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ANGLIAN AND SAXON ELEMENTS IN WTJLESTAN^S 
VOCABULARY 

Students of the Old English prose vocabulary have concluded 
that Archbishop Wulfstan used both Anglian and Saxon words 
freely in his sermons. Gunther Scherer, in his dissertation on the 
Anglian vocabulary of Wexferth^s translation of Giegory^s Dia- 
logues, reported that Wulfstan used such characteristically Anglian 
words as fracod, n., ^insult/ ^ wickedness % georms, desire % 
herenes, ^ praise % hleopnan, ^ sound/ ^ resound^; semmnga, ^sud- 
denly ^ ; preodian, ^ hesitate ^ ; unnmn m the sense of ^ labor/ ^ toil ’ ; 
and at the same time such specifically Saxon words as hreowsung, 
^ repentance ^ ; rihtldecan, ^ correct , and witegung, ^ prophecy/ ^ 
Scherer therefore called Wulfstan a man of mixed speech and said 
he could be considered neither pure Saxon nor pure Anglian/ 
Similarly, Hildegard Eauh, in her dissertation on the vocabulary of 
the Late West Saxon Gospel of Matthew,^ found Wulfstan^s vocabu- 
lary mixed, listing 11 Anglian and 46 Saxon words, 21 of them 
both Early and Late West Saxon and 25 limited to Late West 
Saxon/ She also listed three questionably Anglian words and 16 

^ Zur Geographic und Ghronologie des angelsdchsischen "Wortsohatsses im 
Anschluss an Bischof WaerferiVs Ghersetisung der Dialogs Gregors 
(Leipzig, 1928), pp. 41-42, where these words are listed without the defi- 
nitions given in the first part of the book Scherer points out that all hut 
two of the Anglican words, fraootS and preodian, are used once exception- 
ally in Saxon or LWS texts, p. 41 
42 

^ Der WortschaU der altenghschen Uehersetzungen des MaithaeuS' 
Bmngehums untersucht auf seme dialektische und {seitUche Gelundenheit 
Berlin, 1936. 

* Rauh, p. 47. The Anglian words will he listed below. 

* 1 
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questionably West Saxon, 9 early and late and 4 late onlj% The 
conclusions of both these writers are invalidated by their failure to 
distinguish, Wulfstan’s genuine homilies from the spuiious ones 
printed in Napier’s collection.® Napier’s own list of spurious 
homilies ® has now been greatly enlarged by the studies of other 
scholars, notably, J. P Kinard, Eichard Becher, and Karl dost.'' 
Miss Dorothy "Wiitelock, the latest scholar to write on the subject, 
considers the following English homilies genuine n. in, v. vi, x, 
XII, XIII, xiT, XV, XVI (except for the passage from p. 98, lino 5, 
to p. 101, line 5), xvii, xix, xx, xxi, xxii,xxviii, xxxii, xxxiii, 
XXXIV, xxxvii (in MS. E), and liv.® Professor Dorothy Bethu- 
rum, who is preparing an edition of Wulfstan’s genuine homiheis, 
includes vii (a revision of a homily by .lElfric which appears as no. 
VIII in Napier’s collection),® xv, and xli, and I therefore consider 
them genuine. The spurious homilies or those for which there 
IS no evidence of Wulfstan’s authorship are: i, viii (JElfric’s), 
xvin (a revision of jElfrie), xxiii-xxvii, xxix-xxxi, xxxv-xxxvi, 

XXXVIII-XL, XLII-LIII, LV-LXII. 

® Arthur Napier, Wulfstan, Sammlung der %hm zugeschrichcncti Momihcn 
nehst UntersucMingen uler ihre Echtheit, Erste Ahteilnncf Tcai urid 
Yanantenf Berlin, 1883 Both Scheier and Miss Kauh use Loring H. 
Dodd’s Q-loseary of Wulfstmi’s EomtUeS) Yale Studies tn English, xxxv 
(New York, 1908), wiiich is a glossary of all the homilies printed in 
Napier’s Wulfstan and makes no attempt to distinguish oeciurencos in 
genuine homilies from those in spurious 

« Wulfstan, p. viii, where Napier writes that viii and xviti are J^lfricV, 
as is'^lso i-vn in large part; sxix borrows largely from the poem Dc 
Domes Dcege [Judgment Day n), and xux from BlickUng Jlojmly ix 
Napier had noted in his dissertation, Dhet die Werhe dcs uUvnghsclwn 
Brzbischofs Wulfstan (Weimar, 1882), p, 8, that the majority of the 
homilies attributed to Wulfstan by Wanley weie not genuine, but he nei’^er 
published the second volume of his edition, in which he planned to discuss 
the authorship of the homilies. 

J. P Kinard, A Study of Wulf stands Momihes: iJieir stiBe and sources 
Baltimore, 1897, Richard Becher, Wulfstans ffomihen, Leipzig, 1910, Kail 
Jost, ‘Einige Wulfstantexte und ihre Quellen,’ Anglia Lvi (1932), 2C5-315. - 

^Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (London, 1939), pp. 13-14 n and ix the Latin 
originals of v and x, are also Wulf stall’s, as Jost showed, pp 208-288. 

^®Miss Whitelock, p. 14, note 2, merely says that vii and xvm are revi- 
sions of iSlfric, but Miss Bethurum, following Becher (p 49), considers 
vn a revision by Wulfstan of JElfnc’s homily on the seven-fold gifts of the 
Holy Grhost, and finds no evidence of Wulfstan’s hand m xvni. 
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Of the seven Anglian words listed by Scherer as occurring in 
Wulfstan^ five are in spurious homilies only: geornes in lvi 
(290. 31) ; herenes in xlix (265. 14) ; Tileoprufh m xji (182. 10) ; 
semmnga in xlix (262. 7) and preodian, in xxix (only in the 
verbal nonn priding^ 140. 13). As a noun, fracoS, fracod, ‘ insult/ 
Sviekedness/ seems to be found only in Anglian/® although the 
adjective is Common Old English: the noun occurs m vii (54.7), 
which Miss Bethurum considers Wulfstan^s revision of J31fric^s 
homily on the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Ghost, as well as in the 
spurious XLvi (240. 24). Winnan was shown by Wildhagen to be 
Anglian in the sense of ^ labor/ ^ toil/ and the corresponding noun 
gewinn, ^ labor, ^ likewise , but though Scherer lists winnan as an 
instance of an Anglian usage in Wulfstan, all the instances in the 
genuine homilies and elsewhere in the volume seem to have only 
the Common Old English senses of ^strive/ ^ contend,^ ^fight.-^^^ 
The noun gewim occurs in the sense of ^ labor,^ ^ toil/ in the 
spurious XLix (259.24) only; in the genuine homily xiv (89. 5) 
it has the usual sense of ^ strife ^ On the other hand, of the three 
Saxon words noted by Scherer, two occur in both genuine and 
spurious homilies: hreowsungy ^repentance/ in genuine xxxir (155. 
23) ; cf. behreowsung in genuine iii (24. 18) ; and mtegungy 
^prophecy/ in genuine vii (51.2). The third word, HMlmcany 
^correct/ is found only in spurious homilies: xxxviii (174.30/ 
175.1) and liii (277.2). Thus if one excludes the spurious 
homilies Schere/s list of 9 Anglian words used by Wulfstan is 
reduced to one, and his list of four Saxon words to two. 

Miss Eauh’s list of Anglian words used by Wulfstan consists 
of andgietan, ^ perceive ^ ; mswic, ^ oiBfence,^ ^ stumbling-block ^ ; 
iepeccan, ^ cover gedray ^ formerly^; morpoVy ^murder ofnimm, 
^take away^; p^ofend, ^ theft unmanigy ^few^; uniomtmy ^bar- 
renness,^ ^ infertility of soil,^ ^ weed ^ ; ymbtynaHy ^ surround,^ ‘ en- 
close.^ Without considering at the moment whether all these are 
indisputably Anglian, we may exclude at once those that are found 
only in spurious homilies • andgietm, xliv (221. 18, 21) ; hepeccany 

Scherer, pp 13-14. 

Der Psalter des Eadwine von Canter})uryy Morshach's Btndien mr 
engUsohen Phtlologie 13 (Halle, 1905), pp. 184-86 

^*^The instances in the genuine homilies are: xm (86.7), xrv (89.9), 
X7 (92.2, 13, 15, 17, 18), xix (109 8). 
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XXX (148.33), XLix (263. 16/17); geara, xliii (206. 6, 213.3); 
ofmmaiv, xlv (231 15) ; peofend, xlix (253. 8, 255. 11) ; unmamg, 
XLiv (215.20/21)'^, and ymbtynan, xxx (146. 27) This loaves 
only three instances of Anglian words occurring in genuine homi- 
lies: &SWW m XXXIII (164. 3) , morpor m genuine v (40. 7) and 
XXII (115.8), as well as four times in spurious liomilies ; and 
umvcBstm in the genuine xxviii (133. 6) as well as four times in 
spurious homilies.^® Of which translates scandalum in the 

Eushworth I Matthew 18. 7, where the Late West Saxon Gospel has 
smcdom^ ^Ifric^s usual word, I may remark that though /Elfric 
avoids ^&wic he uses the werb ceswician at least four times.^® 
Morpor was called ^not WS ^ by Sweet in his Student's Dictionary 
of Anglo-Saxon (1897), and is avoided by Alfred and JElfric, ivho 
use morp or mamhht It is used often in the poetry and the 
instances m homilies v and xxii both occur in passages where 
Wulfstan IS using a series of alliterative doublets, which include 
mordres oSSon manshhtes (mordor and mansliMas), In similar 
fashion, unnxBstm^ which is used in an alliterative phrase wath 
univider (unweder) three times m spurious homilies/’^ is used 
once in the same kind of phrase in genuine homily xxvni (133. 6 : 
mwwstm purh unweder) . The three ^ questionably ’ Anglian 
words which Miss Eauh finds in Wulfstan are. gereordmn^ 'to 
feed^; weGrcman^ ' laborer % and wreon^ 'to cover.’ Of these 
words gereordian is evidently listed by error, for it is included in 
the list of words that give no result, and is actually found in 
-Elfrig with some frequency, Weorcman and wr^on are in the 

'^^Ymhsellan, ‘surround/ included in Miss Kauh's list of Wulfstan’s 
Anglian words, does not occur at 226. 2 as reported by her, p. 16, nor is it 
in Dodd^s glossary. 

(187 18, 188 14), xux (253.7), Lvi (290.26). 
i^xxvu (129.5), XXXV (170 1), L (26^ 24, 271.3). 

Gath. Horn. I, 514 3, 516 Ij II, 563.24; lAves of Batnts 11* 42 
^'^Unwidera for oft weolden umtKestma, xxvil (129 4/5) , L (268.24); 
iinwcestm oppon unweder, xxxv (170. 1) ; cf. mtmydera o&tfon umowstmas, 
n (271 3) 

P. 47, 

P 64. This list includes those words that can be assigned neither to 
Saxon nor Anglian territory 

^^Cath. JSom I, 296.24; 458.18; ir, 218.29; 590.25, and the further 
references in Bosworth— Toller. Alfred seems to use the form gereordan, 
wk 1, past part, gereord, Past, Care 137. 24, 283,12. 
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list of ^ fraglich ^ words that are recorded as Anglian with one ex- 
ception In any ease none of the three has any imp^ortance in 
establishing an jinglian element in Wnlf stands vacabnlaj’y : all three 
occur only in spurious homilies.^^ 

Since Scherer^s lists are based on Gregory's Dialogues and omit 
words that happen to occur only in other Anglian texts and since 
Miss Eauh^s lists are avowedly limited to the vocabulary of the 
West Saxon Gospel of Matthew and the corresponding words in the 
Northumbrian and Mercian gospels, I have looked through Jordan’s 
index of Anglian words to see whether any not included by Scherer 
and Miss Eauh are found in the Wulfstan volume. Many of the 
words thus gleaned could hardly be considered good tests of 
Anglian origin, being mentioned by Jordan only incidentally or in 
foot-notes , but in order not to minimize the possible Anglian ele- 
ments I included even words like ^ fnnanf ^befrlnanf which are 
merely obsolescent in Late West Saxon, and were actually used 
by both Alfred and ^Elfric. Of the nine possible Angliamsms eight 
occur in spurious homilies.^® Oferhoga, ^ proud man/ ^ despisex,’ 

P 25 A 'questionably’ Anglian woid, wia, noun, 'militia,’ 'mis- 
fortune,’ 'evil,’ included like wreon and weorcman in Miss Rauh’s list of 
words recorded as Anglian with one exception (p 24, tlie exception here 
being Boethius 118 23), is omitted from her list of such woids used by 
Wulfstan, probably by error, but perhaps because of doubts of the value of 
this word as a test Of the six instances four occur in spurious homilies 
{wCana, xxix, 139 2, wva, XL, 188 1; XLiv, 217 33, xmv, 

226 0) . Of the two instances in genuine homilies one occurs in vii (51 25), 
which IS a revision of j^Elfric’s vm, though this passage does not, appear 
in VIII, and the second in xxviii ( 133 3 ) in the form wawdy which may be 
a different word, as Holthausen, Altenglisches Etymologisches Worterluch, 
assumes, and is certainly familiar enough to the Saxons to be used three 
times by JElfric, Cath Horn i, 17.158; 23 124, 186; see Bosworth-Toller, 
Suppl 

Oereordian, LV (285 25, 288 14), LVi (293.27), lvti (293,27); 
weorcman^ l (267 14), wreou, XLVI (240 22) 

2® The words are* urmfnan, 'carry out,’ 'endure,’ Jordan, p 88, note 1: 
XLin (207.24), but this word is a doubtful Anghanism because of the in- 
stances cited from iSJlfric by B-T ; healu, n., a poeticism which J , p, 74, 
calls ‘ ganz unsieher,’ xl (186. 11, 188. 2) ; cf. healu, adj xxx (145 18), and 
healuhend, xxxvni (178.2), both spuiious, and unlealufult 'innocent,’ in 
XIII (83. 13), genuine, gefem, 'to rejoice,’ found in Alfred but supplanted 
by {ge)fwgman in LWS, J., pp 89-90, xnx (265 12) ; frlnan, J , p 94, in 
XLIV (220 14). hefnnan xxxi (152.23); frympeUc^ 'initial,’ J. 61, note 
2, xux (252,12) ; hUopnan, ' poetical- Anglian,’ J., p. 43 and note 3, XL 
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on the other hand, occurs in two spurious and two genuine homi- 
hes.-* Jordan lists this with hoga, adj., ‘prudent,’ which he con- 
siders specifically Northumbrian as opposed to the Common Old 
English abstract noun hoga, ‘ sorrow,’ ‘ care.’ The compound 
oferhoga, probably a secondary formation from oferliogian, ‘to 
despise,’ he found only in the Vespasian Psalter, the Wulfstan 
volume, and in the Imhtutes of Polity.-'^ 

Since only a little over one-third of the material iii Napier’s 
Wulfstan volume is genuine, many of Miss Eauh’s 47 Saxon and 13 
questionably Saxon words naturally appear in spurious homilies 
only, but tlie list of Saxon words in genuine homilies remains 
considerable; 11 that are both early and late West Saxon, 9 Late 
West Saxon; 8 questionably early and late West Saxon and 3 
questionably Late West Saxon. Even some of the words not 
questioned by Miss Eauh seem to me doubtful as tests of Saxon 
origin. I shall therefore disregard those that she herself considers 
‘fraglich.’ The West Saxon words that are both early and late 
are; cdsacan, ‘to deny,’ xiii (85.1); xvi (97.3), hehaian, 
‘promise,’ ‘vow,’ v (37.13, 38.7, 19, 39 3) , x (67.7, 71.6, 75. 
15); XIX (110.1); xxxiv (167.1); xxxv (173.13); fordhnnn, 
‘condemn,’ x (70.8); forpfaran ‘depart,’ ‘die,’ li (16.15); 
gehende, adv., prep., ‘near,’ ‘at hand,’®’ x (76. 8) ; xii (79. 13) ; 
XIII (83.9), xrv (89.8); leorningcniht, ‘disciple,’ li (17.10); 
III (30. 17, 31.5) ; manshht, ‘manslaughter,’ v (40. 7) ; x (69. 30) ; 
XXII (115. 9) ; XXXIII (164. 4) ; offrung, ‘oblation,’ Liv (880. 33) ; 

(182 id) ; semnmga, J, p 61, Anglian but borrowed by .^Ifrio as a poeti- 
oism XLIX (262 7). Sipfwst, which. J., p 43 and note 1, considers Anglian 
in the sense of ' righteous,’ ‘ just,’ as opposed to ‘ truthful,’ ‘ upright,’ occurs 
in the spurious i (22 3), xxx (146. 5) and xn (184. 5), and perhaps in the 
genuine xix (109 12), where the meaning is not clear; but this is not 
significant, since .ffilfrio also borrows this Anglian sense (J, tbtd.). The 
Anglian-poetical form stgor, J , p 106, appears in a spurious homily, xui 
(199.17). Even though most of these words are not exclusively Anglian, 
it is significant that such predominantly Anglian words are avoided in 
the genuine homilies. 

“Spurious: xxxvn (177.11, not MS B), lv (309,28); genuine: xv 
(92. 16), xxxin (164 12). 

»» P. 36. 

’’“The passage in the Institutes of Polity, ed. Thorpe (1840) p. 424, is 
the same as that in the pseudo-Wulfstan xxxvn (177. 11). 

Eor gehende see my discussion m PMLA ixn ( 1947 ) , 595. 
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slaw, ^sluggish/ ^lazy/ x (72.14); svficddm, ‘^deceit/ ^ fraud/ *vi 
(46. 24) ; VII (52. 26, 31) ; xxxiii (164. 2) ; wiputan, adv., with- 
out/ vii (51. 28). The list of Late West Saxon^ords is: adrmdan, 
^ dread/ xxxvii (179.16); begiemaiv, ^look after/ xli (190.21); 
bep^can, ^deceive/ ii (11.9); xiii (84.19); xv (88 26), cyne- 
helm, ^diadem/ v (36.18,22), eornostUce, truly/ v (37.12); 
fylp, ^ filth/ ^ uncleanness/ xxii (115. 10) ; lagu, ^law/ ii (13.4); 
V (38. 21) ; VIII (56. 4) , x (67. 3, 74 8) , gesihsurnmn, ^ to recon- 
cile/ Liv (278 7) , wcefels, ^garment/ x (74. 4) ; wiperrdede, ^op- 
posed/ ^perverse/ vii (52. 10_^ 53.7), xv (92.1). None of these 
words IS found lu any of the chief Anglian monuments, the 
L'lndisfarne Gospels, the Northumbrian and Mercian Bushworth 
Gospels, the Durham Ritual, or the Vespasian Psalter; but they 
are not all equally good witnesses to West Saxon origin. One may 
suspect that the dialectal limitation is sometimes an accident in the 
case of words that appear in Anglian with the same stem but differ- 
ent prefixes. It seems venturesome to list fordeman as West Saxon, 
when fordemedness, ^condemnation/ appears both in Werferth^s 
translation of Gregory's Dialogues and in the originally Mercian 
translation of Bedels Ecclesiastical History?^ Off rung does not 
appear m Anglian texts, but the verb offrian, ‘ to vow/ occurs four 
times in the Mercian Vespasian Psalter Slaw is not a common 
word in Old English, but unslaw appears in the Anglian poetry.^® 
In spite of some uncertainties there can be no doubt that the Saxon 
element is very strong and much more characteristic than the rather 
colorless Anglian element. Although Miss Eauh included some 
doubtful words in her lists, she also, because of the limits of her 
study, fails to list other Saxon words in Wulfstan, words, that is, 
which do not happen to occur in the Gospels. Though I have not 
made an exhaustive search it seems likely that one could find 

Dialogues 345.3 (ed. H. Hecht) ; Bedel, 6. 19 1/2 (ed J ScMpper), 
both cited by B-T and Suppl Fordeman itself appears in the BUohling 
Homihes (v, 63. 11, vii, 87. 2, xvni 223 32), which are strongly Anglian in 
vocabulary Miss Eauh finds an admixture of Saxon words in the Blich- 
ling Homilies; but her evidence consists of rather doubtful words, including 
oynehelm, * diadem,’ and into; cf. note 34 below on gefSrrceden and 
gestrcwian, 

65 15, 67. 30, 71 10, 75.12. 

^^Blene 202, Andreas 1711. Guthlao (II) 950, and perhaps even Beowulf 
2564 ( MS ungleaw ) . 
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genuiiie Sasonisms to replace all the words in Miss Eauh^s lists 
that seem doubtful. Thus the characteristic West Saxon eaJmeito 
occurs in in (16. W) as opposed to the Anglian form mdmodii in 
the spurious xxix (134. 13, 15) ; West Saxon orjnan^ ^ to 
breathe,^ occurs twice in v (33.18, 36. 4) and orpung once (36. 3), 
not the Anglian epian, epung , and the characteristic West Saxon 
gesceadmsnes also occurs in the same homily (35. 14) 

The Anglian element m Wulfstan's own sermons thus turns out 
to be very small and the Saxon element comparatively large. The 
few Anglian words are easily explained by the preacher’s search 
for fine phrases or by his imitation of earlier homilists. Every one 
of them would be easily grasped by educated listeners in Saxon 
territory. The converse is certainly not true. There is nothing in 
his vocabulary to indicate that he was other than Saxon born and 
trained. In recent years the large Anglian element in JElfric’s 
vocabulary has been emphasized,^® and though this has been much 
exaggerated,®^ it is probable that iElfnc did sometimes borrow 
words that were chiefly used in the xVnglian Kirchsprache. WulCstan 
might easily have enriched his vocabulary with similar borrowings, 
but the fact is that the admixture of Anglian elements in his 
homilies is so small as to be practically negligible. 

It IS of some interest that many of the Anglian words which 
misled Scherer and Miss Eauh into overestimating the Anglian 
element m Wulfstan are to be found clustered m particular spurious 
homilies. Homily xlix, for instance, which is well known bec*ause 
of its eloquent passage on death and the decay of earthly splendors, 
and the beginning of which is paralleled in BUcklmg Iloniily ix,®® 
has lepeccan, frympellc^ ^initial/ gewinn, Hoilp Tierenes, pBofend^ 
semninga, and the more uncertain gefeon, ^ rejoice,^ rare in Late 
West Saxon, and morpor.^^ This collection would be enough to 

see PMLA ixn (1947), 587 and n. 18. 

Jordan, pp 54-65 

®*Paul Meissner, ^Studien zum Wortschatz iElfrics,' Aroh%x> f^r das 
Studium der neuerm Spraohm 165 (1934), 11-19, 166 (1934/35), 30-39, 
205-215. 

«^See my strictures in PMLA ixn (1947), 584-585. 

Of. Napier, Wulfstan, p. viii. 

Jordan, p. 61 and footnote 2, pointed out that this homily contained 
Anglian traits, noting semninga, 262. 7, 11, sdpfmst, < righteous,’ 256. 8, 18 j 
morpor, 253,7; gefeon, 265,12; the Anglian formation misMrms, ^dia- 
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warrant tJie assumption of Anglian origin if it were not for the 
curious fact that the homily also contains at least four of Miss 
Eauh^s Saxon words mthregdan, ^to take away/* (259.25) ^ gefer- 
mden, ^ ecdesia/ ^congregation^ (256.11, 265.10); gestrewian, 
^ strew ^ (263.6), and ymbhydig^ ^anxious/ ^carefuP (253.16). 
If these Saxonisms of Miss Eauh were to be trusted, the language 
of XLix would be much more ^ mixed ^ than that of any of the 
genuine homilies. The Saxon element would then have to be ex- 
plained as a result of copying from Anglian into Saxon or as a 
deliberate use for rhetorical purposes of words characteristic of 
the two dialects. The first possibility is illustrated by the presence 
in MS. D of the characteristic Anglian dfirrari {afyrre) for 
(Btlregdan (mihrede) of the other MSS, a fact that suggests that 
some of the Saxonisms may have been substituted for original 
Anglian words when the MSS. were copied into their present Late 
West Saxon form. I am not convinced, however, of the validity 
or the significance of these Saxonisms. Ymbliydig occurs in the 
translation of Bede, earlier version,®*^ as Miss Eauh fails to note, 
and IS therefore likely to have been Mercian as well as Saxon. 
Qefermden is a technical word easily borrowed in the Eirchsprache, 
and gestrewian is found in an alliterative phrase with gestreded.^^ 
Another homily, xl , has gewinn^ Hoil/ hleoprim, morpor and 
frequent %n for on, as Jordan noted, remarking that it must have 
had a poetic-Anglian source.^® Thus both xl and xlix have words 
that point to Anglian originals. In the other spurious homilies 
the Anglian element is not sufficiently concentrated to be sigmficant. 

Eobeut J. Mexister 

Yale University 


obedience/ 256.4, and frympelic, 252 12. Bepeccan, Anglian-poetical, 
occurs 263 17, gewinn, *toil/ 250.245 herenes 265.145 p^ofend^ 253.8, 
255 11. 

®'^Bede iv, 3 355 19/20 (ed. Schipper) 

Ueferrceden occurs twice in Blickling Eomily XViii, 211.3, 213 3, and 
gestrewian twice in BH vi, 71* 8/9. See note 28, above, 

P. 43, note 2. 
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LA VIE THEATEALE A PARIS DB 1612 A 1614 

La liste des baux cle FHotel de Bourgogne preeedee (Vune exj)lica- 
tion ^ detaillee qui fut publxee, ]1 y a ime vingtaine d'annees^ donne 
fortement Pimpression que la vie theatrale a Pans aiirait continue ii 
se developper d^une fagon tout a fait normale, dans ]es annms 1012, 
1613 et 1614. Valleran le Conte et sa troupe Joueiit, dans la salle 
de la rue Mauconseil, du ler aout 1611 au jour de oareme-prcnant 
1612; le 9 mars, Valleran et le comedien italion Johan Paul Alfien 
louent ensemble ce m&ne theatre, du 8 mars a la \eillo du <limanche 
de la Passion 1612. Quelques mois plus tard, le 4 aout, les comediens 
du roi, sous la direction de Robert Guerin, s'engagent a v ropresonter 
des pieces en novembre et en decembre 1612 Apres un intervalle 
de pres de neuf mois, intervalle qui n’a non cle surpreiiaut etant 
donn6 que les acteurs font souvent des tournees on province, les 
comediens italiens commandes par Tristano Martinelli, dit Arlcquin, 
shnstallent a TH^tel de Bourgogne pour plus de hint mois; a j'eine 
ceux-ci ont-ils quitte les lieux que des comediens du roi, dont soul 
le nom d^Estienne de Euflfin a ete mentioiine, los remplat‘ent <4 
exercent leur art du 27 juin au 30 septembre 1614. 

Consid6r6e en soi cette enumeration des locataires HUC(*essifs de 
motel de Bourgogne ne pourrait, en effet, fournir une autre con- 
clusion. Mais en rapprochant les donnees exposees plus hunt de 
celles connues actuellement sur le theatre a Pans do 1610 1612,- 

les ^^Lettres de remission du 14 septembre 1613, publuVs par 
Gampardon/ y comprises, il devient evident que Fimpression laissee 
par les baux concernant FOtat du th6§,tre a Paris ne pout Ctro con- 
forme h> 1^ realitA Alois il est hors de doute que deux faits cle 
nature diffeiente ont arr§te Fevolution de la vie the&trale dans la 
capitale et que pendant deux ans et trois mois les representations 
fran§aises k Paris out 4t6 inexistantes. 

Le premier fait a ete Fechec de Valleran le Conte et de son poete 
a gages, Alexandre Hardy. Durant six annees ceux-ci s’etaient 
demenes ponr transformer les Parisiens en partisans du theHtre 

Pransen, ‘‘Documents in^dits,” Revue d'Mstoire UtUratre de la 
France, 1027, p. 321, 

^ Voxr notre Vie d^Alewmdre Bardy, Philadelphia, American Philosophical 
Society, 1047. 

* Ijcs com4diens du rot de la troupe frangaise, Paris, 1870, p. 270 et 2B0. 
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nouveau, mais tous ces efforts, voire inline les privations endurees 
par eux pour atteindre leur but, sont demeuies vaiiis^ A cette 
epoque les spectateurs assistant aux representations de. l^Hdtel de 
Bourgogne — et se composant presque exelusivement de gens du 
peuple — ^n^etaient pas saisis d^admiration devant les tragedies, tragi- 
comedies, comedies et pastorales de Pauteur dramatique. Les acteurs 
jouaient devant les banquettes. M§me la dernike invention de 
Valleran le Conte, les representations bilingues, donnees par sa 
troupe et une compagnie italienne ayant pour chef Alfieri, n^avait 
pas reussi a produire le succes. La grande salle de la rue Maucon- 
seil demeurait vide. II devint impossible a la troupe de poursuivre 
son travail faute de recettes suffisantes. Valleran le Conte etait 
crible de dettes La debacle s^annongait coinme inevitable. Au 
pnntemps de Fannee 1612, Valleran, ses comediens et leur poete 
attitr6 cesserent definitivement leurs representations a FHotel de 
Bourgogne. 

L^echec de ce chef de troupe infatigable ne manquant ni d^energie, 
ni d^habilete a vivement decourage les acteurs. Nombreux etaient 
ceux qui, dans les premieres annees de Factivite de Valleran k Paris, 
avaient pris la route vers la capitale. Ce directeur n’avait eu souvent 
que Fembarras du choix pour constituer ses troupes. Aussi lorsque 
quelques membres de sa compagnie m4contents des r^sultats obtenus 
communiquent k Valleran que celui-ci n^aura plus k compter sur 
leur collaboration k Fissue du bail de FHbtel de Bourgogne, le jour 
de carSme prenant 1608, il est, des le premier decembre 1607, en 
mesure de former une autre troupe de comediens qui s’aequittera, 
dans quelques mois, des r61es confies aux elements deserteurs. Mais 
cet etat de choses n^a pas dure. Le manque de succes des po&mes 
dramatiques d^ Alexandre Hardy a Paris et les recettes msuffisantes 
qui en r6sultaient ndcessairement ne cessaient pas de livrer les 
acteurs les uns apres les autres au desespoir, de sorte quhls en 
arrivaient soit a renoncer definitivement k leur profession de come- 
dien, soit a tenter leur chance en province. Oe changement avait 
commence k se produire a la fin de Fannie 1610, quand Nicolas 
Gasteau d^abord, le couple Mathieu Lefebvre, dit Laporte, et Marie 
Venier ensuite se dissocient de la troupe. Ces derniers en avaient 
pardessus la t§te de cette lutte continuelle. Leur exemple ne man- 
quait pas d^§tre suivi ; immediatement apres les trois acteurs sus- 
mentionn4s, cinq autres membres, Prangois de Vautrel, Bstienne de 
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Eufim, Hugues Gtieru, Robert Guenn et Loys Nieyer quitti‘n*nt 
la compagnie. Qiiatre cle ces comediens — Eobeit Guenn n’eiait pas 
des leurs — joints a^quclques autres con stitiie rent une nouvelle troupe 
dont la direction fut confiee a Eranqois de Yautrel, Pans qui 
n^appreciait aueunement leurs travaiix, qui ne leur donnait pas de 
quoi vivre, est abandonne et, probablement an pnntemps <le Pannee 
1611, ils s^etablirent a Toulouse. A ce moment-la Yalleran etait 
tou^ouis en etat de combler les vides survenus dans sa coinpagnie 
par d’autres acteurs, Jehan le Graeieulx, Sidrae Petit-Jehan, Claude 
Husson, sieur de Longueval, Guillaume Desforges, Jacques Mabille 
et . . . Alexandre Hardy ( !) se mettaient tons a la disposition de 
ce chef remarquable, neanmoins ... les departs de Pans se suc- 
cklent. Les deux premiers comediens que nous venous de nommer 
quittent de bonne lieure la partie; les trois acteurs rcstants as- 
sisterent avec Nicolas Gasteau, Rachel Trepeau et Savinien Bon\ a 
la debacle survenue au debut de 1612 II ne leur en f alia it pas 
plus, profondement desillusionnes ils delaisserent leur directeur et 
son poete k gages , ils s’enfuirent de Pans qui leur avait fait endurer 
trop de missies, nous ignorons dans quels endioits ils s’arreterent ; 
ce ne sera que plusieurs annees plus tard quhls se nsqueront de 
nouveau Pans. Quand Valleran le Conte forme ensuite une nou- 
velle troupe, le 31 mars 1612, avec laquelle il commence sa grande 
tourn4e qui le conduira en 1613 a La Ilaye et k Leyde, Paris est 
totalement sans comMiens. L^H6tel de Bourgogne est ferme et il 
n^y a aucun espoir de voir ses portes se rouvrir bientot. Il n’est plus 
question de representations th4&trales dans la capitale. Voila la 
situation apr4s Pechec de Valleran le Conte et d^ Alexandre Hardy ! 

Naturellement Pon ne pent se resigner a cet arrSt de la vie 
th4ltrale k Pans. La capitale du royaume de Prance oh le roi 
aimait a insider privee de com4diens du roi ! Il f allait intervenir 
de mani^re ou d^autre. 

Les Confreres de la Passion en ont-ils pris Pinitiative? S^m- 
qui4ter outre naesure de la fermeture temporaire de leur salle de 
thetee n^etait pas dans leurs habitudes; cela n^arrivait-il pas 
souvent? Les troupes de comediens qui louaient reguli^rement 
PHdtel de Bourgogne, alternaient fr4quemment leur s^jour k Pans 
avec des voyages en province; et lorsqu^une compagnie d’acteurs 
quittait la capitale apr4s Pexpiration d^un bail, la place demeurde 
vacante de la sorte n^4tait jamais prise imm4diatement par une 
nouvelle troupe. Parfois quelques mois s^ecoulaient avant de voir 
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de nouveaux interesses s^adresser aux Maitres et Gouverneurs. Dans 
cet intervalle, la rue Mauconseil semblait deserte et abaiijionnee, le 
grand local du No 16 avait Paspect d^nne demenfe inhabitee. 

Cette fois-ci cependant les Confreres avaient de legitimes raisons 
pour s^inquieter de la fermeture de leur salle. En effet, Yalleran le 
Conte en avait ete k peu pr^s le seul locataiie pendant six annees. 
Obtenir de lui le payement de la location cela n^avait pas toujours 
ete facile^ mais les bailleurs etaient passes maitres dans Part de 
forcer des debiteurs recalcitrants a s^acquitter de leur loyer. En 
outre ils avaient pris^ surtout dans les dernieres annees^, les co- 
mediens ay ant ton jours de plus grandes diflScultes a surmonter, la 
precaution d^exiger une caution et ainsi ils n’avaient jamais perdu 
un seul des denieis dus par Yalleran. Au total ce chef avait paye 
aux Confreres une somme depassant sept mille livres tournois. Les 
voila prives de ces ressources importantes et cela m§me sans le 
moindre espoir de trouver d^autres locataires pour leur salle. Comp- 
ter sur un retour a bref delai des comediens absolument decourages 
etait se repaitre de chim^res. 

Nous ne savons pas si c^est vraiment grace a Fintervention des 
Confreres de la Passion que des mesures seront prises II n^est pas 
certcun non plus que le public inconstant et indecis dont Pattitude 
indiflEerente avait entraine la fermeture de la salle de la rue Maucon- 
seil, avait entre temps chang4 d^opinion en exigeant sa r4ouverture. 
L’unique fait connu est que le roi lui-m§me a pris la defense du 
theatre frangais a Pans en rappelant vers la capitals pour y donner 
des representations k PHdtel de Bourgogne la seule troupe dont le 
lieu de sejour etait connu a ce moment-la et dont le talent avait 
deja fait ses preuves: la compagnie de Prangois de Vautrel k 
Toulouse. 

Apres avoir regu cet ordre royal, la troupe commence naturelle- 
ment aussitot ses preparatifs pour se depScher vers Pans. Le chef 
part en avant et arrive dans les premiers jours d’aout de Fannee 
1612. C’est la qu'il se met en rapport avec Eobert Guerih qui avait 
abandonne Yalleran le Conte en m§me temps que de Yautrel au 
prmtemps de 1611 ; rien ne nous renseigne sur Tactivit^ de Robert 
entre ces deux dates. Les deux comediens s’adressent aux Confreres 
et, le 4 aout 1612, ils signent ensemble un bail qui leur donne le 
droit de donner des representations pendant deux mois a PH6tel de 
Bourgogne. 

Les portes de la grande salle de theatre se rouvrent-elles gr§.ce k 
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rinteryention du roi et le public se remet-il frequenter le theatre? 
On pourr^it le supposer mais la realite est tout autre. A la reprise 
de la vie iheatra*le a Pans un deuxi^me obstacle s^oppose: une 
querelle conjugale entre deux membres de la troupe de Frangois de 
Vautrel. Celle-ci se composait outre le chef et les trois com^diens 
mentiounes plus haut, Estienne de Euffin, Hugues Gu6ru et Loys 
Nicyer, de Jehan Dumayne, Fleury Jacob et Colombe Venier, sa 
femme, la soeur de Pactrice plus connue, Mane Venier, epouse de 
Mathieu le Febvre, dit Laporte. Colombe et Mane etaient les filles 
de Jehan Venier et Perrette le Vasseur; leur pere etait procureur 
au bailliage de Sens; les jeunes filles etaient done de tres bonne 
famille. Ges donnees ignorees jusqu^^ present nous les empruntons 
a Facte de manage de Mane Venier ^ trouv4 par nous; ou et quand 
le manage de Colombe et de Fleury Jacob a etd contracte n^a pas 
encore 4t4 decouvert. Des lettres de remission du 14 septembre 1613, 
citees plus haut, il ressort que Colombe s’est faite comedienne sur 
^instigation de son epoux et que celui-ci a prete tout son concours 
pour la preparer k cette profession. C^est ainsi quhls remplissent 
tons les deux des rdles dans les poemes dramatiques que la troupe de 
Frangois de Vautrel jouait k Toulouse en 1611. Que la bonne- 
entente entre les 4poux laiss§.t beaucoup k desirer depuis longtemps, 
c^est un fait av4r6, dans la seconde moitie de Fannie 1611, il y 
eut en effet une tranche rupture entre eux. 

Les comddiens qui ont pris le parti de Colombe nous apprennent 
eux-mSmes la raison qui a donn6 naissance ^ ce conflit. Selon eux 
Fleury Jacob, subitement degofite de sa profession de comedien, 
aurait prefer^ §tre ^^homme libertin.^^ Voila pourquoi il aurait 
quitt4 la troupe et exigd de sa femme de suivre son exemple. Co- 
lombe aurait refuse d'ob^ir a cet ordre. Par suite de son d4sistement 
de la troupe Fleury etait sks ressources et dans Fimpossibilit4 de 
""nounr et entretenir"' son epouse; celle-ci serait done rest4e co- 
medienne pour subvenir a ses besoins. 

Mais — cette mamere de presenter les choses de la part des com4- 
diens ne peut etre conforms a la r4alit4. Quelles objections Fleury 
qui n etait effectivement pas en etat de f oumir le necessaire ^ 
Colombe aurait-il pu faire centre Fexercice de la profession de 


* Ce document en m4me temps que d’autres sera public sous peu, dans une 
^tude consacree h Matbieu le Febvre, dit Laporte, et k Mane Venier sa 
femme. ' 
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comedienne par ceile-ci^ activite qui la pr^servait elle-mSme et 
peut“§tre anssi son man dn denuement complet ? La preYoyance de 
Colombe ne pent expliquer ni la eolere violente d@ Jacoby lorsque sa 
femme persiste dans sa decision de rester fid^e a la troupe^ ni le fait 
etrange que Fleury, dans ses accusations et son opposition, laisse sa 
femme hors d’atteinte^ mais s^en prend nniqnement anx acteurs. 
IsT^a-t-il pas reconrs au Capitoul de Toulouse ® et n^accnse-t-il 
pas ses anciens camarades de retenir et d^empecher Colombe de 
smvre son man? Tout cela permet de supposer — ^hypothese d’ail- 
leurs motivee par la fin de Thistoire — que la querelle conjugale a 
une toute autre engine et que Fepouse Colombe d^gue par le manage 
a trouve consolation en Pun de ses camarades a qui elle ne peut, ni 
ne Yeut renoncer. Voila la raison veritable des emportements de la 
eolere et des vagues de jalousie de Pleury ! 

Dans le ^ugement rendu par le Capitoul, Jacob a obtenu gain de 
cause. L’ordonnance du 28 novembre 1611 interdit aux comediens 
de garder Colombe dans leur eompagnie. Cependant pour eviter que 
Colombe Venier ne soit privee de ressources, Pleury est oblige de lui 
verser mensuellement une pension de 25 livres tournois Se fondant 
sur cette inSme ordonnance Eleury fait saisir les meubles et Equi- 
pages des cinq autres membres de la eompagnie, Ceux-ci ne pour- 
ront reprendie possession des biens en question que le jour ou 
Colombe aura re^oint son man. 

Toutefois Pepoux exaspere n’est pas en Etat de payer les sommes 
dues ; c^est en vain que Colombe attend le versement de sa pension. 
Les comediens mettant a profit Pomission du dElmquant le pour- 
suivent en justice Dans une plainte deposee par eux au Capitoul, 
Jacob est accusE d^avoir laisse sans ressources sa femme qui a besoin 
de protection et d’argent pour vivre. C^est alors que les magistrats 
de Toulouse interviennent en ordonnant k la troupe d^acteurs de 
garder Colombe a leur service; les comEdiens seront m§me con- 
damnes a payer une amende de 500 livres tournois shls privent cette 
actrice des revenus provenant de son emplox. 

Cette querelle conjugale a eu comme premiEre consequence le 
retard daus la reprise de la vie tliEi^trale a Pans, Lorsque Robert 
GuErin et Frangois de Vautrel signent le bail de PHdtel de Bour- 
gogne du 4 aofit 1612 a Paris, la troupe de Toulouse a dej^ repris 

®]Srom donn4 au moyen age et jusqu’^ la Revolution aux magistrats 
municipaux de Toulouse. 
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le chariot de Thespis et pent Mre attendue sons pen dans la capitale ; 
la salle de la me Maneonseil n^etant pas oecnpee par d^antres loca- 
taires la upnvell^ tronpe ponrra en prendre possession anssitdt; 
Pans d4sire ardemment voir des representations theS-trales et c^est la 
volonte expresse dn roi qne celles-ci soient reprises an pins tfit. 
Etant donne ces faits tout delai ne parait-il pas inutile et mSme 
impossible? Neanmoins cette p^riode de deux mois de location 
pendant laqnelle les comediens occnperont la salle de la rne Mancon- 
seil ne cominencera qne le premier novembre, c’est-^-dire presqne 
trois mois apr^s la date de conclusion dn bail. 

Ce delai exige incontestablement par Frangois de Vantrel s^ex- 
pliqne d^aillenrs tr^s bien. Flenry Jacob n^avait-il pas saisi les 
decors de la tronpe et les costumes des actenrs et ne reste-t-il pas a 
savoir shl vent les rendre h. lenrs propnetaires legitimes ? En outre, 
il faut craindre nne reaction violente de la part de P^ponx jalonx 
an moment oh celni-ci apprendra qne sa compagne est partie avec 
les comediens de Toulouse et Fa done abandonn4 definitivement. 
Frangois de Vantrel aura h tenir eompte de tontes sortes de pos- 
sibilites et ne ponrra prendre snr Ini Pengagement de venir joner k 
Pans dans le plus bref delai. II s’agit de gagner dn temps pour 
regler les affaires et mener le differend k bonne fin. Et d^accord 
avec Eobert Gnenn les representations th^atrales seront differees 
jnsqu’^. nne date nlterienre. 

Cependant cette qnerelle conjngale a entraine nne autre conse- 
quence plus grave. M§me a la date fixee les portes dn theatre de 
PHotel de Bourgogne ne s^onvrent pas. Eobert Guerin est le senl 
comedien present a Pans; la tronpe de Frangois de Vantrel se fait 
attendre. Qn’est-ce qni s^est passe ? 

Flenry Jacob en apprenant qne sa femme Colombo et les actenrs 
etaient partis de Toulouse en tonte hate etait hors de Ini de rage. 
II comprend anssitot qne le moment opportnn se presents de nouveau 
pour Ini. II court an Parlement de Toulouse et accuse Frangois de 
Vantrel, Hngues Gu6rn, Jehan Duma^me, Loys Nicyer et Estienne 
de Enffin d^avoir enlev4 sa femme. 

Le Parlement prononce le 12 aofit le Jngement suivant ^^par 
deffanlt et contumaee les cmq comediens sont bannis k perp4tnit4 
de tout le royanme de France, lenrs biens seront confisqn4s et inter- 
diction lenr est faite de garder Colombe dans lenr compagnie. 

Cette condamnation 4ment vivement nos com4diens. Qne fairs 
maintenant? Us d&ident de prendre d'abord contact avec la partie 
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plaignante; lors d’une rencontre avec Jacob quelque part en Prance, 
ils esposent a celui-ci qn’ils n^avaient nullement eu Tmtention 
d^enlever sa femme et quails n^avaient pas qnitta Toulon'se de lenr 
propre gre, mais que le depart de la troupe, Colombe y comprise, 
avait ete ordonne par le roi, ordre auquel ils ne pouvaient s^opposer. 
Fleury se rendant a la raison finit par admettre Fexplication donnee 
au ddpart preeipite. Le 23 oetobre 1612 il passe une ^^transaction 
avec les corned lens par laquelle il s^est desiste de Feffect de ParrSt 
du Parlement de Toulouse du 12 aoiit 1612. 

Cette paix signee avec Faccusateur n^aiinule cependant pas le 
jugement proiionc6 par le Parlement de Toulouse centre les co- 
m4diens. Tant que cet arret n^a pas ete casse le bannissement reste 
en vigueur et nos acteurs n’oseront plus exercer leur profession dans 
le royaume de France. C^est alors quails font appel au roi Louis 
XIII, dans une humble supplication/^ pour lui demander en 
exposant les faits de les acquitter de Fexil et de les rappeler. En 
attendant la decision que sa Majestd prendra en temps voulu, ils 
partent a Fetranger. Dans quel coin du monde les comediens se 
rendent-ils ^ M. Lancaster a suppose que le voyage aux Pays-Bas de 
Valleran le Conte en 1612 et 1613 est intimement lie au bannisse- 
ment des cinq comediens ® en question. Ceux-ci auraient done fait 
partie de la troupe de Valleran. Cette hypoth^se qui a 6t6 admissible 
du temps ofi nous ignorions tout des activit^s et des compagnies 
du grand acteur n’est plus soutenable. Les comddiens accompagnant 
Valleran vers les Pays-Bas nous sont, en effet, tons connus de nom. 
Parmi eux on ne eompte pas Frangois de Vautrel et ses membres; 
ceux-ci doivent done avoir fait une tournee k eux seuls, dans des 
pays dont nous ignorons le nom Jusqu^a present. 

De la sorte la querelle conjugale entre Fleury Jacob et Colombe 
Venier a 6t4 cause de la continuation de fermeture de I’Hdtel de 
Bourgogne en novembre et ddeembre 1612 malgre la signature du 
bail. Ceci ne va pas sans causer du prejudice aux Confreres de la 
Passion, aussi exigent-ils une mdemnitd. Au mois de mars de 
Fannee 1613 Robert Gu4rin, Francois de Vautrel et leurs com- 
pagnons out 4te condamnes par le Ch§,telet k payer 36 livres tournois 
aux Maitres et Gouverneurs d^FH6tel de Bourgogne.'^ 

A cette situation intenable r4gnant a Pans aucune modification 

® A ffistory of French Dramatic Literature m the Seventeenth Century, 
Part I, p. 732. 

^ Souli4, Reoherches sur MoUere, Paris 1863, p. 156. 


2 
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n^a 6te apportee en 1613. Pendant qne Fechec de Valleran le Conte 
ne donnait tonjonrs pas la moindre envie a d^antres troupes ambu- 
lantes de tqnter la® fortune dans la capitals, et qu^aucun des anciens 
camarades de Valleran ne pensait a retourner a Pans ou les res- 
sources leur avaient toujours fait defaut, c’est la querelle conjugale 
qui force Punique troupe disposes donner des representations dans 
la capitals a se mettie a Pabri dans des pays strangers L’hiver de 
1612 a 1613, le printemps, Pete et Pautomne de 1613, un nouvel 
hiYcr et un autre printejnps s’ecoulent sans voir renaitre le theatre 
frangais k Pans. 

Le 14 septembre 1613, Louis XIII accords des lettres de remission 
a cinq de ses comediens, condamnes k Pexil par le Parlement de 
Toulouse. Le roi les acquitte du bannissement, les rappelle aupres 
de lui ou ils sont d^habitude et leurs biens leur seront rendus.^^ 
Maintenant Frangois de Vautrel et les siens pouvaient done revenir 
en France et a plus forte raison dans la capitals. 

Quelques semaines plus tard, apres une fermeture de plus d’une 
ann4e et demie, la reouverture de PHdtel de Bourgogne a lieu. 
Toutefois ce ne sont pas nos com6diens frangais qui y commencent 
une s4rie de representations, c^est pour la compagme italienne, 
sous la direction de Tristano Martinelli, dit Arlequm, tant demandee 
par la cour que la reine a loue la salle de la rue Mauconseil poui 
une p4riode de six mois, qui commence au premier octobre pour se 
terminer le 31 mars 1614. Le 8 avril Martinelli signs encore un 
nouveau bail de deux mois dont la dur6e est prolongee le 9 juin ® 
Les comediens italiens ont done mis a profit cette longue absence des 
acteurs frangais et Parrot dans la vie theltrale de la capitals. 

Finalement les exiles reviennent de Petranger. C^est pares quails 
avaient i reclamer d^abord a Toulouse la remise des biens confisques 
que leur voyage a sans doute dur6 si longtemps. Le 27 jum 1614, 
le noble bomme MatMeu de Eoger, sieur de Champluisant, loue la 
grande salle de PH6tel de Bourgogne, k partir de cette date jusqu'au 
30 septembre 1614, au nom de la troupe de Frangois de Vautrel. 
Si la manike dont les Confreres se sont arranges avec eux refiMe 
Paccueil qui leur a ete fait par la capitals, alors nous pouvons 
constater que ce fut un retour joyeux Les Maitres et Gouverneurs 
t4moignent de la bienveillance k leur 6gard, ils leur accordent une 
diminution de loyer, celui-ci s^etant toujours flev6 au moms 200 


* Boouments 
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livres tournois par mois, sera de 160 livres tournois pour eux. Et 
lorsque la troupe, qui pour des raisons inconnues ne, peut Stie 
presente a Paris k la date convenue, ne commeShce sea representa- 
tions que douze jours plus tard les Confreres lui octroient une 
reduction de 60 livres tournois sur le loyer. 

Dans la seconde semaine du mois de juillet 1614, c^est-a-dire pr^s 
de deux annees et demie apr^s le depart de Valleran le Conte, les 
comediens du roi se trouvent de nouveau pour la premise fois sur 
la scene de la grande salle de PHotel de Bourgogne. La vie thdltrale 
de Pans, le the&tre f ranqais renait ! 

II ressort du bail sign6 le 28 novembre 1615, par les comMiens 
du roi, que Colombe Venier a convole en secondes noces avec Fun 
des anciens bannis, Estienne de Ruffin, sieur de la Fontaine.® 

S. WiiMA Dbierkaup-Holsboee 

Yiroflay, Seine-et-Otse 


KEATS’ ELYSIUM OF POETS 

Evidently speaking from bis own experience as a poet, Stephen 
Spender claims that poetry sometimes appears to spring independ- 
ently from books. . . . Yet I do not believe there is any poetry 
which does not spring from intense literary experiences as much as 
from what is called life.” ^ These remarks, because they emphasize 
the importance of learning from boobs m poetic development, should 
be applied to the Romantic poets ; fox in popular imagination, and 
often in scholarly criticism, it is assumed they drew their inspira- 
tion, substance, and images exclusively from their immediate 
experience of life and the one impulse from a vernal wood. But 
as a matter of fact a fair body of their poetry derives directly 
from books, and from what Mr. Spender does not mention as part 
of the education of the poet, the contemplation of monuments and 
objects of art.® In Keats alone the verses on Chapman’s Homer, 
King Lear, The Story of Birmrd, The Flower and the Leaf, the 

® jDoc, mid, 

^Ltfe and the Poet (London, 1942), p. 118. 

® See, for example, Coleridge’s “ The Garden of Boccaccio,” Shelley’s On 
the Medusa of Leonardo da Vinci,” Rossetti’s Sownets for Pictures and 
“The Burden of KTineveh,” passages in Ohilde Barold, iv, and Peacock’s 
satire {Nightmare Abhey, ch. xi) on Byron’s interest in onedegged Venuses 
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Elgin Marbles, a Gem of Leander, and a Grecian Urn are excellent 
examples of art-poetry, a genre which until recently was not given 
the attention it dfeserves.^ More than any other Eomantic poet, 
Keats found his inspiration and themes in myths, literary works 
and objects of art, and so utilized his source as to make it an 
important element in the context of meaning. 

How important a knowledge of source material is in a fruitful 
reading of poetry of this kind is best illustrated from Keats^ On 
Eirst Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” and particularly from the 
octave, which has been generally taken as a metaphorical rendering 
of actual nature, when in point of fact the phrase western islands ” 
indicates that the poet is using allusively an artistic and mythical 
topography as old as Homer. On the assumption that Keats used 
Eobertson’s History of America for the octave as well as the sestet, 
J W. Beach argues that these islands are the West Indies.^ But 
the West Indies are not realms of gold, and they do not so appear 
in Eobertson, to whom they are savaged places, some of them 
inhabited by cannibals.® It can be shown that the western islands 
are an oblique allusion to the Islands of the Blest, and that Keats, 
inspired by a mythical topography, built his own myth of the 

and headless Miner vas Wordsworth, who might he least suspected of 
attempting this kind of verse, often turned with some relief, as he tells us 

Pillar of Trajan,” 23-34), from nature to the contemplation of works 
of art. See, for example, his verses on the Cathedral of Cologne, Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Last Supper, Raphael’s the Baptist, the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
etc , in Memorials of a Tour of th*e Continent and Memotials of a Tour of 
Italy; poems on painters and paintings (and books) in Miscellaneous 
Sonnets, “Elegiac Stanzas” on Beaumont’s Peele Castle, the effusions on 
pictures of the Bird of Paradise, Lucca Giordano’s Endymion, and especially 
“Lines Suggested by a Portrait from the Pencil of P. Stone,” in which 
Wordsworth elaborates on the glory of art, a favorite theme in his later 
verse. 

® Edmund Blunden, “ Romantic Poetry and the Fine Arts,” Proceedings 
of the British Academy, xxvin (London, 1942), Stephen A Larrabee, 
Bnylish Bards and Qreoian MarUes (New York, 1943), Keats’ interest 
in art-poetry was apparently intense; according to Woodhouse (C. L, 
Finney, The Bvolution of Keats's Poetry, Cambridge, Mass, 1936, i, 192), 
he planned a senes of sonnets on James Tassie’s descriptions of ancient 
and modern gems and cameos ^ 

Keats’s Realms of Gold,” PULA, xux (1934), 248. Of Finney (i, 
123) who agrees with Professor Beach, but adds that another source is 
“the mythological story of the Elysium of poets” which Keats read in 
English poetry See n. 21 and 22 below. 

^The Works of William Eolertson (London, 1821), vn, 114; vxEi, 107. 
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Elysium of poets living in a beautiful west about which, says 
Strabo, poets after Homer keep dinning stories into our ears/^ ® 
It IS in the sestet that the poet returns to the acoual wojld. In the 
octave, meanwhile, Keats is another poet after Homer (and after 
Drayton), dinning another stoiy about the west into our ears. 

The important inner meaning of the narrative in the octave is 
the apotheosis of poetry and poets * Poetry is equated with golden 
regions vaguely westward, and poets with kings ruling over them/ 
The closely knit metaphorical language outlines an ideal polity, 
well organized as from higher to lower, with poet kings holding 
their domains in fief and owung allegiance to Apollo as lord , and 
Homer as master of the epic is appropriately described as ruler of 
the largest of the island kingdoms ® The point to be noted is that 
this allegorical ]Ourney westward alludes to the immortality of 
older poets, who live not only in the poetry they left behind, but 
also in another world, fair and wonderful, where they still enjoy 
Apollons favor. Poets have a double immortality,^^ as Keats calls 
it in Ins comments on the ode Bards of Passion and of Mirth, ® 
which makes explicit what is allusive in the sonnet . 

Balds of Passion and of Mntli, 

Ye have left your souls on earth’ 

Ye have souls in heaven too, 

Double-lived in regions new’ 

The Elysium Keats constructs, and symbolizes by the golden world 
of poetry the poets left behind, conforms closely to a favorite 

® Geography, iii 2, 13, trans Horace Leonard Jones, Loeb Class Libraiy. 

^ Cf Sleep and Poetry, 267-268, and Hyperion, ii, 228-229, on poet kings. 

®At lines 5-6 the sonnet re-phrases a notion found in an earlier poem, 
the epistle “ To Charles Cowden Clarke,” 66-67 : Clarke had taught Keats 
that “ epic was of all the king, / Round, vast, and spanning all like Saturn’s 
ring ” That Keats implies a value in the topographical references to poetry 
in the Chapman sonnet and elsewhere, is clear from his elaborate meta- 
phor contrasting, in his attack on Wordsworth, modern poets as governors 
of petty states and older poets as ^‘Emperors of vast Provinces” {The 
Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Porman, 2nd ed , London, 1935, p 96); 
Keats underscores his attack by including in the letter Lines on the 
Mermaid Tavern,” which eulogizes and places the older poets in Elysium 
Cf. the “dominions” of Milton (“Lines on Seeing a Lock of Milton’s 
Hair ” ) ; “ that greatest mastery / And kingdom over all the Realms of 
verse” (“Acrostic”), and the partial defense of Endymion as a “little 
region” {Letters, p. 53). 

^Letters, p. 265 For a possible source of this idea see Spenser’s The 
Humes cf Time, 310-34;3. 
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Speculation of his, that we shall enjoy ourselves here after by 
having what we called happiness on Earth repeated in a finer tone 
and so repe^ted/^ In the Ode to Apollo,^^ which anticipates the 
mythopoeic quality of the sonnet, the souls of poets in the god’s 
western halls of gold ” still en^oy a mastership of the art of song; 
and m Lines to the Mermaid Tavern ” they sip divine beverage 
in an Elysian tavern. Similarly, in the octave of the Chapman 
sonnet the poets follow their old pursuit in an ideal commonwealth 
where, still inspired by Apollo, their happiness consists in a con- 
tinued mastery of their art. As is fitting in such a context, Homer 
IS neither old nor blind, he resembles the youthful and vigorous 
Homer of Keats’ other early verse.^^ 

That an Elysium is involved becomes apparent when the phrase 
western islands ” is examined in the light of Keats’ certain and 
probable reading in ancient and modern literature dealing with an 
idealized and mythical topography which features those fortunate 
islands where dwell the manes of heroes. Valuable as the passages 
in Eobertson’s history are in illuminating this journey westward, 
they are less valuable than passages from mythographers. More- 
over, commentators have overlooked references in Eobertson to the 
Fortunate Islands (the Canaries), which to a poet as deeply 
affected as Keats was by classical myth would suggest the Elysium 
dreamed by the ancients, who associated with any Atlantic islands, 
actual or conjectural, a utopian existence after death and the 
survival of the Golden Age of Saturn’s reign.^® 

Letters, 68. 

to Apollo,” s. 2; Stood Tip-Toe,” 217 Homer ‘Hooks out 
through renovated eyes ” and steps " at the trumpet’s call an unorthodox 
portrait which has puzzled readers. The best explanation is found in an 
article by H. E. Briggs {« Swift and Keats,” J^MLA, Lxi, December 1946, 
1104), who points out that Keats’ portrait may be traced to the description 
of Homer in ^idlwer’s Travels, in, viii; Homer “walked very erect for 
one of his age,” says Swift, “and his eyes were the most quick and 
piercing I ever beheld.” Of. the martial Homer leading the horse in The 
Battle of the Books, 

Op cit,, vn, 10, 42, 374. 

“Actual islands off the African coast, says Plutarch (“ Sertorius,” vni 
Imes), were universally thought to be, even among barbarian^, the location 
of the Elysian Field and the home of blessed spirits Cf. Strabo, i. 1 6 So 
persistent was this belief that Lucian, in A True ' elaborately 

burlesques it in his description of wonderful western islands Elizabethan 
writers sometimes identified England with one of the Fortunate Islands (R 
E. Cawley, Unpathed Waters, Princeton, 1940, pp 12-13). This identifica- 
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At the Enfield school Keats read not only Robertson, but also 
John Lempriere‘s dictionary which, so Clarke emphasizes, ^^he 
appeared to learn,^^ The dictionary summ'hrizes .the legends 
about fruitful and idyllic islands west of Mauritania/® repre- 
sented as the seats of the blessed/^ with a wholesome and temper- 
ate air which might have suggested to Keats the pure serene 
of Homer's kingdom. In identifying Elysium with western islands, 
Lempriere follow'ed closely some of the classical writers he refers 
to as sources of information. Two of them (Horace, Epoie xvi, 
and Plutarch, ^^Life of Sertorius”), and two other sources 
{Odyssey^ iv, 563-568, and Aeneid, vi, 637 ff.) not mentioned but 
paraphrased by Lempriere, may have been known to Keats before 
the composition of the sonnet in October of 1816. He was probably 
reading Horace some time before the fall of 1816, for Keats quotes 
him in the earliest known letter.^® According to Clarke,^'^ Keats 
read Homer in Pope^s version at Enfield, and finished translating 
the Aeneid shortly after he left school. Plutarch^s account of 
Sertorius^ yearning to visit the Portunate Islands is reported in 
Lempriere; but the Lvves may have been known directly to Keats 
through Tom,^® who in the spring of 1817 was reading to his 
brother passages from Pope’s Homer found m a translation of 

tion may derive from the ancient legends of the Elysium of the Hyper- 
boreans, who weie particularly favored by Apollo (see A. 0. Lovejoy and 
George Boas, Primitimsm and Related Ideas %n Antiqmty^ Baltimore, 1935, 
p. 304 ff , and especially p 307 ) . Keats, it should be noted, makes England 
Apollons land {Sleep and Poetry ^ 171-183) Cf DiSijton, Poly-OlMon, Illus- 
tration to ‘‘The Eighth Song,” 100 “Apollo . . is showed to have 

been expressly among the Br%tons ” 

RecolleoUons of Wr%ters (New York, [1878]), p 124 

Classical Dictionary, 7th ed (London, 1809), under “Foitunatae 
Insulae” and “Elysium.” 

Letters, p 4 There is disagreement on the dating of this letter, 
written from Dean Street and dated simply “ Wednesday Octr 9th,” which 
fell in 1816 Since there is no evidence that Keats lived in Dean Street in 
1816, M B. Forman claims Wednesday, October 11, 1815, as the correct 
date, W, H Garrod, Wednesday, October 9, 1816 {The Poettcal Worhs of 
John Keats, Oxford, 1939, p Ixxii). Garrod’s dating is preferable j for 
the letter mentions verses “composed some time ago,” among them the 
epistle “ To George Felton Mathew,” dated November 1815 Garrod argues 
that the letter preceded Keats and Clarke’s reading in Chapman’s Homer, a 
conclusion reasonably warranted by internal evidence 

Op. oif,, pp. 125, 129. 

Letters, p. 29. 
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Plutarch, which can be identified as that of John and William 
Langhorne since it carries, interest'ngly enough. Pope’s version of 
Homer’s description of the Islands of the BlestJ" Virgil locates 
Elysium underground; but all other writers, with the possible 
exception of Tibullus, agree on its remoteness in a western ocean,=“ 
a distinctive feature of Keats’ description. The original of Keats’ 
Elysium of poets is in the Aeneid (VI, 660 ff.), where Virgil 
departs from the tradition of reserving Elysium solely for warrior 
folk and demi-gods and introduces pu vates whose songs were worthy 
of Phoebus and who, as in Keats’ “Ode to Apollo” and the 
Chapman sonnet, ideally pursue the art of poetry. In this Virgil 
was followed by English poets,*’- particularly Drayton, who elo- 
quently describes Apollo’s prophets enjoying immortality “ Among 
the flowres that never fade, / But flowrish like their wit.” 

The Poets Paradise this is, 

To which hut few can come; 

The Muses onely hower of hlisse 
Their Deare 


FlutarcWs lAves, tians. John and William Langhorne, 6 vols. (London, 
1770), I, 233; cf IV, 10-11. There was a second edition in 1813. 

^^Lovejoy and Boas, pp 290 ff., 30, A passage in Tibullus, i in 57-06, 
not cited by Lovejoy and Boas, describes a Virgilian Elysium, but the lefei- 
ence to the untilled earth bearing fruit suggests the fslands of the Blest, 
Such commingling is not unusual among the ancients , the best instance of 
it is found in Horace’s Epode xvt, which combines Elysium, the Islands of 
the Blest, and the Fortunate Islands. 

Spenser, loo, cit,; Chapman, sonnet to the Earl of Southampton {The 
Poems, ed Phyllis Brooks Bartlett, New York, 1941, p 401 ; cf. Chapman’s 
translation of Silius Italicus’ piaise of Homer, p. 390) , Milton, ending to 
" L’Allegro,” quoted by Keats m the epistle “ To George Felton Mathew,” 
18, which antedates the Chapman sonnet, Vansittart, "The Pleasure of 
Poetry” (Dodsley’s A VolleoUovi of Poems, London, 1763, ill, 226), dis- 
cussed by Finney {i, 63) as a likely model for Keats’ " Ode to Apollo ” (cf. 
other descriptions of the Elysium of poets in Dodsley, n, 75, 107-109 and 
VL 17) 

«2"The Description of Elizium,” initial song of The Mmes Ehstmm; cf 
"To My Worthy Friend Mr. George Chapman” {The Works of Mtchael 
Drayton, ed J, William Hebei, Oxford, 1931, I, 603) 

In blest Miismm (in a place most fit) 

Under the tree due to the Delphian God, 

Musaeus, and that Uhad Singer sit. 

And neare to them that noble Besiod, 
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teats^ innovation consists in compounding the Vixgilian and 
English Elysium with famed western islands, which serve two 
functions in the sonnet . They are the immortality of poets, and they 
symbolize the excellence of their poetry. Keats is so impressed by 
the greatness of poets and their poetry that he appropriately refers 
us to a supernature traditionally identified with remote western 
regions, better ordered and more splendid than the actual. The 
metaphors are not drawn from nature ; the realms of gold and 
the wide expanse ” with its pure serene suggest an artistic 
and imaginative topography of a snpernature set apart by the 
ancients beyond the bounds of the known world, and copied by 
English poets who frequently transferred to the New World 
features of the ancient islands.^^ The wide expanse and pure 
serene/^ Professor Beach contends, allude to the Pacific, ruled by 
Homer, and so by extension the epic poet rules vast lands, for who 
controls the seas controls the lands they touch , this, it is argued, 
Keats learned from Robertson. But aside from the question of the 
fitness of an expanse of ocean in the context of demesne,’^ to 
understand Homer as ruling the Pacific is to make the last four 
hues, where we meet Cortez staring at the Pacific, anti-climactic 
and somewhat redundant. The sonnet progresses, not from Pacific 
to Pacific, but from mythical kingdoms vaguely located westward 
to the actual and localized — planet and an ocean, the discovery 
of which makes explicit the sense of admiration mixed with awe 
before the greatness of Homer (and the unnamed poets) in the 
octave, an admiration translated into an allusion to a western 
Elysium which is the poef s reward. The allusion to a myth carries 
out the archaic flavor of a language bards in fealty to Apollo ’0 
referring us to past literature and a poet-mythographer, and under- 
lines the quality of remoteness appropriate to a description of an 
ideal world far removed from the actual. 

G. Giovankiot 

The Catholic University of Amertoa 

®®See Drayton, To the Virginian Voyage”; Waller, Battle of the 
Summer Islands; Marvell, “Bermudas”; Joseph Warton, ending to “ The 
Enthusiast”; Berkeley, "Verses on Planting Arts and Learning in 
America ” , and cf. Cawley, op, cit , pp 26-30, on the West as the seat of the 
Earthly Paradise The classical features of western islands and lands are 
preserved by Milton, read hy Keats at the Enfield school, in the Spirit’s 
epilogue in Gomus, and in Parad%se Lost, m, 567-571, which combines the 
Fortunate Islands, the Elysian Fields, and the Garden of the Hesperides. 
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NEW MANUSCRIPTS OP TEJE BIOTS AND SAYINGS OF 
TEE PEILOSOPEEBS 

In my edition of The Bids and Sayings of the Philosophers^ 
I listed all the English manuscripts of the various translations then 
known to me, to the number of thirteen.® Since two further manu- 
scripts have come to my attention in the intervening years, it seems 
desirable to publish a short account of them. Both manuscripts 
contain the translation made by Earl Rivers and printed by 
William Caxton (Westminster, 1477),® and both have obviously 
been copied from the printed volumes. 

I. Columbia University Library, Phmpton Collection, MS. 259,^ 
numbered fohos 79-86’". Late fifteenth century; the title reads 
“ Dyteys PhylosophorMm.” ® 

The text is much condensed, being considerably shorter than 
in Caxton’s print.® Though the quotations are frequently some- 
what rewritten and equally often assigned to other philosophers 


B. T. S, 0. S. 211 (1941), p. xixfl. 

‘To the list of French MSS noted on pp. xiii-xv can be added 42. 
Boston Public Library (see More Books, Sept. 1941, pp 315-321, this may- 
be my no. 41); 43. Pans, private collection, 1906 (of. A. Boinet, “Un 
Bibliophile du XV< Sifecle. Le grand Bitard de Bourgogne,” Bibl de VEeole 
des Ohartes, Lxvii, 1906, p 261 ff.) ; 44 Major J. H S. Borthwick sale, 
Sotheby, 3 June 1946, lot 198 (Quaritch, cat. 641, no 847) In addition to 
the MSS. m the Bibliothbque Royale at Brussels -which I noted on p xiy, 
n 2, Mr. H. Bober kindly informs me of two more m that libraiv MSS 
11109 and 11114. 

•A facsimile edition was printed by William Blades, London, 1877 

* Seymour de Ricci, Oeytsus of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts vn 
the United States and Canada, New York, 1935-40, ii, 1800, enters this 
under the Latin title " Dicta philosophorum ” without noting that the text 
M in English. See also Samuel A. Ives, “ Corrigenda and Addenda to the 
Descriptions of the Plimpton Manuscripts as recorded in the De Ricci 

Speculum, xvn, p. 45. I have used the pencilled leaf notations in 
the MS., not Mr Ives^ numbers. 

•The philosophers represented in the text appear in the following order 

Dyogenes, Socrates, Platon, Aly- 
sa^djT, Ptholome, Ugmon, Assaron, Anes, Pthesylim, Galeon and Protei 

•It IS scarce y probable that the MS. was copied from a manuscnpt St 

z;“ ““ «“ 
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than those to whom they are ascribed in the original/ there can be 
no doubt that they derive from the translation made by Earl Eivers. 
In the Plimpton MS., the chapter on Sabyon reads: 

Sabyon seyd cut thy tung rathyr than spek ony thyng that schold noy thy 
frendys And yef ye lese ony thyng sey nat ye haue loste yt but restoryd 
that was nat yours 

In the Caxton edition/ the same passage occurs as : 

And in dede beyng in the engyne cut his tong with his owne teth / to 
thentent that he myght not accuse his felowes and frendes And the sayd 
sabyon lyued xlviij yere / and her after folowed of his seynges to his 
disciples And sayd if ye lese eny thing say not ye haue lost it but saye ye 
haue restored that was not youres ® 

Again the passage on Anese in the Plimpton MS. reads : 

Anes the Phylosophyr seyth whan men wax olde Theyre^’- vertuys be 
dyspysyd And he seyd the lyeh men be more fferefull then the pore. He 
seyd the nobyll deth ys better than the vyle dommacton One of the gretest 
vylonyes & iniquiteys of the worlde ys for to do vyleny vn-to jnpotent 
persones And he seyd the moste cwteyse geuer ys he that g€uet[h] on- 
axyd And seyd A suspechyous man may neuer haue goode lyue And 
seyd haue thy-selfe in goode A-weyte thow thou be stronger than thyn 
Enemy & en-dever the to make pease He that demaundetTi but reason ys 
abyll to vanquesche all hts Ennemyys And he seyd yt ys A foule thyng 
to be so eurius for the fedyng of the body to hurte both yt & the soule.^® 

^ Guillaume Telin made a similar flonlegium from the French text , see 
my edition, pp xvii-xviii. 

® The quotations are taken from the two copies of Caxton’s first edition 
in The Pierpont Morgan Library; cf Ada Thurston and Curt F Buhler, 
Chech L%st of Fifteenth Century Printing in The Pierpont Morgan Library/, 
New York, 1939, p. 166, nos. 1759 and 1759a The two copies agree through- 
out in these quotations. 

® Scrope (p 42, 11. 14-15) has- ‘*if ye lese eny thinge, say not Ipai ye 
haue lost it, hot saithe )?at ye hath restored pat pe whiche was not youns ” 
The anonymous version reads “yf ye leese any thinge, loke ye seye nat 
that ye haue loste it but seye that ye haue made restitucion of that that 
was nat yours.’' 

The other English translations as well as the French MSS. have Onese. 

Note that capital T (or A) is also found in the printed text. 

^®This sentence is omitted by the anonymous translator 

Scrope (252 26-28) renders this as: he saithe. it is a foule thing 

for vs to be besy in meetis for pe body w-it/^out that we be besye in meetis 
for pe soule” The anonymous version (253, 29-31) has- And seith; it is 
an euel thinge for vs to be desyerous of goode meetes for the body and 
leue the coryous meetes that shulde refresshe the soulle.” 
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According to the other versions, only the first four sentences belong 
to Anese^ (Onese^), the next four to Saedarge (Magdarge) and 
the last one to Thesille. The comparable lines, m the order in 
which they occur in the Caxton edition, are . 

Anese the phylosophre saith Whan men wexe olde Their veitues ben 
dyspysed And the riche men ben more ferfnl than pouie men And he sayd 
the noble deth is better than a vyle domynacion . One of the grettest 
vylonyes & inyquitees of the world is for to do vilonie vnto an impotent 
persdne . And he sayde the most curteys gyuer is he. that gyiieth 
without axing And sayd In what someuer place thou be with thyn enneiny. 
be it in disporte or otherwyse make al way good wacche on thy self though 
so be thou be strenger than he and mightiei yet laboure al way to make 
peas . . And sayde. A suspecious man may neuer haue good lyf . . . . And 
sayde He that demautideth but reason is able to vaynquysshe & ouercome 
his ennemye. , . . And sayde It is a foule thing to be so cuiious foi the 
feding of the body that it hurteth both it & the saule. 

As the footnotes have clearly indicated, the text of the Plimpton 
MS. was not derived from either the Scrope or the anonymous 
version. The choice of names, words and capitals proves that the 
te: 3 d: was copied from Caxton, though it cannot be determined with 
absolute certainty which particular edition was used. 

II. Curt P. Buhler, New York, MS. 11. 74 paper folios, the first 
two of which are unnumbered and 3-74 are foliated 1-72 with errors. 
Early seventeenth century. 

The present manuscript is a copy of the edition usually described 
as Caxton^s second edition (Blades 28, Duff 124),^^ as the follow- 

^*The early editions are listed by the Short-Title Catalogiie of Books 
Printed %n England, Scotland, & Ireland , . . (STC), London 

1920, nos. 6826-6830 Full bibliographical details for the fifteenth-century 
editions will be found in William Blades, The Life and Typography of 
William Canaton, London, 1861-63, nos. 10, 28 and 83, and E. Gordon Duff, 
Fifteenth-century English Books, Bibliographical Society, 1917, nos 123-125. 
The orthography indicates that the scribe may have used the second edition 
(Duff 124). 

two papers I published in The Lilrary (xv, 316-329 and xxi, 284- 
90), I attempted to show that this second edition was actually the first. 
Some evidence which came to my notice in May, 1942, seemed to indicate 
that my conclusions were incorrect. I have planned to investigate this 
problem more thoroughly when it is once again possible to consult all the 
copies of Gaxton’s edition now extant and the MSS at Lambeth are 
once more available for study. 
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ing two extracts will show. Under Pitagoras, the manuscript 
reads : 

And said god is not only worshipped by the sacryfices or by other oblacions 
don vnto him but by the wille and acceptable ententis 

In Caxton^s second edition/® this sentence similarly appears as : 

And said god is not onely worshijiped by the sacrifices or by other oblacions 
don vnto hym but by the wylle and acceptable ententis 

while the first edition prints: 

And said god is not worshipped by the sacrifices or by other oblacions (s^o) 
don vnto hym but onely by the wyll and acceptable ententis 

Again the first line of Sacdarge reads in the manuscript : 

Sacdarge saith that the werkis of this vnto another worlde ben guided by 
two tliingis one is by science of w/wch the soule is adressid & that other is 
bysenes of wAtcli the soule & the body ben entreteigned & knyt 

While the second edition printed by Caxton agrees with the wording 
of the manuscript, the first edition presents : 

Sacdarge saith that the werkes of this worlde ben adressed by two thingis 
one is by science of whiche the sowle is adressyd, & that other is bysenes of 
whiehe the soule & the body ben adiessid 

In every instance throughout the book, wherever the first and 
second editions differ, the manuscript has the text of the second 
edition. 

At the end of the manuscript is found the note : 

Wrytten oute for mee by my man John May m May 1621 19th Jacohi 
Regis Pe. Manwood 

The signature is most probably that of Sir Peter Manwood, the 
learned antiquarian and patron of learned men.^® Curiously 

The quotation is taken from the copy in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library (Herman R Mead, Incunalula in the EunHngton Library, San 
Marino, 1937, no, 5226) 

^^In 1604 Manwood purchased a copy of Harding’s Chronicle (now MS 
Ashmole 34 in the Bodleian), this being another example of his interest 
in antiquarian studies. 

Sir Peter was one of those interested m the founding of a Society of 
Antiquaries through application for a Royal charter m March, 1617/8 (cf. 
Archaeologia, i, xxi). 
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enough this manuscript was written only three months before 
Manwood was obliged to flee from England as the result of the 
financial difficulties into which his lavish style of living had 
brought him.^® 

It may be recalled that Sir Peter’s son, Thomas Manwood, was 
drowned m Prance in 1613. William Browne commemorated this 
premature death by an elegy which forms the fourth eclogue of 
his The Shepherd’s Pipe.” This work is sometimes presumed to 
have suggested Lycidas or, at least, to have supplied some hints 
to Milton for that great elegy.^’- However this may be, the present 
manuscript provides conclusive evidence for the fact that a scholarly 
interest in mediaeval English texts survived into the age of Milton. 

CuET P. Bxjhlee 

The Pierpont Morgan Library 


TWO NOTES ON THE CHESS TEEMS IN THE BOOK 
OF THE DUCHESS 

The usual explanations of the role of the fers in The Book of 
the Duchess are not Tery enlightening. It is clear that Chaucer 
chose the fers to symbolize the wife of the mourning figure in black 
because the piece had feminine associations, being otherwise called 
the queen; but it is not so clear why he should have represented 
the loss of the fers as tantamount to losing the game. The details 
of the chess game— saying check, mate in the middle of the board by 
a ‘ poun errant,’ fortune as an opponent, the loss of the fers— are 
all taken from The Romun de Id Rose, as Skeat has shown.^ Chaucer 
probably uses fers because the Roman uses the word; see fierce, 1, 

See DM, xxxvT, 106 

Browne was Mmself an antiquarian who drew upon the works of 
Hoccleve; compare W. C Hazlitt’s edition of Browne’s Worlca, London, 
1888-9, I, sivi, and B P. Hammond, Enghsh Verse between Ohmoer and 
Surrep, Durham (H. C ), 1927, pp. 66, 58-9 

"Hazhtt, op oit, I, XXV, and Hugh C. H. Candy, “Milton’s Beading of 
JJrowne, Noiee^and Queries^ CLvm, 310-12. 

Tts*'* C!1«^er, ed. Kev. Walter W. Skeat 
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6711 in the text of Langlois, where its loss also causes the loss of 
the game. 

In modern chess, where the qneen is by far the most 'powerful 
piece, her loss could easily be fatal. But in medieval chess the 
queen was not nearly so powerful and hence the parallel that Skeat 
chooses IS not to the point.^ Beryn may have been ^ in bevy plyghte ^ 
when he lost his rook, for the rook was the strongest piece in the 
medieval game.® Eecognizing the fact that the medieval queen did 
not have much power, as she was limited to a move to an adjacent 
diagonal square," ^ Robinson suggests that Chaucer may have had 
in mind the power of a real queen." ® However, this is also beside 
the point. The role the fers played in medieval chess strategy, not 
her importance as an aggressive piece, explains why the Roman and 
Chaucer could represent her loss as being tantamount to the loss of 
the game. The usual strategy of the queen is thus expressed by 
Murray . The mam use that he [the medieval player] made of his 
Queen was to keep her in close attendance on the King to interpose 
her when the opponent's Rook checked from the other side of the 
board." ® The close attendance " of the two may have suggested 
the relation of husband and wife, which they symbolize in The 
Booh of the Duchess Also, the medieval game must frequently 
have ended with the loss of the queen, since the king thereafter 
would have no protection from the attack of the powerful rook, 
especially in the ending called the Bare King," in which the king 
of the loser has been deprived of all his protection.'^ Since the 
queen had little aggressive power, there would be no reason for a 
player to entrap her as early as possible, as there is in the modern 
game. Assuming that, then as now, most players were opportunistic, 
a player would probably let her go to the end and concentrate on the 
more powerful figures. Even if she had been lost earher, as in the 
passage from The Roman de la Rose, her loss would be felt most 
keenly at the end when the rook checked from the side. 

Several quotations from sources given in full by Murray will 

p. 480 

J. R Murray, A "History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), p. 470 
p. 452. 

^ The Complete Works of Ceoffrey Chaucer, ed. F, K. Hobinson (Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1933), p. 884. 

* Op cit, p. 470. 

’^Ibid,, p. 452. 
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illustrate the role of the queen. A poem published by Thomas Hyde 
m his Mandragorjf;as (1698) under the title De SkaMludio, has the 
following lines (25-27) on the move and function of the queen: 

Nam regma non ualebit Impedire alteram 

Sm regi deputata Velut pro custodia 

Circunquaque per transuersum Bxnas regat tabulas.® 

Another quotation will show that the loss of the queen was fre- 
quently the prelude to the loss of the game. It is taken from a 
poem entitled Elegia de Ludo Scachorum (11. 33-34) : 

Eex manet incaptus, subtracta coniuge solus. 

Comuge subtraeta, nil ualet in tabula. 

According to other readings, the second half of the last line should 
be nil manet in tabula,” or rex manet in tabula.” ^ The poem 
goes on to show that after the queen is gone only mate remains to 
the king. Of this poem Murray says that it attaches “extra- 
ordinary importance ” to the queen, so much so as to raise “ doubts 
as to the accuracy of the text.” But surely, if the queen acted as 
a guard, she would be the last piece to be taken, and Murray has 
indicated that such was the usual strategy. 

It seems pretty clear to me that what Chaucer had in mind was 
the close association of the king and fers, suggesting the close rela- 
tion of lover and beloved, husband and wife (this in addition to 
the other name of the piece), and the fact that from that “close 
attendance” the fers was likely to be the last piece taken before 
the king was mated, certainly the situation in The Booh of the 
Duchess. 

11. Another puzzle in the use of the word fers has been created 
by the explanations of lines 722-725 : 


IHdj p. 515. Murray explains that hinas is loosely used, and that the 
line means that the queen may move to an adjacent square (p. 500), I'he 
poem, he thinks, is of the twelfth century (p. 499). 

> nid., p. 018. The poem exists in seven MSS dating from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century, one at Oxford (p. 503). 

^ further evidence of the station of the fers (or 

Vmr) near the king to guard over him, see Antonins van der Tdn de 
r Sohaohspveh (Berlin, 1881), pp. 30 and 

S'fL^T translation of an Arabic codex, and pp. 78 and 

Spanish codex, Libro del Aoedrem, and German translation. 
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Ne say noglit soo, for trewely, 

Thogh ye had lost the feises twelve, 

And ye for sorwe mordred yourselve, 

Ye sholde be dampned- . . 

The man in black has been explaining that he has lost his fers and 
thereby the game; the dreamer warns him that had his loss been 
twelve times as great as he says it is^ and great enough to cause 
suicide, he would have been damned for the suicide as were the 
classical persons he mentions. Of course, the dreamer does not yet 
recognize the symbolism. 

Assuming that fers may have meant piece in general as well as 
a particular piece, in itself an unlikely assumption, the trouble m 
the accepted explanation lies in the word twelve, Skeat understood 
the reference to be to a single game ending .with the Bare King.^^ 
He had difficulty with the numbers. Bell understood all the pieces 
except the pawns, but that gave only seven: Skeat counted the 
eight pawns but could not count the seven pieces since that W'ould 
give fifteen. He therefore counted all the pawns and one rook, 
one knight, one bishop, and the queen and got twelve. In counting 
the ma^or pieces, he counted hnds^ but in counting the pawns, he 
counted each one. Each pawn,^^ he says, had an individuality 
of its own.^^ He cites Caxton^s Same of Chess to show that each 
pawn represented an occupation, such as laborer, smith, physician, 
etc, Eobinson accepted the explanation and added a reference from 
Murray to the Bare King ending.^^ But in a Bare King ending, 
the winning player must have taJcen exactly fifteen pieces. How- 
ever neat the allegory, it does not fit the conditions of the actual 
game, as it must if it is to be of any use as an explanation. Actually, 
the dreamer is probably not thinking of any single game. The 
game has been lost, no matter how, and the man in black laments 
in particular his fers. For the dreamer to come back and say, 
Even though you had lost the game by losing all the pieces,’^ would 
have been almost nonsense. The man in black has lost all his 
pieces m losing the game, even though it is the loss of one piece that 
he chooses to mourn. The method of losing does not matter here. 
Surely the dreamer means, not Had you lost the game in a difier- 
ent way,^^ but Had your loss been twelve times as great,^’ i. e,, 

Op cit , pp. 481-2. He took Ms cue from Bell. Of. Poetical Worlcs of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1854-56), vi, 159 
Op. dt., p. 884. 

3 
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twelve queens, twelve games, by metonomy* At any rate, if he is 
speaking of the icfne game, he wonld have to say ferses flftene 
to be accurate. On Skeafs allegorizing, I may quote Murray 
again. Gaston translated his Omie of Chess from Vignay's version 
of Cessolis^s LibeT de moribiis hominum et nohiluni, Cessolis was 
the first to adopt this allegory, and of it Murray says, '"This 
fanciful nomenclature never passed into general use.^^ 

An attempt has been made to show that the dreamer was think- 
ing of the game of draughts rather than of chess.^^ Stevenson feels 
as I do that Skeafs explanation is invalid; he goes on to show 
that draughts were played in England at that time and that fers 
might possibly have been used to indicate a piece in the game, but 
fails, m my opinion, to show sufficient reason for the sudden and 
unexplained (in the poem, that is) shift of reference. The asso- 
ciation of femininity, which applies to both the fers in chess and 
the counter in draughts, would not have been in the forefront of 
the dreamer^s mind, as he fails to understand the symbol the man 
in black uses. That both games were played on the same board 
hardly seems reason enough for the shift. There are associations 
between the two games, as Stevenson has pointed out, but he has not 
brought forth any reason strong enough to explain why the dreamer 
should refer to a wholly different game so suddenly. 

The rime probably explains sufficiently the choice of the number 
twelve. Chaucer uses the twelve-selve rime six times in The Booh 
of the Duchess (U. 419-20, 463-64, 573-74, 723-24, 831-32, 1323- 
24) , He does not use either word with another rime. Furthermore, 
twelve is a good round number (to many different peoples for 
curious reasons) and to Chaucer it has easy associations when 
numbers of companions are in question — ^twelve apostles, douzepers, 
etc. 

This point of view would have occurred naturally to every reader 
had it not been for the definite article in line 723 

Tihogli ye had lost the ferses twelve. 

The article occurs in every MS and makes the line easy to scan. 
However, for the sake of the sense I should favor emending the lino 
by dropping it. This may seem a drastic solution, but two things 

Op, Git , p. 544 On the provenience of Caxton’s book, see p. 547. 

W. Stevenson, '^Chaucer’s Ferses Twelve,'* SJLE 7 
215-222. ^ 
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are to be said. First, the authorities for the text are all bad. In 
Eobinson^s words, ^^The authorities agree in 'supporting many 
readings which are either unsatisfactory in sense or metrically in- 
ferior. . . . See, for example, 1. 660, where the, present in all 
MSS, must be omitted because it makes the line too long. Second, 
the resulting line will not be un-Chaucerian, at least for this poem. 
Compare 1. 736, 

Nolde not love her, and right thus, 

and 1. 741. 

Wolde for a fers make this woo, 

in which a combination of consonants compensates for the loss of 
an unaccented syllable. Failure to recognize this principle has 
led both Skeat and Koch to amend 1. 681 unnecessarily: 

My wille, whan she my fers kanghte, 
to 

My wille, whan my fers she kanghte. 

Though omission of the article goes against the authorities and 
results in a line slightly less regular, it appears necessary to solve 
the difficulty ; the sense of fers will no longer have to be strained, 
the mystery of twelve disappears, and the remark of the dreamer 
will make sense. 

Fkaivklin D. Cooley 

'nmvers%ty of Maryland 


DAISIES PIED AND ICICLES 

Ko songs have been better loved or more admired than the two 
which constitute the anti-masque at the end of Love's Labour^s 
Lost : — ^^‘^When daisies pied^^ and ^^When icicles hang.^^ John 
Masefield has called them ^^the loveliest thing ever said about 
England,” and a small anthology in their praise could easily be 
compiled. Yet has any commentator ever called due attention to 
one of their most remarkable features, or offered to account for it ? 
I refer to the fact that in the first song, which, as Mr. De la Mare 
felicitously observes, sweeps before the eye a whole countryside — 

Op>. oit, p. 1016. 
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meadow, hedge, and copse— fresh and sweet with spring,” the 
burden (in all senses) of the song falls upon a consideration which 
elsewhere in Shakespeare, as in life, makes toward tragedy, and 
‘ with this regard its current turns awry.’ A sour note, undeniably, 
even though an allowed Elizabethan jest. Whilst again, in the other 
song, the poet has marshaled reminders of the genuine physical 
discomforts of winter, adding one to another, to culminate in the 
hooting of the “staring” owl, which every generation has con- 
curred m regarding as unmusical, depressing, even dismal and ill- 
omened.’- And this, for the nonce, he perversely calls “a merry 
note.” 

Let me hasten to acknowledge that the songs in their entirety 
convey no despondent impression. Eather, they leave us -with a 
sense of two contrastmg kinds of intense pleasure : the out-of-door 
enjoyment of delicious springtide, and the companionable, snug 
enjoyment of a winter fireside, the satisfying sense that all things 
disagreeable are shut out. It is just this paradox that calls for 
comment. “The excellence of every art,” Keats memorably de- 
clared, “ is its intensity, capable of making all disagreeables evapo- 
rate from their being in close relationship -with Beauty and Truth.” 
Here the magic has worked so powerfully as to have immobilized the 
natural process of thought. 

But after paying homage to this supreme wizardry, let us revert to 
the fact and the question of content. Granted that everything flowers 
to beauty for Shakespeare, is there no special reason for his intro- 
ducing not merely an obvious contrast that sets song against song, 
but also, and more subtly poised, this further conflict of elements 
within each separate song? Eeduced to logical propositions, the 
first song says, in part, “ The sum of vernal delights but serves to 
remind husbands of their fears of infidelity in their wives and the 
second, “ The sum of wmter’s annoyances but intensifies one’s sense 
of well-being (given fire and a pot).” Not to elaborate, it is, then, 
the age-old lesson of the imperfect and paradoxical condition of 
human felicity that is resident in this antiphony. And, surely, the 
meaning of so equivocal a comedy, with such a name, with such 
a denouement, bitter-sweet, could not have been more exquisitely 
distilled and quintessentialized. 

»Cf. Lady Macbeth’s words: "Hark' Peace' It -was the owl that 
shriek’d, the fatal beUman, 'Whioh ^ives the stem’st good-night.” 
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With the view of one critiC;, Mr, Noble^ I am obliged to reckon^ 
for it is contiguous to my own, yet in such fashfon as to be quite 
unacceptable. His first observation is not of main concern : it is 
that the songs ^^are used to get the characters off the stage.^^^ 
Mr. Noble must here be speaking very loosely. A glance at the 
text, of course, shows instead that the songs are a means of bring- 
ing the whole cast back upon the stage by way of grand finale. Once 
back, it takes the very bald direction of Armado — You that way; 
we this way — to get them off again. 

But, further, Mr. Noble sees both songs as ^ merciless ridicule ^ of 
pretty pastorals and sententious verses.” He indicates some 
clowning on the part of the singer of the first song. After the 
sly, echoing . . . ^ Cuckoo, Cuckoo ’ — ^the singer shivers in pre- 
tended fear and shakes his head at the impropriety of such a call.” 
And the second song he interprets as satire m which pastoral 
romance gives way to pastoral realism.” Not only does he regard 
the owPs hoot as merry ” only in an ironic sense — a diversion 
where all else is depressing but proceeds, the most disagreeable 
of all the sensations to be experienced in Winter is that afforded by 
the sight and smell of the sluttish Joan keeling the pot.” ® Although 
I ought perhaps to find my account with Mr. Noble, who of all the 
commentators that I have seen is the only one to discover any un- 
pleasantness in the intention, yet I can hardly believe that the poef s 
humanity was so nice as to consider greasy Joan a repellent figure, 
while she busied herself over the fire, with the kettles steaming and 
the roasted crabs” hissing in the bowl. Eather, as I take it, 
the aim is to suggest hearty enjoyment, not irony nor burlesque. 
Moreover, if merry” be taken ironically, we spoil the pretty 
opposition between the boding bird of spring and the comfortable 
bird of winter, which itself makes a delightful surprise and reversal 
of the traditional debate ” of the birds that Armado has led us to 
anticipate. Surely, part of the fun lies in this unexpected flouting 
of convention; and if the reversal is not completed, the point is lost. 
Again, if " merry ” be not honest, the structural parallel and con- 
trast with the spring song are both obliterated, and our pleasure in 
the artistry and logical neatness of the antithesis is correspondingly 
impaired. Mr. Noble^s reading is, however, in keeping with l^is 
sense of the play as a whole : — satirical comedy, a forerunner of 

* Eichmond Noble, Shahespeare^s Use of Song, Oxford, 1923, p. 19. 

‘Ihid, pp. 33-6, 
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Sir Fo fling Flutter and The Way of the Worlds and . . . absolutely 
devoid of any mor^l or seiious intentions : . . . his nearest appi’oach 
to the true comic attitude to life/^ To discuss this judgment in its 
particulars would be occupation for a long winter’s evening; and 
then, if Joan must be banished, in compensation 

benignius 

deprome quadrimum Sabina, 
o Tbaliarche, merum diota, 

Beeteanb H. Beonson 

University of California 


SIR HENKY GOODEEE AND DONNE’S LETTEES 

As a valuable study has shown, John Donne’s Letters to S overall 
Persons of Honour (1651) contains so many more letters to Sir 
Henry Goodere than to anyone else that the editor was at some 
pains to disguise the fact by printing more than a score with 
another name or different initials in the heading.^ Yet, toward 
the end of the volume, not with the other letters to Goodere but 
with those to George Gerrard and Sir Eobert Kerr, is a letter ad- 
dressed "To the Honourable Knight Sir Henry Goodere’^ that 
cannot have been written to him: after an initial Sir,” the 
recipient is throughout called ^'your Lordship.” ^ Though Donne’s 
serious biographers have never suggested any occasion for the 
letter, they have generally assumed that it was addressed to the 
Earl of Somerset, apparently because the same part of the volume 
contains another letter to him as Viscount Eochester.^ But the 
erroneous heading still remains unexplained. "This,” as Mr. 
Bennett says, " is the last mistake which we should expect.” ^ 

Actually, if Donne wrote the letter, it was not to serve any pur- 
pose of his; what the 1651 volume prints is the draft of a letter 
addressed in 1609 to the Earl of Salisbury by Goodere himself. The 


* K. E. Bennett, Donned s Letters to Severall Persons of Honour P PM LA 

im (1941), 120-140 ’ 

* Letters (1851), pp. 267-269 

•Only G. C. Moore Smith, "Donniana,” MLP, vni (1913), 49, noting 
e initial Sir,* has questioned that Somerset was the recipient For an 
TOlortimate attempt to provide the letter with a setting, see Hugh I’Anson 
Jausset, John Donne: A Study in Discord (London, [19241 1 u 218 
*PMLA, m (1941), 139 . u j ,, p. 
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original in Goodere^s hand and over his signature is still preseryed 
at Hatfield House^ where it reads as follows : ® 

May it please your Honor ) 

Because to remayne in this sort guilty in your Lopps • opinion, doth not 
only defeate all my future endevours but lay a heavyer burden vpon mee of 
well I am more sensible, web is Ingratitude to yo*^ Lopp to whose favour I 
have had so confident a recourse and have bene so much bound, I hope your 
LoPP . will pardon mee this care wch I vse to rectify my selfe towardes you : 
to well purpose I humbly beseech yo^ Lopp to admitte thus much into yoi^ 
consideration That I neither hunted after that busines at first but tooke it 
when it was presented vnto mee and might perchance have fallen into worse 
handes, nor proceeded otherwise therein then to my poore disci etion at that 
time seemed lawfull and requisite for my reputation, who held my selfe 
bound to give satisfaction to any who would doubt of the case Of all 
well if your Lopp* were returned to joi^ former opinion of mee you might 
bee pleased to make this some argument, that after his Maty* Lad showed 
his inclination to my first motion, I was not earnest to vrdge my ad- 
vauntadge of priority but was contented to 3oyne w^ii him who made a 
later petition And as soone as I vnderstood that my proceedings were 
distastfull I threw it downe at yo^ Lopps* feete and abandoned it, w^Ji it is 
necessary foi mee to say at this time least if hee who joyned w^ii mee in 
that busines shall have proceeded any further since y* time yo^ Lopp . might 
bee suspicious of mee. That your Lopps name was at all vsed therein, or 
that any wordes of myne occasioned that error m others I am so sorry, as 
nothing but a conscience of guiltmes of having purposed an injuiy to yo^ 
Lopp (w^ can never fall vpon mee) could affect mee more But I who 
to ye measure of my comprehension, have ever vnderstoode yo^ Lopps 
nobility and evennes, cannot feare that yo^^ Lopp. will punish an over- 
sight like a cryme: wei^ should bee effected vpon mee if yo^ Lopp* should 
continew yo^ disfavour towardes mee since no penalty could prove so bur- 
denous to my mind and to my fortune as that; And since the repose of both 
consists in your Lopps favour I humbly entreat to bee restored vnto it, 
giving your Lopp my fayth in pawne that I wilbee as wary in forfeyting it 
by a second occasion as I am sorry for this 

Your Honors most 
humble poore 
servaunt 

HGroodere 

[Addressed*] To the right Hono my singular good Lorde the Earle of 
Salisbury Lo: highe Treasurer of Bnglande 


® Cecil MSS, exov, f. 101. The letter is endorsed 1609 and bound 
between manuscripts dated 31 March and 18 April. I am grateful to Lord 
Salisbury for permission to print the letter and also to Mr. J. Y Lyle, the 
Librarian at Hatfield House, for answering certain questions about Good- 
ere’s letters to Salisbury, since here as elsewhere for Goodere^s unprinted 
letters and verses I have depended upon photographic reproductions. 
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Though I do not know what circumstances prompted this explana- 
tion and apology, Goodere may have referred to the occasion among 
others when he complained to Buckingham ten years later that the 
king had given him divers graunts of good valiew were ever 
crossed by my Lo: of Salisbury and y® Howardes/^ ® 

Nor do I know why the letter was printed as Bonnets, A copy of 
the draft may have been among Donne’s genuine letters to Goodere, 
and perhaps it was earlier laid aside as anomalous only to be 
gathered up again later in the final haste to finish the volume^ 
But since almost all the other letters W’'ere apparently printed from 
holographs, why was it ever included at all, and how may one ac- 
count for the obviously erroneous headmg ? The simplest assump- 
tion IS that Donne himself composed the letter for Goodere and 
perhaps even sent it to him with the address as printed. There is 
little doubt that in 1612 Donne composed two letters for Sir 
Eobert Drnry.® The variants in the letter to Salisbury are cer- 
tainly such as Goodere might have made as he prepared his fair 
copy ; indeed some of them can best be explained if he was revising 
another’s draft.® And there are other reasons for thinking this 
explanation not altogether unlikely. 

For all his attempts at verse and prose, Goodere had little facility 
as a writer, and his later letters and verses provide curious testi- 
mony of his willmgness to depend on Donne’s greater skill. From 
1619 until his death in 1627, as he addressed the great in an in- 
creasingly desperate attempt to repair his ruined fortune, he some- 
times turned to letters that Donne had written him years before and 

® Sackville MSS ; see Fourth Meport of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscmpts (London, 1874), p. 284 I am indebted to Lord Sack- 
ville for allowing me to have photographs made of the Goodere letters in 
his possession- 

^Cf. Bennett, PULA, nvr (1941), 139: '‘This last part of the Letters to 
Bemrall Persons betrays editorial haste and carelessness Only the roughest 
effort was made to alternate Ker and Garrard letters, and the headings 
were not tampered with, but seem to have been printed rather closely from 
the endorsements/' 

®Bee R. E. Bennett, "Donne's Betters from the Continent in 1611-12,” 
PQ, XIX (1940), 69-70, 74-75. 

•ISTote especially Goodere's “my first motion” for "the first motion 
made in my behalf ” and " that error in others ” for " such an errour in my 
servant,” 
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simply appropriated passages for his own use.^^ Two examples^ 
selected from others only because they happen to suggest emenda- 
tions to Bonnets printed text, will illustrate the point. In the 
draft of a letter to the Marqnis of Hamilton, Goodere paraphrased a 
sentence from one of Bonnets Mitcham letters : 


Qoodere 

I have seene not only clothes and 
stuffes and oathes and phrases and 
countenances hut also some men in 
fashion, and suddaynly againe aban- 
doned wtb as litle reason as they 
were taken 


Donne 

I have ever seen in London and our 
Court, as some colours, and habits, 
and continuances, and motions, and 
phrases, and accents, and songs, so 
friends in fashion and in season: 
and I have seen them as sodainly 
abandoned altogether, though I see 
no change in them, nor know more 
why they were left, then why they 
were chosen 


More striking is the use that Goodere made of another Mitcham 
letter as he recited his history to Buckingham in 1619 ; 


Qoodere 

This I made account I did early 
when by my parents care I vnder- 
tooke y® study of our lawes but was 
diverted by a voluptuous desire of 
humaner learning and languadges, 
good ornaments to greate fortunes 
but myne needed an occupation and 
a course. That I considered againe, 
and thought I entred well into when 
active times I looked into y® war- 
res * But there I stumbled too, first 
by the death of my Lo: of Essex: 
and after by y® Queenes . . . After 


Donne 

This I made account that I begun 
early, when I understood the study 
of our laws but was diverted by 
the worst voluptuousness, which is 
an Hydroptique immoderate desire 
of humane learning and languages, 
beautifull ornaments to great for- 
tunes, but mine needed an occupa- 
tion, and a course which I thought I 
entred well into, when I submitted 
my self to such a service, as I 
thought might imployed [sio] those 
poor advantages, which I had. And 


^®See Letters (1651), pp 197-198, for evidence that Goodere sometimes 
also appropriated Donne’s verse. 

State Papers Domestic, James I, cLXXs:, Ho 15 This and Nos. 16-17, 
which are also drafts, show Goodere struggling to compose both verse and 
prose. All are undated but belong to about 1624. 

Letters (1651), pp. 27-28. (The letter is headed To Sir H. but 
since Jessopp everyone has recognized that Goodere was the recipient ) G. 
C. Moore Smith, **Donniana,” Modem Language Quarterly, iv (1901), 91, 
noted that continuances should probably be countenances,^^ and Izaak 
Walton long ago made the same correction in another letter: J. E. Butt, 
“Walton’s Copy of Donne’s Letters (1651),” JSDS, vm (1932), 72. 
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Goodere 


Donne 


all this I 4:ixouglit 'i begainne hap- 
pily againe when I was preferred at 
ye happy entrance of his Maty, to 
such a service as I thought then 
might imploy those poore ad- 
vauntadges I had ... I would not 
that death should take mee a sleepe 
and only declare mee to bee deade. 
If I must shipracke I woulde doe 
it in a sea where my impotency my 
have some excuse, not in a 
sullen weedy lake where I cannot 
have so much as exercise for my 
swiming.^® 


theie I stumbled too, yet I would 
try again. ... I would not that 
death should take me asleep. I 
would not have him meerly seise 
me, and onely declare me to be dead, 
but win me, and oveiconie me. When 
I must shipwrack, I would do it in 
a Sea, where mine inipotencie might 
have some excuse; not in a sullen 
weedy lake, wheie I could not have 
so much as exercise for my swim- 
ming.^^ 


These passages and others like them indicate;, I think, that Goodere 
would always have welcomed Donne’s help, 

Goodere, moreover, at least once did ask Donne to compose 
letters. While still at Mitcham, Donne replied to such a request, 
and though his letter is not unambiguous, he scarcely had sufld- 
cient influence at the time to make it likely that the letters were to 
be sent m his own name. I have obeyed you drowsily, and coldly,” 
Donne writes, “ as the night and my indisposition commanded . yet 
perchance those hindrances have done good, for so your Letters are 
the lesse curious, in which, men of much leasure may soon exceed, 
when they write of busmesse, they having but a little.” He further 
explains that he is not sending two other letters that Goodere had 
asked for, because he does not believe that they would be helpful 
in a husinesse wholly relatmg to this house,” and adds that, in his 
opinion, the good Countesse ” is also not a proper Mediatrix to 
those persons,” If Donne wrote the letter to Salisbury, it is also 


Sackvillc MSS: see note 6 above. Goodere was admitted to the Middle 
Temple on 23 April 1589. Mmie Temple Records, ed. Charles Henry Hop- 
wood, 4 vols, (London, 1904-1905), i, 305 (cf, i, 308, 311, 315, 317, 320). 
In 1599, be accompanied Essex to Ireland, wbere^be was knighted. 

Letters (1651), pp 51, 50. (In Donne’s letter the second passage 
occurs first). Goodere makes almost certain that Donne wrote under- 
took” (not ^‘understood”) and “imploy” (not “imployed”), but though 
I cannot explain Goodere’s “humaner,” I do not believe that Donne did not 
write “humane” Walton inserted a “haue” between “might” and “im- 
ployed ” in his copy of the Letters and also substituted “ ahillities ” for 
“advantages,” conjectures that Goodere’s letter shows are ill founded* 
Butt, RM, vm (1932), 73. 

Letters <1661), pp. E192M93. 
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lesse curions than some of ins others. But whether he wrote it 
or not, his biographers need no longer attempU to espjain it by 
studying his relations with Somerset or any other Lord. 

Stanley Johnson 

Vnimrsity of CaUforma 


SAM. JOKNSOWS WOED-HOAED 

^^Dictionaries,” said Johnson, ^^are hke watches; the worst is 
better than none, and the best cannot be expected to go quite true.” 
The question naturally comes up. How accurate was Johnson’s 
chronometer for 1755? We know, of course, that some of his defi- 
nitions, like pastern (the knee of a horse), had to be corrected in 
later editions, and we know that many of his etymologies, like 
shamefaced {shame plus face)^ were wrong. But such trmal 
lapses in the working of a stupendous mechanism count for little 
or nothmg. A much more pertinent question is How well did 
J ohnson represent the language used in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century and the language to be found in the literature of the 
preceding two centuries, that is, from Spenser to his own day ^ Put 
in other terms, Of the words in A New English Dichonary with 
quotations between 1550 and 1750 what percentage did Johnson 
get? 

In the collection of statistics some allowance has to be made for 
J ohnson’s bases of inclusion and rejection. In the Preface ” he 
said : Compound or double words I have seldom noted, except 

when they obtain a signification different from that which the com- 
ponents have in their simple state. Thus highwayman^ woodman, 
and horsecourse require an explanation; but of ihiefUhe or coach- 
driver no notice was needed, because the primitives contain the 
meanings of the compounds. Words arbitrarily formed by constant 
and settled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ish . . . adverbs 
in Zy . . . substantives in ness . . . were less diligently sought, 
and sometimes have been omitted. ...” So, too, verbal nouns 
and participles were not regularly presented, because they are 
commonly to be understood, without any danger of mistake, by 
consulting the verb.” All these forms, it is needless to say, appear 
in the NED; they were not included, however, in the following 
analysis. 
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1690 entries in the NED were inspected. They included 
samplings .of A’s, 'B’s, M’s, N’s, E’s, S’s, and Z’s. Of these words 
696 appear in Johnson. That is to say, Johnson exhibited ap- 
proximately 40% of the words used between 1550 to 1750. When 
these entries for the different letters of the alphabet are compared, 
however, a startlmg fact comes to light, namely that Johnson’s 
coverage of the first letters, A and B, is nearly 50%, while that of 
the later letters sm>a steadily, until Z is reached, where he seems 
to have picked up only some 26%. If we make the not illogical 
assumption that he began composition with the A’s and finished 
with the Z’s, we seem to have proof tiiat Johnson tired of his work 
as he went along. And we can better appreciate the passage in 
Boswell which records, “ He said he had taken longer time than he 
needed to have done m composing his Dictionary.” 

To conclude that the last half of his compilation is hurried or 
fragmentary would not be correct, for the truth seems to be that 
Johnson cut down on the words of dubious currency as he progressed 
through the alphabet. This may be proved by a reexamination of 
the entries. If the NED words marked obsoleU, dialect, archaic, 
Scotticism, and foreign be eliminated, the averages show no signi- 
ficant deterioration through the alphabet. On this basis the first 
half of the Dictionary contains about 85% of the possible words; 
the second half (M to Z) contains about 75%. Put another way, 
as Johnson progressed, he paid less and less attention to words 
with an antiq^uarian flavor. His coverage from A to Z represented 
a consistently high percentage of words current in 1750, — ^approxi- 
mately 80%. 

The next query that comes to mind is What words did Johnson 
omit? For one thing, he left out a large number of words which 
had been used in the sixteenth century but which were no longer 
used in 1755. The following examples are typical: shelden (last 
entry in NED, 1674), 'bm/a^eader (1700), leaih (1653), and 
dmiy (1613). Since practically all the words which Johnson in- 
cluded are to be found in a medium-sized dictionary today, one 
is inclined to believe that his omission of a word may have been the 
reason for iis complete oblivion. In any event, the loss of such 
words is not to be regretted today, for as Johnson wrote in the 
Rambler ; "life is surely given us for higher purposes than to 
gather what our ancestors have wisely thrown away.” 

A second general consideration is Johnson’s coverage of technical 
and trade terms. Of this difficulty J ohnson said in his ^ Preface ” : 
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I could not visit caverns to learn the miner’s language, nor take a voyage 
to perfect my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor vii^it the warehouses of 
merchants, and shops of artificers, to gam the names of wares, tools and 
operations, of which no mention is found in books 

Actually his representation of this class of words is far from com- 
plete. He left out mahogany^ magic-lantern^ llende, magnesia^ 
borax^ cadmia, zinc, and soda. In view of Johnson’s later experi- 
ments in chemistry in Thrale^s back yard, the omission of the last 
five IS strange. He did not include bumble-bee or zebra^ though he 
had used the latter word in translating Lobo’s Abyssinia. So, too, 
malconduct, used in his Parliamentary Debates^ is not to be found 
in the Dictionary. Other omissions are shedar (a feminine sheep) 
and Tosmarine^ both used by his well-loved Spenser; Shakespeare’s 
nemesis; abaddon and shibboleth from Milton, rosicrucian and 
zigzag from Pope. 

The final question is Are these omissions merely lapses, or are 
they, by any chance, deletions ? Some of the words were evidently 
not known, or at least not thought of, by Johnson. In this category 
are words like blond, roster, malaria, and maroon. But other words 
were thoughtfully left out. We can be sure of this because we 
know that Johnson made use of Bailey’s Dictionarium Bntanmcum, 
and a comparison of the two shows that the later lexicographer 
deliberately left out some of Bailey’s words, — ^words, incidentally, 
which have survived. Among these are zinc, zebra, shibboleth, root 
(in mathematics), borax and cadmia. Why Johnson rejected these 
words in Bailey is beyond all conjecture. On the other hand one 
may guess with some possibility of success why Johnson omitted 
Bailey’s sodomy and penis. Then, too, it may have been the im- 
plication of Gallic encroachment that caused him to shy away from 
Bailey’s zero, a name given to a cipher especially by the French,” 
although it should be noted that J ohnson was by no means against 
the inclusion of such French terms as burgeois and burlesque. And 
it may be surmised that he rejected the well-known rosicrucian 
because he was unalterably opposed to such nonsense. 

The conclusion is one that Johnson anticipated; even the best 
dictionary did not go quite true. But its virtues far exceed its 
miscarriages. And before any scholar yelps carpingly at the 
discovery that Johnson collected only eighty percent of the roots 
current in his day, let him recall Johnson’s observation that the 
study of textual problems refrigerates the mind and diverts the 
thoughts from the principal study.” 

Geoeot S, MoOub 

Colorado Cpllege 
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A NOTION JAMES THOMSON'S SOURCES 

In calling attention to James Thomson’s delightful picture of 

Insect-Lamps ” that nightly illuminated the winding river Menam 
in Siam, Mr. Alan D. McKillop ^ correctly offers the description 
in Harris’s Travels as the parallel to the poetic account. Thomson, 
indeed, has shown himself indebted to this compendium of ex- 
ploration all through The Seasons. The connection here, however, 
is more complex than the mere relating of that one scene on the 
Menam to the verses. 

Ninety lines earlier than this, Thomson has a passage describing 
tropical birds of all plumage that swarm about an unidentified 
river.^ These lines are a segment of that catalogue of the great 
tropical rivers, of which the Siamese river Menam was but one. 
The passage is as follows : 

Wide o*er the winding Umbrage of the Moods, 

Like vivid Blossoms glowing from afar, 

Thick-swarm the brighter Birds. For Nature’s Hand 
That with sportive Vanity has deck’d 
The plumy Nations, there her gayest Hues 
Profusely pours But if she bids them shine, 

Array’d in all the beauteous Beams of Day, 

Yet frugal still, she humbles them in Song. 

Nor envy we the gaudy Kobes they lent 
Proud Montezuma’s Realm, whose Legions cast 
A boundless Radiance waving on the Sun, 

While Philomel is ours, while in our Shades, 

Thro’ the soft Silence of the listening Night, 

The sober-suited Songstress trills her lay.® 

His footnote to this passage is also important; “In all Eegions of 
the Torrid 2one the Birds^ tho^ more beautiful in their Eluma^e^ 
are observed to be less melodious than ours.” 

Between this curious generali 2 ation about birds— their blossom- 
like appearance in the trees, the contrast of their brillianee with the 


^The Background of Thomson’s Seasons, Minneapolis, 1942, pp. 158-59. 
This was the suhjeet of my dissertation at Yale Univemty in 1941 
aomson’s remarkable poetical adaptations of foreign scenes and charao- 
tenrtics from a wide selection of books on travel and science, to which 

we know he had access, was a probability which lured us into similar 
discoveries. 

’‘Thomson’s Seasons. Critical Edition, ed. Otto Zipuel Berlin looa 
“Summer,” 726-88 (Text C). ™ 

® Xjqo, mt. 
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dullness in color of more northerly birds — and the later reference 
to the firefly studded Siamese river, there is a striking bond which 
Thomson himself either was unaware of or had no intention of 
revealing. As Mr. McKillop has pointed out, Harris has incorpo- 
rated a translation into English from a Trench account by Guy 
Tachard of the voyage of six Jesuits to Siam.^ Here Thomson 
found the description of the fireflies, which Mr. McKillop quotes,® 
But on the same page (whether Thomson had been reading Harrises 
English version, which is most probable, or the original French 
publication) he would also have run into this account of the color 
effect of swarms of white herons or aigrettes perching among 
the rich foliage beside the Menam: 

But of all the Birds that delight the Sight, nothing can be pleasanter than 
the vast Number of Crtel-Eerons, which swarm upon the trees, and at a 
Distance one would take them for their Blossoms . . It is of a neat 
Proportion of Body, and hath Feathers as white as Snow, it hath Tops of 
Tufts upon the Head, Back and Belly, in which its chief Beauty consists, 
and which render it extraordinary pretty the White of these birds mingled 
with the Green of the Trees, on which they set in Flocks, makes the most 
lovely Landship [sic] imaginable ® 

He would also have read m the preceding paragraph on that same 
page of Harris, fine: All the wild Birds have most lovely 
Feathers, and that of various Colours, as Eed, Yellow, Blue, and 
Green, and that m great numbers ” And, finally, two paragraphs 
before the observation on the Criel-Herons,’^ he had undoubtedly 
read: 

All sorts of Volatiles do multiply extreamly at Siam, for the very Heat of 
the Climate will almost hatch their Eggs alone, yet Hwill appear, perhaps, 
something strange and singular to us (altho’ it be common to Brasil, and, 
perhaps, all other hot Countries) that almost all their Birds are beautiful 
to the Eyes, but very unpleasant to the Ear There are several sorts that 
imitate the Voice, and all have some Cry, hut no wrabblmg [sic] Note or 
sweet Singing.® 

^Voyage de Siam Des Peres Jesuit es, Envoy es pci>r le Poy, uucs Indes d 
d la Ohvne, Pans, 1686 The same account also appears, through what 
relationship I am not quite sure, in M De la Loubiere’s Du Poyaume de 
Siam, Pans, 1691, an account of travels made during 1687-88 (a year after 
that of the six Jesuits). Harris prints his English translation under the 
heading “Delation of M. De la Louhere [i e Loubiere], the French King^s 
Envoy Extraordinary to the K. of Siam.” 

® Op. ctt , p 159. 

® John Harris, Navigantium atque Itmerantium BMiotheoa, London, 
1705, u, 468. 

Uhtd. ®J5^d.,p. 467. 
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Then the obserTer notes, a little farther along, that m these climes 
“ they have no Nightingales or Canary-Birds.” 

To all these pictures of Tachard, phrases from Thomson’s lines, 
already quoted, may be related. Thus, Tachard’s fowl “swarm 
upon the Trees ’’—which border, incidentally, a river he has char- 
acterized two pages earlier by its “ divers Maeamders.” Thomson’s 
“ brighter Birds ” “ thick-swarm ” over the “ winding Umbrage of 
the Eloods.” To Tachard, “ The White of these Birds,” when seen 
“at a distance” among the trees, suggests “Blossoms”; while to 
Thomson, “ the brighter Birds ” are “ Like vivid Blossoms glowing 
from afar.” And Tachard’s conclusion that “ they have no Night- 
ingales or Canary-Birds ” in this part of the world is embroidered 
upon m Thomson’s belief that “ while Philomel is ours [Britam’s],” 
iie British need have no envy of those richly ornamented tropical 
birds “arrayed m all the beauteous Beams of Day.” 

One more picture can be added to Thomson’s tropical scene. 
Whether by conscious reference or by a lively association of related 
images, he has drawn a final thread of color into his bird pattern 
from Richard Hakluyt, that famihar collector of voyages we need 
hardly pause to link to the poet’s reading.® There, on page 469 
of the original edition, is Henry Hawks’ “A Relation of com- 
modities of Nova Hispania,” which says that the great emperor 
“ had all kinde of beasts which were then in the countrey, and all 
maner of birds.” And “ always whensoever he went out of his Court 
to passe the time, he was borne upon 4. of his noble mens shoulders 
set upon a table, some say, of golde, and very richly dressed with 
feathers of divers and many colours and flowers [i. e. garments 
flowered in designs worked from the plumage of birds].” “ 

Thomson’s is a com{»osite and abstracted account of the rarities 
of a tropical river. It is remarkable, I believe, because he welded 
so many particulars and downnght observations into his passages 
intended to be unlocated vignettes. Also, a point here is that 
Thomson annotated his fireflies yet remained silent on the other 
direct references to the Menam River and Henry Hawks’ Montezni- 
man finery. 

HoeACB E. HAMItTON" 

Mutff&rs Untversitif 

* X46tt6r to of tho Phtlohihlon Bodoty^ London 1857“ 

58, IV, 38-39. ’ 

“Kiehard HaklTiyt, Pritmpal Namgatiom, Voyages, Trafflques and JHs- 
ooeeries of the Saglwh Nation, London, 1698-1600, in, 469. 
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TWAIN AS FOEEEUNNER OP TOOTH-AND-GLAW 

CRITICISM 

A withering appraiser of books and authors; Mark Twain has 
yet to be credited for the possible impetus his eruptive antipathies 
and enthusiasms have given to the American drift toward trenchant 
style in criticism. With only moderate exaggeration he could say 
of the criticizing of books : . I don^t do it except when I hate 

them.*’^ ^ 

To Twain; Goldsmith^s V^car of WaTcefield is one long waste- 
pipe discharge of goody-goody puerilities and dreary moralities ; a 
book which is full of pathos which revolts; and humor which 
grieves the heart/^ ^ He sneers at Leather Stocking : Cooper 
hadn’t any more invention than a horse ; and I don’t mean a high- 
class horse; either; I mean a clothes-horse.” ® Master of common- 
places;” he calls John Hotten; and then; “ 1 feel as if I 
wanted to take a broomstraw and knock the man’s brains out.” ^ 
Characteristic; toO; is his passing reference; through Huck Finn, 
to The Pilgrim's Progress — about a man that left his family, it 
didn’t say why.” ® 

To Eobert L. Stevenson, Twain says : Aldrich was always bril- 
liant ... he will always be brilliant; he will be brilliant in hell 
— ^you will see.”® As for Jane Austen, Every time I read 
Pride and Prejudice I want to dig her up and beat her over the 
skull with her own shinbone.” ^ 

Personal; vituperative, iconoclastic criticism reached its apothe- 

^ Albert B. Paine, Mark A Biography (New York, 1912), n, 

1094. 

^Following the Equator (1897) in Writings of Marie Twain (New York, 
1899-1912), VI, 312. 

®‘‘Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses” (1895) in Writings, xxn, 84. 
The article begins with acid references to those eminent critics who praised 
Cooper’s literature without having read some of it ” 

* Letter to the London Spectator (Sept 20, 1872), reprinted in Book- 
man, xxxin (April, 1911), 110. 

^ Euckleherry Fmn (1885), in Writmgs, xm, 141. 

® " Chapters from My Autobiography,” "North American Ke%ie%o, caxsxiil 
(September, 1906), 457- 

In a letter quoted by Brander Matthews, Mark Twain and the Art of 
Writing,” Barper^s Magazine, axLi (October, 1920), 642. 


4 
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osis m nineteenth-century America in Twain. And what critic 
during the past cTentury, other than Twain, has blasted Sir Walter 
Scott, George Eliot, and Mary Baker Eddy with such contempt 
for preTailing opinion? Clearly Shaw, Mencken, DeVoto Iwamo- 
lators all of them from their early, formative years, by their own 
admission— and a horde of modern journalistic iwiewers inherit, 
remotely or directly, something of Twain’s flailing quality, his 
aggressive, epithetic line. 

Geobqe W. Feinstbiit 

University of North Dakota 


IIGUICCIONB ON THE NAME OF Y 

Near the heginnmg of the letter I in his Magtme derivaiioiies 
TJgniecione da Pisa says: 

And note that this Latin character I and this Greek character y represent 
the same element, the former in its substantial but y in its accidental sound. 
For I sounds this element naturally thinly, therefore this character I 
represents that element when it sounds more thinly, but when it sounds 
more thickly and more fully it is represented by this character y, for those 
different manners of representing the aforesaid element. The Greeks use 
the aforesaid two characters, calling I iota and y guL We however do not 
use that character y except in Greek or barbarian words — ^not everywhere. 
Wherefore in many Greek or barbarian words it is doubtful whether they 
are to be written by us with I or with y, as those words are wholly unknown 
to us; since by them, that is, the Greeks or barbarians, I is written in 
some places, and in others gm, that is, y.^ 

^ ’"Et nota quod hec figura latina I et hec figura y. greca idem ele* 
mentum representant illud in substantiali sono, sed .y in accidentali. 
I enim hoc elementum naturaliter exiliter sonat. ergo hec figura .1. 
representat illud elementum cum sonat exilius sed cum sonat spissius et 
huberius representatur hac figura y ad istos diuersos modos representandi 
predictum elementum. Greci predictis duabus figuris utuntur appellantes 
.1, iota .y. pm Kos vero non utimur figura ista y. nisi in grecis 
dictionibus uel barbaris. et non ubique. Vnde in multis dictionibus grecis 
uel barbaris est dubium an debeant scribi per I. an per .y apud nos. 
cum nescimus ex toto illas, quia apud illos. scilicet grecos uel barbaros, in 
quibusdam locis scribitur 1. in aliis gui scilicet .y.”— This is from Eoto- 
graph of the Eodleian MS Laud. 62i6: Library of Congress, Modern Lan- 
guage Association Deposit, No. 30 (with some slight modifications in the 
‘‘punctuation^^). 
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This assertion that the Greeks called their npsjlon gui shows 
that TJgniceione was thinking of the majuscule Greek Y.; and one 
wonders how he came by the name. A good deal has been written 
about the older names of our Y . the various opinions were summed 
up by E. S. Sheldon in two articles in the first two numbers of 
the Harvard Studies and notes m philology and literatures^ and 
again fairly recently by C. D. Buck in The Manly anniversary 
studies in language and literature.^ As a sort of postscript to his 
second article Sheldon quotes from Holthausen^ ZFSL, XV; 172^ 
with the remark that the latter’s explanation of the name wi is 
very likely the correct one ” : 

wt , . can originally have designated only the Y of the Gothic alphabet, 
used by Wulfila to designate the spirant v>, since it had this value in the 
combination au, eu in fourth century Greek. Elsewhere it was pronounced 
as in Modern Greek, with loss of rounding, as and from this may come 
the % in the name of the letter — ^unless one may perhaps point to the Greek 
names / 4 O, pv (pronounced mi, ni), irt, 4>l, xh . . . Y has in the Gothic 
alphabet itself the double value of spirant to and of vocalic y . . . .^ 

Sheldon^s own original explanation of the name is termed by Buck 
complicated and unconvincing ” ; and of Holthausen’s view Buck 
demands : But is it not most improbable that the value of F in 
the Gothic alphabet should have any bearing on the name current 
in Western Europe?” 

In view of the continued interest shown by scholars in the name 
of the letter Y, and of the fact that Uguiccione’s lexicon has never 
been printed,® it seems well that this statement of his, dating from 
about the year 1200, should be here presented for the record. 

H. D. Austin 

University of Southern California 


® Vol I, 1892, pp 66-87: "The origin of the English names of the letters 
of the alphabet”; Vol. ii, 1893, pp 155-171* "Further notes on the names 
of the letters ” 

» 1923, pp. 340-350 " The letter Y.” 

. . . kann ursprunglieh nur das Y des gotischen Alphabets be- 
zeichnet haben, von Wulfila zur Bezeichnung des spirantischen w gebraucht, 
well es in der Lautverbindung au, ev im Griech des 4 Jahrh, diesen Wert 
besass. Sonst wurde es wie im Neugriech. mit Entrundung als i ausge- 
sprochen, und daher mag das i im Namen des Buchstabens stammen, werm 
man nicht vielleicht an die griech Namen fw, pv (gespr. wi, ni), If, irt, 4>l, 
Xh V'* erinnern darf, . . . Y hat im gotischen Alphabet selbst die doppelte 
Geltung als Spirans w und als Vokal y . , . 

^And probably will not be, for a long time: now that the projected 
edition under the direction of Professor Aristide Marigo is in abeyance. 
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^HE MEEIT OE MALKYN 

Skeat’s note to Fists tJis PlowMan, Pass, i, 1. 182 (B text) says 
that Mcdkyn “ was a proverbial name for an unchaste slattern,” ^ 
and refers to its use by Chaucer in the Man of Law’s Prologue, 1. 
30. There, true enough, Chaucer uses the word in tins sense : 

It wol not come agayn withouten drede 
Na moore than wole Malkynes maydenhede 
Whan she hath lost it m hir wantownesse. 

But Skeat has evidently been misled by sinularity of wording, for 
this -mfianiTig does not easily fit the hnes in Piers the Plowman: 

!For thon 3 3e he trewe of 30ur tonge , and trewlich Wynne, 
And as chaste as a child that in cherch wepeth. 

But if 36 louen lelliche . and lene the poure. 

Such good as god 30W sent godelich parteth, 

3 e ne haue na more meryte in masse ne in houres 
Than Malkyn of hire maydenhode . that no man desireth 

Presumably^, Skeat took the last part to mean that the rich (who 
are being addressed) haTe no more merit than Malkyn has maiden- 
hood — e., none at all. But this drops the last half line flat, with- 
out any clear sense. It may be translated “ who desires no man ” 
or ^^whom no man desires/^ ^ but neither suits the idea of a 
wanton, unless, taking the latter, one stretch it to mean that Malkyn 
IS so far gone in wantonness as to be no longer desirable. 

The NED quotations show that Malian was used as no more than 
a typical lower-class familiar female name from the late thirteenth 
century onward, and that though the connotation of wantonness 
was often present it was not a necessary part of the meaning. 
In the present passage, as I take it, Malkyn is used in this less 
specific sense; she is not a wanton. She is desired by no man, and 
therefore is possessed of maidenhood. Hers is a negative virtue; 
she is chaste because she has not been tempted, not because she has 
resisted temptation. 

The point of the comparison, then, is that negative virtue has no 
true merit. Though ye be honest in speech, and chaste, prayers and 

^ So the Oxford ed. of the first seven passus. In the EETS and Clarendon 
editions by Skeat the note reads, " The context shews that Malkyn is here 
equivalent to a wanton, but ugly slattern/' That she is ugly is evidently 
Ms inference from " that no man desireth." 

® C text gives ‘‘ wham " instead of the ambiguous " that," 
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church-going will gain you nothing; merit lieg only in positive 
charity and love of the poor. This bears out the larger intention of 
the passage, which is to expound the texts that precede and follow' 
it. 

pe same mesures J?at $e mete amys other elles, 

3e shullen hen weyen per-wyth whan je wende hennes 

And, 

That faith with-oute pe faite is ri 3 te no >inge worthi. 

Thus Malfcyn, in this passage, denotes no more than a lower-class 
woman. In this instance she is undesired, which connotes ugliness, 
slatternliness, or the like. That she is not a wanton, but is chaste 
by default, makes the moral point: her virtue, being negative, has 
no merit. Beyond this the comparison between the rich and 
Malkyn cannot be carried in either interpretation, for Langland is 
enjoining generosity only upon the former. 

Predeeio Gr. Cassidy 

University of Wisconsin 


A NOTE OH CHATJCEHS TALE OF MELIBBE 

At line 1495 of Chaucer^s Tale of Mehbee^ Prudence says, Por 
the poete seith that ^ we oghte paciently taken the tribulacions that 
comen to us, whan we thynken and consideren that we han dis- 
served to have hem.^ ^ In his note on this line Professor Robinson 
points out that the poete is not mentioned in the Latin text of 
Albertano of Brescia, the original of the story of Prudence and 
Melibee, and is umdentified. Professor Skeat, in his note on the 
passage,^ compares Luke xxiii, 41 Et nos quidem juste, nam 
digna factis redpimiis; hie veto nihil mali gessitP This passage is 
related only to part of ChaucePs line and does not help to identify 

the poete.^^ 

ChaucePs Tale of Melibee (as is well known) is a close transla- 
tion of Eenaud^s Livre de Mellibee et Prudence which in turn is 
an adaptation of Liter Oonsolationis ei OonsiM of Albertano of 
Brescia.® Renaud^s text contains the source of Chaucer^s line: 

N. Roljmsoii (ed ), The Complete Works of Ceoffrey Chaucer, Boston, 
1933, p. 215. 

W. Skeat (ed.), The Complete Works of Cteoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, 
1894, V, 218. 

* J. Burke Severs, " The Tale of Melibeus,'’ in Sources and Analogues of 
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Car li poetes dij que notis devons porter en pacience les tribula- 
Uons qui noiis vimnent, qumt nous pensons que nous les avon hien 
desserviesJ^ ^ 

I wish to suggest that the poete may have been a versifier o£ 
JDe Duodecim UUlitatibus Tr%bulation%s ascribed to Peter of Blois 
or of a Trench translation thereof. This treatise discusses the 
reasons for God^s visiting tribulations on man and the proper ways 
patiently to receive them. Ideologically the treatise is very close 
to the passage from ^Hhe poete” quoted by Eenaud and Chaucer. 
The popularity of the treatise and hence the likelihood of its having 
been versified and known to Eenaud are attested to by the consider- 
able number of manuscripts (some of later date) in which it 
existed in translations mto both English and Trench.® 

In the fifteenth century an English poet versified Peter’s treatise 
under the title of the Twelve Profits of Anger,^ Two quotations 
from this poem may serve to show how close an earlier versified 
version may have been to " the poete’s ” statement : 

And so may we beste pacyenee lere 
And J>enke we were worthy soche thre 
To suffre for owre synnes sere 
. . . (Stanza 2) 


If we thenke we ben worthy 

To bane anger here for owre mysdede 

. • • (Stanza 9) 


' Queens College 


James E. Kbeuzee 


Ohamer^s Cwnterbury Tales 
Chicago, 1941, p. 560 
^ Tb%d^, p. 696, 

* MS Eoyal 17 B xm (Eng.) 

MS Boyal 17 A xxv (Eng.) 

MS Eoyal 17 C Xvm (Eng.) 
MS Laud 210 (Eng.) 

MS Camh. Univ. Libr, li iv 9 
(Eng,) 

MS Harley 1706 (Eng.) 

MS Eawlinson 0 894 (Eng.) 


edited by W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster, 


MS Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford 220 
(Eng.) 

MS John Eylands Libr, 94 (Eng.) 
MS Phmpton Libr. 2561 35 (Eng ) 
MS Arundel 286 (Eng.) 

MS B. M. Add. 28549 (French) 

MS B. M. Add. 39843 (French) 

. ^ . MS Eoyal 16 E xu (French) 

(Bee J. E. Wells, Manual of the WriUngs in Middle Mnghsh lOBO^-lWO 
and Bupplem&nts, Kew Haven, Connecticut, 1926 et seq,. Chap, xi, no. 39- 

Wrtiera, Eiohard Bolle of Hampole, New 

^ J. B, Kreuzer (ed.), “ The Twelve Profits of Anger,'' PMLA, T.rrr^ $0 
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TWO CHAUCEE ALLUSIONS: 1819 .AND 1899 

In her indispensable collection of Chancer allnsions^ Miss Caroline 
Spurgeon was able to ofEer only partial information for one allu- 
sion because she had access merely to a review in The Gentleman's 
Magazine and not to the book itself.^ My coming upon this volume 
in a bookshop makes it possible to present the allusion in its en- 
tirety^ to establish the date, and to identify the author. 

The book is Ghilde Earold in the Shades: An Infernal Bomaunt 
(London, 1819) ; this particular copy is bound with Pastorals^ Rug- 
giero, with Other Poems, By E. D. Baynes, Esq., Translator of 
Ovid^s Epistles; Author of Childe Harold m the Shades (London, 
1819). Thus we can identify the author of the following two 
stanzas, only the first of which appeared in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine and in Miss Spurgeon^s book. 

XLYl 

In antique vest array’d stands CHAXJCEaa there. 

Telling quaint stories to a listening throng; 

Maid, widow, wife, old, young, ill-favour’d, fair, 

Cruel and yielding, m his motley song 
Together flowed unpolish’d, rough, but strong, 

And full of fire the merry notes he us’d, 

Rightly to him our earliest bays belong, 

Though much by moderh copyists abus'd, 

Who imitate the faults the age in him excus’d 

XhVII 

But innocent of wit, they strive to shroud 
Their modern common-place in garb antique; 

Vain hope ! know, fools, how daik soe’er the cloud 
With which your own no-meaning you would seek 
To veil, dulness and nonsense loudly speak 
The work your own; for pygmies cannot span 
The grasp of giants . things of scarce a week 
Bear not the test of ages; so the man 
Ye imitate in vain, his dress is all ye can.® 


^ See 0. F. E Spurgeon, Five EundreS Years of Chaucer CmUotsm and 
Allusion (1S61-1900), Part ii (Section i), “Chaucer Society Publications, 
Second Series,” Nos. 49 and 50 (London, 1918), pp, 119-20, The Gtentle- 
man^s Magassine, Vol. lxxkix. Part i (April, 1819), pp 336-7. 

®See E. D. Baynes, Childe Earold in the Shades (limdon, 1819), p. 24; 
these two stanzas, from Canto i, are alluded to in the “Argument” (p- vi), 
where Baynes writes: “He also vieweth the shades of Dr. Johnson and Dan 
Chaucer.” 
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Another allnsipn, eighty years later, is found in “A Dunnet 
Shepherdess,” the second story in Sarah Orne Jeivett’s volume, The 
Queenfs Twin (Boston and New York, 1899), page 64: 

It was long before my own inteiest began to flag; theie was a flavor of 
the best sort in her definite and descriptive fashion of speech It may be 
only a fancy of my own that in the sound and value of many words, with 
their lengthened vowels and doubled cadences, theie is some faint suivival 
on the Maine coast of the sound of English speech of Chaucer’s time. 

Eobeet a. Peatt 

Queens College 


“THE TEIPLE TUN” AGAIN 

Several months ago in this journal (lxii, 191-193) a note ap- 
peared on Ben Jonson’s “The Triple Tun,” in which attention 
was called to an indenture relating to the sale of the Three Tonnes 
and suggesting that, on the basis of the information contained there- 
in, modem readers might reasonably assume that the establishment 
was a rather elaborate one. Dr, Giles Dawson, Curator of Books 
and Manuscripts m the Polger Shakespeare Library, informs me 
that that institution has purchased the document cited, which, as 
indicated in footnote 3, was quoted from Catalogue 343 of Myers 
and Company. He tells me that the bookseller^s transcription con- 
tarns several errors, the chief of which are sellers for SoUers and 
easements for casements. Any one interested will doubtless want to 
consult the original at the Polger Library, 

More important is Dr. Dawson’s correction of my conclusion. 
He has kindly consented to allow me to print it: 

I do not think you can reasonably assume anything as to the size and 
importance of the estabUshment from the enumeration of the appurtenances. 
In land transfers such long enumerations are always present and are for 
ae purpose of covering every possible item ratter than for that of actually 
listmg the appurtenances. For example a bargain and sale of land in 1616 
wMch I have Ijefore me lists 

all and singular Woodes XJnderwoodes Trees I’ruit trees. Hades 
Eurrowes Meares Bankes Hedges Ditches Wayes Waters Water- 
courses Commons Proffittes Basementes Imolumentes and Heredi- 
tamentes whatsoever, 

Th^ are what usually may be presumed to be found on a piece of land, 
and the language is always similar. In transfers of messuages in the city 
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we always have cellars, sellers, lights, easements, etc^ and usually shops, 
chambers, garrets, yards, gardens, and watercourses These are what 
usually go with such property. Cellars, sellers, lofts, chambers, garrets, 
rooms are all pretty much the same thing — grooms from basement to roof, 
and every house has them, and some or all of them are always enumerated. 
It all means i everything about this property which Gibbons owns is being 
leased to Hippy. The mention here of a wharf probably means at least 
that the tavern was on the waterfront and that there was some kind of a 
wharf or dock or landing place connected — or at least that the right to use 
such a wharf went with the property. 

On the basis of this information readers may reach their own 
conclusions concerning my surmise that the Three Tonnes was a 
relatively extensive establishment/^ Perhaps further investigation 
will provide us with not only the precise dimensions but also con- 
clusive proof that this particular tavern was the one frequented by 
Jonson and his friends. 


Louisiana State TJmvers'ity 


Thomas A. Kieby 


A PILGEIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND 

The eight Booke of the Eirst part of Purchas his Pilgrims 
includes as its fifth chapter a Middle English travel poem of 1694 
lines, of which the following are the first eight ; 

In tbe Name of the Fader that seteez m trone. 

And of Jbu bis oonly blesset Some, 

And of the Holy Gost, this blesset Trmete, 

And also of our Ladie S Mane* 

And of all the Seintez of the Court of Heven, 

I make this mynde wit milde Steven: 

Wieh waye I went I schall you telle. 

And how be the waie I dide dwelle 

After this brief introduction, the poet gives an account of his 
journey to Jerusalem through Spain and Italy, then describes the 
Holy Land in some detail, and finahy — ^after interpolating 48 lines 
of secondhand information about Egypt — ^tells of the journey back 
to England through Italy and Germany. The four-stress couplet 
pattern continues throughout. A cursory examination of the rimes 
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reveals such nortjiermsms as a for OE. a (p. 533/ 1. S.; etc-), 
-mde for the ending of the present participle (p. 539, 1. 26, etc.), 
and -s for the ending of the third person singular present indicative 
(p. 535, 1. 34; p. 670, 1. 22). 

There is no mention in Wells’ Manual of any such pilgrimage as 
the one just described, nor have the compilers of The Index of 
Middle JEngUsh Verse listed a poem beginning “ In the Name of 
the Fader that seteez in trone.” The poem’s having been over- 
looked until now may mean that the printed version of 1625 is the 
only one that has survived. 

A. E. Dunlap 

University of Delaware 


BASKET 

On this word, which is attested about 1300 (W. de Bibbesworth), 
the NED writes : 

Basket has been conjecturally identified with L hascaudaj used by 
Juvenal and Martial by the latter given as Biitish. “Barbaia de pictis 
veni baseauda Bntannis. , But the senses anciently assigned to 

hasoauda of ^ washing-tub ' or ‘ tray ^ do not favor this identification. 

Skeat had said approximately the same: . the oft-quoted 

Celtie-L. iascauda (Martial, Juvenal) gave rise to OF iachoep 
lachoiie^ a basket (Godefroy, Gotgrave) which greatly differs in 
form” It was Weekley who comes the closest to a solution: he 
writes : 

The MB’s objection that hascauda is described as a tub or brazen vessel 
and so could not be a basket is not serious, as the change of meaning could 
easily be paralleled. Moreover hascauda gave OF haohoe, a basket. In OF 
we also find hasohe, hasse used in the same sense It would appear that 
basket found in A[nglo]-FErench] c. 1200 Esic»], though not recorded m 
continental OF, must have been a dim. formation belonging to the same 
group. 

Today, with the materials of the FEW at hand, we are in a 
position to support Weakley’s assumption : von Wartburg lists s. v. 
hascauda} not only OF tascho\u\e ‘ vaisseau de bois ou d’osier,’ and 
the regressive formation hdche ‘grand pamer d’osier,’ but also 

^‘Heference is to the 1905 reprint of SaTeluytw Posthumus; or Purohas 
His JPilgrimes (James MacBehose and Sons, (S^lasgow), vol, vn. 
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dialectal derivatives with French suffixes: iach^le, lacliot The 
latter type represents a masc. form laschou (derived from the fem. 
haschoue)^ which was adapted to the more common -ot- type, in 
Ht.-Maine, for example, we find lachot ^hotte en osier.^ If we 
should assume an Old-Normandian or Picardian form parallel to 
this bachot, we would have a ^basJcot which, either directly or by 
change of suffix {-ot > -e^), could give Eng, baslcet. 

Leo Spitzee 


TICITJS TO TXJSKAIT, GGK, LINE 11 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight^ line 11 (MS. Cotton Nero 
Ax, folio 91a) reads: 

Ticius to Tuskan & teldes bigynes. 

The name Ticius as founder of Tuscany occurs nowhere else in 
history or legend. The only attempt to identify Ticius is that 
of Sir Frederick Madden {Sir Gawayne, p. 309) who suggests that 

the name may possibly have been derived from Titus Tatius, king 
of the Sabines/^ 

As an alternate suggestion, I propose to regard Ticius as a scribal 
error for Turnus, and to read the line : 

Turnus to Tuskan & teldes bigynes. 

The reading Ticius arises from the careless transcription of 
three letters : id for urn. Comparison of the initial syllables of the 
noun Ticvas (folio 91a of the MS.) and the verb turned (folio 91a 
line 22, and folio llSa line 62) suggests how this error occurred. 
Omission of one of the two vertical strokes that form the u and the 
n convert those letters into Vb. A slight alteration in the cross 
stroke at the top of the r turns that letter into a c (or a ^ as it 
may also be read). These errors, occurring together, produce the 
false reading Ticius of the present manuscript. 

The emended reading is supported by a passage in Higden^s 
Polychronicon^ Lib. ii. Cap. xxvi,^ where Turnus is named king 
of Tuscany: 

Aeneas igitur Italiam veniens confoederatus est regi Evandro, qui in 
septem montibns tune regnabat. Hi duo pugnaverunt contra Latinum, 


^ PolychrOTiicon Ranulphi Rigden, Rolls Series, YoL xc (1869), p. 434, 
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rGgetn Latinoruni, ^ contra TuinwWff TegBtn TuscidB, gcncrum scilicet regis 
Latmi. In quo hello Pallas fllius Bvandn et Turnus oocidentur. 

The proposed emendation has the merit of preserving the meter 
of the line on which it occurs, of improving the assonance, and 
of identifying the founder of Tuscany as a legendary figure hke 
Aeneas, Eomulus, Langeberde, and Brutus mentioned in the ad- 
jacent lines of OOE. 

CooLiDGE Otis Chapman 

College of Puget Sound, 

Tacoma, 'Wash, 


BEOWULF m THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY 

Old Bnglisli scholars assure us that Beowulf was first published 
m 1815 by Thorkelm. Since the first English edition appeared 
in 1833; the epic was almost unknown during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But Vaughan WiUdns hints that its vogue was of an earlier 
date. In his novel Being Met Together (1944) he represents the 
following conversation as having taken place in the year 1793 be- 
tween Anthony Purvis, a twelve-year-old American boy, and Mr* 
Harradence, an English traveler. Harradence remarks (p. 82) : 

* Heroic! . . . Tliat’s how I like my poetry! Plenty of rhyme and plenty 
of facts. That’s why the oldest poetry is the best — ^it doesn’t forget that 
there is a story to tell Did you ever read the poem of “ Beowulf ’ 

" That’s the story of Orendel and his mother the Water-Hag. I’ve read 
hits of it,’ 

Conceivably, Harradence might have had access to Cotton Vitel- 
lius A zv, but it does seem a trifle unlikely that there was a 
hitherto unknown Amencan edition ■— doubtless omitting such 
things as the Finnesburh episode— in which Master Purvis browsed ! 


Temple University 


H. W. Stake 
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The theme of the thirty or fewer points of beauty m a woman, 
a theme that Basil L. Gildersleeve wittily summed up in the title 
of this note, is the subject of recent comment by Professor Allan 
H. Gilbert.^ He correctly suggests that we are here dealing with 
a literary convention and cites some interesting examples of its 
use. I have noted some very extensive collectanea dealing with this 
convention in my Proverb ^ and have since supplemented them in 
my Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries.^ Donald F. Bond of the University of Chicago 
has kindly given me the exact reference to the passage in Johannes 
Nevizanus, Sylva nuptialis cited by Professor Gilbert,'^ The full 
history of this literary convention remains to be written. 


Umversity of CaUformaf 
Berkeley 


Aecheu Tayloe 


REVIEWS 


Vie d' Alexandre Hardy, po^te du roi Qmrante-deux documents 
inedits. Par S. Wilma Dbieejeauf-Holsboee. Philadelphia, 
1947. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society^ 
Vol. 91, no. 4,, pp. 328-404 [about 60,000 words]. $1.00. 

Here is a book based, not on the author^s conjectures, but on 
forty-two documents that she has discovered m the Archives 
Nationales, three of them already nibbled by rats, a fate that would 
have befallen others if she had not intervened. She has labored 
.indefatigably to find, decipher, and interpret these papers, with the 
result that she has been able to rewrite the life of Corneille’s prin- 
cipal predecessor in the history of modem French dranaa. She has 
also added materially to our knowledge of stage customs and of 
several important actors. She has unearthed what was probably the 
jEirst school for actors in France. 

isn, 129-130. 

® Cambridge, Mass , 1930. See pp 103-104, n. I. 

* New York, 1930. See p. 129, n. 11. 

* Lyons, 1526, fo. Ixxvw. 
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She shows tha^ Hardy was himself an actor, that he probably 
began his career as a member of a troupe headed by a certain Adrien 
Talmy, that late in the sixteenth century he entered the company of 
Valleran le Conte, remained with it after his death and while it 
was directed by Bellerose nntil 1636, when, as a result of a quarrel 
over his manuscripts, he seyered his connection with the lead- 
ing French troupe and became the official playwright of Claude 
Deschamps, sieur de Villiers, subsequently known as Filipm. She 
finds that Hardy and Valleran were quite unsuccessful in their 
efforts to establish themselves at Pans between 1598 and the spring 
of 1613 and that they then left the city for the Low Countries; 
that the troupe was at Marseilles in 1630 and returned to the 
capital only in 1633, by which time tragedies, tragi-comedies, and 
pastorals had already come into favor there, so that Hardy must be 
considered less important than some of his contemporaries in 
establishing at Pans the newer type of drama* 

One of the documents gives the titles of two plays by Hardy that 
have for three centuries been unknown, a comedy called le Jaloux 
and a play of uncertain genre called Mellmitre ou le Eavissemeiit 
volontaire. Others have enabled her to establish new dates for a 


number of his extant plays. The dating of their composition has 
always been a puzzle. The fr^res ParfaicPs method of distributing 
them over the years of their authors activity was eqhitable, but 
absurd. Lanson and others made suggestions that have been of 
little help, I tried my hand at the problem twenty years ago with- 
out any approach to certamty. Mme Deierkauf-Holsboer has not 
reached a final conclusion in regard to all of the plays, but she has 
arrived at better dates for a dozen of them. The negotiations 
between Hardy and certam actors show that h Mort de Daire, 
la Mart d' Alexandre, and Fregonde were new plays in 1630, that 
AristocUe and the TriompJie d* Amour were composed in 1636 that 
the plays first published m 1638 were written after September, 1636, 
ma that before this last date were composed the ten lost plays whose 
titles and settings have been preserved by the Memoire de MaheloL 
Among other findings are these: Valleran le Conte established 
at Pans m 1609 a school to which parents brought their children 
to be instructed in la science de la comedie,^^ or to lire, escripre, 
joner de lepinette, . . , representex sur le teastre et en pnblieq 
toutes comedies, trage-comedies, pastorallea” Valleran did not 
decorations possessed by the owners of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, but was obliged to have them made for the 

comedies as weU as plays beW- 
mg to other genres. After he sold bs productions to the actors & 
lost his right to publish them without their permission. When he 

nawfl fA it vas agreed that he should be 

a method supposed by the Mres Parfaiet to hare beL LtSed 
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many years later. Bellerose was a disciple of Valleran le Conte. 
Eobert Gn^rm^ better known as Gros-Gnillanme, was already acting 
in 1598. Montdory joined Valleran^s troupe in 1612, receiving half 
a share, as new actors often did fifty years later 

These facts and many others are combined with material pre- 
viously discovered to present a new picture of Hardy and of 
theatrical conditions in the first third of the seventeenth centnry. 
I have only a few reservations to make in regard to the anthor^s 
conclusions. They include questions that I discussed with her before 
her book was published. 

She accepts literally statements made by Hardy and one of his critics 
about his age, but “ trente ans is too round a number to be interpreted 
in this fashion, as is indicated by a comparison with Corneille's varying 
remarks about the time when he composed MlUte She assumes that when 
Hardy refers in 1628 to having known for thirty years the secrets of his 
art, he means that he became a hired poet in 1598, but, according to this 
hypothesis, Corneille and Racine, who were never hired, could never have 
claimed to know the secrets of their art I am consequently not convinced 
that my dates for Hardy's birth and for the beginning of his career are 
any wider of the mark than hers She thinks that Melhantre o% le Ravisse- 
ment volontatre was probably the title of a comedy My guess would be 
that it was a tragi-comedy The fact that she has discovered that Hardy 
wrote comedies does not prove that he had won for the genre a place of 
honor or that Corneille was following his example m writing them, for 
comedies had been composed by others before Corneille, by Troterel, 
Mainfray, Ch . . . , and Rotrou. 

These are minor matters. The book should be in the hands of 
all students of the French theater. Its publication by the American 
Philosophical Society gives new evidence of our interest in things 
French and of our desire to help our allies at a time when it is 
hard for them to publish a book of this character in so satisfactory 
a manner. 

H. CAERiHaTOhT Lan-caster 


La Wallonie/" 1886-189^. The Symbolist Movement in Belgium, 
By Andrew Jackson Mathews. Few York: King^s Grown 
Press (Columbia University Press), 194:7, Pp. viii-f-116. 
$2.25. 

Literary Origins of Surrealism, A New Mysticism in French 
Poetry, By Anna Balakian. Few York: Kmg^s Crown 
Press (Columbia University Press), 1947. Pp. ix-}-159. 
$2.75. 

These two works are attractive examples of bookmaking along 
somewhat novel lines of smaller format and appearance approxi- 
mating that of the popular commercial press, including blurbs 
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before the latter^s death in 1945. These interviews have obviously 
left their stamp on the entire study^ and give to it a certain air of 
choses vecues and intimate information which adds greatly to its 
documentary value. 

La Wallonie itself, founded in 1886 by Mockel as a successor to 
U£llan litteraire^ appears to have gone through three distinct phases 
of development : first, an intellectual college boys^ fumistene^ next, 
a regionalist review exalting the glory of the Wallon provinces and 
their literary traditions (an outgrowth of this phase was the 
adoption of the old term Wallonie as a place-name by the 
French provinces of Belgium), and lastly, a mature periodical with 
strong leanings towards Symbolism, a vehicle for the publication of 
poems by Mallarme, Yalery, Stuart Merrill, Eegnier, Viele-GnflSn, 
and even Andr6 Gide. Most of these contributions came late in the 
career of La Wallonie, the editors of which, sensing the growing 
difficulties of keeping its nucleus of writers and contributors to- 
gether, announced cessation of publication a whole year in advance, 
^^un fait unique,^^ in the words of Mockel, ^^dans Thistoire des 
petites revues/^ 

His research in the files of La Wailome has enabled Mathews to 
bring to light a number of medits and curiosa, Reprinted for the 
first time since their original appearance in La Wallonie are a 
prose poem by Verhaeren, two poems of Merrill, two poems by 
Henri de R4gnier, two by Viel4-Gri3in, one by Andre Gide, and one 
by Val4ry. Other items of interest include a prose poem by Yan 
Lerberghe (once accused of plagiarizing Maeterlinck, but later 
proved to be the precursor, not the follower), a letter from Mal- 
larm4, and the description of a project by Pierre Olin for ^^un 
roman en trois parties, dont le dernier verbe du dernier volume 
aurait comme sujet le premier mot du premier volume which 
seems a surprising anticipation of Finnegans WaTce, 

The last important chapter of Mathews^ book, ‘^^The Making 
of a Critic, is devoted entirely to Mockel and his theories. By far 
the least interesting part of the work, it nevertheless provides a 
careful summing-up, for what they are worth, of the esthetic ideas 
of a man gifted with a lively sense of the contemporary and a keen 
appreciation of literary excellence. A brief concluding chapter, 

In Short,^^ lists the outstanding contributions of La Wallome to 
the literary renaissance in Belgium, which included, in addition to 
the items mentioned above, the publication of the first Symbolist 
play,^^ Yan Lerberghe^s Les Flaireurs, as well as the second and 
more famous one, Maeterlinck’s Ulniruse (1890). 

A certain parallelism may be discerned between Mr. Mathews’ 
approach to his subject through the personality of Mojjkel and Mrs. 
Anna Balakian’s approach to the problems of the Literary Origins 
of Surrealism through personal contact with the chief prophet of 


5 
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the movement, Andrd Breton. Balaban, however, seems less per- 
suaded as to Breton’s views and theories, and m fact in one place 
(p. 39) neatly demonstrates that Breton’s establishment of Achim 
von Arnim as an ideological precursor for surrealism is based at 
least in part on Gautier’s imstranslation of Arnini i for example, 
“ Je discerne avec peine ce que je vois avec les yeux de la realite de 
ce que voit mon imagination,” for “ leh kann gcnau untersoheiden 
was ich nut dem Auge des Wahrheit sehen muss oder was ich mir 
gestalte,” a totally different and unsurrealistic doctrine, and one 
which Balakian successfully demonstrates to be the basis of such of 
Arnim’s stories as Die Majorats-Herren, a favorite among the 
surrealists. 

Balakian^s study begins with a chapter on Surreality ” designed 
to define and illustrate the moYement as manifested m the works of 
Breton, illuard, Aragon, CreYel, Tzara (Dadaists and surrealists 
are more or less the same, according to Balakian’s conception), and 
others. Charcot and his studies of hystena are mentioned, but, 
strangely enough, there is not one word about Freud, whose theory 
of dream analysis (Breton began as a practicing psychiatrist) has 
an obvious and long-recognized rapport with the subject. Next a 
chapter on The Romantic Backgrounds^ discusses the romanticists^ 
occultism, finding therein a sort of escape into the invi slide, the 
unreal, and the supernatural, but one which cannot be set up as a 
base for the theories of surrealism, since every phenomenon that 
overflows into fantasy has its reverse side dipped into nature 
(p. 37). An interesting passage on Nerval demonstrates how, in 
the midst of disordered visions, the writer sought to preserve the 
forms of logic and reality (in contrast, say, to Rimbaud’s exploita- 
tion of his der^glemeni des sens), and an illuminating citation from 
G-eorges Dumas’ Mats intellechiels dans la milanchoUe shows a 
similar conformist preoccupation among the insane, whose visions 
are thus diametrically opposed to those of the true surrealists. 

Baudelaire is, to Balakian, the poet whose visions first approxi- 
mated snrreality,” and in a long chapter on him, replete with 
citations from his prose works as well as his poetry, the author re- 
traces his esthetic theories. Most of the citations are familiar to 
students of the subject, and most of the observations have been made 
before, but Balakian succeeds in arranging her material inter- 
estingly.^ 

Bal?5kian^s treatment of Rimbaud develops further the idea 
(first expressed perhaps by the critic who suggested a child’s alpha- 
bet book as the source of the sonnet Voyelles) that Rimbaud im- 
posed on adult “reality” the child’s mystical acceptance of the 
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absurd and illogicaL She cites a nonsense rime from Eugene 
Eolland^s Rimes et ]eux de Tenfance J^ai vu une yache / Danser 
snr la glace/^ etc.) which indeed suggests the mood of many of 
Eimbaud^s ^^visions.^^ Her suggestion that Eimbaud^s use of the 
word voyant may be taken from Gautier^s definition (^^on appelle 
ainsi Fadepte sobre^^) of its application among hashish eaters is 
also provocative. In dealing with Lautreamont, however, Balakian 
passes over in silence the whole moral significance of his epic Chants 
de Maldorovy a complicated problem dealt with at length by Pierre- 
Quint in Le Comte de Lautreamont et Dieu^ a work absent from 
Balakian^s bibliography. Lautreamont is depicted as mutilating 
himself in order to break with human nature and seek the un- 
known/^ producing a series of forced aberrations.^^ A view of 
Mallarme is then presented which is based almost entirely on one 
work, the posthumous Igitur (first published in 1925), which, in- 
teresting though it IS, will hardly serve to explain the intricate 
relationship of Mallarme^s poetry and theories to contemporary 
hterature. 

Two final chapters are entitled “ The Eoad to the Absolute and 
“ The Eoad to Chaos.^^ Balakian cites from poets of various periods 
\nd schools lines having to do with a voyage, especially a voyage 
into the unknown, or one immobilized, or shipwrecked (6ide, Jarry, 
Apollinaire, Supervielle, Eimbaud^s Batem wre, Mallarm6^s Tin 
Coup de deSy etc.). These are offered as symbolic of the poets^ 
escape into surreality through dehumanization/^ the marriage of 
the concrete and the abstract/^ and ^Hhe cult of the future.^^ A 
page of typical contradictory images from Apollinaire consists of 
listings similar to those used effectively by the Museum of Modern 
Art in its table of devices and media employed by the surrealist 
painters {Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism, New York, 1936, p. 
65). No reference appears, however, to the well-known passage in 
the Chants de Maldoror dealing with this type of imagery. 

The Eoad to Chaos deals mainly with Dada, and raises the 
question whether Balakian^s chapter on Surreality might not 
better have been worked in here at the end. The author sees sur- 
realism, in the long view, mainly as an old poetic theme/^ namely, 

the human desire to escape physical limitations/^ which has be- 
come crystallized in a mysticism that tends to endow art with an 
existence independent of nature and human life” (p. 145). 

Mrs. Balakian^s book is an interesting contribution to the study of 
surrealism in its literary aspects. Many thorough and penetrating 
studies of the movement from the standpoint of surrealist painting 
have tended to obscure its literary origins. Critics like Herbert 
Bead and Georges Hugnet (though he is himself a surrealist poet) 
give the impression that the movement is dominated by such 
figures as Max Ernst, Tanguy, Dali, Man Eay, Duchamp, Magritte, 
and Mir6 ; Mrs. Balakian, that it is dominated by Slluard, Aragon, 
and Breton. “ Origins,” precursors,” and influences ” may be 
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found in quantity^ in both the field of the arts and of literature. 
Will a new type of critic-scholar produce a much-needed synthesis 
of both aspects ? 

Bkuce a. Moekissette 


Washifigton University 


Milton's Paradise Lost " : A Commentary on the Argument. By 
John S. Diekhoef. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. iv-fl61. $2.00. 

Professor Diekhoff^s study of Paradise Lost is quite literally what 
the title implies — a commentary on the argument,” and on that 
alone. Except for some introductory material explaining Milton^s 
debt to Renaissance theories of poetry, the writer makes very little 
effort to discuss the work as literature or to place it in its historical 
setting. Instead, he confines himself almost entirely to a careful 
analysis of the subject-matter as it stands, with but one question in 
mind, does Milton prove his case^^ In other words, granted hi^ 
premises, does he use arguments which are consistent, sound, and 
reasonable? Professor Diekhoff thinks that he does. 

Much of the ground the book covers can hardly be called unex- 
plored territory. That Satan may justly be called evil because he 
falls out of piide, admits his own guilt, and undergoes progressive 
deterioration of character ; that Adam and Eve are justly punished 
because, though fully warned and equipped to resist temptation, 
they succumb, the one to deceit and the other to excessive love ; that 
God acts justly throughout because he has by right of creation and 
merit claim to the absolute allegiance of all being, knows that the 
gift of free will which makes the Fall possible forms the only 
possible condition of virtue, and through mercy and power brings 
good out of evil — all these and many other observations will not 
seem new to anyone who has taken a good course on Milton or read 
Paradise Lost with a modicum of attention. These familiar argu- 
ments are, however, handled with a terseness, lucidity, and precision 
that make this new summary valuable, while the care with which 
Professor Diekhoff conducts his examination frequently results in 
the discovery of points neglected by former critics: why Milton 
felt that fallen angels should suffer more heavily than fallen men, 
for instance, or his reasons for condemning in Paradise Lost the 
free search for knowledge he had advocated in Areopagitica. By 
this concentration on the epic as argument rather than as poetry, 
Professor Diekhoff successfully avoids one scholarly pitfall: the' 
danger of confusing the matter with the means, and dismissing as 
weak or fallacious reasoning what is frequently only a failure to 
give a subject adequate literary expression. ’He has, too, the great 
advantage of respecting his material. His sympathy with the 
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Miltonic point-of-Tiew (the book concludes with a direct plea fox 
the validity of the poet^s ethical if not his theological system) makes 
it easy for him to discuss the arguments of Paradise Lost on their 
own terms ; he is not, hke the romantic critics and their successors, 
perpetually tempted to carp at the tenets he is obliged to analyse, 
or explain them away by assuming that Milton could not really have 
meant what he said. 

One wishes, however, that Professor Diekhoff had not confined 
himself to quite so limited a field of research. In the last analysis. 
Paradise Lost must stand or fall not upon the logical purity of its 
argument, but upon the degree to which Milton successfully trans- 
mutes that argument into poetry, and the extent to which his 
readers are prepared sympathetically to comprehend it. It would 
perhaps be unfair to demand that Professor Diekhoff give more 
consideration to the fact that Milton^s Satan xs an artistic triumph, 
his God an artistic failure ; but one cannot help wondering why he 
did not support his case for the defence by explaining what lies 
behind the poet^s assumptions as well as the assumptions themselves. 
It IS all very well to point out, as he does, that the modem un- 
believer must simply accept the agents in Milton^s story as he 
accepts the gods and heroes of Homer; but at least he sees the 
latter as Homer meant him to see them, whereas he approaches 
Adam, Eve, Satan, the Son, and the Father with a mind full of 
presuppositions about their character, frequently very different from 
those held by Milton and his audience. While he may, in justice, 
grant Milton^s premises, he would certainly be more likely to under- 
stand and sympathize with them if he knew more clearly what they 
were. For example, Professor Diekhoff defends Milton against the 
charge that he makes life m Eden vacuous by asserting that 
since he explicitly states that those charming pastoral figures 
Adam and Eve were happy there, we must of necessity take his 
word for it. But would it not be easier for us to do so if we 
realized that in the eyes of the seventeenth century Adam and Eve 
were not the charming pastoral figures or happy savages that 
modern tradition makes of them, but, as G. S. Lewis has pointed 
out, a great lord and lady, highly dignified, accomplished, and 
intelligent? Nor would the inclusion of more such historical 
material merely serve to illuminate Milton^s argument. It would 
give the whole commentary a wider appeal than it can now possess. 
As a brief, clear, and complete account of what Milton actually 
says, it is, within its limits, excellent. But it offers little that a 
well-trained student of Milton would not know already from Ms 
own consideration of the poem. The readers who would find it most 
valuable will probably be either undergraduates anxious for a 
concise summary of the arguments themselves, or individuals tack- 
ling the epic for the first time without a guide. 

Elizabeth Mabib Pope 


M^lls College 
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Four Plays iy Holberg translated from the Danish by Hbnry 
Alexanbes with an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell, 
Jr., Princeton University Press for the Amenean-Scandinavian 
Poundation, 1946. Pp. x + ^02. $2.50. 

The four Holberg plays which — ^with the titles: The Fussy Man, 
The Masked Ladies^ The Weathercock, Masquerades^ — ^have recently 
become accessible to English readers belong to the Danish-Norwe- 
gian author^s first and great period of comedy-writing. The general 
characteristics of Holberg^s plays are evident in these four, though 
none of them quite reaches the bold character-portrayal in J eppe of 
the Hill or the Socratic wisdom in Erasmus Montanus, 

The translator of Holberg faces a very difficult task. Various 
archaisms in the original — such words as ihkun, tilforn — are more 
pronounced than is evident in the translation. Many still current, 
intrinsically Danish phrases — as Bornhlle — defy translation. The 
strong local color — ^such allusions as to Pebling Lake — ^naturally 
fade completely. The apparent crazy-quilt pattern of foreign 
languages within the original presents, however, a far more unusual 
and complicated problem for the translator. Holberg^s amused 
fun-poking and his realistic technique shine through in the Danish 
version. The specific foreign lan^age that the character inserts 
indicates to considerable extent his place — or would-be place in 
society. The elegant world, still reflecting the rays of le roi soleil, 
weaves in as much French as is possible : French phrases or French 
words, ^ either straight or given a Danish inflection (e. g. faveur^ 
qualite, estime, manquerer, at dwertere sig). This pr^cieux effect 
is, however, lessened appreciably in translation since a great number 
of the same words centuries ago became thoroughly assimilated in 
English, Latin words and quotations indicatmg the erudite pedant, 
give obviously the same impression m English. They are how- 
ever, used more freely and mockingly in the Danish text {cf. 
"denne hans prima kaere Datter, secunda ikke^^ with "his first 
and dearest daughter, not his second The Fussy Man, i, 9). 
German in Holberg generally connotes lower class e. g. : Jeppe the 
peasant lapses while drunk into broken German, learned in the 
militia. The J ewish usurer in Den ellefte Juni speaks half German, 
half Danish. German trades-people and practitioners as the barber in 
1 he Fussy Man sometimes speak straight German. Many German 
words had, however, also filtered down from above, from the court, 
from German queens, the genteel effect of these words having in 
Holberg’s day become somewhat tarnished. It is obviously quite 
impossible for any translator to render the impression suggested by 
such a clumsily incorporated word as indgetogen (eingezogen), " re- 
tired, " refined.^^ 

But why not keep, in The Fussy Man, the name " VielgeschreV^ 
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instead of translating it as Pussy In ibis name of tie 

main character the author was undoubtedly ridiculing a certain 
type of German pedantry^, expressed here m Vielgeschrefs book- 
keeping. Why not, in the same play take oyer the German barber^s 
German instead of translating it? Holberg heartily disliked 
German but used it here for specific purposes. Why not retain the 
German part of Henrich^s amusing attempt to represent a German 
rabbi? Henrich’s sovereign ignoring of all troublesome gram- 
matical word-endings adds variation to the burlesque element. 
Holberg^s ironical intentions with a great part of the foreign words 
and passages stand out clearly when one remembers his early strug- 
gles to free his own Danish from dross after leaving the German 
school in his native Bergen (c/. appendix to his Metamorphosis), 
In his application for a professorship at the University of Copen- 
hagen he also expressly states that one of his chief aims in life is to 
continue to improve the Damsh language. Jeppe^s irritated out- 
burst against the lawyers arguing in Latin : “ Talk Danish, you 
black hound (Jeppe rv, 6) comes from Holberg^s own heart. 

The translator may have turned these German passages into 
English in order to avoid eventual unfortunate misunderstandings 
from a political angle. But is this necessary? And is it necessary 
to expurgate Holberg from a moral point of view? Even ever so 
slightly ? Cf. e. g. “ Let me put my arm around your waist.^^ with 
'^Lad mig foie dine Bryster.^^ {Mashed Ladies i, 4 against De 
UsynUge i, 4 Jubeludgave). Did not Holberg intend such coarse- 
ness indulged in by Harlequin as a realistic touch to set this char- 
acter ofiE against Leander? Did he not wish above all to accent the 
burlesque effect of crude vulgarity aping over-refinement and ex- 
posing itself constantly? In the preface to his Epistles (written 
some 20 years after the first comedies) Holberg actually protests 
against the efforts of paene Folk ” (nice people) to exclude free 
and natural expressions ” from his comedies, while adding that he 
hates vulgar language. Coarse burlesque as well as grammatical 
burlesque are merely two of the many notes Holberg sounds — and 
sounds often — ^in his wide-spanning satire. 

But on the whole we have before us an excellent translation — all 
of the meat, if not quite all of the piquant sauce of the original. 
The American-Scaridinaviari FoundaUon has now given us two 
volumes of Holberg. Perhaps we may hope for a third, 

Gakol K, Baito 

Baltimore, Md 
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Fabulous Voyage^, James Joyce’s Ulysses. By Eichaed M. Kain. 

Chicago University Press, 1947. Pp. 299. $4.00. 

For the scholar or layman who is making his first excursion 
through UlysseS) Mr. Kain^s study is the best available guidebook. 
The careful appendices of verbal motifs, facts about the characters, 
the topogTaphy of Dublin, etc., are in themselves worth the some- 
what high price of the book. Mr, Kain has in general eschewed 
Joyce^s symbolic “ abstruosities and concentrated on the narrative 
and tonal structure; the social criticism, stressing Joyce^s under- 
standing of the moral plight of modern times, the larger philoso- 
phical scaffolding of the book, its tendency to hypostatize social and 
moral questions into metaphysics; and the character of the central 
figure, Leopold Bloom. That is to say, Mr. Kam has chosen 
several ways (though not the only ways) of showing that Ulysses, 
like any good novel, is a meaningful totality, not a chaos of irrespon- 
sible wordplay or a piece of intellectual nihilism. 

Fabulous Voyager does not supersede Stuart Gilbert’s pioneer 
work; it is, rather, a welcome complement to it. As Mr. Kain says, 
Gilbert made too much of the Homeric parallel . one cannot really 
grasp the structure and direction of Joyce’s book by comparing it 
with the Odyssey, And Gilbert overstressed those few mythological 
themes which he himself appeared to be interested in. Yet the 
truth is that much remains to be done with the myth and symbolism 
of Ulysses which neither Mr. Kam, Gilbert, nor Mr. Harry Levin 
has been able to do (Mr. Kam is wrong in saying that ^^most of 
the symbolic details” are artifice” and not ^^art”). 

But even within the scope of the intention of Fabulous Voyager, 
one must object to the treatment of Stephen Daedalus. Surely a 
large part of Joyce’s "social insight” is concentrated on that 
very diificult cultural problem • the modern artist and society. Mr. 
Kam realizes this. But he only dips his toe into the troubled 
waters, and the upshot of p. 97 is an apparently simple but really 
very confusing formula: Stephen is a self -pitying cyme; so is the 
modern artist; Stephen is Joyce’s (?), Mr. Kam’s (?) warning 
against ivory towerists who shun " social action.” We have to 
question Joyce’s right to descant on the plight of the artist: his 
insight in this matter is often thin and niggardly and dogmatically 
epigrammatic. 

For longtime admirers and students of Joyce, Fabulous Voyager 
will be an indispensable reference work; but they will be already 
convinced of Mr. Kain’s central arguments, 

Eichaed Chase 

Ooimect%ov(,t College, 

New Londm, Conn 
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POETRY PRESERVED IN MUSIC 
Bibliographical Notes on Smollett and Oswald^ Handel, and Haydn 

regard to the Magic Flute it was said that Emanuel 
Sehikaneder, its author, was preserved in MozarPs music like a 
gnat in amber. The libretto, however, was printed long before the 
score, even before the first fragments of a vocal score were pub- 
lished. There are other cases of literature preserved in music, 
where the poet was larger than a gnat and the music less precious 
than amber, e. g. Goethe^s first lyrics in Bernhard Theodor Breit- 
kopfs song collection (Leipzig 1770). The publication of a poem, 
or a play, with music may well be its first, or even its only appear- 
ance in print. Since the study of words in music lies in the 
^ no-man^s-land ^ between the realms of music and literature, more 
often than not, they are overlooked by the scholars of both arts. 

To show how this happens, two examples, both relating to Tobias 
Smollett, are given below. 


I 

Smolletfs first printed Poem 

Lewis M. Knapp, now of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
has dealt with ^^Smollett^s Verses and their Musical Settings in 
the Eighteenth Century in MLN,, April 1931. He neglects the 
lyrics of the lost tragedy Alceste preserved in HandeFs music, 
also printed in the 18th century, as shown in the second note of 
this paper; but he deals very thoroughly with the single poems. 
Knapp lists the following eight Smollett songs : 

The Tears of Scotland, set by James Oswald and published on 3rd Decem- 
ber 1746, as an appendix to a collection of six songs ^in the true Scots 
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Taste/ called The L<md of Cakes, Book the Fi/rst, printed for R. .Williams and 
sold by J. Oswald, J. Newbery and W. Owen, engraved and/or ornamented 
by T Kitchin (no copy known) , ^ also set by Allan Masterton for G. 
Tbomson^s Select Collection of Original Scottish A'urs, 4tb Set (Edinburgh 
1799). 

When Sappho Tun'd the Raptured Strain, a different version of a poem 
in Roderick Random, set by Philip Hayes and published in 1795, printed 
by Thomas Skillern for the Author® 

Thy fatal shafts unerring move, another poem from Roderick Random, set 
by Oswald and published in the G-entleman'a Magassine, July 1755, also 
set by Hayes and published about 1790 as s. sh fol ® 

Where now are all my flatt'ring dreams of Joy (called Love Elegy), 
again from Roderick Random, set by John Buswell and published about 
1750 as s.sh fol. 

Adieu, ye Streams that smoothly flow, from Peregrine Pickle, set by 
Oswald and published three times as s.sh. fol. about 1745 and 1750; also 
set by Filippo Palma and published about 1750 as s. sh fol. 

The Tars of Old England from the play The Reprisal, probably set by 
Oswald and published in 1757 as s.sh. fol. 

Let the nymph still avoid, also from The Reprisal, probably set by 
Oswald and published in 1757 as s sh.fol. 

From the Man whom I love, again from The Reprisal, set by Oswald 
and published in 1757 as s sh. fol.* 

This list already shows Oswald as the main composer of Smol- 
lett’s poems. But Knapp missed Oswald’s earliest Smollett song, 
and with it the first print of any poem by Smollett, in fact, his 
first pubhcation. The song is another setting of the poem When 
Sappho tun’d ... in the version mentioned above. Philip Hayes, 
Professor of Music at Oidord, found the other version apparently 
in Oswald’s earher settmg. Oswald’s setting was published in one 
of the numerous, but now rare, song coUections of the 18th century. 
On the title-page of this collection we find two other names, already 
mentioned in connection with The Tears of Scotland : the names of 
the engraver and of the pubhsher. 

In 1743, Thomas Eatehin, an English engraver, started to issue 
a colleetion of single sheet songs in Quarto which he probably sold 

‘ Reprinted as s sh. fol. about 1760, and in Oswald’s Caledonian Pocket 
Companion, Book IV, about 1752 • two slightly different versions. 

* For two other settings of this poem, with numerous reprints, see below. 

* Reprinted in the Literary Magasme, Oct -Nov. 1757. For later reprints, 
with a different music, see below 

* A reprint, which Knapp did not mention, appeared, with a vignette, in 
the coUection Clio and Suterpe (I, 94), published by Henry Roberts in 1768. 
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singly and which he possibly intended to publish in book form under 
the title The English Orpheus. The book;, howeyer, was never 
published. Eventually, John Newbery took over the plates, erased 
the title from the top and the publisher's name from the bottom 
of the plates, augmented their number from about 80 to 126, and 
published them as Universal Harmony, consisting of English and 
Scots Songs,^^ in 1745, issuing a second edition m 1746. Kitchin^s 
name, as the engraver, was given on the title-page. 

At the end of the book there are to be found some songs by 
Oswald, the earliest of which, on page 86, is entitled A New Song, 
Set by Mr. Oswald, the Words by Mr. Smollett,^^ and is ornamented 
with a vignette by Kitchin. The poem which Oswald set to music 
is the first version of that poem which Smollett inserted in chapter 
XL of his autobiographical novel Roderich Random (1748) . There 
he introduced the shortened and altered version of the poem with 
the following words • I owned that, while I was at college, I wrote 
some detached pieces, at the desire of a friend who was in love; 
and at her [my lady^s] request repeated the following verses, which 
indeed my love for Narcissa had inspired.^^ Now, the pretended 
fiction seems to have been the truth. The poem, as it is commonly 
known, begins ^ When Sappho struck the quivering wire ’ and con- 
sists of three stanzas only, entitled ^On Celia, Playing on the 
Harpsichord, and Singing ^ ; later it was also printed separately as 
^ Verses on a young Lady playing on a Harpsichord and singing.’ 
The original version however, consisted of the following four 
stanzas : 

A NEW SONG 

Set by Mr. Oswald, the Words by Mr. Smollet 
1 

When Sappho tun’d the raptur’d strain, 

The list’mng wretch forgot his pain, 

With Art divine the lyre she strung, 

Like thee she play’d, like thee she sung. 

Like thee she play’d, like thee she sung. 

2 

For while she struck the quiVnug wire, 

The eager breast was all on firej 
And when she joyn’d the vocal lay, 

The captive soul was charm’d away. 

The captive etc. 
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But liad she added still to these, 

Thy softer chaster powV to please, 

Thy beauteous air of sprightly youth. 

Thy native smiles of artless truth. 

Thy native etc. 

4 

She ne’er had pin’d beneath disdain. 

She ne’er had play’d and sung in vain, 

Despair her soul had ne’er possess’d 
To dash on rocks the tender breast. 

To dash etc. 

When we consider that Smollett was absent from England be- 
tween the antnmn of 1740 and the spring of 1744, that plate 86 of 
Universal Harmony was apparently an additional one provided for 
the publication in book form by Newbery, who advertised the pro- 
posals for publishing it on 17 January, 1745, we may assume that 
Smollett wrote the poem and Oswald set it to music in 1744. In 
any case, it was written several years before the publication of the 
novel mto which the standard version of the poem was inserted.® 
Knapp^s doubts about the authenticity of Hayes^ version and about 
the temporary order of the two versions are solved by the re- 
discovery of Oswald’s setting. 

One word more about the composer. ^ Shortly after Smollett 
went to London (1739), Oswald, another Scot, followed his ex- 
ample (1741). Eormerly a dancing-master at Dunfermline, he 
later earned his living as a fiddler in Edinburgh between 1736 and 
1740. Eventually he became a well-known composer and for some 
time was also a music-publisher in London, but not much is known 
of his life there between 1741 and 1747. Knapp has already 
stressed the fact that " Smollett’s debt to Oswald was a considerable 
one accumulating as it did from 1746 to 1757,’ or rather from 1744 
onwards. In, or about, 1747 SmoUett mentioned Oswald in a letter 
to Dr. Alexander Carlyle : ® ^ Oswald the musician, who promised 
from time to time to set your songs to music ... has set it [the 

® Tbe song itself was reprinted in 1754, with the names of the poet and 
the composer, in the collection The if uses’ Delvght, published by John Sadler 
in Liverpool (pp. 205 sq.). 

S. iNToyes, The Letters of Tobias Bmollett, Cambridge (Mass.) 1026 
pp. 6 sq. (Cf also pp 117 sq.). 
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Lamentations of Fanny Gardner] to an excellent ttoe, in the Scotch 
style . • . not yet published/ It is a pity that Smollett^s letters 
tell nothing of his own relations with Oswald; hut, as Knapp 
suggests, Smollett may have frequented Oswald^s Society of the 
Temple of Apollo^ ^ composed chiefly of Scots/ about 1745. 

Like The Tears of Scotlandy the Sappho poem was reprinted in 
Thomson's Collection of Scottish Airs, This time, in volume three 
of 1802, Smollett^s poem is adapted, as one of two alterations, to 
the air Bonny John (no. 31). The air, with Allan Eamsay^s words 
Love's goddess %n a myrtle grove^ was arranged, with Pianoforte Trio 
accompaniment, by Haydn, as were all the songs in volume three 
Haydn, however, was probably unaware of the existence of Smollett’s 
poem until the publication of this volume. There the poem is 
printed, together with Eamsay’s words, on a letter-press page, 
opposite the engraved music which shows the first of Eamsay’s 
stanzas only. In this form Smollett’s poem was re-prmted several 
times, in later editions of the volume, between 1804 andl838.'*’ 

Yet another of Smollett’s poems appeared in this volume of 
Thomson’s folio collection: Thy fatal shafts unerring move, as an 
alternative to the air An thou wert mine a%n thing (no. 20). It was 
reprinted twice as no. 28 of volume five in Thomson’s octavo col- 
lections, first in 1822, and again m 1825, later issues of which 
appeared in 1828 and 1831. In addition it appeared in the third 
volume of later editions of the folio coEection. 

It is noteworthy that Smollett’s Sappho-Clelia poem, in its first 
version, has been printed with music about ten times between 1745 
and 1838, but was not discovered by the Smollett scholars until 1931, 
and then in its less remarkable musical setting. 

II 

The Lyrics of Smollett's ^ Alceste' 

That Scot is a damned fool ! I should have made his work 
immortal.” These are the words Handel is said to have used when 
all the preparations for the performance of the tragedy Alceste came 
to nothing. John Eich, the manager of Covent Garden, ordered 
the play from Smollett in 1748, the music (on account of a debt) 

^ Cf . C. Hopkinson and C. B Oldman, Thomson's Oollection of National 
Songs, Edinburgh Bibliographical Society Transactions, Vol. n., Part 1, 
1940. 
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from Handel in 1749, and the decorations — ^probably the most ex- 
pensive part — ^from Servandoni, the famous architect, who, a year 
earlier, had provided the fireworks for Handels well-known music; 
the singers were already chosen — ^in short, everything was nearly 
ready for production at the beginning of 1750, Then something 
went wrong, what we do not know. It is said that Rich found the 
play too bad, or the music too good for his theatre, Smollett, in his 
recently published letter of 14th February 1749, expressed the hope 
that his tragedy — then already written — ^would be acted next season 
^ without fail ^ and appear ^ with such magnificence of scenery as was 
never exhibited in Britain before/ ® And yet, if Handel really made 
that remark, or a similar one, then it was Smollett himself who 
frustrated the production. Probably, we shall never know the truth 
of the matter. The loss of Smollett^s manuscript does not prove 
anything. Is it not related that he had written, beside The 
Regicide (1749) and The Reprisal (1757), another play, The 
Absent Man, and that in 1758 he offered the manuscript of this 
comedy, including half the Copyright and Profits in the Acting, 
to anybody interested and confident? The comedy is lost without 
trace. The tragedy too was thought, by all the Smollett scholars, to 
be a complete loss. It is, however, partly preserved in the lyrics set 
by Handel between 27 December, 1749 and 8 January, 1750. This 
case may be compared with Rosamunde^ a very famous title of an 
unknown play by Helmina von Ch4zy, the authoress of the libretto 
to Weberns Euryanthe. Her play is also lost, but the few lyrics are 
preserved with Schubert^s music. There is, however, a difference 
between the cases of Alceste and Rosamunde: the latter was per- 
formed, if only twice, and half a dozen reviews tell us the poor 
story of its plot. Nothing is known about the plot of Alceste, and 
it seems doubtful if anybody would dare to reconstruct its story for 
a concert or a stage performance of HandePs music, with Overture, 
Entr^acts, Ballets and Songs, as was done in Vienna and in New 
Haven with the music of Rosamunde in 1928 
We are, therefore, unable to save the whole of the work. Handel, 
for his part, was economical enough to save the greater part of his 
music by using it for about one half of The Choice of Hercules ® 

24 July 1943, p 360 (Henry W. Meikle). 

A Musical Interlude, the words of which were founded, by Wiiliam 
Buncombe, on a poem by Eobert Lowth. 
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in the summer of 1750. He transplanted one song of Alceste with 
Smollett^s Yerses to The Choice of Hercules (no copyright re- 
served two others to the oratio Alexander Balus (words by 
Thomas Morell), and one to the cantata Hercules (words by 
Thomas Broughton) at their revivals in 1751 and 1752 respectively. 
Furthermore^ George Colman the Elder, Eich^s successor at Covent 
Garden in 1767, according to Samuel Arnold, used ^tw^'O of the 
most capital scenes^ by Servandoni. The Court of Pluto, very 
fittingly, in Lewis Theohald^s Rape of Proserpine (music by 
GaEiard, revived in 1769) and The Drawing Room of Venus in 
Kane O^Hara^s The Golden Pippin (pasticcio, with music by 
Handel and many other composers, produced in 1773 ) . The colours 
of the first scene, it is related, ^must have suffered by the length 
of time.^ 

We are, however, able to add the lyrics, or most of the lyrics, of 
the lost tragedy to Smollett^s collected works, in which, curiously 
enough, they have never been included. The only song thought to 
have come from the tragedy is one that H, S. Buck saw in Smollett’s 
Ode to Sleep, published simultaneously in the British Magazine and 
the Scots Magazine for June 1760, but this does not appear to 
belong to Alceste at all. Smollett published that song with the note, 
^ Intended as a chorus in a tragedy,’ and no other tragedy of his is 
known to be lost. Nevertheless, it seems improbable that the chorus 
Ode to Sleep was a first or even a later version of Calliope’s air 
Gentle Morpheus which Handel set to music. 

Handel’s music is preserved in autograph (King’s Music Library 
and British Museum) and at least in one copy by his amanuensis 
Smith.^^ It was published by S. Arnold in about 1792 (in volume 
23 of Handel’s collected works, serial numbers 84 and 85) and 
reprinted, in a revised edition, by P. Chrysander m 1887 (as volume 
46B of Handel’s complete works). Arnold entitled it wrongly 
Alcides^ an English Opera, and Chrysander used the title Musical 
Scenes to m English Play called Alceste^^ The Smollett scholars 

It seems improbable that Venus should have appeared in an Alceste 

play 

Arnold tells us that Colman gave him the Covent Garden score; 
Chrysander calls Smith’s copy the conductor’s score. Therefore, it seems 
that both used the same copy — ^Handel’s final version. 

After the first (and only?) production of the music, by the Handel 
Society in London, on 20 May, 1889, Novello, Ewer & Co, published a 
vocal score of Alceste in 1890. 
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overlooked the publication of the lyrics, and the Handel scholars 
were not aware of their omission. Therefore, the Ijrics preserved 
in music, are reprinted here, for the first time, as poetry. 

It is, perhaps, useful to remember that the Greek legend of 
AlhesUs tells of Admetus, King of Thessaly, who was condemned 
to die by Artemis^ fn^y^ but saved by the self-sacrifice of his wife, 
Alceste, whom Hercules delivered from Hades. This legend became 
famous through Euripides^ play; from Lully to Boughton and 
Wellesz numerous operas have been based on the legend or the play. 
Handel himself used the story as early as 1727 when he set an 
altered version of Aurelias U Antigona delusa da Alceste, under the 
title Admeto. Some of the most popular singers were included m 
the cast . Senesino as Admeto, Boschx as Ercole, Faustina as Alceste, 
and Cuzzoni as her counterpart, Antigona. Now, in 1750, Handel 
gave the part of Apollo and some other Tenor-parts to Mr. Lowe, 
the Bass-part of Charon to Mr. Waltz, his former cook, the Soprano- 
part of Calliope (the Muse of Epic) to Mrs. Arne, the Soprano-part 
of the Syren and — strangely enough — an Alto-part to her niece. 
Miss Young, another Soprano-part to Miss Faulkner. Whether 
Admetus and Alceste were singing-parts or not, we do not know. In 
addition, the east seems to have included Pluto, Hercules (called 
Alcides), Thetis, perhaps her brother Lykomedes,^® and the other 
Muses. 

Overture 
ACT I 

Crand EntrSe 
RemtutivO'Tenor 

Ye happy people, with loud accents speak 
Your grateful joy in Hymenean verse, 

Admetus and Alceste claim the song. 

Soli and Chorus 
Triumph, Hymen, in the pairj 
Thus united, 

. Thus delighted, 

Brave the one, the other fair 


may be that Smollett's play was influenced by Quinault's libretto 
for Lully (1674). 

Words and music of the recitative and the chorus were used again by 
Handel in the oratorio Alexander Balus (1751) with the alterations Balus 
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Solo and Chorus 
Still caressing and caress’d. 

Ever blessing, ever blest. 

Live tbe royal happy pair. 

This is, valour, thy revpard, 

This, 0 beauty, the regard. 

Kind Heav’n pays the virtuous fair.^® 

AHorTenor 

Ye swift minutes as ye fly, 

Crown them with haimonious joy’ 

Let soft quiet, peace and love 
Still each happier hour improve 
While as day each day succeeds. 

Lovely and heroic deeds 
In fair virtue’s path alone 
Add a lustre to the throne. 

Ye swift minutes as ye fly, 

Crown them with harmonious joy! 

Chorus 

O bless, ye powers above, 

The bridegroom and the bride, 

Whose willing hands 
Hath Hymen ty’d 
In Love’s eternal bands. 

Ye little gods of love, 

With roses strew the ground, 

And all around 
In sportive play 
Proclaim the happy day. 

[Act II or ni n 
CalUope^s Song 
Admetus sleeping. 

Ana-Soprano [first version] 

Gentle Morpheus, son of night. 

Hither speed thy airy flight 1 
And his weary senses steep 
In the balmy dew of sleep. 

and Cleopatra clatm the song and Brave as one, the other fair. (This would 
be a valuable addition to the small repertoire of wedding music used in 
England.) 

Words and music of this chorus were used again in the cantata 
Hercules (1752) ; the music, however, had already been used in the interlude 
The Choice of Heroules (1750). 
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OJiat, like Phoebus, blithe and gay, 

He may rise 
With surprise, 

And retake the cheerful day. 

Gentle Morpheus ... (Da Capo ) 

Ana-Boprano [final version] 

Gentle Morpheus, son of night. 

Hither speed thy airy flight! 

And his weary senses steep 
In the balmy dew of sleep. 

That when bright Aurora’s beams 
Glad the world with golden streams, 

He, like Phoebus, blith and gay. 

May retaste the healthful day. 

Gentle Morpheus ... (Da Capo.)=^® 

ACT jy. 

Scene, The River Styx. 

Charon, Ama-Basso 
Ye fleeting shades, I come 
To fix your final doom’ 

Step in both bad and good, 

And tilt it o’er the flood; 

To Pluto’s dreary shore 
ITl waft you safely o’er 
With this my ebon pole 
Tho’ high the waters roll. 

The monarch and the slave 
Alike admission have, 

Hor can I brook delay; ' 

Haste, haste, ye shades, away! 

Ye fleeting shades ... (Da Capo ) 

Chorus vn Pluto*s Palace 
Thrice happy who in life excel. 

Hence doom’d in Pluto’s courts to dwell. 

Where ye immortal mortals reign, 

How free from sorrow, free from pain 

To Alceste 
Arta-Tenor lPluto’^2 
Rnjoy the sweet Elysian grove, 

Handel wrote different music for each of these varying stanzas. The 
final version was sung, with new words, by Mrs Arne as Hercules, in the 
interlude The Choice of Hercules ( 1750 ) . 

^^Alternative: ‘‘Welcome to the Elysian grove.” 
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Seat of pleasure, seat of love, 

Pleasure that can never cloy, 

Love the source of endless joy. 

Thus, thou unpolluted shade. 

Be thy royal virtues paid 
Enjoy ... (Ba Capo.)^® 

Chorus 

Thrice happy ... (Da Capo ) 

[Another Scene] 

Calliope sings to Admetus 
Ana-Soprano [first version] 

Come Fancy, empress of the brain. 

And bring the choicest of thy train 
To soothe the widow’d monarch’s pain I 
Let fair Aleeste still display 
Her charms, as on the bridal day. 

Come Fancy ... (Da Capo ) 

Ana-Soprano [final version] 

Come Fancy, empress of the brain. 

And bring the choicest of thy train 
To soothe the widow’d monarch’s pain ’ 

Close by his side 

In mimic pride 

Let fair Aleeste still display 

Her charms, as on the bridal day. 

Come Fancy ... (Da Capo.)®® 

[Finale Scene] 

Symphony 

before and during the entry of Alcides [Hercules] 
Reciiativo-Tenor {Attendant ) 

He comes, he rises from below. 

With glorious conquest on his brow. 

Chorus 

All hail, thou mighty son of Jovel 
How great thy pow’r! how great thy love! 
Fiends, Fuiies, Gods, all yield to thee,®^ 

And Death hath set his captive free 
All hail ... (Da Capo.) 


Cp- the second line of Dryden-Pureell’s air Rawest Isle {King Arthur) * 
" Seat of pleasure and of love ” 

Words and music were used again in The Choice of Hercules (1750), 
sung by Mr Lowe as the Attendant on Pleasure. 

Handel wrote dijfferent music for each of these varying stanzas. 

Handel and Arnold wrote “Friends . . Chrysander corrected the 
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Bmfoma 

BecttaUvo-Tenor {Apollo) 

From high Olympus* top, the seat of God, 

Descend Apollo and his tuneful choir, 

With all their sportive train, to celebrate 
Thy great and gen*ious triumph, son of Jove, 

And hail Admetus with his happy bride. 

Sing ye, ye shepherds, sing, and tread the ground 
In mazy dances, and let shouts of joy 
Return in echo from the vaulted sky. 

Ana-Tenor {Apollo} 

Tune your harps, all ye Nine, 

To the loud-sounding lays, 

While the glad nations loin 
In the great victor’s praise 1 
Sing his praise, sing his pow’r. 

That in this joyful hour 

Bless’d our monarch’s arms 
With the fair in all her charms. 

(Segue il Ballo.) 

Ballo Prime 
I/ultimo Ballo 
Chorus 

Triumph, thou glorious son of Jove, 

Triumph, happy pair, in love! 

Valour’s prise, virtue’s claim, 

Endless love, eternal fame! 

Fim8. 

[Additional, or rejected, Air ] 

Ana [Soprano] {Syren) 

Thetis bids me hither fly 

With this treasure of the main. 

Emblem of the circling joy 

That shall crown thy blissful reign. 

There may be doubt about the literary value of Smollett’s lyrics 
for Alceste; several of them are certainly conventional. We may 
also question the truth of Handel’s utterance, if, indeed, it was his 
own, about the immortality which he would have brought to Smol- 
lett had the work been produced. The history of music proves that 
only in very rare eases an opera, still less a play with incidental 
music, could earn immortality for both author and composer. 
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SmoUett was able to look after himself on the ro^d to immortality 
and his road did not lead by way of the stage, where Handel was 
much more at home than the poet. But even HandeFs immortality 
did not rise from the stage,^^ 

I list here some of the mistakes that occur in works dealing with the 
subject : 

B. Victor, in his Eistory of the Theatres of London, states that one of 
the decorations by Servandoni, used for The Rape of Proserpine in 1769, 
had been stored in Covent Garden for about thirty years, i. e since c. 1739, 
the architect, however, did not come to London until 1749. Victor, who 
knew nothing about Alceste, also tells us that Rich while manager had no 
plans to exhibit the scenery. 

John Eawhins, in his Eistory of Music, states that Handel used the 
music written to Alceste for his Ode on 8t, Geoiha^s Day (written ten years 
before) , this statement, coirected as early as 1857 in Handel literature, 
was accepted by all the later writers on Smollett. 

Samuel Arnold entitled the first edition of Alceste . Aloides, i. e. Hercules, 
and called it an opera. Quinault’s libretto for Lully (1674) was, in fact, 
entitled Alceste ou le Triomphe d*Alcide. 

John Moore, in his Memoir of Smollett, states that Smollett was asked 
by Rich, in about 1746, to write an opeia (i e a libretto), that a quariel 
between the two frustrated the performance and resulted in Smollett 
writing his satire of 1747 {Reproof), 

Alexander Chalmers, in his Life of Smollett, noticed that the Ode on St 
Cecilia^s Day was written in 1739, as stated by Burney, and therefore 
completely mistrusted Hawkins' statement of Handel's music to Alceste. 

V. Schoeloher, in his Handel Catalogue (MS, Conservatoire, Paris) states 
that Smollett's tragedy was based on the story of Borneo and Juliet 

W. S. Rochstro, in his Handel Biography, states that it was founded on 
Euripides' Alkeste, 

F. Chrysander, who in 1864 still hoped to find Smollett’s play and in 
1887 intended to write a special essay on Alceste, makes only one slight 
mistake in the preface to his edition. He failed to recognize the identity 
of a fragmentary poem, set by Handel to a tune of Alceste, with the words 
of a song m Belshasiisar (1745) which Handel tried to adapt to the first 
versions of the two Calliope airs for the revival of that oratorio in 1758, 
The poem, by Charles Jennens, begins ‘The leafy honours of the field.' The 
complete adaptation to Q-entle Morpheus is not yet printed; the fragmentary 
adaptation to Come jS'ancy was published by Chrysander at the end of 
Alceste I both versions are in the King's Music Library. Furthermore, 
Chrysander did not indicate the source of other songs inserted in Alexander 
JBalus and Eercules, nor did he publish a concordance of the Alceste tunes 
used in The Choice of Eercules, 

H. S. Buck, in his Smollett as Poet ( 1927 ) , still doubted whether Handel 
wrote any music to Alceste at all, Nevertheless, Buck states that the lines 
on Handel in Smollett's satire Advice, written in 1746, relate to Alceste 
(1749). 
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Conclusion 

In preparing his article, mentioned above, Mr, Knapp must have 
been very persevering, for there is no other way of finding an 
author’s poems in the British Museum Catalogue of printed Music 
puUished between lJfS7 and 1800 than by searching through every 
entry from beginning to end, and this catalogue consists of about 
3000 columns Octavo. In these two volumes, the names of the 
authors are indicated only in the description and where the authors 
are not given in the titles, they have been included, where possible, 
within square brackets. No cross-references are to be found to the 
authors, because the work is a catalogue of music only. The 
British Museum General Catalogue, moreover, is in no way con- 
nected with the Music Catalogue, except that in very rare cases a 
cross-reference may be found, e. gr., under Robert Burns there is a 
cross-reference to George Thomson’s music-books, i. Select Collection 
of Original Scotch Airs for the Voice, etc., 1793 etc. On the other 
hand, according to British Museum’s practice, books of illustrations, 
e. g., to Shakespeare’s works, may be entered in the General Cata- 
logue, m spite of the fact that the British Museum has its own 
Print Room, the separate catalogue of which contains, of course, 
also prints published»in the form of a book. Music books, however, 
are excluded from the General Catalogue, even if they are in closer 
relationship to literature than are illustrations. 

To make things worse for the scholar of literature, the authors 
of single poems in song collections are not mentioned in the printed 
catalogues of music. The Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature also has something to say about such collections, e. g., of 
the 18th century; but it does not say enough, and what it says is 
not always correct. The same may be said of Karl Goedeke’s 
Grundriss dev deutschen Dichtung in the matter of vocal music. 
Neither of these reference-books offers real help in the search for 
authors of poems in song collections. 

The type of literature about which we speak is to be found in 
collections of songs by different composers, and in songs printed 
as supplements to magazines and almanacs — all of these lie in the 
^ no-man’s-land ’ between literature and music. Songs from British 
magazines are listed in WiUiam Barclay Squire’s British Museum 
Catalogue mentioned above, and Arthur Goldschmidt’s type-writ- 
ten list Musih im Almanach (Leipzig, 1935, with indexes of authors 
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and composers) affords help in this direction for songs in German 
almanacs. English Song-Books of the second half of thd 17th 
century, are listed in the exemplary bibliography by Day and 
Mnrrie (London, 1940, with indexes of authors and composers). 

Some people may think the libretto of a famous opera is of more 
literary interest in connection with the author of its plot than a 
book of minor lEustrations to the play or novel on which the libretto 
is based. The following works are listed only as typical examples 
showing the connection between plays, or novels, and music : 

PurcelPs music to Tempest, 

Mendelssohn’s music to Midsummer NtgJifs Dream, 

Weigner*8 opera Rienssi, 

Verdi’s opera Falstaff, 

Richard Strauss’ opera Salome. 

As With operas, the text of oratorios and cantatas may have been 
printed separately. In such eases they would be entered in the 
General Catalogue; even libretti founded on novels, e, g.^ by Walter 
Scott, are entered there. If, on the other hand, no libretto has been 
published one may find that even a lengthy poem makes its first ap- 
pearance with the music, e. ^., the text of Haydn’s Creation, said to 
have been translated and arranged by Gottfried van Swieten from 
a poem by an English author named Lindley. 

Among other examples of this type of literature may be men- 
tioned : pqems written for music, selected for music, substituted fox 
another poem in a song, written to instrumental music, adapted to 
such a piece; furthermore, translations, adapted translations, re- 
translations, etc. Here are some examples of English poems found 
in music, all of which are somewhat remarkable: 

Sheridan’s poem ‘The Answer to Dr. Percy’s Song 0 Nancy/ set by 
Thomas Linley, s. sh.fol., first printing®® 

Burney’s translations to Haydn’s AuMr%an Hymn, s sh. fol , first printing®^ 

Scott’s translation of Goethe’s Erlkonig, adapted to Schubert’s song®® 

Byron’s poem ‘ Fare Thee Well ’ adapted to a Duet from Mozart’s opera 
Da Clementsa d% Tito, s sh. fol.®® 

Cf Notes d Queries (186, 1), 1 January 1944 (A. lK)ewenberg) . 

®*Cf. The Music Review (IV, 3), August 1943, pp 157-162 (O.' E. 
Deutsch), 

®® In the musical almanac The Cadeau, London 1832. 

®®Cf. TLS., 18 September, 1937, p. 680 (Davidson Cook). 
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It is desirable, therefore, that some means be found of including 
entries of music titles in the General Catalogue, if there is any 
special reason for so doing. No hard and fast rule is contemplated 
but we only ask that occasional discretion should be allowed. For 
instance, these entries may be confined to authors of national 
importance and, of course, only to those works making their first, 
and sometimes their only, appearance in music, or for some parti- 
cular reason. 

At the beginmng of the 19th century, some European libraries 
handled music as a strange element among books and their 
librarians were only interested in the words, t. e., Yocal music. In 
our more enlightened age, with its stricter observance of ^ Eooms ^ 
and ^Departments,^ it may be useful to attract the interest of 
librarians to the vast cemetery of Literature buried in Music. 

Otto Ekioh Dexjtsch 

Cambridge, Englamd 


ON THE PEESONS IN DEYDBN^S ESSAY OF 
DRAMATIC POESY 

It will never be known exactly what historical persons lie behind 
the names in the dialogues of Plato and T. S. Eliot. Nor can we 
ever discover to what extent Dryden had actual friends in mind 
when he conceived his characters for the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
From the entretiens of Sarrasm and of Desmarets, he knew well the 
heuristic value of bringing together various speakers, each pre- 
senting a different point of view, to discuss the principles of 
dramatic poesy. And yet he tells us near the beginning that 
. . three of them are persons whom their wit and qualitv have 
made known to aU the town; and whom I have chose to hide under 
these borrowed names . . P (88:21-29:2).^ As this appears to 
be a true statement, Malone wrote a long account identifying 
the characters with actual people.^ Except for George Hardinge’s 

have used the first edition (1668) as edited by W P Ker, JSssaps of 
John Dryden (Oxford, 1926), 2 vols. Documentation will consist of 
references to the first volume of this edition by page and line numbers, 
and will be incorporated, as here, within my text. 

* Edmund Malone, The Orttioal and Miscellaneous Prose Worhs of John 
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railing Essence of Malone,^ scarcely a word has been raised to 
challenge Malone’s identifications of the four speakers : Crites as 
Sir Eobert Howard, Eugenms as Charles Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, later sixth Earl of Dorset; Lisideius as Sir Charles Sedley; 
and Neander as Dryden himself.^ 

The purpose of this paper is to show that a mistake has been 
made in concentrating more on Dryden’s three persons of quality ” 
than on his insistence that he had chosen to hide [them] under 
these borrowed names ; that too great an anxiety to accept as fact 
the hypothesis that his persons are portraits may have prevented 
us from perceiving the general, dramatic functions of the speakers 
in the dialogue. I shall take up the four characters in the order in 
which Dryden introduces them. Though they may have started as 
portraits they soon became and remain embodiments of attitude 
necessitated by the argument. 

Crites is the first speaker. And it so happens that his case shows 
most obviously the part-personal and most clearly the part-per- 
sonifying function; furthermore, this is the only identifi-cation that 
has been seriously challenged in modern times. 

The background of the quarrel between Dryden and his brother- 
in-law is so well known that there is no need to repeat it here. On 
the grounds of the coincidence of some of Crites’ opinions and those 
of Sir Eobert Howard’s published work, Malone settled on this 
identification. At one time he believed that Crites could have been 
Lord Eoscommon® because of Crites’ interest in Horace; but 
acknowledging his error, he returned to Sir Eobert.® In 19^3 

Dryden (London, 1800), Vol. I, part ii Cf. tlie summary m Hugh Mac- 
donald, John Dryden: A B%J)Uography of Early EdxUons and of Drydemana 
(Oxford, 1939), p 165, n. 1, 

®Minutius Felix [George Hardmge] Essence of Malone (London, 1800), 
pp 83 If ; 2nd edition, enlarged, pp. 10 fif. 

^ The Essay of Dramatic Poesy has been edited by distinguished hands, 
notably. Kobert line in 1750, Malone, 1800, Scott, 1808; Arber, 1880, 
Saintsbury, 1882; Thomas Arnold, 1889; Strunk, 1898 and Ker, 1900 
Examples of recent scholars who carry on the tradition of Malone’s 
identifications are: Churton Collins, Essays and Studies (London, 1895), 
p. 30; J. N. Smith and E, W. Parks, The Great Critics (New York, 1939), 
p. 304, V. de Sola Pinto, Sir Charles Sedley (London, 1927), p. 89, n 1 
and p. 15, n. 1; L. I. Bredvold, The Best of Dryden (New York, 1933), 
p 558 3 etc. 

“Malone, i, ii, 34. 

I, ii, 117. 
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G. E, Noyes ^ threw' considerable doubt on Maloneys identification. 
In Howard^s prefaces Sir Eobert (1) attacks the use of rime in 
drama, (2) argues for the preeminence of English drama over 
that of Greece and Eome, and (3) attacks the authority of the 
three unities. Of these views, however, the Crites of the Essay 
advances only the first, and differs radically from the second and 
the third. It was perhaps for this reason that the literary quarrel 
between Dryden and his brother-in-law had to center on the use of 
rime in drama. At the end of his article Noyes, though admitting 
that Dryden does not mention Eoscommon by name earlier than 
1680,® IS inclined, like Malone, to identify Crites with Eoscommon 
on the strength of the allusions to Horace. 

Crites, characterized more at length than any of the others, is 
. a person of sharp judgment, and somewhat too delicate a 
taste m wit, which the world have mistaken in him for ill-nature 
. . (29:28-29).® Since the purpose of the whole piece * . 

was chiefly to vindicate the honour of our English writers . . 
(27:12-15), the person to oppose the English and the modem 
point of view had to be a Crites. Simple though this may be, no 
other explanation can adequately show us why, if Dryden intended 
Crites to be his brother-in-law Sir Eobert Howard, he made Crites 
so different in many of his views from Sir Eobert. Crites, there- 
fore, IS not so much an individual as he is a t 3 q)ical ultra-conserva- 
tive. The name is appropriate for a person who is a strong defender 
of Greek and Latin literature, but a carping criticaster of anything 
new. 

Eugenius is the second speaker. Malone identified him with 
Charles Lord Buckhurst (later the sixth Earl of Dorset) on the 
sole ground that Matthew Prior, in the dedication of his 1709 
edition of Poems to Lionel, Earl of Dorset, acclaimed LionePs 
late father as the Eugenius of Dryden’s Essay, This single proof 
is taken from a preface conceived, forty years after the Essay was 
published, in a spirit of glowing encomium.^^ 

^ ‘ Crites ’ in Dryden’s Esswy of Dramotio Poesy xxxvin 
(1923), 333-37. 

® In the preface to Ovid^s Epistles, Ker, I, 237 , 33 

^ That Malone had difficulty maintaining either of his first two identifi- 
cations is shown by his admission (i, li, 35) that '‘too delicate a taste 
in wit*' seems to apply better to Charles Lord Buckhurst. 

I, ii, 62. 

Brice Harris, Charles Bachmlle, Swth Earl of Dorset, (“ Illinois Studies 
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But several pieces of evidence militate against this identification. 
Eor one thing, Dryden had dedicated lus Essay to Lord Buckhurst. 
If the Eugenius vp-ithin the Essay is also Lord Buckhurst, he can 
scarcely be said to play the role of neutral arbiter which Dryden 
en 30 ined upon his noble patron in the Epistle Dedicatory. He 
opposes Crites quite roundly, and looks upon hfeander earnestly 
as he beseeches Heander to gratify the company, and me in 
particulars^ (79.17-21) with the characters of Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Jonson. Far from being impartial, 
Eugenius is definitely on Heander^s side of the argument (33: 
20-30). The long passage (Ker, ii, 16-17) in Dryden^s dedication 
to the same Lord Buckhurst of his essay on Satire in 1693, which 
links his noble patron once more to the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
makes no mention of Buckhurst as the Eugenius of the Essay. 
Neither of the two survivmg letters written by Dryden to Buckhurst 
mentions the identification with Eugenius.^^ This by itself is 
not extraordinary, yet the first letter, written within ten years of 
the publication of the Essay ^ might have offered a fine opportunity, 
since its subject matter is Dryden^s contemplated reply to Eymer’s 
diatribe against the playwrights of the Elizabethan age whom both 
Eugenius and Neander so revere. Finally, it apppeais that Charles 
Sackville Lord Buckhurst had volunteered in the fleet fitted out 
against the Dutch, and had taken part in the great naval battle of 
June 3, 1665, near Lowestoft whose effect from a distance upon the 
four fnends Dryden so movingly describes in his proem.^^ Would 
his sense of drama, while allowing him to dedicate the Essay to an 
absent friend and patron, have allowed him to include that absent 
friend in a ^ play ^ whose setting and dramatic occasion is the very 
day of that battle? 

Eugenius, rather, signifies merely ^^well born/^ He is a foil to 

in Language and Literature,” xxvi, Nos. 3-4, Urbana, Illinois, 1940), 
Preface, pp. 5-6: “Prior was either not sure of his facts or not averse to 
twisting them to his own ends. Grief over Dorset’s recent death and too 
close proximity to his subject make this biography a kind of mausoleum, 
so that however valuable, it must yet be used with discretion.” 

=^®Cf Charles E. Ward, The Letters of John Dryden (Durham, N. C, 
1942), No 6 (c 1677) and No. 22 (c. 1691). 

^®The knowledge comes to us, again, from Prior’s 1709 dedication, but 
Brice Harris [Charles Bimhville, pp. 33-34) accepts the grounds as plausible, 
Cf. Dm, n, 87. 
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Neander, for ■whom no claims of birth are made but whose tastes 
are the same. The character within the Essay enjoys the deference 
of the other persons. He puts an end to the quarrel between Crites 
and Lisideins over the bad poets; and on his general proposition 
that today^s poets are better than any England has yet produced 

. all of them were thus far of Bugenius his opinion '' (35 : 9) . 
The other persons side with Bugenius at the end of his argument 
with Crites (55: 30). Throughout the Essay, Bugenius, the well 
born,'' stands as a symbol of the man of quality who has good taste. 
Can more be gained by thinking of him as Lord Buckhurst ? 

Identifying the third speaker, Lisideius, gave Malone the greatest 
difficulty. At last it occurred to him that Lisideius must be Sir 
^ Charles Sedley. The grounds for this identification, which has not 
been questioned since, are (1) that Sedley was a friend of Buck- 
hurst, hence if Bugenius is Buckhurst, then Sedley could appro- 
priately be with him; (2) that Sedley was a great voluptuary, and 
at the end of the dialogue, while the graver Neander and Crites go 
home to bed, the two others seek the pleasure of the town; (3) that 
Lisideius is an anagram for Sidleyius, the Latinized form ofi the 
actual spelling of the name Sidley." 

It is difficult to determine whether the views of Lisideius on 
drama coincide with those held by the author of Antony and 
GUopaim (1677). Nor is anything to be gained by searching for 
other historical persons whose characters and views might be made 
to fit Lisideius by more rigorous standards than Malone used to 
identify the character with Sir Charles Sedley. But if the mere 
acceptance of this identification keeps us from seeing the allegorical 
function of the character, then ■fche acceptance is harmful. 

Lisideius is prevailed upon by his friends to give the definition " 
of a play, which is the startmg point of the whole argument and 
its primary source of unity. Lisideius knew, too, that this was not 
a definition but merely his notion'^ of what he thought a play 

ought to be" (36: 5-8). The third speaker, Lisideius, is the 
first to uphold the modems (the French rather than the English), 
in the debate between the ancients and moderns. For Bugenius 
before him served to tell, in arguing with Crites, not so much what 

George Hardinge bad greatest fun with this anagram. Of. Essence of 
Malone (1800), p. 84: "The reader will not forget, that, upon the differ- 
ence between SmuET and SED-inY, the life and soul of the imputed anagram 
depend.’^ 
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the modems have accomplished as what the ancients had failed to 
do. As all the speakers do^ Lisideius speaks to certain parts of the 
definition of a play^ but his particular function is to counter the 
just^^ with the ^^ively^^ portion of the agreed-upon formula; to 
add to ancient instruction the French delight , and to show 
that the French attain these things not so much through the 
“ passions and humours in the characters as through superiority 
in plotting, i. e. the changes of fortune of the definition. His 
whole argument is based not on the well known justness of the 
French but on the way in which the French make plot the lively ” 
means to the end of the concernment in the audience, Lisideius 
begins his speech with Corneille (66:26-32), and throughout his 
argument, as throughout the entire Essay, there is constant and 
frank allusion to Corneille’s Trois Discowrs (1660), which has long 
been known to be the most important source for Dryden’s Essay, 
For these reasons we may well look towards France and especially 
towards Corneille for a clue to the origin of Lisideius. For the 
name does not appear on the surface to be as clearly Greek as the 
names Crites, Eugenius, and hTeander. Is it rash to suggest, there- 
fore, that in commemoration of the notorious controversy in 
France over Le Cid, the name Lisideius” may have come to 
Dryden from ^^Le Cid” plus a Latinized-Greek masculine end- 
mg ? Could a young English craftsman ,and critic like Dryden, 
poring over a copy of the Trois Discours at the Howard estate in 
Wiltshire, fail to link his spokesman for the best in the French 
theatre with that reverberating victory of Corneille’s over the 
Academicians? In this connection, one of the greatest editors of 
the Essay, Arnold, quotes a letter which Corneille wrote to the 
Abb4 de Pure on August 25, 1660, on the occasion and subject 
matter of the famous Discourses : 

Je sms k la fin d'un travail fort p4nible sur une mati^re fort delicate 
J’ai trait4 en trois prefaces les principales questions de Tart po4tique sur 
mes trois volumes de comedies J’y ai fait quelques explications nouvelles 
d’Aristote, et avanc6 quelques propositions et quelques maximes inconnues 
k nos anciens. J*y rdfute celles sur lesquelles rAcadtoie a fondd la con- 
damnation du Ctdf et ne suis pas d’accord avec M d^Aubignac de tout le 
bien m4me qu’il a dit de moi.^® 


=^®A precedent whicli exemplifies the linguistic principle would be 
Apuletus, i. e. the man who has something to do with Apulia. 

Quoted by Arnold, Dryden: An Essay of Dramatto Poesy (Oxford, 
1922), p. 146, from the Brands Eorivatns edition, X, 485, 
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This IS not to identify Lisideius with Corneille or any other 
historical person, but rather with an appropriate symbol for the 
speaker in the dialogue who upholds the new French theatre m the 
spirit of Corneille, one of whose antagonists in the dialogue is as 
carping* an academician as Crites. In the words of William Strunk, 
who admirably epitomizes the influence of Corneille in the Essay, 
Corneille^s , own plays had been censured as departing from 
the ancient rules, and in the Eiscours he examines the ancient 
authorities, interprets them liberally, and, so far as he can, justifies 
his practice by them ” This practically describes the function of 
Lisideius, within the Essay^ and describes it more profitably than 
does a strained identification of Lisideius with Sir Charles Sedley 
coupled with a dismissal of further enquiry into his meaning. 

Pinally, how do we know that Neander was intended to be Dryden 
himself? Neander’s views certainly come closer to those of Dryden 
than do those of any of the other speakers. Malone was led to 
the identification, also, by the anagram with Dryden^s name. And 

Neander was used for Dryden in the Luctus Britannid (1700) 
and in Mrs. Thomas'^s Poems of 1727 — ^both instances of compli- 
mentary metaphor. 

Although Neander uses many of Dryden’s own arguments, he 
by no means is a constant speaker of them, any more than Crites 
IS of Sir Eoberf s dicta on the drama. In the first edition of the 
Essay, Dryden uses direct address (89:32) in passing from his 
second to his third main section; and here he uses meaning 
himself apart from Neander, and ^^my Lord,^^ meaning Buckhurst 
quite apart from Eugenius. In the Defense, too, Dryden distin- 
guishes between his own views and those of his imaginary character : 
"... several persons maintained their several opinions . . .; he who 
answered, in behalf of our nation, was willing to give more latitude 

to the rule In few words my own opinion is this . . P (130 : 18- 

26)/ In spite of Dryden's insistence upon the sceptical spirit of his 
"essai,” his literal-minded brother-in-law took everything Crites 
said as directed towards himself and everything Neander said as 
coming straight from Dryden. That Neander's views come closest 


Dryden: Essays on the Drama (New York, 1898), Introd, xxvi. 
ii, 341 n., 63, 118. Malone has a strong argument m quotation of 
the Essay (94: 6-7) on Neander’s writing of verse 

«Cf. Macdoml^ p. 165, n. 1. The Mrs. 'ihomas is, of course, 
CJormna, noted for her extravagant account of Dryden^s funeral. 
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to Dryden^s own^ howeyer, is merely to say that Dryden himself 
represents the ^^new^^ against the In a discourse which 

concerns the idea of progress in letters^, Feander is allegorically 
the ^^new man/^ from neo and andros^ as his name so clearly 
implies.^® 

I cannot quite deny, in conclusion, that Dryden had actual 
friends in mind when he created the persons in his dialogue. 1 
insist, however, that Maloneys identifications have been too little 
examined, and that this readiness to accept the historical meanings 
of the names perhaps has blinded us to some of Dryden’s dramatic 
intentions. Surely the latter kind of meaning is more appropriately 
sought in a creative work of this kind, and is more important as the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy ceases to be a document published for 
Dryden’s friends or enemies and becomes, instead, a landmark in 
the history of English prose criticism. 

Eraitk Livingstone Huntley 

Vmvcrs^tj; of Michigan 


THE JUDGE IF THE MEIER HELMBREGET 


'‘NT'Cl hoert daz maere mit spruelieii 1651 

wie die diebe kruchen 

fur geriht mit ir burden . . . 1653 

DO wart fursprecheii niht gegeben. 1669 

der in lengen wil ir leben, 1670 

dem kurze got daz sine 
daz Sint die wunsebe mine, 
icb weiz den nbter s6 gemuot; 


ein wilder wolf, gaebe im der guot, 

bizze er im und alien liuten vihe, 1675 

von der wirbeit icb des gibe, 

er lieze in umbe guot genesen, 

swie des doeb niht solde wesen. 

Der scberge dd die niune hie. ^ 


This point was almost made by Aimold, Introd , p ix, but he believed 
it impossible that Dryden should think of himself as a novus homo ” m 
the sense of a commoner desiring to rise above bis station. 

^All Helmbrecht quotations are from Friedrich Panzer, Meier Seim- 
hrechti Halle; 1929, 
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With these lines, the story of the farmer’s son who set out to 
become a knight and ended as a thief and robber reaches one of its 
high points. In the structure of the plot it is the turning point. 
When we have reached this passage, we realize that all that preceded 
was the tying of the knot, leading up to this, inexorably. And we 
feel that all that is to follow will merely fill the measure of 
retribution that has finally set in. The ladder of Helmbrecht’s 
fortunes has no more rungs ; with his next step we wiU see his fall 
into the misery which he must pass through before he comes to his 
shameful end. 

The setting for this scene is dramatic and tense. Helmbrecht has 
left his father’s farm for good, and has returned to his comrades. 
His sister Gotelint is with him. She has just been marned to her 
brother’s comrade-in-crime Lemberslint. In the midst of a loud 
and lavish wedding feast, Gotelint is gripped by a sense of dread. 
Certain persons are drawing near, and she feels that their coming 
bodes evil. She is right, it is the judge, who has come with four 
constables: . . . zehant sack man Icomen den nhter selpftcnfie, 
mit der sigenitnfte gesigeie er den zehen (Helmbrecht and his 
gang) an 1612-15. This figure of the judge, surrounded by four 
ofiScers of the law, as he puts a sudden end to the mirth and 
revelries of the wedding banquet, is, by sheer contrast, full of 
august solemnity. To us he is nothing less than the instrument 
through which the moral justice which we demand finds its 
fulfilment. 

The poet goes to great lengths in creating an atmosphere of awe 
around these persons of law and order. For this he uses the popular 
belief of the Schergenbann,’^ according to which criminals found 
themselves powerless and paralyzed when a sheriff approached them. 
We had an echo of this in hues 1257 ff., where Young Helmbrecht 
boasted of his deeds of valor and the skill of his band of robbers. 
The old Meier replied soberly: so got wil seTbe wachen, so han ein 
scherge machen daz sie tretent sme er wil, waer ir noch dn stunt 
ah vil 1261-64. This theme is brought up twice more in connection 
with the arrest at the wedding feast (1622 ff. and 1639 ff.) . More- 
over, it has a religious sheen cast over it, for we hear that the 
scherge possesses this power as the executor of the Supreme Will, 
which demands that a wrong be expiated. It is God himself who 
works the charm: got ist ein wunderaere 1639; and it is God who 
demands atonement for the crime : so got der rdehe wil selbe phlegen 
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1650. Hence, when the judge comes to arrest the thieves, these 
braves, who had not feared two-, three- or fourfold numbers in 
former days (1254, 1619, 1624), turn into lily-hvered cowards who 
crawl under benches and hide in corners to escape their condign 
punishment. But in vain ; one by one they are dragged forth and 
taken to court, with evidence of their crime in plain sight: the 
skins of cows are bound on their backs as symbolic proof of their 
evil deeds. This gives the pdge a clear case: ieglich truoc dn 
burde mit im hin, daz was des nJiters gewin 1668. 

The hour of judgment has come for Helmbrecht and his com- 
panions. Can there be any doubt about the outcome ? The Meier 
Helmbrecht was written as a homily on conduct. The concluding 
lines of the poem put this beyond question. The import of the poem 
is didactic. It is the very core of the story that these bandits could 
bully and violate defenseless peasants and unprotected merchants, 
but that they are utterly impotent in the presence of the law. As 
we have seen, the law and its representatives are not so much agents 
of an outraged society, as they are the vicegerents of the Deity, 
which bestows awesome and supernatural powers upon them to this 
end. And now, when the law has caught up with these criminals, 
they will surely have to pay the extreme penalty for their many evil 
and cruel deeds. Every reader and listener expects nothing less, 
and it would jar us indeed if there were the slightest doubt about 
the attitude the court should take in this matter. 

I can hardly understand how, in view of these context data, the 
prevailing interpretation of the hnes ich weiz den nhter so gemuot 
etc. has gone unchallenged for so long. For the poet makes it 
plain that he wants these bandits hung, and hung fast: do wart 
fursprechen niht gegeben, der in lengen wil ir leben, dem hurze 
got daz sine: daz sint die wunscke mine 1669-72. There follows 
the statement about the judge^s thoughts on this : ich weiz den rihter 
so gemuot^ etc. and this is followed by 1679: der scherge do die 
niune hie. As the scherge could not have hung them unless the 
court had ordered them to be hung, ihe judge must have condemned 
them first. There can be no question that the most natural reading 
of lines 1673 would be that the judge, too, had no intention of 
prolonging their lives, and so they were, in fact, hung on the spot- 
this IS roughly what we would expect to find here, and my argument 
IS that, if we can get some such meaning out of these lines (1678- 
78), it should be preferred to other interpretations. 
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The customary interpretation of these lines differs from this, 
however. There is one school which holds that the passage means : 
if Helmbrecht and his gang had been able to offer enough goods 
and money to the judge, the judge would have accepted the bribe 
and let them go free, a thing he ought not to have even considered. 
But, and this is implied, ^'zwischen den Zeilen zu lesen,” as they 
were unable to satisfy the greed of the judge, they were condemned 
and hung. I believe Eriednch Keinz ® was the first to hold this, 
and scholars and translators seem to have followed him rather 
uncritically. Thus, Panzer says in his introduction p. xviii, nicht 
bloss den Dorper tnfft [Wemhers] Spott, sondem auch die uppige 
Nonne, den ungerechten Eichter . . (However, Panzer^s words 
may also refer to the second interpretation discussed below.) 
A recent German translation (Johannes Ninck, Me%er Helmlrecht 
Versnovelle, Leipzig: Eeclam, 1938) reads, ^^Des Eichters Sinn 
ist so gestellt . Gab ihm ein wilder Wolf nur Geld, Der arg der Leute 
Vieh zerbiss, Den liess^ — ^ich weiss es ganz gewiss — ^Ums Geld er los 
schneeweiss und rein. Das durfte me und mmmer sein.” 

I think this interpretation falls down as soon as we show that 
the imphcation that the thieves could not pay enough cannot be 
defended. And it cannot be. In fact, we are told that the gang 
had amassed loot of considerable value in a number of ways, and it 
was Helmbrecht in particular who must have possessed quite a 
fortune. For in lines 660 ff. we learn that, after an apprenticeship 
of only one year, Helmbrecht had become the head of the gang, and 
had always got the best share of the plunder (686). When Helm- 
brecht returns home to his father's farm, he brings gifts of con- 
siderable value for his mother and his sister (1067 ff.). But the 
others were no paupers either. When Helmbrecht tries to persuade 
his sister to marry Lemberslint, he tells her that Lemberslint has 
a dowry ready for her that is anything but trifling (1326 ff.). Of 
the bountiful wedding feast, the poet says with effective litotes: 
diu hochzit was niht arm (1551). Hence, there is every reason to 
believe that the thieves could have paid enough guot to satisfy even 
an unduly greedy judge. Therefore, the interpretation believed in 
by Keinz and his followers is untenable. 

A second school of interpreters takes the lines 1673 ff, as a 

» Friedrich Eeinz, Selm'brecht und seme Seimat, Leipzig. 1887, p. 91 
(quoted after G-ough, see footnote 4). 
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satirical aside on the judiciary of the times. They hold that, after 
the forceful words m 1669 ff., where the poet leaves no doubt about 
his own wishes concerning the fate of the thieves, Wernher suddenly 
breaks his straight narrative and throws a scare into his audience 
by talking about corrupt judges who, in similar circumstances, have 
set robbers like Helmbrecht free upon payment of a fine.^^ But — 
and this again is implied, wieder zwischen den Zeilen zu lesen — 
this judge was not of this caliber, and the thieves were condemned 
and hung. A good example of this point of view is found in the 
translation by M. Oberbreyer (Leipzig: Reclam, 1878): ^^Des 
Richters Sinn ist oft bestellt, Dass, gab ein wilder Wolf ihm Geld, 
Und hatt^ er alles Vieh geraubt — ^Ich rede hier die Wahrheit, 
glaubt^ — Er ihn doch wider Eecht lasst leben, Weil er Gesehenke 
ihm gegeben. Doch jetzt die Heun er hangen liess.^^ The standard 
English translation by C. H. Bell (Peasant Life %n Old Germanic 
Ep'ics, New York. Columbia University Press, 1931) reads: 
know a judge, of such a mind That if a wolf of wildest kind. That 
tore men^s cattle for its prey, If it but gave him ample pay. For such 
a bribe he^d set it free, However venal this might be. Nine men 
were strung up in the air/^ 

This does not seem very plausible to me either. First, note how 
the translators handle the text: Oberbreyer inserts the word oft 
(and, implied: but not this time), and Bell speaks of a 3 udge (and, 
implied : but not this one). Now some implications might possibly 
be granted. But there is not a shred of evidence in the text that 
the line ich weiz den rihter so gemuot suddenly talks about a man 
who IS not identical with the person called der rihter only a few 
lines before (1668 : daz was des rihters geivin), or who was so awe- 
inspiringly introduced only a short while before (1612 fi : dar nach 
zehant sack man fcomen den rihter selpfunfte, etc.). The chances 
that Wernher means one and the same man when he speaks of der 
rihter in 1613, 1668, and 1673 are, in my opinion, overwhelming. 
Moreover, I think the whole argument of this school (Oberbreyer, 
Bell, and others) is twisted and unsound. For it requires that, 
despite what we are led to expect of judges, we must understand 
that the judge sitting on Helmbrechfs case was not corrupt and 
greedy; but this rather important fact is nowhere plainly stated. 

How odd this interpretation is becomes apparent when we realize 
that it amounts to saying that Wernher tells his story in such a way 
that highly opprobious statements are made about the judicature, 
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which we must, however, not apply to our judge, although we are 
not told not to. And that, I think, verges on the absurd. It 
just does not, in my opinion, fit the general tenor of the Meier 
EelmlrecJit, where people are usually openly and clearly praised 
or blamed. Even if the lines 1673 ff. are to be taken as Spott auf 
ungerechte Eichter,^^ it still seems to me inexplicable why Wernher 
should have failed to take this opportunity to tell us plainly and, 
from the point of view of story-telling, effectively, that contrary to 
usual practice his judge was just and honest. It does not seem to 
fit his narrative style not to do so.® 

The most recent Helmbrecht commentary, by Charles E. Gough, ^ 
tries another solution. Gough translates on p. xxviii (he also 

® Modern readers are shocked when they hear that Helmbrecht and his 
band might have, in the literal sense of the word, “ paid ” for their crimes 
with gmt. I quote Jakob Grrimm, Deutsche Beohtsalterthumer ^ 647: 
“ Den erlittenen schaden, insoweit er ersetzbar ist, ersetzt die busse vollig 
und nicht selten gewahrt sie uberhin; bei unersetzlichem verlust, namentlich 
todschlag des verwandten oder leiblicher verunstaltung, lasst sich nicht 
leugnen, hat die ausgleichung der busse etwas unedles und widerstrebendes, 
das auch schon im alterthum von einzelnen menschen gefuhlt, fur die 
menge durch allgemeinheit der sitte gemildert wurde und endlich nach 
dem fortschntt unserer ausbildung die absehaffung solcher bussen verur- 
sachte/^ But it is well to realize at this point that, no matter how this 
passage is read, the legality of such an action by the judge is not dis- 
puted He might have been morally wrong in setting them free, but he 
seems to have had unquestioned judicial powers to do so. The question 
comes to mind, does our Helmbrecht passage mirror ancient Gei manic 
law and custom here? A good case can be made out for this Anyone who 
has read Old Germanic legal texts knows that practically any crime could 
be, and often was, expiated by an appropriate payment, and that such 
payments were not only a fully sanctioned part of public and private 
litigation, but had also been developed into a system of great refinement 
and intricacy Add to this that the curious term wolf ” for a malfeasant 
corresponds exactly with Old Norse mrgr “ wolf,” which also occurs as a 
legal metaphor and then means “outlaw, felon” (see K v. Amira, 
Gruudnss des germamschen Bechts^ 237), This would force us to reject 
the line swie des doch niht solde wesen as a register of protest against the 
legality of the judge’s action (in the meaning he should not have done 
that) ? for he would act entirely within the bounds of established right 
and approved custom in accepting, or even in considering accepting, guot. 
It is worth noting that my own reading, which is based on altogether 
different reasoning, leads to an interpretation of this line which would in 
no way contradict such a view, see below. 

‘CJxarlea Gough, Meter Belmlreoht, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1942. 
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has a slightly different translation on p. 75^ which does not make 
any sense to me) : I know the judge was of this mind: if a wild 
wolf should offer him money-payment (in exchange for his life 
and liberty)^ the wolf would for all that bite the judge^s cattle and 
other people^s herds as well later on. I admit that in all truth (it 
would so be), if he (—the judge) let him (=the wolf) live on 
account of a money-payment — a thing that ought not to be.^^ If 
I understand Gough correctly, he holds that, even if the judge 
might have considered for a moment levying a fine on the gang 
instead of hanging them, the 3 udge rejected this idea immediately, 
because the bandits would no sooner be free than they would start 
their robberies and murders all over again. This, I believe, is a 
correct general idea; for now the text requires very little in the 
way of purely implied information, and we actually fi.nd what we 
had expected to find as the most natural continuation of the story : 
the judge agrees with the poet that these thieves should not be set 
free, i. e., be condemned instead. Moreover, Gough^s translation 
tries to take into account a feature of the text tradition which 
other interpreters seem to have failed to heed completely. The 
3Ieier EelmbrecM is known from two manuscripts A and B, of 
which A usualy mirrors the ^^Urtext^^ more faithfully, while MS 
B shows many deliberate changes, and omits over fifty rhymes 
entirely. But in our passage, we find that, this time, B has two 
lines more than A : er Keze m umbe guot genesen, swie des dock 
niht solde wesen (1677-78) are found only in B. On the supposition 
that the text tradition of A is to be preferred, Gough considers 
these additional lines of B as of very doubtful authenticity, merely 
as a somewhat clumsy attempt to explain the parable contained in 
1674-75. Hence, Gough tries to get a translation which will stand 
just on the text as A shows it, and either drops B's additional 
lines completely, or retains them as an enlargement on the previous 
lines. 

This IS sound, but the way Gough translates the text requires 
several severe alterations in these lines. Eiret, we must change 
er Kez{e) to liez er, converting a (verb-second) sentence into a 
conditional (verb-first) clause (^^if he let him live^^). Then, in 
the next line, we must reverse this procedure: we must take the 
swie-clause as being actually a main sentence as though it were 
swie solde des doch niht wesen or similarly (^^ a thing that ought 
not to be^^). Thus, the syntax pattern has become completely in- 
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textual emendation. The ideal emendation would be one that 
would give ns the meaning we are led to expect here, namely that 
the judge, too, thought that the life of the thieves should not be pro- 
longed. At the same time, our emendation should not rely too 
firmly on the text of lines 167'7-78 for completing syntax forms we 
are accustomed to, for these lines may have to be thrown out as a 
wilful addition of the scribe of B. In casting about for a solution 
of this problem, it might be helpful if we restated the problem in 
terms of syntax requirements: what we need is a main sentence 
(the conclusion part) in line 1675 as answer to the condition clause 
gaele im etc. in 1674. The least violence to the text as it has been 
transmitted to us would be done if we read in line 1675 luze er im 
unde alien huten vihe ® would sooner bite his and all people^s 
cattle.^^ This would solve aU difficulties at one stroke ; for it would 
give us the mam sentence we have found wanting so badly. But 
more . this particular mam sentence gives us the option of retaining 
lines 1677-78 of H as a possibly genuine reading. For line 1677 can 
now be taken as a second main sentence linked to the sentence in 
1675 by the comparative er, making 1677 {er heze in umbe gmt 
genesen) a comparative sentence. This syntax pattern is mentioned 
in Paul-Gierach § 334, 2c. And the meaning would be just what 
we have been looking for all the time. According to the text in A, 
the translation would run as follows- Nothing in the way of 
advocate (s) was given there. May God shorten the life of him 
who wishes to prolong theirs * those are my wishes ! I know the 
judge to be of this mind : a wild wolf, if it gave him money, would 
sooner (have a chance to) bite his and all people^s cattle (than 
that the judge would prolong their lives ),^^ i. e., it is more likely 
that an arch-criminal of the type called wolf ® would be given a 

® This emendation is not necessarily contradicted by the orthography of 
the manuscripts, both A/B write long $ before r variously, ere [ere 494, 
Eerefere 496, Eere/ere 977. merejmere 987, mer/me 1119, etc. There re- 
mains the question of meter. No matter how this line is reconstructed, 
the scansion is not smooth. When I suggest that the least offensive scan- 
sion would accent dr — unde — huten — vthe, with alien read as monosyllabic, 
I discouiage '‘mine and all people’s” possible doubts by pointing to the 
footnote on p. xvi f. of Panzer’s Helmhrecht, which chronicles even more 
astonishing assertions and counter-assertions on metrical questions in 
the JSelmbreoht by scholarly experts whose opinion in this field I am 
usually inclined to follow with acclaim, if not with reverence. 

® See footnote 3, 
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second chance by the judge for committing additional robberies 
and murders than that Helmbrecht and his mates should find their 
lives prolonged. According to E, we would have : . I know 

the 3 udge to be of this mind : a wild wolf, if he gave him money, 
would sooner (have a chance to) bite his and all people’s cattle — 
I say this in all truth — ^than that he let him off for a fine, although 
indeed nothing of this sort could be,” i, e., although this is ab- 
solutely impossible anyhow : the line wie des doch mht solde wesen 
merely rejects the supposition entertained in the preceding lines. 
To me, this is the most plausible interpretation of this difficult 
passage; moreover, it requires no assumptions that run counter to 
known syntax patterns of Middle High German. 

Geoege Noedmeyee 

Tale University 


THE VEEGE OF THE COUET AND AEEEST FOE DEBT 
IN FIELDING’S AMELIA 

When in 1751 Henry Fielding published his last novel, Amelia, 
it was immediately evident that the fun-loving author of Joseph 
Andrews and Tom Jones had become more serious; for Amelia, in 
some respects, closely approaches the nature of a tract designed to 
attack certain abuses in eighteenth-century English law and to 
expose judicial maladministration by incompetent magistrates. On 
the basis of this fact, the book can be called one of the first novels- 
with-a-purpose in England, as it was Fielding’s intention to foster 
reform by revealing the deplorable conditions of the time in regard 
to these legal matters. Among other items that he specifically as- 
sails in Amelia are the complicated and oppressive laws concerning 
arrest and detention for debt. Though the general aspects of these 
laws are too well known to require comment, two facets of the 
system, the institution of "the verge of the court” and the pro- 
cedure for having a debtor seized, are not so widely understood. 
Because Fielding was himself a magistrate and had intimate 
knowledge of the intricacies of legal form, he sometimes makes use 
in Amelia of material of this sort that is somewhat lost on the 
modern reader. It seems, therefore, that a brief examination of 
the two facets mentioned above will be profitable in bringing about 
a more complete appreciation of what Fielding does in the novel. 
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In Captain Booth, the hero of Amelia^ Fielding portrays a yoang 
army officer who is incapable of managing his personal aSairs pro- 
vidently and who falls mto pecuniary difiScnlty as a resalt of the 
mastering out of his unit and his consequent reduction to half pay. 
In the course of the novel. Booth is twice arrested for debt, though 
on each occasion he fortunately escapes commitment to prison but 
IS detained at the house of a bailiff until bail is forthcoming. How- 
ever, even during the periods when he is not actually under duress, 
Booth and his family are forced to take up residence in the famed 
verge of the court in order that the captain may avoid being taken 
into custody. This immunity from arrest that a debtor enjoyed 
while living in the verge of the court is an interesting and perhaps 
little-known aspect of English law of the day. 

Historically, the concept of the verge is embodied in the insti- 
tution of the King^s Peace, an area extending for twelve miles 
around the seat of the king’s court, wherever that might be at any 
particular time. Within this area the ordinary civil authorities 
had no power, and any offenses committed within its bounds were 
construed as having been committed against the person of the king 
himself and were dealt with, therefore, by the lord steward and 
marshall of the king’s household.^ This area was gradually re- 
stricted and confined and took the name of the verge of the court 
from the Old French word verge, from Latin virga, meaning “a 
staff, the symbol of the lord steward’s office. By the eighteenth 

^ The judicial machinery set up to administer justice in this domain had 
a long and checkered career An ancient tribunal m its beginnings (au- 
thorized to deal with actions only when both parties were within the juris- 
diction of the court), it was given fresh letters patent by Charles I, 
declined and disappeared under the Protectorate, and was re-established hy 
Charles 11, being described by the letters patent of the latter (1633) as 
Cur%a Palatii Regis, Westm, and popularly known as ‘^The Palace Court” 
The court seems to have been all but dormant in the eighteenth century, 
and it was extremely difficult to bring action before it, bribery and indn- 
ence being the chief means by which such could be accomplished. The 
number of counsellors and attorneys admitted to practice before the body 
was strictly limited, and any important proceedings referred to it were 
usually transferred to some other court for disposition. The Palace Court 
was abolished in 1849 after sinking to such a low level that it has been 
described by one writer as a wicked little tribunal, whose misdeeds had 
been disclosed in the fullest details to a horrified public^* (Theobald 
Mathew, The Mayor’s Court, the Sheriff’s Courts, and the Palace Court,” 
JuridiooZ Review, xxi (1919), 135-151.) 

a 
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century and the time of Amelia^ the term had come to he applied 
to a neighborhood of some extent near Whitehall and St. Jameses 
in which offenders were free from arrest by the ordinary officers of 
the law. It was in particular a haven for debtors. The following 
quotation from Trusler^s London Adviser and Guide of 1790 will 
help to make clear the idea and function of the verge of the court : 

The Verge of the Court was that ground about Whitehall and St James's 
which belongs to the Crown, and which is privileged from arrests. The 
privileged place includes Charing Cross on the north side of the way, from 
the corner of St Martin's Lane to Hedge Lane, and both the King's Mews. 
On the south aide from the street leading into Spring Gardens to the 
public house beyond the Treasury, and all Spring Gardens, on the oppo- 
site side of the way from Northumberland House to the end of Privy 
Garden; taking in all Scotland Yard, Whitehall, and Privy Garden It 
further includes all the Parks, the Stable-Yard, St. James's, Cleveland 
Court and all Hyde Park, except the mere crossing from the Green Park to 
Hyde Park. Most houses in the Verge let lodgings, and I knew an artful 
fellow once that eluded all his creditors by residing there, if he wanted 
to go out of it he took water at Whitehall Stairs, which place is privileged ; 
and as no writ can be served on the water without a water-bailiff's warrant, 
which cannot be immediately procured, he would land safely in the City 
or on the Surrey side; for a Middlesex writ loses its force in the City and 
in Surrey, unless backed by a City or Surrey magistrate, which requires 
time and preparation to get done ® 

In spite, then, of his debts, which amount, so he says, to near 
three hundred pounds more than the value of all my effects,” Booth 
is safe from the law as long as he does not venture outside the 
bounds of the verge within the county of Middlesex. 

The account just given of the man who managed to go out of the 
verge into the City and Surrey and still have no fear of the bailiffs 
by the simple expedient of gomg by water catches the attention of 
the reader of Amelia^ for on one occasion in the book Captain 
Booth does exactly what this artful fellow” did. However, it 
must be admitted that before this little journey takes place, Field- 
ing has hinted at least once that because Booth is then out on bail 
he is not restricted from going outside the verge Nevertheless, in 
this episode the old gentleman who purports to be Dr. Harrison^s 
friend proposes that the doctor and Booth, Amelia, and their 
children accompany him and his son to Vauxhall. When the ex- 
cursion is undertaken, the party takes a coach to the waterside and 

^Quoted by Henry B. Wbeatley, London Past and Present (London: 
Jobn Murray, 1891), m, 432. 
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proceeds by boat to Vauxhall, 'which is on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, outside the verge, of course, but also outside the juris- 
diction of the Middlesex justices and bailiffs. 

It is within the realm of possibility perhaps that Booth could 
have lived in the verge for the remainder of his life and have 
escaped arrest had he been careful not to go beyond its confines on 
any day except Sunday (the law provided that no arrests could be 
made on the Sabbath).® However, he has been living there for only 
about three months when one morning a footman rushes into his 
rooms and informs him that his wife, Amelia, who is away from 
home at the moment, is taken violently ill, and carried into Mrs. 
Chenevix’s toy-shop.” This establishment is obviously outside 
the verge, because no sooner does Booth, hastening towards his 
distressed wife, cross the boundary of the district than a bailiff stops 
him, tells him that his wife is not really ill at the toy-shop, and that 
the whole affair is merely a ruse by which Booth has been enticed to 
leave the verge so that he can be served with a warrant for arrest 
at the suit of Dr. Harrison^ Booth is then conducted to the 
bailiff’s own house in Gray’s-inn-lane.® 

Now that Booth has been arrested for debt, it is necessary to 
explain something of the law pertaining to such matters and the 
procedure followed by a creditor in having his debtor seized. 

In eighteenth-century England there were two processes under 
which one could be arrested for debt. Under the first, a writ of 
execution, a person could be incarcerated for a debt of any amount, 
no matter how small, provided judgment could be obtained against 
him in a court of law. But it was under the second method, 
mesne process, that most people held for debt were confined. In this 

®Once lawyer Murphy tries to enlist Sergeant Atkinson in a plan to 
bring Booth before the Palace Court (also known sometimes as the “ Board 
of Green Cloth” and the “Marshall’s Court”) on charges of debt arising 
within the verge However, the scheme does not work out, and, knowing 
the condition of the Court, it seems likely that Murphy would have had 
much difficulty in bringing an action against the captain. Amel%Q,, Bk. v, 
Ch, iv. 

^ There is no way of being sure that the toy-shop used in this episode 
really existed? nevertheless there was a woman of the name of Ohenevix 
who kept such a shop in Suffolk Street about the time mentioned in 
AmeUa. Tide Amelia (Boston Houghton Mifflin Company, n.d.), note to 
rr, 164. 

® Amelia^ Bk, Vin, Ch. i. 
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instance, under the provisions of a law passed in 1725, the debt 
must be equal to or in excess of forty shillings.® Then the plain- 
tiff could have the defendant taken into custody and held pending 
trial. In both instances when Booth is detained for his debts, he is 
arrested on mesne process. In order for a creditor to have a person 
seized by a writ of mesne process, it was necessary that he go before 
a clerk of court and swear positively to the sum of money owed to 
him, although it was provided that a third party might appear 
before the clerk and swear to the belief that the debt existed. After 
the plaintiff^s oath had been taken (or the oath of the third party), 
a writ for the seizure of the alleged debtor was made ont by the 
clerk, the amount of the debt was entered on the back of the writ, 
and it was given to a bailiff with instructions to take the defendant 
into custody. After the bailiff had arrested the accused party, the 
latter was allowed bail, which must be provided by two substantial 
householders, each worth twice the amount of the debt for which 
suit had been brought. 

In Boothes case, then. Dr. Harrison simply summons lawyer 
Murphy, informs him of the sum of the captain^s debt, and the 
attorney, it is presumed, goes before a clerk of court and obtains a 
writ for the officer's arrest. 

After Booth is taken to the house of Bondum the bailiff, Colonel 
James and Sergeant Atkinson appear and offer to become sureties 
for him so that he may be released. The implication is, clearly, that 
each of these soldiers is worth twice the amount of the debt involved. 
But the bailiff insists to the point of impudence that he have as- 
surance that the two men are financially able to act as sureties for 
his prisoner. A quotation from the House of Commons Journal 
with reference to the position of a bailiff regarding his prisoners 
will serve to make clear Bondum^s position : A Defendant, after 
being arrested, is held to be in the Custody of the Sheriff, who is 
answerable to the Plaintiff accordingly for the Debt and Costs if 

® The law was enacted “ for the more effectual preventing frivolous and 
vexatious Arrests” and decreed “that from and after the 24th Day of 
June, 1726, no Person shall be held to Special Bail upon any Process 
issuing out of any Supertor Court, where the Cause of Action shall not 
amount to the Sum of Ten Pounds or upwards, nor out of any Inferior 
Court, where the Cause of Action shall not amount to the Sum of Forty 
BhilUngs or upwards.” Souse of Commons Journal, xnvii (1792), 640. 
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the Defendant does not appear/^ ^ From the practical standpoint, 
therefore, Bondnm^s actions can he defended i£ not excused; be- 
cause if he had released Booth without sufiftcient surety and the 
captain had subsequently failed to appear, the bailiff himself would 
have been liable for the debts involved and the costs. 

As one might expect, when Fielding places the hero of Amelia in 
the power of the law, he devotes a good deal of time to the petty fees 
that prisoners were required to pay upon being held for debt, 
especially those payments exacted by the bailiff while the accused 
was being detained in that ofl&eer^s house before being committed to 
jail. Also there is much said about the incivilities to which 
prisoners were exposed. But treatment of these topics has been 
given at length elsewhere and will not be included here. 

Whether or not Amelia had any effect on public sentiment re- 
garding prison reform would be next to impossible to determine, 
but the unpopularity of the book with its first readers leads to the 
conclusion that it had almost none. Moreover, echoes of its theme 
are heard in the novel genre to which it belongs even in the nine- 
teenth century as late as the time of Charles Dickens and Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

Although Fieldmg^s was not the only voice of an eighteenth- 
century humanitarian raised m behalf of legal and prison reform, 
even the shocking reports of the Oglethorpe commission, created 
by parliament in 1729 to enquire into prison conditions, had only 
served to stir the public out of its apathy momentarily. Not until 
1869 was the imprisoning of a person for debt made illegal m 
Great Britain. 

J OHN C. Stephens, Je, 

Mmory Vnimermty 


A LETTEE PROM SAMUEL EICHAEDSOE TO 
ALEXIS CLAUDE CLAIEAUT 

In the years following the publication of (Jlarism^ Samuel 
Richardson exchanged letters with various correspondents on the 
Continent and took some interest in plans for translations of bis 
works into German, French, and Dutch. A hitherto overlooked 

’^XLvri, 681 . Bondum, as bailiff, was directly responsible to bis superior 
officer, tbe sheriff, a point which he makes very plain. Bk. vm, Ch, vi. 
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letter in the British Museum gives us some additional details about 
his communications with France m 1753.^ Internal evidence shows 
that the recipient was the young French mathematician Alexis 
Claude Clairaut, who, after a visit to England, had already sent 
Richardson two letters. The first was dated April 6, 1753, and the 
following extract from it is printed in the Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion Formed ly Alfred Morrison: 

When you’ll see Mr Speaker I beseech you to recall me in his memory I 
have been extremely flatter’d of his kindness, and very sorry to have so 
little enjoyed the honour of his Company. Another favour I beg of you is 
to inform me how does Mrs Byron, as well as Ch. Grandison I am 
anxious about his duel, and would fain have been his second had I known 
the Rendezvous.^ 

The letter reprinted below is presumably in reply to Clairauf s of 
June 7, 1753, recorded by date only in Sotheby^s sale catalogue of 
June 25-26, 1829. 

London, July 5, 1753. 

Dear Sir 

I cannot express the Pleasure given me by your second Letter. The 
first, I expected from your Politeness, and because you were so good as to 
promise me the Favour. But the Second flatters me with the Honour of 
your Esteem. "Let you know, If I remember sometimes a Man,” whom 
every-body who had the Pleasure of knowing him that I know, not only 
respected, but loved’ — Dear Sir, how could you ask such a Question? 
Indeed, Sir, I do very often remember, and speak of you with high Delight ; 
and not without some Pride, that I had the Honour of being known to you 
I have even frequently regretted that we are not of one Nation; and that 
time of Life, and indispensable Avocations, prevent me making you a Visit 
to your Pans. The Cultivating of your Acquaintance and Friendship, Sir, 
would, were I able to visit France, be the principal Inducement. 

Mr Onslow, Sir, remembers you, as you are pleased to express yourself, 
with great Pleasure. He commissions me to say the kindest things that 
you yourself would wish to hear. In truth, he greatly honours your Worth, 


^ I am Eere indebted to the kindness of Professors George Sherburn and 
Newman I. White, who independently called this letter to my attention It 
is inserted in a remarkable grangerized set of Moore’s Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron, British Museum pressmark C.44 g, VoIxli, facing p. 396 
Professor White has given some account of the autograph manuscripts 
inserted in these volumes {Times Literary Supplement, September 10 1938 
p. 584). 

*N, p, 1883, I, 208. This letter is also recorded m Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, 9th Report, n, 478, and in Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 
467 (1924), no. 2432. 
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and expressed himself greatly pleased that you remembered tim, as one of 
your bincerest Friends 

As to my new Piece, your kind mention of which, is very flattering to my 
Vanity, I think to publish it at three several times ; because there are some 
few Surprises in different Parts of it, which, were the Catastrophe known, 
would be lessened, and take off the Ardor of such Readers as should happen 
to approve of the Piece . But at short Distances of time — 

As perhaps, in the latter end of October, or Beginning of hfovember. The 
two first Volumes. 

About the Middle of December, the and 

About the Beginning of February, the 5^1', 6*^, and 7^^^. (Alas* there will 
be Seven, tho* I have scratched out at least two m Quantity, at different 
Parts of the Piece). 

I had an Application made to me by a Oentleman of the Name of the 
Abbe Prevost, for letting him have the Sheets as I printed them off. But 
not being determin'd about the Manner or Time of publishing, I could not 
oblige him My Kinsman Leake had mentioned to me a like Request of M 
Loimell; and I was sought to on the same subject by M de Freval from 
the Hague, and since the Intentions of a Bookseller at Amsterdam have 
been made known to me to tbe same purpose. Mr Leake being then, as I 
supposed at Pans, tho’ since, he has passed into Italy, I ref ei red the Abbe 
to him. But have heard no more of it from that Gentleman 

Dr Hallar [sic] of the University of Gottingen has also desired the same 
Preference, in order to translate it into German In Ireland too Fauknex 
[sic] a Bookseller at Dublin, is treating with me to the same Purpose. 
I mention not these Particulars for Ostentation sake There is no Room 
for that; since, none of these know a Tittle of the Merits of the Work, or 
whether it has any. But I know not, whether as Mr. Leake is not in 
France, and possibly the Abbe Prevost may have the Honour of being known 
to you, you may inform him of my Intentions as to Publication 

Indeed, as I may mention to you, in Confidence, I think the Abbe has left 
out in his Translation of Clarissa, some of the most useful and pathetic 
Parts of the Piece ; and those among us, who have read both Editions, are 
greatly disgusted with the French one on that Account. I knew not, that 
such Mutilations were allowable, except the Translation had been called 
an Abridgment. 

In the new Piece, the Article of Religion is touched upon, a young Italian 
Lady, zealous in the Catholic Faith, in Love with my Hero, an English 
Protestant, equally stedfast in his. I shall think myself unhappy, and 
shall be greatly disappointed, if I have not done as much Honour to the 
Lady for her Zeal and Stedfastness, and that from Motives that could 
not be found fault with at Rome; as to the Gentleman; for to both, and 
to all her Friends, I give equal Piety and Goodness * In short, this Part is 
one of those that I value myself most upon, having been as zealous a Catho- 
lic when I was to personate the Lady, and her Catholic Friends, As a 
Protestant, when I was the Gentleman, and have done Credit to the Clergy 
of both Religions, who are good men. But how do I know, how this may 
be thought of in Paris, and at Rome? How happy should I have been, 
could I have had the Opportunity of consulting M. Clairaut on this Sub- 
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ject. I will only add, that a veiy eminent Clergyman told me, on seeing 
some Parts of this Management, that I should he thought hy some, to be 
more of a Catholic than a Protestant, for that I had made as amiable a 
Confessor, as a Protestant Divine. 

This Part, I only give Warning of Yet am told it is needless; and that 
no just Cause of Offence can be taken by candid Minds. 

Forgive me. Sir, I am ashamed of my Length I have presumed, you see. 
Sir, on your kind Enquiries after my new Piece I cannot myself tian- 
scnbe, or I would shorten this Letter I have only Room to repeat my 
Thanks for this second kind Notice of me, and to assure you of the great 
and sincere Respect, and Esteem, with which I am, dear Sir, 

Your most faithful & obedient Serv^. 

S Richardson 

This letter is in a small neat hand sometimes mistaken for 
Eiehardson^s, hnt really that of an amanuensis, probably his nephew 
William Kichardson. Mr. Onslow is of course Arthur Onslow, 
the Mr. Speaker of Clairant's earlier letter. As to Richardson's 
references to arrangements for publishing Qrandison and to the 
Catholic theme, it need only be noted that the Dublin piracy made 
him abandon the plan of publishing two volumes at a time, and 
that his tolerant treatment of Catholicism later involved him in 
considerable discussion.® 

The references to prospective translations call for more extended 
comment. On February 24, 1753, Richardson wrote to Lady Brad- 
shaigh that he had received the German Clarissa from Haller, part 
of the Dutch translation by Stmstra, and the French translation by 
Provost. He adds, I am written to from these several translators, 
to furnish them with sheets as printed, of my new piece." ^ The 
above letter elaborates this statement as far as the would-be trans- 
lators of Qrandison in Prance are concerned. It gives the most 
explicit statement known to me about relations between Richardson 
and the famous translator of Clarissa and Qrandison^ the Abb4 
Provost. Richardson's friend Jean Baptiste de Freval had been 
planning to translate Clarissa, but was anticipated by Provost.® At 
that time Richardson offered to communicate with the French pub- 
lishers of Clarissa through Freval.® As early as April 17, 1751, 

jit 

®See W. M. Sale, Jr, Samuel K'lchardson: A B%hliograpMcal Record 
(New Haven, 1936), pp 66-67, 94-95 

* Correspondence, ed. Anna Laetitia Barbauld (London, 1804), vi, 246. 
^ Ilxd,, V, 271-72; Richardson to Freval, January 21, 1750, 0. S 
® See Alan D. McKillop, Samuel Richardson: Printer and Novelist 
{Chapel Hill, 1936), p. 269, Dottm erroneously says that Freval got 
Provost to translate Clarissa (Samuel Richardson [Paris, 1931], p, 284). 
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Freval had asked Eichardson to send him advance sheets of Orandv- 
soriy so that he might be the first in the field with a French transla- 
tionJ Eichardson refers to this request, or a repetition of it, in 
the above letter, but he is clearly inclmed to leave the field open 
for the present. As he wrote to Lady Bradshaigh, October 19, 
1753 I intended not. Madam, to make a pecuniary Bargain with 
Foreigners; having Friends at Pans, at Gottingen, in Holland, 
to whom I have left it to oblige any Friends of theirs, who are likely 
to do Justice in the Translation ” ® 

Despite Eichardson^s disappointment at PrevosPs Clarissa^ he was 
at this stage disposed to consider an advance authorization of Pr4- 
vosPs Orm&isQn. The continental journey of Eichardson^s brother- 
in-law James Leake, the famous bookseller of Bath, suggested the 
general possibility of closer ties with French booksellers and trans- 
lators, a possibility that was never realized. The Lormell of 
Eichardson^s letter must have been of the Pans firm, La Veuve 
de Lormel et Fils, apparently the actual publishers of PrevosPs 
Clanssa? LormeFs request for the French rights to Orandison^ 
sent to Eichardson through Leake, was presumably made on Pr4- 
vosPs behalf, and would then be parallel to the Abbess more direct 
application to Eichardson, mentioned in the letter. Harrisse re- 
ports that Pr6vost asked the French authorities on March 29, 1753, 
for permission to publish Qrandison^^ Eventually PrevosPs ver- 
sion appeared at Amsterdam (1755-56) without Eichardson^s bless- 
ing, which was reserved for the more literal but unsuccessful French 
version made by the Swiss clergyman Monod. 

Alan D. MoKillop 

The Rice Institute 


Correspondence, V, 278 ® McKillop, loo. 

® Henry Harrisse, VA'b'b4 PrSvost (Paris, 1896), p. 372. Here it is said 
that Lormel was refused permission to publish the French version of 
Clartsscb on June 17, 1740 [1750?] The work appeared in January, 1751, 
with the nominal imprint of the London bookseller John Hourse, See also 
Dottin, loc cit. 

Op. cit., pp, 379-80. Harrisse infers that Pr4vost submitted the manu- 
script of his translation for official approval at this time, but the date 
seems impossibly early. Dottm {op cit, p. 396) interprets this record 
as a request for the royal privilege based on an arrangement by which 
Freval, with Bichardson’s approval, was to furnish Pr4vost with advance 
sheets of Crcmd^on. But the letter printed above shows that no such 
arrangement had been made. 
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CHARLES CHURCHILL AND ^STATIRA^ 

Editors of Charles ChurchilPs The Roscmd have, from William 
Tooke to James Laver, been troubled by the additions and emenda- 
tions which the poet made between 1761-1764 in nine editions of 
his poem. Serious errors m identification have resalted, and one 
which needs correction is the editorial misinterpretation of ^ Statira.^ 

The ninth edition of The Rosciad (1764) contains two passages 
about ^ Statira,^ one directly noting the name, a second related in 
spirit but not using the name. Editors Tooke (1844), Hannay 
(1866), and Laver (1933) have agreed that in both passages the 
victim is Miss Pritchard (later Mrs. Palmer), daughter of the 
famous Hannah Pritchard. Tooke notes : “ An unkind allusion to 
Mrs. Palmer, whose listlessness and want of animation, our author 
has previously animadverted on, under the name of Statira. Her 
mother^s influence obtained for her a position at the theater far 
beyond her ability to sustain.” ^ Laver, in his more recent edition 
of ChurchilPs poems, comments : Rosses Statira was Mrs. Palmer, 
daughter of Mrs. Pritchard. She was a somewhat stolid actress, 
pushed into prominence by her mother.” ^ Analysis of these two 
passages, however, fails to bear out the editoPs contentions. 

The first passage provides both external and internal clues to a 
reappraisal of ^ Statira.^ 

Ross, (a misfortune which we often meet) 

Was fast asleep at dear Statira’s feet; 

Statira, with her hero to agree, 

Stood on her feet as fast asleep as he ® 

The reference is to the performer^s in Nathaniel Lee’s play. The 
Rival QueenSy but although playbills at both Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden show Ross as Alexander, Miss Pritchard appears 
only once as Statira, and then at Drury Lane to the Alexander of 
William Powell.* Moreover, the date of the latter performance 

^ Tooke, William, editor, The Poetical Worhs of Charles Ghwrchill (Lon- 
don, 1844), I, 80, n. 771. 

® Laver, James, editor, The Poems of Charles Churchill (London, 1933), 
I, 28, n. 629. 

» Churchill, Charles, The J^sctad (Laver's edition), i, 28, 629-632. 

* Macmillan, Dougald, Drur^ Lane Calendar, 1747-1776 (Oxford, 1938), 
316. The Calendar reveals that Boss and Miss Pritchard appeared together 
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is March 20, 1764, three years after ChurchilPs initial comment 
on Statira m the first edition of The Rosciad, 

At Covent Garden, on the other hand, where the play was far 
more frequently revived, Eoss^ Alexander had for his Statira the 
notorious George Anne Bellamy. In her lively memoirs, she 
provides ns with a note on one of their performances at Covent 
Garden : I, as usual played Statira . . . Mr. Eoss, who played 

Alexander, happened that night to be in one of his active dis- 
positions, and intending to do the part justice, which was fully in 
his power when he did not chuse to walk over the conrse.^^ ® This 
evidence, testifying to the justice of ChurchilFs note that Eoss did 
sleep through his role, more significantly adds a contender for the 
title of Statira: George Anne Bellamy. 

The internal evidence relative to the first quotation may be 
stated briefly. The lines about Statira are preceded by an intro- 
ductory lashing at Covent Garden audiences and players ; the lines 
following Statira attack Macklin and Eich, both Covent Garden 
performers. Doubtlessly Churchill intends Statire to join the others 
as a Covent Garden personality. Miss Pritchard was not among 
the Covent Garden clique; Miss Bellamy was. 

To evaluate more fully the rights of the two contenders for the 
title, the second passage must be quoted and analyzed. 

When fear, which rank ill-nature terms conceit. 

By time and custom conquer’d, shall retreat; 

When judgment, tutor’d by experience sage. 

Shall shoot abroad, and gather strength from age; 

When Heaven, in mercy, shall the stage release 
From the dull slumbers of a still-life piece; 

When some stale flower, disgraceful to the walk. 

Which long hath hung though wither’d on the stalk, 

Shall kindly drop, then Bride shall make her way. 

And merit find a passage to the day, 

Brought into action, she at once shall raise 
Her own renown, and justify our praise.® 

This passage, introducing a third figure, Miss Bride, who will 
be discussed later, must be distinguished sharply from the earlier 

in 1756 in Addison’s Caio, and possibly later in The Provoked Eu^amd, It 
is doubtful that they were a * team ’ 

® Bellamy, George Anne, An Apoloffy for the lAfe of George Anne 
(London, 1785), m, 62, 83. 

“Churchill, loc. dt,, r, 35, 767-777. 
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lines, for unlike them, these did not appear in the first edition of 
The Bosciad, they did not, in fact, appear until 1763 in the seventh 
edition of the poem, an edition in which Churchill added several 
comments upon people he had either omitted or had not done 
^ justice ^ in the earlier versions. 

ChurchilPs close association with Garrick had on several occasions 
produced a more than peremptory effect on ChurchilPs shafts of 
satire. A brief examination therefore of the relations with Garrick 
of both Miss Pritchard and Miss Bellamy during the years 1761- 
1763 may shed further light on Statira^s identity. With Miss 
Pritchard, the task is quickly dispatched, for I find only one 
incident that indicates trouble: Garrick^s response on March 13, 
1762, to a ^letter of altercation^ from Miss Pritchards To a 
conventional query about a new role and a late benefit, Garrick 
replies strongly that such matters depend upon the judgment of the 
management and are none of her business. The letter is not 
atypical of Garrick, but that no further correspondence on the 
subject exists indicates that Miss Pritchard was more tractable, 
less a problem child than many of her ^ greenroom^ associates. 

Garrick^s relationship with Miss Bellamy, on the other hand, is 
stormy. Noted generally for her independence, mischievousness, 
and asperity, she evidenced them fully in her relations with Garrick. 
Her reflections upon Garrick in her L%fe give credence to the tale. 
Garrick is the ^ little great man ^ who has caused her much morti- 
fication, and upon whom she will have revenge; ® he can bear no 
brother near the throne; and his Eomeo is inferior to Spranger 
Barry^s. True, she is writing these comments in 1786, but surely 
she was saying them in 1762-1763, and Churchill must have heard 
them or heard about them. Moreover, she committed other ^ crimes ' 
for which Churchill had vilified more talented performers : she left 

^ Boaden, James, The Pr%vate Correspondence of Damd Oarrioh (London, 
1831), I, 139. ' 

® The ‘ revenge ' incident stems from the early ’60s. Garrick had refused 
her a part, Constance, in K%ng John. She reciprocated, via her friends, by 
keeping the house empty when she didn’t appear, filled when she did. Her 
ultimate revenge came later when she refused to play a Garrick benefit in 
Jane Shore. She claims (op. cit., i, 19, 123) that Garrick sent her a note: 

" To my souTs ideal, the beautified Ophelia,” urging her to appear in ex- 
change for a " goody, goody epilogue ” he would pen for her The letter 
went astray (or did Miss Bellamy send it so?), fell into the hands of a 
newsman, and to Garrick’s chagrin, was published. 
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Drury Lane for Covent Garden, and she ^ expatnated ^ fierself with 
the Dublin group. As a candidate for ChurchilFs wrath, Miss 
Bellamy's qualifications become increasingly apparent.® But the 
story IS not all told. 

In the fall of 1761, after a long absence at Covent Garden and 
Dublin, Miss Bellamy reappeared briefly at Drury Lane in Hoadly^s 
The Suspicious Husband. Her return must have filled Garrick 
with mixed emotions, perhaps even the “ fear, which rank ill-nature 
terms conceit,^^ preventing his "judgment, tutorM by experience 
sage^^ from its impulse to "shoot abroad” The quotes are 
ChurchilFs; might the poet have suggested yet another thought: 
if this ^ still-lif e piece ^ is the sleeping Statira of the earlier quota- 
tion, IS she worth bringing back? Not only is this woman a ^still- 
life piece ^ , she is too a 

. stale flower, disgraceful to the walk 
Which long hath hung, though wither’d, on the stalk 

Churchill exhorts further that she " shall kindly drop ” and make 
way for Miss Bride. Why? 

Miss Bellamys amours had long been notorious, particularly one 
with John Calcraft, several of whose children she bore. Add to 
this that Miss Bellamy had been on the stage since 1742 (although 
she claims 1733 as her birthdate), and ^ disgraceful to the walk,^ 
^ stale/ and ^ wither’d ^ become, in light of ChurchilFs possible bias, 
understandable epithets.^^ The appearance of Miss Bride in the 
passage helps further to clarify matters. Contemporary observers 
thought Miss Bride, a newcomer at Drury Lane, exceedingly pretty, 
and Churchill, ever alert to feminine charm, joins them in extolling 
her beauty and talent in the eight lines immediately preceding those 
under discussion. The poet had on other occasions favored per- 
formers for reasons as slight as this. 

® Contrast too the regular appearances of Miss Pritchard at Drury Lane 
from 1756-1768 with Bellamy’s irregular appearances. To attribute the 
former fact to Mrs. Pritchard’s presence as do Tooke and Laver is not 
wholly fair, for contemporary opinions testify to the daughter’s excellence 
in both Romeo and Juliet and in The Jealous Wife. 

3 

In 1762, Miss Bellamy had already begun to wonder about her appear- 
ance. Her Life, op. cit., iv, 101, makes this observation ^^Miss Elliott, a 
very beautiful young woman, and who had great talents, had got posses- 
sion of all my parts m comedy ... I had not much employment at the 
theater.” 
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But Miss' Bride figures in yet another way, for she seenas to have 
been Miss Bellamy's rival with John Calcraft. ChurchilFs delight 
in such intrigues, his preference for the attractive young Bride, and 
as well his disgust with the aging Bellamy may well have prompted 
the quoted lines to urge Calcraft as well as Garrick to give the 
young lady an opportunity to succeed. Whether Churchill was 
directly responsible for the outcome is moot, but in April, 1763, the 
following note appears in the diary of William Hopkins, prompter at 
Drury Lane ' This night it was currently reported in the Green 
Eoom that Miss Bride was taken into keeping by Mr. Calcraft.” 
The honor is at best dubious, but to George Anne Bellamy, not to 
Miss Pritchard, must go the title Statira. 

Akthue Waldhoen 

College of the City of New York 


NOTE ON A ^^BEOWULE” PASSAGE 

745 ... For5 near cetstop, 

nam ba mid kanda liige)>ilitigne 
Tine on rseste, raekte ongean 
feond mid folme, ke onfeng krahe 
mwithaneum ond wiS earm gesset. , . . 

In the following discussion I present what I believe is an entirely 
new interpretation of the crux passage which, in context, is cited 
above. The unsatisfactory nature of explanations given heretofore 
of the debated lines is sufficient index to the need for a fresh point 
of view. 

There are two sharply divergent interpretations of ^^he onfeng 
hra|?e inwit]?ancum ” The generally accepted one, supported by 
Chambers and Elaeber, is to the effect that he (Beowulf) received 
him (Gxendel) with hostile intent,” seizing GrendePs arm while 
still lying prone. This, however, passes too lightly over the accepted 
meaning of inwit]?ancum,” which,- as Schucking points out in 
refutation, is that of evil, malicious, or deceitful thought or pur- 
pose,” a characterization hardly appropriate to the hero Beowulf. 
Indeed, Gosijn, Schucking, Grein, and Hoops, ^ alike impressed by 

Tkis item from Hopkins’ diary is quoted from Macmillan, op. oit., 99. 

^Kommentar (general discussion involving otker views). 
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its obvious unsuitability to Beowulf favor the second coibinon inter- 
pretation — ^that inwitjpancuin refers not to the hero but to 
Grendel^ Grein asserting that the word is not a noun but an adjec- 
tive modifying Grendel understood. 

An ob 3 eetion of my own^ one of a syntactical nature, to both of 
the above interpretations, is that making he stand for Beowulf 
involves a sudden and awkward syntactical shift of subject in a 
context where se agteca ” and fyrena hyrde/^ both referring to 
Grendel, govern all verb forms. If Beowulf were meant, it is only 
logical to assume that the poet would mark the change of subject 
by use of a phrase like ^‘^the brave one,^^ or ^Hhe mighty one/^ 
Prom the standpoint of metrics, if there were a change of subject, 
the word he would logically be stressed, whereas here the f 
in onf eng is accented. 

There is more unanimity of opinion on the words ^^wi8 eann 
gesset.” The common reading is ^^he (Beowulf) propped himself 
on his own arm,^^ which, however, conveys at the best a meaning 
oddly vague, and unnecessary to the march of the action, which at 
this point is particularly rapid and tense. Indeed, used in this 
sense after onfeng hra]?e inwit}>ancum,^^ it is a stylistic anticlimax, 
a weakness we should not over-hastily ascribe to our poet. A dif- 
ferent, but not widely held, interpretation, is that of Clark-Hall 
and Calvin S. Brown, Jr.,^ who believe (the latter makes Beowulf 
a proficient wrestler) that he (Beowulf) settled or sat down on 
(or against) GrendePs arm. Klaeber, in his Beowulf notes, points 
out the forced meaning and structurally awkward nature of this 
alternative interpretation. To me it does not appear probable that 
the author of the poem, a genuine master of language, would allow 
a key word like “ earm to express ambiguous reference if it were 
true that the arm in question were that of any other person than 
the subject of the sentence. Chambers, in the relevant note in his 
edition of Beowulf, cites, with apparent approval, the opinion of 
Grattan to the effect that this phrase, wiS earm gesaet/^ is really 
the language of wrestling, which is employed again later in the 
struggle with GrendeFs mother.^^ Quoting Mr. Grattan further: 

Have you never tried to throw off a bigger man than yourself 
who has got you down? Beowulf is at a disadvantage, having been 
attacked while supine. He, with great difficulty, of course, gets 

^ PMLA, nv ( 1940 ) , pp. 621-7. 
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one shonldel^ up, supported on one arm . etc. Just what word 
or passage in the poem indicates to Mr. Grattan that either Beowulf 
or Grendel considered this onset a wrestling match, or where it is 
stated or suggested that ^^he (Beowulf) with great difficulty gets 
one shoulder up,^^ etc., is left uncertain. On the contrary, it seems 
quite evident that Grendel was not interested in keeping Beowulf 
pinned to the floor, as he would if wrestling, but was engaged in 
snatching up succulent human morsels for present and future feast- 
ing, and did not in the least suspect that Beowulf was anything 
but a sleeping thane. Furthermore, as to Beowulf^s being at a 
disadvantage, we are told in the poem that the whole incident had 
been planned by him in advance, and certainly he would not then 
dehberately place himself in a position unfavorable to struggle. 
Eather, we must believe that the present position of Beowulf was 
foreseen by him as advantageous from the standpoint of both 
observation and actual combat. 

In my opinion, the passage should be read thus: ^^he (Grendel) 
seized him (Beowulf) quickly, with evil intent, and set (or leaned) 
him against his (GrendeFs) arm.” Beowulf would thus, held loosely 
in the crook of Grendel’s arm, be in a position for either being 
devoured on the spot or stuffed into GrendeBs bag for carrying away. 
This reading would permit the subject of onfeng to be Grendel, 
as it admittedly is of all other verbs in the context, inwit]?ancum 
could then be used in its normal sense ; and line 749^ would not be 
weak and anti-climactic but a logical step forward in the action 
depicted in for]? near aetstop, nam ]?a mid handa . . . rsehte ongean 
feond mid folme.^’ . . . The sequence of GrendeFs seizure of 
Beowulf may be interpreted in terms of physical action as follows . 

nam >a mid [one, the right] handa hige>ihtigne 

rinc on rseste, rsehte ongean 

feond mid [the other, or left] folme; he onfeng hrape 
[that IS, settled or received in his 
double grip] 

inwitpancum ond wip [the left] earm gesaet. 

According to this reading, Grendel did not merely reach toward 
Beowulf with one hand, as previous readings would have it, but 
reached down and there grasped him tentatively with both. Beowulf 
confirms this in his report to Hygelac: (1. 2084) “ac he mmgnes 
rof mm eostode,/ grapode gearofohn,”/ and describes the pouch he 
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was to be slipped into, and relates that assumedly while the monster 
was about to lift the massive Beowulf, the hero jumped up. This 
act of a supposedly sleeping man possibly startled Grendel suffi- 
ciently to enable Beowulf to seize GrendePs arm while this member 
was still extended to full length and then to apply Calvin S. Brown, 
Jr.^s arm-lock. . . . 

Notice that the monster is conceived of as in a great hurry 
(1. 740, ^^he gefeng hra]?e^^), and the descriptive adverb ^^hra}>e^^ 
is repeated in 1. 748, strongly suggesting the same subject refer- 
ence. . . . Concerning the supposedly identical expression m 

Christ and Satan (11. 430-1) . . . ^^aras ]>a aura gehwylc, and 
wiS earm gesaet, hleonade mid handa , the ingressive meaning 
IS there clear enough, whereas in the Beowulf passage the interpre- 
tation universally given up to now is open to the difiBculties dis- 
cussed earlier in this article. 

In answer to possible objections, the following remarks may be of 
value. The very form ^^gesaeV^ though not frequently so used, 
may be active in mood. Heyne’s edition shows gesittan as an 
active verb in 1. 634 : ]?a ic . . . ssebat gesaet. . . , As to the 
objection that by this interpretation Beowulf is made to appear 
helpless in the arms of Grendel, this seeming helplessness was, 
according to Ellaeber^s note on 11. 736-8, a feature of the original 
story; then, too, suspense is increased by the device of this apparent 
set-back in the heroes struggle. It also indicates superiority of hero 
to monster in cunning, a famihar motif in this kind of story. . . . 
It may be suggested that by this reading all direct reference to the 
seizing of GrendePs arm by Beowulf is lost. In my opinion, the 
indirect statement in 11. 750-3, "sona ]?8et onfunde fyrena hyrde, 
. . . mundgripe maran ” . . . , is rhetorically more eSective than a 
direct one would be, and at the same time ^ust as clear. 

Heitet WiNmm SpI/IXTbe 

Venice, California 


i 
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ON THE DATING OP THE GATE MAIGB BiTHA 

In a recent discussion of one of the greatest of the historical 
cycles of the Irish Kings/ Myles Dillon observes with good rea- 
son that the central or keystone tale of the cycle, The Battle of 
Moira {Oath Maige Rdtha), ^‘^may date from the early tenth cen- 
tnry/^ 2 points out that the first recension of the tale ® 
alone is of historical value and that no study of its sources and 
literary relations has yet been undertaken. It is clear that the folk- 
lore elements which abound in this tale and its remscel, the Fled 
Bum na nOed, are more indigenously Irish than those in some of 
the other stories of the cycles, such as the A'lded Maele Fothartaig 
(pp. 42-48). Among the interesting motifs they contain are the 
blinding of the king by a bee and the consequent legal judgment, 
the quarrel over the egg which results in a battle, the prophecy of 
the court fool,^ the escape of the sole survivor from the battle,® the 
dream about the dogs,® the theft of the goose-eggs and the attendant 

^The Cycles of the Kings (Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 56-74. 
See my forthcoming review in MLQ 

^Ihtd, p. 65. 

® Ed. Marstrander, Snu, V, 226-47. 

*The early Irish Life of St. Columha (Skene, Celtic Scotland, xi, 497) 
tells how Conall Clogach was deprived of his reason The power of fore- 
telling the future is frequent among Irish fools and madmen. Compare the 
repeated prophecy (in verse) of Mael Pothartaig’s drAth or fool (Dillon, 
p. 45) and the better known prophecy of King Lear’s court fool or Hp- 
oinmit {MLQ, vii [1946], 154, 165-66) ; like Shakespeare’s fool, the mad 
Suibhne prophesies his own death (see Bmle Shuihhne, ed. O’Keeffe, p. 141, 
last two lines). 

V, 242, lines IQ0-62 = CMB, ed O’Donovan (Dublin, 1842), p. 
320. On the “lone survivor” motif in Beowulf Lawrence (Beowulf and 
JSJpic Tradition, p. 219) remarks that it “gives every indication of being 
a late elaboration made in England by an Anglo-Saxon poet. It is thor- 
oughly in the spirit of Northumbrian lyric verse of the eighth century, 
and, as Axel Oink has noted, not Scandinavian in tone ” The motif itself 
in Beowulf may well be of Irish origin; cf. A S. Cook, “The Possible 
Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith,'^ Trans, Conn. Acad, of 
Arts and Sciences, xxv (1922), 281 ff 

Domnall’s dream, interpreted by his brother, compare the dream 
of Muirchertach in 1h,e Aided Muirchertaig maic Brea, interepreted by 
his foster-brother. Each king in his fright is comforted by a woman. 
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curse^ the transformation of dish and egg, identification of the 
king^s son by means of a ring and a grain of gold/ and the death 
on Tuesday.® 

The passage which is cited from the Ancient Laws of Ireland ^ 
would indicate that these tales were known to the writer of the 
Book of Aicill {Lebar A'bcle)^ unfortunately a late text.^® An even 
more significant statement in the Laws, not noted by Dillon, occurs 
in the much earlier tract on bee-judgments or Bech Breiha}^ In 
spite of its occasional illegibility, an unpublished passage from 
MS H. 2.12 (Trinity College, Dublin) offers in many ways a 
better text than the corresponding passage from H, 2.15 printed in 
ALl IV, 178, consequently I give it here. 

then goes hack to sleep Is the episode a variation of the motif of “ the 
helpful animal killed by the hero’s enemy” (Thompson, Motif ‘Index, B 
335) ? 

^ Not only does the recognition by means of a gram of gold under the 
right shoulder” appear again, as Dillon notes, p. 41, in the Brandub 
story; it bears a striking resemblance to the recognition through the 
“kunnk” of Havelok the Dane (lines 2139-50) 

‘ On his riht shuldre, swi]?e briht, 

Brihter J?an gold ageyn ]?e liht.” 

Deutschbein’s view {Studim mr 8agengesohichte Englands, I, 134-37) 
that the Etweloh is of Celtic origin is indorsed by J. D. Bruce, Htstona 
Meriadocv (Gottingen, 1913), p. xxx Is the grain of gold” motif a 
Celtic variation of ‘‘ the cross [or mark] between the shoulders as a sign 
of noble birth” which Dickson lists in Valentine and Orson: A Btudy %n 
Late Medieval Romance (New York, 1929), p 48f , as ‘^very common in 
the romances”? 

®The similar battle of Allen (Dillon, p. 101), where Fergal and many 
others fell, was also fought on Tuesday {d%a mairt) See my note on 
Tuesday {dies Martis) in MLN, m (1936), 317- The mairt a Muigh 
Rath IS referred to in one of the poems of the Buile Bhuihhne (ed. O’Keeffe, 
Ir Texts Soe., p 38, line 7). 

* Dillon, p 56, from the text of the Book of Aicill, ALI m, 86-88. 

See D. A. Binehy, The Linguistic and Historical Value of the Irish 
Law Tracts,” Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture, Proo, Brit. Acad, XSJX 
(1943), p. 9, note 3. 

ALI IV, 178, lines 10-21. Bech Bretha belongs to the second or middle 
corpus or third” of the Benches Mdr. See Thurneysen, ZGP xvi (1927), 
190. 

3-3 This passage, which I transcribed twenty years ago,^ was overlooked by 
Thurneysen (cf. preceding note); see Abbott and Gwynn, Oatal. of Irish 
MBS in Trin. Coll Dublin (Dublin, 1921), p 86. It offers the correct 
form of the name Congal, as against Conaill (H, 2. 15). 
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TEXT 

[7 mar adetr Sene [h] us.] Masa suil ro caocha^Z, is asuidiu aile 
CO crann f orsin lestmt cidbe lesten: dia taith dib ar-teit a 

fiach ax is i ce^na hieth msin ceta-rugac? tor Gongal Caoch caochsat 
beieh. bach ri Temmch cona, tabairt asa . . . -uils; aidbert a cin 
forsan iir hsidur beich. Foeh as i hreth mnso hieth la Ulta 7 Feme 
imbe, ar is do-suidm la corm no muca no -teit soehat<^e 

ace n-aonfir 7 nad forfuac/i^aduv uili la Fene dmail mart foragur 
la conu no mueea no cethra^ no ier gonur a mcM sloig mo[i]r . . . 

-a lamiter urt[h]fl^c^ for nech sunnraiZach dibh doranw in for 
uaithibh uilo. no do-roehradwr uili a ndilsi i. conach diles a marbad 
it^r dame 7 cethra go tairge dliged.^® 


TRANSLATION- 

[And as the Senchas says *] If it is an eye that has been blinded 
[by a bee], it is then that it is subject to a lot upon all the hiYes : 
if there be a hive of those to which the lot will fall, to that one the 
fine belongs; for this was the first judgment that was passed on 
Congal Caech whom bees blinded. And the king of Tara was seek- 

a suidiudh MS. 

This reading confirms the emendation proposed by Stokes and Strachan, 
Thesaurus Palaeohibemicus, I, 716 (eorng p. 23, line 20). 

« tai MS 

Atkinson's con]ecture (“Perhaps the word should be co n-a tahairt 
ass/^ Laws Glossary, p. 165, under the “vox nihili" comidulart) is vindi- 
cated by our passage, which offers the correct reading 

Space for 4 or 5 letters; leg. fiaithemnus? 

do suidhiudh MS 

Space for about 6 letters ; leg cethm ar-. 

MS. Leg. a chinaid? If aioe^fiu (0*Dav. 105), it is barely 
possible that the passage means, “the many count for the value of one 
individual." But this interpretation, though it involves a slighter emenda- 
tion of ace, seems less likely. 

Space for 3 letters; leg. nocha? 

cethra is barely legible in MS. 

**With the gloss beginning conach diles compare ALI iv, 180, lines 
9-10. With a marhad ef. J^riu v, 234» line 42. 

My translation, which is necessarily tentative, offers improvements over 
the untenable rendering in the printed Laws, 

Lit., “ it merits." 
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ing to deprive Mm of Ms lordsMp. He laid the crime to the 
man to whom the bees belonged. This judgment is the judgment 
rendered by the Ulstermen and the Irish concerning it, for it is 
in this matter ooncermng dogs or pigs or [cattle] that the many 
are responsible for the guilt of one individual, though all have 
not done harm, according to Irish law, as an ox that is found with 
dogs or pigs or cattle, or a man who is slam at the front of a great 
host, risks the taking of an oath against a particular one of them, 
the man receives compensation from them all. Or they are all 
forfeited, i. e., so that it is lawful to kill them, whether men or 
cattle, in the establishment of right. 

It is to be observed that the same confusion in epithets applied 
to Congal in the Annals of the Eoux Masters,^*’ where he is Congal 
Caech in the (earlier?) verse passage and Congal Claen in the 
prose, IS true for the two legal texts, of which the JBech Brethd^ 
which refers to C. Caech^ is centuries earlier than the Lelar Aicle^ 
which refers to C. Olaen.^° This difference in epithets is one of the 
discrepancies that the author of the Fled Duvn na nGed has at- 
tempted to iron out in his twofold explanation , the earlier first 
recension of OMR knows Congal only as Congal Caech (lines 
38-40),®® It seems entirely possible that the first recension,^^ even 
though it is silent about Suibhne, is at least as early as the Bmle 

''And (it) was the king of T. with his taking.^’ On hachf not 
understood by the editors of the printed Laws, see Thnrneysen, ZCP xm 
(1921), 299-300. The form (also misunderstood by O’Bavoren, no. 207, 
who took it for a noun) was more common than Thurneysen indicates; it 
appears further in the unpublished Bret ha Nemed, 

With this version in the Laws text compare OMB, lines 40-44, in which 
strife develops between Congal of the Ulstermen and Lomnall of the 
" F4ne when the former are not satisfied with the 3 udgment passed by 
Domnall 

2® Lit., "and*’ 

Ed. O’Donovan, X, 247 (A, D, 623). Keating {History, ed. Dinneen, in, 
118-24) refers to Congal only as C Claen 

On the lateness of the Book of Aicill ef , note 10 above, also ZOP xvt, 
189; xvni, 356 ff. 

’^See FDQ-, ed, O’Donovan, pp. 34; 36; 37, footnote (k). 

puts the story into Congal’s own mouth; the explanation of 
Congal’s epithet Caech in that text makes use of the familiar fidchell 
motif. 
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Shuibhne^ of which one of the poems is shown by Dillon to be as 
early as the ninth century. As Marstrander pointed out (p. 230), 
the first recension/^ which Dillon places m the tenth century, is 
an abridgment of several older and varying accounts no longer 
extant. Some conclusions may be arrived at concerning the date 
of the original form of the tale. 

Thurneysen has made it amply clear®® that the second corpus 
of the Senchas Mar, including the Bech Bretha, is at least as early 
as the eighth century. Thus, if (as seems likely) the CMB was 
known to the author (s) of the law text, the tale must likewise have 
been known in the eighth century. The assumption that the tale 
was known even earlier is strengthened by the mention of the battle 
of Moira in Adamnan^s Life of St. Oolumba written toward the 
end of the seventh century and preserved in a manuscript which 
belongs to the beginning of the eighth: Hoc autem vahcimum 
temporibus nostris completum est, %n bello Roth^ Domnail Brecco, 
nepote Aidani, sine causa vastante provinciam Domnill nepotis 
Ainmuireg.^^ 

Eoland M. Smith 

The University of Illinois 


ZUP XVI, 167-186, Zeitschrift der Savigny^Stiftung fur Bechtsge- 
schichte, Lv (1935), 88-90, especially “Und da ist nun zu sagen, dass 
diese sprachhche Altertumlichkeiten aufweisen, wie sie in keinem Spracli- 
denkmal des 8. Jakrhunderts jemals vorkommen, dass sie also wohl alle 
dem 7 angekoren, wenn nicht einzelnes noch weiter hinaufgelit Den 
Gebrauch der lateinischen Sebrift fur andere irische Texte konnen wir bis 
jetzt bis zur zweiten Halfte des 6 Jabrhunderts binauf verfolgen.” 

** J. T. Fowler, Adamnam Vita 8. Columbae (Oxford, 1920), Lib nr, cap. 
V, p 168 On the possibility that Cmnaine Ailbe, who is here “ quoted 
by AdamnAn, wrote a “Life of Columba” before 669, see Kenney, The 
Sources for the Marly History of Ireland, i, 428-29, 432 In the later Life 
of Columcille (Betha Colaim Chille, ed. O^Kelleher and Schoepperle, pp. 
246-48, 380-82) the same episode is attributed to Cuimine Fota The con- 
fusion between C Ailbe and C. Fota to which J T McNeill alludes {Bev 
Gelt. li [1933], 290 f.) may be traceable to this passage; McNeill does not 
question the statement that C. Ailbe “ was the author of a short Life of 
St. Columba.” 

It may be argued, of course, that the legal passages were based on 
annals, not tales, and that the tales may have been composed later. But 
it seems much more likely that the references in the Ancient Laws to 
Suibhne’s frenzy and to the bee-blinding of Congal were drawn from 
earlier, perhaps simpler, versions of the tales we now know. 
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The OE adverbial phrase eodle prdge (f. ace. sg.) occurs only on 
poetry, where in all cases it fills an off-verse. The four recorded 
instances are: 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Ond 1 C waes mid Eormenrice ealle I>rige 

(Wids 88) 

in Effesia ealle >rage 

leode Ijerde {Fates 30) 

4hton el?Seode ealle J>rage 

{Jud 237) 

and p^r eardedan ealle prige 

(Pans Ps. Cl, 25) 


There is a general disposition on the part of the dictionaries and 
editions to render the phrase m the very literal sense of all the 
time/^ always/^ semper/^ and the like. This is, however, not 
right, I think, and in the case of the Widslp passage in particular 
leads to the unhkely inference that the scop lived, or at any rate 
claimed to live, at Ermanaric^s court during all or almost all of the 
latter^s prodigiously long reign (d. 375 aet. 110’). Viewing the 
passages as a group and considering context and dictates of good 
sense, it would seem that the function of ealle prdge construed with 
the past tense of verbs was to express customary, continued action, 
indicating a movement forward in time in one continuous direc- 
tion, but without implying perpetuity or foreverness. In all pas- 
sages but (1), where it is construed with wesan mid “ to stay with ” 
(cp. OF vera in this sense), a rendering ^'^kept (on),^^ went on^^ 
seems most suitable. Thus . 

(2) In Ephesus he kept (on), went on instructing the people. 
Here, as a matter of fact, one might well use ‘^^all the time,^^ 
always in about the same sense, cp. despite his years the king 
of Sweden is always (or, all the time) playing tenms,^^ where ^^is 
always (or, all the time) playing has virtually the force of keeps, 
goes on playing.^^ 


(3) (they) kept pursuing the foreigners. 

(4) (they) kept on, went on living there. 


In (1) one might say " I went on staying with Eormenric,’^ but I 
stayed on with Eormenric^^ says the same thing and is neater. 
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Parallels from other Old-Germanic dialects may be misleading, yet 
may be useful, so I venture to adduce what strikes me as a parallel 
in ON : Sigurdr var pd jafnan me8 Begin {Rm, 14 pr.), a sentence 
which I would translate ^'Then Sigurd stayed on with Eegm^’ 
rather than was always (jafnan) with Eegin,^^ a statement which 
would be contrary to fact. In OE one might say here : Sigeweard 
wcBS mid Begine ealle prdge. 

In OE prose the idea of keeping, going on doing something ” is 
commonly expressed by forp (cp. BT Supplement^ 3a), comparable 
to Germ, fort {setze dome Arbeit fort! keep on with your work 
and immer (trotz seinen Jahren spielt der Konig von Schweden 
immer Tennis in spite of his years the king of Sweden keeps on 
playing tennis, or plays tenms all the time , In prose the idea of 
" for a time for some time may be expressed by prdge or sume 
prdge. Ealle prdge is quite likely an old and obsolescent idiom. 

P. P. Magouit, Jr. 

Earvard Umversvty 


THE DERIVATIONS OP OLD NORSE HQLE7IR AND 
FQLEVIR, POETIC DESIGNATIONS POE HORSE 

1) Eglhvir, The word Hglhvir is recorded in the Edlfsvisa 
(Snorra Edda)B.B the name of H^gne^s horse and often appears in 
skaldic kennings. Anne Holtsmark {Maal og Mmne [1941], 1-10) 
has conclusively shown that the word hglhvir m the kenning hglhvi 
hvilhediar [Ahv, 32^) has reference to the figure of a horse carved 
on the bed posts and therefore could not have originally meant 
^ship^ or ^ house ^ (cf. the keimings borp-hglhver^^ ship/ golf- 
hglhver — h<yuse , In view of this evidence, it is unlikely that 
the word hglhvir is derived from a root ^hulh-: "^holh meaning 
'^ship’^ (cf. Swed. hoTki ON hoTka[-$tefndr\ OE hulc [=*Mod. 
Eng. hulh]y all referring to a type of ship), or as designating a 
^ large, clumsy thing.^ ^ Besides, the radical vowel g in h-g-lkvir 
must be due to the li-umlaut of a, and there is no evidence that the 

Cf. Erik Noreen, Worr., § 1916, who coimeets hglhvir with OHO 
holchun *ship^ see Ealk-Torp, Norw.~Dan, etym, Worterl,, I, 416, Eolh I. 

® Cf . Germg, Kommmtar m den Liedem der Edda, i, 437 : Gehort es 
m norw, hoik ‘ stor, klodset person ’’ 
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vowel a ever occurred as an ablaut variation of u/o in "^hullc-: 
^holh-. If hglhvir bas reference to some particular characteristic 
of a horse, we may postulate a stem ^hal- (cf. Swed. hdl: ON hall 
^ smooth^) plus a fe-suffix > ’^halh-^ (cf. Swed. 7ictZ&a:Mod. Icel. 
Tidlha ^smoothness, smooth road^). A form '^halh'-mr > hgllcvir 
could then represent a nomen agenUs meaning ^ a horse whose gait 
IS smooth^ even] one that moves evenly or gracefully,^ as from a 
verb ^hgllcva ^ to move smoothly, evenly,^ after the established pat- 
tern of the type 8l0ng-mr (name of a horse) ^ One who slings (mud, 
stones, etc.)^ from the verb sl0ng-va ! to slmg.^ The names of the 
horses recorded in the Kdlfsvisa all have reference to the meritorious 
qualities of these steeds, which various prominent characters rode. 
With Hglhvir ^ One whose gait is even^ compare Sleipnir (Odin^s 
famous horse) ^ One who shps^ moves quickly,^ ShavaSr ‘ One who 
lifts his legs high^ (cf. Goth, shewjan)^ Hdfeh ^ One who raises 
his feet high/ etc., all of which have reference to the manner in 
which these spirited (or graceful) steeds moved. If the name 
Hglhvir is connected with Norw. holh ^stor, klodset person,’ as 
Gering suggests (see footnote 2, above), it is diflBcult to see how 
this sense can apply to a famous steed. 

2) Fglhvir, This name occurs only in the Kdlfsvisa, and as a 
rime word with Hglhvir {Hggni Hglhvi/Haraldr Fglhvi). I ven- 
ture to suggest that the name Fglhvir represents a derivative of the 
adjective fglr ^ ashen grey ’ after the specific pattern of Hglhvir. 
From the adjective fglr we have in skaldic poetry the name of a 
horse Fglshi {Sigurdr Sturluson^ see Lex. Poet^., 165®), and in 
Mod. Icel. the horse name Fohhvi frequently occurs (cf. Hakon 
Hamre, Maal og Minne [1939], 175). It is well known that the 
influence of nme often interferes with the normal phonetic status 
of words, and if the form Fglhvi of the Edlfsvisa represents an 
original "^Fglshva (dat. after reip ^ rode ^) or *Fglva (weak form of 
the adjective fglr)y either one of these two forms could have been 
altered to Fglhvi under the influence of rime with the form Hglhvi 
(cf. the rime patterns Ngnn/Hrgnn^ Vgnd/Strgnd^ SUp/HHp of 
Orm. 28, in which only the initial consonants vary, as in Hglhvi/ 
Fglhvi). Possibly the influence of the word falh-i ^ falcon^ may 
also have played a part in the formation Fglh-vir since falh-i is a 
word referring to animals and may be connected with the stem 


Cf. Falk-Torp, op. c^^., l, 366, Smlhe. 
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*fal-w- in fglr.* The consonant -h- in fal-h-% corresponded to the 
i-extension in hgl-lc-mr, and it was an easy step to add the snfiBx 
-vir to *falh- , *faik-mr > fglhvir like hglkmr. At any rate, the 
assumption that Fglkvir represents a deriTative formation from the 
adjectiTe fglr ‘ ashen grey ’ (whatever the origin of the elements 
-k-vtr may be) is in keeping with the many color names for horses 
(cf. Hrafn ‘Eaven Black,’ Mor ‘ Brown,’ Blakkr ‘ Bright Colored,’ 
etc.). 

Albert Moeet Stuetevant 

University of Kansas 


A NOTE ON COLEEIDGFS “ GUTCH COMMONPLACE 

BOOK^^ 

One of Coleridge^s note books — ^the Gntch Commonplace Book — 
contains a puzzling paragraph on Milton which has long been tacitly 
considered an original composition. 

The reader of Milton must be always on his duty he is surrounded with 
sense 3 it rises in every line; every word is to the purpose. There are no 
lazy intervals all has been considered, and demands and merits observation 
If this be called obscurity, let it be remembered "tis such a one as is com- 
plaisant to the reader not that vicious obscurity, which proceeds from a 
muddled head ^ 

The continuity of meaning here is obvionsly subject to suspicion. 
After commenting on Milton^s numerous ideas and his concise 
presentation, the passage unexpectedly turns to a justification of 
the possible obscurity arising from ^^this.^^ In the second place, 
these sentiments are noticeably unlike Coleridge^s other and vol- 
uminous Miltonic criticism, in which he carefully skirts the con- 
sideration of meaning or ideas or philosophy and particularly 

* Cf. Falk-Torp, op, cit., i, 203, Falk As Falk-Torp show, the derivation 
of ON falk'b is uncertain, but there is no reason why the stem syllable falk- 
should not have been associated with *fal-‘ * ashen colored ’ and the bird 
should not have been felt as meaning ^ the ashen-colored bird.^ 

‘T. M. Raysor, ed, Oolendg^s Mtscellaneous Cr%Uc%sm, London, 1936, 
pp. 169-170. The paragraph was included in H N. Coleridge, ed., The 
Literary Remains of Bamnel Taylor Coleridge, London, 1836, i, 184 and in 
A. Brandi, T. Coleridges Notizbuch aus den Jahren 1795-1798,” Archiv 
fiiT das Studien der Keueren Bprachen und Litteraturen, csxovii (1896), 
369. The note book is preserved in the British Museum as Add MB, 27, 
901 3 the passage in question occupies p. 79a, 
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emphasizes the expression and the fine egotism of the man as found 
in his work. 

The key to the puzzle is the fact that this passage is Colendge^s 
transcription of disconnected sentences from J* onathan Eichardson^s 
Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Milton's Paradise Lost (1734). 
The section in Eichardson should be quoted as the basis for an 
example of Coleridge^s method of taking notes. 

a Reader of Milton must be Always upon Duty; be is Surrounded with 
Sense, it rises in every Line, every Word is to the Purpose; There are no 
Lazy Intervals, All has been Consider’d, and Demands, and Merits Observa- 
tion Even in the Best Writers you Somtimes find Words and Sentences 
which hang on so Loosely you may Blow ’em off ; Milton's are all Substance 
and Weight; Fewer would not have Serv’d the Turn, and More would have 
been Superflous 

His Silence has the Same Effect, not only that he leaves Work for the 
Imagination when he has Entertain’d it, and Furnish’d it with Noble 
Materials, but he Expresses himself So Concisely, Employs Words So 
Sparingly, that whoever will Possess His Ideas must Dig for them, and 
Oftentimes pretty far below the Surface, if This is call’d Obscurity let it 
be remembred ’tis Such a One as is Complaisant to the Reader, not Mis- 
trusting his Ability, Care, Diligence, or the Candidness of his Temper; not 
That Vicious Obscurity which proceeds from a Muddled Inaccurate Head, 
not Accustomed to Clear, Well Separated and Regularly Order’d Ideas, or 
from want of Words and Method and Skill to Convey them to Another, 
from whence Always Arises Uncertainty, Ambiguity, and a Sort of a Moon- 
Light Prospect over a Landscape at Best not Beautiful; whereas if a Good 
Writer is not Understood ’tis because his Reader is Unacquainted with, or 
Incapable of the Subject, or will not Submit to do the Duty of a Reader, 
which IS to Attend Carefully to what he Reads ® 

Eichardson is in the midst of the peroration to one of his dis- 
sertations on Milton’s style. After Coleridge had copied one 
sentence (of which he made two) with the change of a singlp word, 
he skipped two sentences which modulate to a different hut 
connected idea. As he began to copy again, he omitted a phrase 
and later a word in the course of a complex sentence; and he 
stopped short of Eichardson’s hobbled fancy and of the moral 
admonition to the reader. The Coleridgean result might well 
confuse the unwary reader. 

Jambs Thoepb 

PHnceton University 


®Pp. cxliv-cxlv lu the reprint of Richardson in Helen Darbishire, ed., 
The Marly Lives of Milton, London, 1932, the passage is on pp 315-316. 
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HAWTHORNE AND GRISWOLD 

While Hawthorne was trying to meet a deadline at Lenox, on 
The House of the Seven Gables^ he wrote occasionally to his pub- 
lisher, James Fields. To an inquiry as to when the novel might 
be completed, he replied thus, August 20, 1850 : ^ 

I can’t see so far into a millstone as to tell precisely when I shall be 
ready with my volume. All I can say is, that I religiously seclude my- 
self, every morning (much against my will) and remain in retirement till 
dinner-time, or thereabouts But the summer is not my natural weather 
for work. 

Then in a postscript (which apparently has never been quoted) 
he mentioned Rufus Wilmot Griswold, the New York editor, who 
had solicited a product of his pen, and asked Fields to be his 
agent : 

P. S Griswold has written to me about an article for a memorial 
which he is going to edit, for the purpose of erecting a monument to Mr.s. 
Osgood If you are going to New York, perhaps you will take charge of 
the accompanying packet for him It is a story which I happened to 
have by me, intended for another purpose. He offers to pay for it, and as 
I did not know Mrs. Osgood, there does not seem to be much reason why 
I should decline payment; — so you shall be my attorney to receive what- 
ever may be forth coming 

I am the more free to trouble you in this matter, because Griswold 
mentions you among the gentlemen interested in the monumental project. 

P. S 2d You need not bother yourself about the remuneration for the 
story, but only hand it to Griswold, and let him pay when he is ready. 

Mrs. Fanny 0%ood, friend of Griswold and unwilling object of 
the late Edgar Allan Poe^s attentions, had died a few weeks before; 
and the editor was preparing a memorial volume in her honor, the 
proceeds to buy a monument over her grave.^ Fields had received 
a letter from Griswold,® and later wrote to inquire whether 
Hawthorne had been paid. Evidently he had executed his mission 
and felt some concern, as the money was important to him just 
now.” ^ 

^ Manuscript in the Columbia University Library. 

* Joy Bayless, Uufus Wtlmoi (xr%8wold, (Nashville, 1943), p 179 

* August 12. Passo^ges from the Correspondence and Other Papers of 
Pufus W. Criswoldf W. M. Griswold, editor (Cambridge, Mass, 1898), 
p. 267. 

p. 268. Letter of November 11, 1850. 
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The story sold by Fields was probably ^^The Snow Image/^ 
which appeared in The Lnternational Magazine for November 
1850, and in the Memorial early in 1851, The price paid was 
fifty dollars.® 

On December 15, 1851, answering Griswold^s proposal that he 
write twelve short tales, the novelist declined, but mentioned 
^^a story which I wrote just before leaving Lenox/^ which he 
offered for a hundred dollars. This was Feathertop,” published 
in the International for February-March, 1852, and purchased at 
the price offered. Hawthorne had also written to Griswold when the 
latter was editing Graham^ s Magazine in 1843, m reply to an 
inquiry, offering to contribute under certain conditions.® These 
exchanges seem to comprise the whole correspondence between the 
two men. 

But Griswold for years had been an ardent admirer of Hawthorne, 
whom he regarded as decidedly the greatest living literary man in 
this country,^’ even the greatest, in romance, now writing the 
English language." ^ This extravagant opinion he maintained, with 
no substantiated change, until his death.® Just before he died, he 
published his mature judgment of the man whose style, he said, is 
distinguished for great simphcity, purity and tranquillity," 
studded with the most poetical imagery," yet calm, chaste, and 
flowing, and transparent as water." ® 

As one reads this panegyric, one senses that, besides the fact 
that Hawthorne had ennobled their native region, it was Griswold’s 
yearning for cleanliness, nobility, and spirituality in literature 
that had drawn him to the Puritan writer. His hatred of im- 
morality, obscenity, and all coarseness, and his nostalgia for a 
heritage common with Hawthorne’s impelled him to see in the 
artist a star, a model of emulation for all other writers. 

Philip Maesh 

Mmmi University 


“Bayless, op, eit ^ p 208. 

“ Passages^ p, 144. Bayless, p. 208. 

"^Passages, p 258. Letter to Fields, Jan. 24, 1850. 

® Bayless, p. 210, thinks G-riswold once criticized Hawthorne’s moral 
faculty as “morbid if not weak.” But Griswold denied having written 
this (Bayless, p 211) 

^ The Prose Wnters of America (Philadelphia, 1856), p. 471. 
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A LETTEE FEOM MAEK TWAIN TO FEANCIS HBNEY 
SKEINE IN LONDON 

Francis Henry Skrine ( 1847-1 933) and Mark Twain met in 
1896 in India, where Skrine was a government of&cial. When 
Twain was living in seclusion in London in the winter of 1896-97, 
writing Following the Equator^ he dined out occasionally and 
privately with a few friends, including Skrine, who had returned 
to London.^ 

Five years later Mark Twain wrote from America to his English 
friend the following letter. 

Eiverdale 
on the Hudson® 

Although the Sir William biography,® through the (possibly criminal) 
neglect of your publishers continues to not arrive, that doesn^t prevent 
these Clemenses from shouting Happy New Year in the most cordial voice 
across the Atlantic to those well-beloved Skrines. 

(over) 

Jan 7/02^ 

[Not to be read when 3\lrs. Skrine is around ] 

What! KipUng^ calling for Conscription? Has that immense volunteer- 


^ See A B. Paine, Mark Ttaatn: A Biography^ n, 1039, 1045. Paine did 
not include any letters to Skiine in Mark Twain* $ Letters The MS. of 
the letter here printed is in the National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh 
(Adv. ms, 7. 1. 19,191). For permission to publish it and for a microfilm 
copy I am indebted to Mr W. Park, Keeper of Manuscripts 

® Mark Twain lived in the old Appleton home at Eiverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
just north of New York City, from October, 1901, until June, 1903. See 
A. B, Paine, ihid , in, 1141, 1205. 

® Skrine’s The Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter appeared in 1901, 
For a list of his other writings and an account of his travels see Who*$ 
Who or Who Who for the appropriate years. 

* The date appears at the bottom of the first page. The rest is on page 
2. The brackets are TWain’s. 

® Twain and Kipling first met in 1889 at Quarry Farm, on a hill above 
Elmira, New York, where Twain spent many summers Kipling, not yet 
widely known, was making a trip around the world and went to Elmira 
especially to see Mark Twain, whom he “had learned to love and admire 
fourteen thousand miles away" In the spring of 1893 they met again at 
a dinner in New York, and the two remained warm friends and mutual 
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rush of all ranks & conditions of patriots dwindled to suck a point?— 
vanishing point — ^vanished point — since the clarion-peal of these great 
lines m the ‘‘Absent-Minded Beggar”® thrilled the world? 

Duke’s son, earl’s son, son of the noovo rich. 

Bilk’s son, snob’s son, bastard son of a bitch. 

None of ’m whine, they all jine, 

Jine the cavalree, 

And hell they raise for God his praise 
In the Boer his counterree 

Why, why, why* has Kipling gone to satirizing Kipling? ^ 


XJnvoersxty of Texas 


D. M. McKeithan 


THOMAS J. WISE AND THE WEENN CATALOOUE 

In 1920, the University of Texas acquired the library of the 
late Chicago banker, John Henry Wrenn, and under the editorship 
of the famous bibliographer Thomas J. Wise brought out the Cator 
logue in a de luxe edition. The present writer, who for some years 
had been working on William Mason, was shocked to discover the 
number of highly dubious attributions to Mason that the Catalogue 

admirers. In 1903 Kipling wrote Frank Doubleday, the publisher* “I 
love to think of the great and godlike Clemens. He is the biggest man 
you have on your side of the water by a damn sight, and don’t you forget 
it. Cervantes was a relation of his.” They were at Oxford together in 
June, 1907, when both received honorary degrees. In his last winter in 
Bermuda, Twain sometimes lead aloud to groups of friends from the 
poetry of Kipling See Paine, thtd,, ii, 880-2, 964, 1006, 1087 ; in, 1208, 
1392-5, 1440 j and Mark Twatn m Eruption, ed Bernard DeVoto, pp. 
309-312 

^The Absent- Minded Beggar, by Kipling, was first published in the 
Daily Mail, October 31, 1899, at the beginning of the Boer War. It was 
promptly issued in booklet form by several publishers, and music was 
composed by Arthur Sullivan. It was first collected in Vol xxii of the 
“Bombay” Edition in 1915. See the index m E. W, HartmdelFs A 
Bibliography of the Works of Eudyard Kipling {1881-192S) , Enlarged 
Edition (London, 1923). There were different versions of the lines quoted 
here, and Mark Twain’s version differs from the standard one, I con- 
jecture that Kipling wrote both. 

’ The Boer War, which lasted nearly three years, was longer and costlier 
than England had expected. This explains Kipling’s change of attitude with 
respect to conscription. 
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contained, and proceeded to check other, better known, authors, and 
on the Defoe items was fortunate in receiving the help of his friend, 
the late Professor W. P. Trent (with the understanding that his 
name be withheld at the time). In dne course, the review appeared 
in MLN* for April 1922, and the reviewer sent a copy to Mr. Wise. 
In 1934, Carter and PoUard exposed Mr. Wise^s dealings with those 
who relied on his advice in the purchase of bibliographical rare- 
fies; ^ and Mr. Wise, faced with the dilemma of appearing either 
ignorant or frandnlent, retired into a painful silence until his 
death which shortly followed. The present writer^s review of 1922, 
however, drew from him a long letter, in which he excused himself 
as having had only a nominal connection with the Wrenn Cata- 
logue — a strange line of defense if (as most people understand) he 
was Wrenn^s chief adviser and even his purchasing agent. The 
review notes more than once the great value of many of the items 
listed, but the many spurious ascriptions to important authors 
suggest that some bookseller or agent was deliberately using this 
means to augment the value of many items. 

The letter, written in rather difficult long hand, runs as follows : 

, Queen’s Hotel, 
Hastings. 

May 7th 1922. 

Dear Mr, Draper, 

I am in receipt of the slender pamphlet containing your review of the 
Wrenn Catalogue, and much appreciate your courtesy and kindness in 
sending it I have read the Review with close attention, and will frankly 
admit that I agree with your view in the main, and that I find very 
little to refute. As a matter of fact I had personally hardly anything to 
do with the compilation and construction of the volumes, and only under 
very considerable and prolonged pressure from Harold Wrenn and his 
sisters did I consent to father the work by allowing my name to appear 
as “Editor/’ and by supplyifig that little preface. Still my name does 
stand as Editor, and I must accordingly accept responsibility for the con- 
tents of the volume Proofs were sent me and so far as I was able I 
looked over them, made many comments, and suggested a few notes. But 
during all those long years of war my time was fully occupied with Red 
Cross -work, and I had but small leisure to devote to the proofs of the 
Wrenn Catalogue. — So much for myself. 

I am not sure that you are quite fair to Harold Wrenn in the second 
paragraph of your review printed on p. 238. The work is not a BMiography 

^ J. Carter and O. Pollard, An Enquiry vmto the Nature of Certain Nine- 
teenth Century Pamphlets, London, 1934. 
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or a Catalogue of a large public library, hence it was not absolutely 
needful that cross-references should be given, even if Harold Wrenn had 
been possessed of the knowledge of how to make them. He took the books 
as they stood in his father’s library, and catalogued them in accordance 
with the names of the authors in the collections of whose books he found 
them. Hence if a play by Colman with a Prologue by Garrick was placed 
by John Wrenn among his Garrick books, Harold catalogued it under 
Garrick, I don’t think he deserves blame for this. 

In one point I warmly support you, and that is the decrying & de- 
nouncing with the utmost vigor the abominable habit (for which however 
American collectors and dealers are, apparently, more to blame than their 
English brethren) of placing loosely ‘attributed’ works to various authors 
of repute. But on the other hand much depends upon the manner in which 
this is done. It is here that I must say I think you have been unjust as 
well an unfair in your treatment of Harold Wrenn Haiold found in 
(for example) the Defoe collection many pamphlets which I knew quite 
well were not by that author, but which John Wrenn had at some time or 
other acquired These he catalogued as they stood. When I saw the proofs 
I suggested that at the commencement of the list of books by Defoe, Swift & 
Mason there should be placed a clear heading. 

Books ty and attributed to Daniel Defoe (&c). This was done But 
you ignore the fact, and charge Harold with claiming certain tracts as 
being by Defoe, whereas had you been fair you would have stated plainly 
that the only claim made was that they had been at some time or other, 
and by some person or other, attributed to Defoe, — quite a different matter 
This question of attributed books was always a bone of Contention between 
John Wrenn & myself. I hold (and will hold) that no book should be 
bound with an author’s name upon its back, or placed among the works of 
an author, unless at least some reasonable evidence can be adduced to prove 
the right of that author to claim it. Wrenn thought otherwise, & and 
whenever he acquired a book in regard to which the name of one of his 
favorite authors had been suggested, it at once went into his collection of 
that author. 

Here is an instance of this. One year when John Wrenn was with us, 
he bought from Dobell a thick volume of small 8vo. tracts, one or two of 
which were by Defoe, the remainder anonymous. The whole volume was 
lettered “ Tracts by Defoe” This he gave to Rivifere, with instructions to 
bind each tract separately to his usual pattern for Defoe, and added them 
to his Defoe collection. We had quite an argument over this, for I strongly 
disliked the plan Harold of course knows nothing whatever about Books 
& Bibliography,* and the result is that all the tracts from that old volume 
figure in the Wrenn Catalogue under the heading “ Books & Pamphlets by 
and attributed to Daniel Defoe.” But I certainly think that his heading 
saves the position, & and that you ought in common fairness to have drawn 
attention to it. 

In my own Catalogue I have acted in the manner I prefer. I have only 
placed an anonymous book under an author’s name when I can justify 

5 
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this position I would gladly have sent you a copy of this catalogue, 
the first volume of which was issued not long ago. But every spare copy 
has been distributed, and I have only my own copy left. I have no doubt 
you will see it somewhere, as 80 copies went to America. 

But all said & done, — don’t you think that the Wrenn Catalogue did 
deserve 3ust some small word of kindly recognition, instead of being so 
utterly, hopelessly, & and everlastingly damned? In the particular field he 
adopted, John Wrenn was very largely a pioneer He faced a pioneer’s 
difficulties, and could only hope to attain a pioneer’s success. His col- 
lection was the first to include upon a system the books of a class of 
authors not yet fully appreciated, and he sought to ascertain the authorship 
of some at least of the mass of tracts & pamphlets of the 17th & 18th 
centuries This was a big task, and no one man, starting when 3 part^ 
of the way through life, could hope to accomplish it. But he ‘ did his bit ’ 
towards this end, & I do think he deserved a kindly word in return for his 
pains. 

I fear I shall have worried you with this long scrawl. But we are 
mutually interested in a wide and attractive subject, the Bibliography of 
English Authors of repute; hence I feel that you would beai with me if I 
wrote you (though in great haste) to express the feelings which your 
review has brought into my mmd. 

With kindest regards, 

Sinly [sic] yours 

Thos. J. Wise 


JOHIT W. DeAPBB 

West Virgmux^ Umversity 

[Miss Fannie Ratchford of the Rare Book Collections of the 
University of Texas, who is unusually familiar with both the Wrenn 
Library and the methods of Mr. Wise, has kindly made the follow- 
ing illuminating comments on the above letter, R. D. H,] 

Paragraph one, I have the statements of both Mr. Wise and 
Harold Wrenn that Harold Wrenn undertook the catalogue at the 
persistent urging of Wise. I know from the Wise-Wrenn papers 
that with each book Wise sent to Chicago he sent descriptive cata- 
logue slips. Often, when the item was a duplicate of his own copy, 
he sent a cHppling from the proof of one of the Ashley catalogues. 
I have scores of such slips, printed, typed, and handwritten. It 
was from Mr. Wise^s slips, sent with purchases, supplemented by 
Wise^s advice, that Harold Wrenn compiled the Wrenn Catalogue, 
It was in press when the library came to Texas. No one here even 
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read the proof. A glance through Wise^s list of priyate publications 
shows that in course of World War I years he issued four full-sized 
bibliographies and approximately fifty pamphlets^ indicatmg that 
his bibliographical work held its own with the Red Cross, 

Paragraph three. Wise’s letters show conclusively that it was 
he, not John Henry Wrenn, who made the attributions Mr, Draper 
complained of. It is evident also that the majority of authors to 
whom false attributions were made were unknown to Mr. Wrenn 
even by name until Wise’s reports of purchases acquainted him with 
them, 

Wise’s letters and Mr. Wrenn’s pencilled notes on the flyleaves 
of the volumes based on these letters show that every book in the 
hbrary attributed to Defoe, with two or three possible, but im- 
probable, exceptions, were purchased through Wise, most of them 
in lots.” For instance, in May, 1904, Wise reported that he had 
bought for Wrenn twenty-two Defoe titles from the Birkbeck Hill 
estate. 

The evidence contradicts Wise’s statement beginning, When I 
saw the proofs. ...” There was never any bone of contention be- 
tween Wise and Wrenn. Wrenn accepted without question Wise’s 
dicia and suggestions. 

Paragraphs three and four. Mr. Wrenn had next to nothing to 
do with the binding of his books. Wise, by his own reports to 
Wrenn, sent them to Eiviere with complete instructions as to type 
of binding, lettering on the back, etc. He paid Riviere’s bills, re- 
ported the amount to Wrenn, and received Wrenn’s draft promptly, 
^^in good order.” I have scores and scores of letters illustrating 
Wise’s complete responsibility for attributions tooled on the backs 
of Wrenn’s books. 

Paragraph six. Wise is here pleading his own case with some 
degree of justice. Certainly Mr. Wrenn did not pioneer.” He 
trusted Wise wholly in bibliographical matters, and accepted his 
word without question. This is not to say that I believe Wise 
made wrong attributions with an intent to deceive. The evidence 
seems to say that in some instances he was honestly mistaken and 
in many others he simply caught up a name that seemed possible. 
In no case that I recalled did he attach a high price with the sup- 
posititious name. On the contrary, the false attributions go with 
the most inexpensive books. 
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some of the thorough metrical analysis to give place for more dis- 
cussion of the final unaccented e which is sometimes part of the 
stem in the case of nouns and adjectives (pp. 53-54:) , for more 
attention also to the dative e and, above all, to the use of the weak 
adjective (pp. 55 and 73). The distinction between the diphthongs 
ei and a^ (p. 42) is dubious. In the glossary I note some errors : 
anon means immediately not Hentot^ and soone should be glossed 
in the same way; farynge — leste farynge means handsomest ; 
love day means a day for paying debts or settling disputes ; com- 
mune profit needs a note or a gloss ; curious means “ painstaking/^ 
skilfully made^^; and queynte means elegant/^ ^^ingeniously 
wrought/^ “complicated,” “intricate.” The bibliography, which 
among works of general criticism includes only M. Legouis’s book, 
IS severely limited. I notice two misprints : read “ K. Sisam ” p. 
14; “Thames Street” not “Thomas” p. 17. 


Smith College 


Howard E. Patch 


Call Me Ishmael. By Chaeles Olson. New York Eeynal & 
Hitchcock, 1947. Pp. 119. $2.50. 

This bafi9ing book is a mixture of background information 
relatmg to Moiy-DicJc (some of it new) ; conjectures (presented 
as fact) about the composition of the novel; and a re-doing 
(extending over six of the sixteen sections of the book) of Mr. 
Olson^s “ Lear and Moly-Dich ” which appeared first in Twice a 
Year (Fall-Winter 1938). The remainder of the book, about one- 
third of it, sets forth Mr. Olson^s contention that the Melville who 
wrote Moly-Dich could “ face up to Moses ” and had not yet been 
weakened by ^^any new testament world.” For him Melville^s 
writing after Moly^Dich represents a dechne. The fault he 
ascribes to Melville’s having become “ Christ’s victim.” With the 
exception of Bartleby and Benito Cereno, the men in his stories are, 
according to Mr. Olson, “ portraits of J esus; ^ soft, hermaphroditical 
Christs.’ ” For those who feel as Mr. Olson does about the later 
works of Melville the oracular statements made in these pages will 
be gospel. In view of the fact that Melville scholarship and 
criticism in recent years has found much to admire in his later 
work, one can surmise that Mr, Olson will not have many disciples. 

To the scholar Call Me Ishmael will be of use because it prints 
notes which Melville made in his copy of Owen Chase’s Narrative 
of the Most Extraordinary and Distressing . . . ShipwreeJe of 
the Whale-Ship Essex, It is not clear, because of the way Mr. 
Olson presents these notes, whether the whole body of them is 
given. There is much more here, at least, than we have had before. 
The book itself was presented to Melville by his father-in-law in 
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April 1851. It remained in the family until 1932. When it was 
resold in 1938, at the Cortlandt Bishop sale, a tantalizing few lines 
from the notes were printed in the sale-catalogue. Through the 
courtesy of the present owner of the book, Mr. Perc Brown, 
scholars now have for use about 800 more words of this important 
document than were available before. 

In the section of his book which follows the printing of the 
notes in the Chase volume, Mr, Olson offers as fact what can be 
received only as conjecture. Puzzled by MelviUe’s statement to 
E. H. Dana, on May 1, 1850 that he was then half way in his book 
about a whaling voyage and by Evert Duyckinck^s statement to 
his brother in August 1850 that the new novel was mostly done,^^ 
Mr. Olson has concluded (without an ^^if^^ or a ^^but^^) that 

Moby-DicTc was two books written between February, 1850 and 
August, 1851.^^ The possibility that Mdhy-Dxck was replanned in 
the course of composition has already been offered as a conjecture 
by Leon Howard and Harnson Hayford. Neither tries to turn the 
hypothesis into fact, as Mr. Olson does. The question cannot be 
gone into here, but the suggestion does not seem to me to be proved, 
from such evidence as we now have. It will be a pity if Call Me 
Ishmael convinces its readers that it has been proved. 

Willard Thorp 

Princeton Vnwersvty 


Homer in English OriUeism: The Historical Approach in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Donald M. Poeesteb. New Haven: 
Yale Umvexsily Press, 194'}'. Pp. viii -|- 130. $3.00. 

The snb-title of Mr. Poerster’s hook is perhaps more indicative 
of the contents than the title, for a large part of the author’s 
attention is directed not to England but to the continental critics, 
first Prench and^ later German. This is not meant as dispraise, 
but merely to indicate that it is impossible, as Mr. I^oerster has seen, 
to separate the English attitude toward Homer from the con- 
tinental. HnW the appearance of Blackwell’s Enquiry m 1'}'36, 
the Prench critics seem more searching than the English; after 
Wood’s Essay in 1775 the Germans are the most impressive. In 
the intervening^ years tiie Scots, largely from the national pride 
attached to Ossian, made the most interesting contribution to the 
histoneal approach. But throughout the century the traffic in 
ideas with the continent was lively and almost constant. 

I find it ffifficult to agree that ” there was no English primitivist 
movement in which Homer would probably be made a central 
figure’’ (p. 88). The accident of Macpherson strengthened 
Scottish primitivism, perhaps, but English primitivism was also an 
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active force. The rise of antiqnananisni and of historical studies 
has considerable bearing on the question. One incidental suggestion 
IS interesting : 

It was commonly thouglit that the similarities between Homeric and 
Ossianic language would be more apparent if the lhad had been written in 
prose. Critics thought that Homer would have had fewer advantages over 
Ossian if this had been the case. It was perhaps no coincidence that 
Cameron published a verse translation of Ftngal in 1771 and Macpherson a 
prose translation of the lUad in 17731 (p. 58 n.) 

One may cavil with the author^s use of one or two words. I 
find the colloquial use of intriguing annoying, and I am unable 
to share a contempt of pedants” Frequently it appears that 
Mr. Foerster uses the second word for scholars,” and where he 
refers to pedants and scholars” it is difdcult to see how he 
distinguishes between them. In no case, so far as I noticed, was 

pedant ” applied to a person by name, so that the reader is left 
in the dark as to who are meant. All of this seems out of place 
in a historical study. 

Mr. Foerster traces with great skill the shift from the absolute 
standards of the neo-classical period through the primitivism of 
the Scots, to the relativism of the modern historical approach. 
The task is not easy, because the individualism of a large number 
of Enghsh critics forbids easy generalization. One is impressed 
with the carefulness and modesty of the author throughout the 
book. 

E. L. McAdam, Je. 

New York Umversitg 


BRIEF MENTION 


Four Great American Novels, Edited by Rathonb W. Shoet. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1946. Pp. xlvi + 573. 
$2.50. Although unanimous agreement can hardly be expected on 
any selection of four novels for ^a survey course in American litera- 
ture, many teachers will doubtless find Professor ShorPs handy 
edition of The Scarlet Letter, Billy Budd, EucUelerry Finn, and 
Daisy Miller very useful. It is a pity that Professor Short was not 
able to base his text of Billy Budd on F. B. Freeman^s variorum 
edition (an unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1942), for Weaver s 
text of 1928 — ^which lie evidently followed— is often_ inaccurate. 
Matthiessen has pointed out two significant and illuminating cor- 
rections (^AmBricciTk RenoLisso/ncB, pp. 512 and 613 j see also p. 500), 
and the fact adds a sting to one’s regret over the casnalness of 
Professor Short’s bibliography, from which American Renaissmce 
is absent. To be sure, no sensible purpose, as Professor Short says, 
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would be served by an uncritical list of second-rate books, but it is 
hard to see the usefulness of a list so arbitrarily selected as to 
include, for example, only Mumford^s biography for Melville and, 
for general critical works, only Farrington’s Main Currents and 
Yvor Winters’s Maule's Curse. The volume^ however, achieves its 
main purpose — ^that of making the four novels available in a 
pleasant format — and its value is enhanced by stimulating intro- 
ductory essays on the four authors and their cultural background. 

CHEISTOP WEGELIlSr 

Pr%nceton University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Birth Date of Lord Herbert of Cherbxjry. In a recent article 
Mr D. A Keister concludes that Lord Herbert of Cherbury was born on 
March 3, 1585. His chief evidence for the year is derived from Inquisitions 
Poet Mortem, which states, according to him, that Herbert “‘was eleven 
years, seventh months, and eleven days old on the day his father died,*^' 
that is, on Oct. 14, 1696. Unfortunately he trusted an English translation 
in the Montgomeryshire Collections The text of the Inquisitions has 
fourteen (Quatuor decern), not eleven, for the number of Herbert’s years, 
Consequently he must have been born on March 3, 1582, and the Oxford 
register, which make him fourteen in May, 1596, and whose evidence K. 
rejects, is quite correct. These facts are indicated in a letter of Jan. 5, 
1948, from Dr. Mario M Eossi, who brought out last year La Vita, le opere, 
t tempi di Edoardo Herbert di Ghirhury (Florence, Sansoni) He writes 
“The document quoted on p 392 of Vol. LXii (June, 1947) of your leview 
reads as follows in the original (P.R. 0 Inq. P M 0 142 / 249 / 62) 

‘ Edwardus fuit etate Quatuor decern Annor- septem mens^ et undecim 
dier- tempore mortis p’d Ricardi herbert pes sui.’ The birth date of 
Edward Herbert is certainly March 3, 1582 (1581-1582) as I stated (on 
the basis of the very full documentation of his having come of age on 
March 3, 1603) in my recent book on Herbert. . . I would not like to 

have my readers thinking I am guilty of an inaccuracy in a book which 
had cost me 7 years of very conscientious work.” 


H, c. n. 
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MOTHER HUBBERD^S APE 

Virtually all agree that the account of the second court in Spen- 
ser^s Mother Hublerds Tale contains personal satire, and that the 
Fox represents Lord Burghley. But who is the Ape? The late 
Professor Edwin A. Greenlaw decided he was Jehan de Simier, 
agent of the duke of Alengon, who came to England in order to 
promote the duke^s marriage with the queen.^ Dr. Harold Stem 
concluded that he was James VI of Scotland.^ Professor Brice 
Harris identified him with Sir Robert Cecil, son of the great 
treasurer.^ 

In my recent life of Spenser I accepted Greenlaw^s view that 
the Ape concerned the French marriage, though I by no means 
accepted all Greenlaw^s conclusions*^ I do not believe that the 
poem circulated in manuscript (except perhaps among a few of 
Spenser^s most intimate friends), or that Leicester necessarily ever 
saw it, or that we should assume it occasioned Spenser^s gomg to 
Ireland with Grey. Greenlaw thought that the manuscript was 

called in,^^ but Stein has clearly demonstrated that it was the 
printed version (1591) that was recalled from circulation. Several 
reviewers regret my failure to explain more fully why I prefer 
Greenlaw^s identification of the Ape. The thoughtful discussions 
of Stem and Harris deserved far more attention than the brief note 
I accorded them. For my brevity I can offer no better excuse than 
a determination to cut to the bone arguments on controversial 
issues. I shall try to make some amends here. 

^FMLA, XXV (1910), 535-561. 

^Studies in Spenser^s Complaints, 1934, 78-100. 

^ BunUngton Library Quarterly, iv (1940-1941), 191-203. 

^Yariorum Edition, Life, pp. 68-71; 163-155. 
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The first half of the poem, with its general satire of the three 
estates, is clearly early work. Spenser says so, and his assertion 
goes unquestioned. But why did he send his Eox and Ape to court 
for a second time? Greenlaw believed that the proposed French 
marriage, of which Spenser, like his friend Sidney, must have 
bitterly disapproved, mduced him to add this prediction of what 
would happen if the young Catholic duke became, with the counciFs 
sanction, Blizabeth^s consort.® 

Simier, Alengon^s master of the wardrobe, arrived in London on 
January 5, 1679, to be followed by the duke in August. Simier 
charmed Elizabeth, who called him her monkey and Alengon^s 
suit progressed with every promise of success so far as Elizabeth’s 
attitude toward her frog,” as she termed Alengon, was concerned. 
But the public was outraged. By the following January, 1580, 
Elizabeth’s interest in the affair had subsided.® 

In Greenlaw’s opinion, as we have seen, the Ape is to be taken 
as Simier, or possibly a fusion of Alengon and Simier. The ex- 
treme danger in makmg public such a satire must, on reflection, 
have been evident even to so rash and impulsive a young man as 
Spenser. But the work was clearly a masterpiece and would be 
carefully preserved. When, ten years later, Burghley (as Spenser 
was convinced) blocked his preferment, the poem, then compara- 
tively innocuous in so far as the French marriage was concerned, 
seems to have been revised for inclusion in the Oomplamts. Two 
passages were, I believe, interpolated at this time, Imes 891-918, 
which describe the distress of a suitor waiting in vain for prefer- 
ment at court, and lines 1137-1224, in which Burghley is harshly 
attacked for his shameful enrching of himself and his sons while 
denying soldiers, scholars, and others their proper rewards, and 
preventing their access to the queen. In each of these passages 
the difference in tone and the mterruption of the flow of the nar- 
rative are evident. Readers in 1591 might very well have won- 
dered vaguely who the Ape was, but they could have had no doubt 
concerning the identity of the Fox and his cubs. ' 

Let us now consider the arguments against this hypothesis. 

1. Stein and Harris both believe that the account of the second 
court was written in 1590. Stem emphasizes the absence of refer- 


loatMng of tke sekeme may apparently be read in the Biag- 
gadocchio-Xrompart-Belpboebe episode in The Faerie Queene, n in ^ 
^varionim Edition, pp. ’ 
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ences to Mother Euhlerds Tale earlier than 1591. To me this is 
an indication that the second court, like the first, was early, not 
late, work The first part could have been circulated, and would 
probably have been mentioned with pride in the Spenser-Harvey 
correspondence, bnt not after the dangerous second part had been 
added. 

2. Stein reminds us of Harvey’s statement in 1592 that Mother 
Hubbard, m heat of choller, forgettmg the pure sanguine of her 
sweete Peary Qneene, wilfully over-shott her malcontented selfe.’’ 

Harvey is so direct,” says Stem, in his placing of Mother Sul- 
lerds Tale after The Faerie Queene that by itself his statement 
would seem to dispose of any theory like Professor G-reenlaw’s. ...” 
But Harvey is surely not concerned with the date of composition of 
Mother Huhherds Tale, but of publication. And it was of course 
published after The Faerie Queene 

3. Convinced that the second court was added in 1590, Stem 
looks for a representative for the Ape. This task he finds difficult, 
indeed m a sense impossible, “ for there is no situation in Burghley’s 
career which parallels that in Mother Eubberds Tale” He con- 
cludes that the most likely candidate is James YI, whose aspira- 
tions in the matter of the succession were well known in England 
at this time. But James, a Protestant and the presumptive heir to 
the throne, was favored by Essex and Walsingham even more than 
by Burghley.^ There is no reason to believe that Spenser would 
have opposed him. 

4. Harris offers two objections to the Ape as Alengon: first, 
the Ape must be a genuine usurper of power, and not merely a 
prince consort.” Yet how could Spenser and his friends know that 
the young prince consort might not become a power behind the 
throne ? 

5. Harris has studied a large number of beast-satires written 
during the hundred years after Mother Eubberds Tale ” without 
once finding a beast that represents two people. Perhaps Spenser 
intended the Ape for Alengon alone; or again Spenser may have 
been thinking merely of the Prench marriage, with all it implied; 
or caution may have prompted him to let Simier represent his 
master. 

^ Conyers Head, Mr. Secretary Walsmgham and the policy of Queen Blim- 
leth, 1925, in, 339-342, Helen Georgia Stafford, James VI of Scotland and 
the Throne of BngJand, [1940], p. 50. 
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6. Harris places much weight on a passage m A Declaration of 
the True Causes of the Great TrouUes, Presupposed to he Intended 
against the Bealme of England (1592). Here there is a reference 
to “ the false fox and his crooked cubbes ” in Mother Hubherds 
Tale. But is this any more than an allusion to Burghley and his 
sons (mentioned in 11. 1147-1158) ? I see no reason to suppose that 
the Ape was in the author’s mind. 

7. “ But the real key to the poem,” writes Harris, “ lies in the 
interpretation of Eichard Niccols’s Eeggers Ape a close imitation 
of Mother HuUerds Tale— written about 1607 and not published 
until 1627.” Here the Fox represents Northampton; the Ape, 
Eobert Cecil. Niccols, however, might very weU adapt Spenser’s 
poem to a satire on Eobert Cecil without having any knowledge of 
Spenser’s intentions many years before. 

8 Harris considers the “ equipage of forreine beasts ” that pro- 
tect the Fox and Ape to be “ an obvious reference to the English spy 
service, which was composed chiefly of foreigners.” These “ warders 
strange,” we are told, are aE of “ two kinds,” as griffins, minotaurs, 
dragons, and even such amphibious creatures as the humble beaver. 
It would seem equally probable that we have here a description of 
the bod 3 rguard or attendants that a foreign prince would bring in. 
In tune they would seem neither English nor French but an odd 
mixture of the two 

9. Harris describes at length the fears that numerous persons 
entertamed in 1590 that Burghley and his sons aimed at an almost 
kingly power. Spenser may have viewed the great power of Burgh- 
ley and Sir Eobert with apprehension, but I wonder how Spenser 
would have expected his readers to recognize Sir Eobert Cecil in the 
Ape. They would surely have recognized Sir Eobert as one of the 
Fox’s cubs, especially in the Imes referring to the lordships and 
might that almost broke the cubs’ backs. As Harris says, we have 
here a glance at Sir Eoberfs deformity. But even m Spenser’s 
loose type of allegory it would be odd for the Ape as well as the 
cubs to represent Sir Eobert. The mere mention of the cubs would 
seem a hmt to the reader that the Ape is some one else. 

Harris remarks that it required bravery to challenge Greenlaw’s 
widely accepted theory in regard to the Ape. That is true, but not 
because of the wide acceptance; rather, in my judgment, because 
Greenlaw’s view seems to fit the facts so weU. Arguments against 
it, on close examination, appear inconclusive. 
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Messrs Stem and Harris botli believe that Spenser vras con- 
cerned less with his pension than with the welfare of the realm 
under the Cecils. I am quite ready to concede that in 1579 his 
mam concern was the welfare of the realm* But in 1590, when the 
danger of a Catholic prince consort was past, I am certain that his 
own welfare loomed large. A passage referring to Burghley in The 
Ruines of Time, coupled with the transparent allusions m lines 
1137-1224 to Burghley^s greed and callous indifierence to the 
deserts of soldiers and poets, gives ground for believing that Spen- 
ser’s main concern m 1590-91 was a reward that he felt was his 
due. Early in 1590 Spenser addressed Burghley in a dedicatory 
sonnet, perhaps reluctantly yet with respect. It was only after 
months of exasperated cooling of his heels at the English court that 
he launched his amazingly outspoken attack. 

If we bear in mind that Greenlaw’s error m regard to the call- 
ing in ” of Mother Hubherds Tale in no sense invalidates the theory 
that Spenser’s concern was over the French marriage, and if we 
recognize that we seem to have in the account of the second court 
an attack on Burghley’s neglect of soldiers and poets superimposed, 
as it were, on an earlier expression of fear for England’s welfare, we 
perceive that the diflSculties with Greenlaw’s identification of the 
Ape vanish. 

A. C. JuusoK 

Indiana Unwersity 


THE TWO BROTHERS OF LERMONTOY AlTD PECHORUST 

It is a commonplace for students of Lermontov to emphasize the 
autobiographical elements m his writings and especially in his 
dramas, for weak and strained as these often are, they deal for the 
most part with themes that certainly reflect to a greater or less 
degree the conflicts that went on between his father and his grand- 
mother, who was trying to remove him as thoroughly as possible 
from his father’s influence. 

Yet the Two Brothers eontams another factor of great im- 
portance in the poet’s development, his love for Varvara Lopukhina, 
a friend of his childhood and later the wife of Y. P. Bakhmetev. 
It is in this drama that for the first time we meet the figure of 
Vyera Ligovskaya, who was to give her name later to the unfinished 
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novel of the Princess LigovsTcaya and also appears in the story 
Princess Mary in the Hero of Our Time, There seems little doubt 
that we can identify Varvara and Vyera, for we know that her mar- 
riage in 1835 called forth one of the poePs superficial sneers to 
cover the depth of his real feeling at the news and that within a 
year he had dashed off both the Two Brothers and the Princess 
Ligovshaya in his efforts to obtain a literary revenge and to soothe 
his injured feelings. This is made the more certain by his letter 
to S. A. Eayevsky on January 16, 1836, I am writing the fourth 
act of a new drama, based on an event which happened to me m 
Moscow. 0 Moscow, Moscow, you acted very badly with me. I 
must explain to you first that I am in love,” (Lermontov, academic 
edition, IV, 324), Unfortunately we do not know the details of this 
incident but it had apparently something to do with his call on the 
Bakhmetevs, when he was in Moscow on a leave of absence from 
his regiment around Christmas of the preceding year. 

It was not at all unusual for Lermontov to rework the same 
theme several times, and even to incorporate long passages from 
earlier versions in the later. We need only to refer to the three 
poems, the Confession, Boyar Orsha, and Mtsyri for proof of this. 
We therefore should not be surprised if the various treatments ot 
Vyera should show similarities and variations as the poePs mood 
fluctuated with time. Thus in the Two Brothers, Vyera, although 
she loves Yury, is still not technically guilty of unfaithfulness to 
her husband. The Princess Ligovslcaya abruptly ends with Pechorin 
determined to make her unhappy. In the Hero of Our Time Vyera 
has deflnitely yielded to Pechorin on two separate occasions some 
years apart but her love for him is far more overwhelming and so 
m a strange way is his for her. (Cf. Manning, Lermontov and 
the Character of Pechorin,” MLQ,, vn, 100 ff.) 

Once we accept the autobiographical significance of much of 
Lermontovas work, we have no difiSculty in identifying the young 
and enthusiastic Yury of the Two Brothers and the Grigory 
Pechorin (nicknamed George by his family) of the other two tales 
with certain aspects of the author. This is done very clearly by 
M. A. Yakovlev {M. Yu Lermontov Tcah dramaturg, Leningrad- 
Moscow, 1924, p. 157 ff.) who brings out the autobiographical in- 
fluences in the play and gives them equal importance with the 
literary borrowings from SchillePs Die Bauber and still more 
strikingly from Die Braut von Messina. 
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Howeyer, the character of Alexander Radin, the other brother, 
IS far harder to handle. Yakovlev argues that he is drawn from the 
character of Aleksyey Aleksandrovich Lopukhin, the brother of 
Varvara, who was an apparent rival of Lermontovas for the atten- " 
tions of E. A Sushkova in 1834. He admits however that there is 
no question that Alexander is portrayed like A. A. Lopukhin (op. 
c%t.^ p. 164). In view of this admission, we may fairly ask if much 
of his learning and study on the question of the prototype of Alex- 
ander IS not irrelevant and hazard another explanation. 

In this connection it is interesting that Alexander’s approach to 
Vyera is closely paralleled by that of Pechorin to Princess Mary 
in the story of that name. More than that, Lermontov has repeated 
m Princess Mary (ed Slovo, p. 373) almost verbatim the inter- 
view between Vyera and Alexander in Act Two of the Two 
Brothers (ed. Slovo, iii, 3401). The scene in which this occurs 
offers one of the keys to the character of Alexander, just as it later 
serves as one of the leading passages in explaining the character of 
Pechorin and can be compared to the latter’s confession to Maxim 
Maximych in Bela (ed. Slovo, iv, 286 ff.). It is not only a question 
of a formal transfer of one passage to another work. It is a definite 
sign that Lermontov has used Alexander to incarnate certain 
qualities that were later to form an integral part of the complex 
mdividual that was Pechorm. We can even say without fear of 
contradiction that the author has presented in Alexander one side 
of his own personality, even though it is not the most agreeable or 
admirable. 

From his youthful days there was a strange dualism in Ler- 
montov. Outwardly happy and successful, he seemed to be the 
prey of a strange demon whom he welcomed and under whose m- 
fluence he gladly fell. Side by side with poems bewailing unre- 
quited love are others which express the deepest cynicism and the 
assurance that love cannot exist among mortals. It would be too 
long to trace out all the ramifications of these themes but we can 
follow them through the writmgs of many yeais. The two sides of 
Lermontov’s character which brought him to his tragic fate exist 
in the two brothers* 

Yury is the gay and dashing young officer, who has easily won 
the affections of Vyera as a young girl. He has apparently made 
no move during his years of military service to maintain the rela- 
tionship and he feels bitterly that she has married a rich man for 
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whom he has himself no respect. He is frank, open and attractive 
both in his virtues and his vices. He promises his father that he 
will respect Vyera^s marriage as long as she does not take the first 
step to reopen the affair, but he will not promise more than he can 
be sure of accomplishing (op, p. 418). In fact he takes no 
action until Vyera^s husband, deceived by his recital of his former 
love for her, tells him that the wife still loves him (p. 428). 

On the other hand, Alexander is far less attractive. He has 
lived at home with his aged father and has met with rebuffs at every 
attempt to win those rewards which came so easily to his brother. 
When for a moment he had aroused the attention of Vyera, he had 
reached the summit of his happiness and his whole life was ab- 
sorbed, colored and warped by this apparent success, even though 
he was fully aware that he was only taking his brother's place. As 
m the unfinished novel of Vadim, the hunchback hero had turned 
into an incarnation of a desire for revenge, so here Alexander lived 
only for his brief dream of love and to renew it, there was no action 
too petty, to mean or too contemptible. He had become in a real 
sense an evil spirit for himself, for Vyera, for his brother, and 
even for his father. He can boast at the end, I forced out from 
the heart of Vyera everythmg that was like virtue in it, and nothing 
was left for you (op. cit, p. 461) and he can sneer of his brother, 

A weak soul? ... he could not endure this (op. cit^ p. 461). 

We can well understand then why so much of the material used 
m the character of Alexander was later incorporated m that of 
Peehorin, who was likewise both frank and secretive, who realized 
very clearly that he was misjudged by all (cf. ed Slovo, iv, 405 f.) 
and yet could not and would not do anything to straighten his 
position in the eyes of society and the world. The frank sarcasm 
with which Lermontov greeted the marriage of Varvara could not 
hide from himself and his friends the depth of his feelmgs, the 
sense of betrayal by her whom he had regarded as his Madonna 
(ef Anickov, Zamyetki po rukopisyam i tvorchestvy Lermontova,^^ 
Slmia, IV, 550 ff.). Yet his demonic spirit could not blind him to 
a certain responsibility for his misfortune. Perhaps some remark 
at the mterview in Moscow after her marriage proved the inspira- 
tion for the work. 

At all events in the Two Brothers Vyera is punished more severely 
than she is in the later versions. She is treated less charitably but 
at the same time, Yury is confronted with a rival, not the husband 
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but his own demonic brother. Tip to this moment Lermontov^ who 
was fully aware of the complications of his own character, had 
never tried to describe them. He had pictured each side of his 
feelings again and again. He had given tales of love and jealousy. 
He had represented Yury as the helpless victim of fate. Now for 
the first time he represented the willing tool in Alexander. 

A few months later m another mood Yury was changed into 
Pechorm and Lermontov set himself to work out the problem on a 
broader scale, but he was not yet ready. Pechorm is still relatively 
simple, but there are germs of increasing complexity in his char- 
acter. It was not until the Eero of Our Time that the author was 
ready to draw a full length picture of a hero who was at one and 
the same time sincere and artful, honorable and unscrupulous, a 
combination of opposing qualities which veiled from himself and his 
associates the underlying sincerity of his nature, a character who 
was both Yury and Alexander. 

If this be the true interpretation of the Two Brothers^ the play 
becomes not only a new example of the traditional literary model 
found so often in Schiller and elsewhere, but a recognition of the 
author’s own spiritual problem and we are in a position to see in the 
two brothers and their love for one woman who has been aroused 
by each of them something of the doublets which were later to be 
developed by Dostoyevsky. Whatever its dramatic quality, it be- 
comes more important as a source for the study of Lermontov’s 
greatest character, Pechorin, and it explains the reason why that 
complex figure could retam the capacity for loving Vyera at a time 
when Pechorin’s associates and Lermontov’s critics found them- 
selves hard pressed to give a reasonable answer. 

Clarektcb a. Manniitg 

Columhia University 


TASSO’S ANNOTATIONS TO TEISSINO’S POETICS 

In his Notiz%e dei Kiri postillati da Torquato Tasso Solerti 
lists: 

^Angelo Solerti, Vtta dv Torquato Tasso, vol. m, Turin, Iioescher, 1895. 
App m, pp 113, 120 See also the same author’s “ITotizie dei lihri postil- 
lati da Torquato Tasso che si conservano nella Barberiniana di Boma,’^ 
Mtvista delle "bthhoteche e degh archive, vt, 1895, 115 
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Tnssino, La- Poeticd e II CdstellcmOf Vicenza, T. laniculo^ 1529, in-fol. 
Esemplare tutto postillato dal Tasso presso il cardinale Valenti Gonzaga ai 
tempi del Serassi Oggi non si sa dove si ritrovi Le miscellanee del card. 
Valenti, da vero preziosissime, oia si conservano nella R Bibl. Vittorio 
Emanuele, di Roma, ma purtroppo una mano rapace ne tolse via le piii belle 
gemme, tra cui le piime edizioni del Trissino, chi sa che fra queste non si 
eonservassero gli opnscoli postillati da Tasso? 

It IS easy to see why this volume should be of especial interest. 
Trissmo^s treatise deals with the same problems as does Tasso^s 
dialogue La Cavaletta, o vero de la poesia toscana, and it frequently 
analyzes the same examples. Trissino was an authority often cited 
against Tasso during the Crusca polemic, and in Tasso^s own essays 
on epic form Trissmo’s work is frequently reviewed. The Discorsi 
del poema eroico and their antecedent Discors% delVarte poetica e in 
particolare sopra il poema eroico contain a host of references to 
Trissino’s works.^ Tasso’s letters from Sant’ Anna and in the years 
after his release contain comments on V Italia liberata,^ and he care- 
fully annotated the Sofomsba^ In the spring of 1585, while 
reading Horace’s Ar$ Poetica, he made nineteen marginal notes, 
three of them refer to Trissino.® A Tassist like Solerti would 
naturally be eager to examine the comments jotted down by Tasso 
m the very course of readmg Trissino and might well lament their 
loss. 

It is believed that the work containing them is now in a private 
collection deposited in the Houghton Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The Houghton volume corresponds to Solerti’s description. 
It is in-fol. in an old Italian rebinding and contains La Poetica di 
M, Giovan Giorgio Trissino (which consists of sixty-eight folios 
numbered only on the recto and bears both the mark of Ptolomeo 
laniculo da Brescia and the legend Stampata in Vicenza per 
Tolomeo lanicnlo, Nel MDXXIX, Di Aprile) and the Dialogo del 
Trissino inhtulato il Castellano, nel quale si tratta de la lingua 
italiana (which consists of twenty unnumbered folios and carries 

® For example, Discorsi di Torquato Tasso, vol. ii, Pisa, Capurro, 1823, pp, 
15, 57, 59, 62, 75, 86, 88, 191, 208, 209, 217, 229, 230, 235 

^ Le lettere di Torquato Tasso a oura di Cesare GuasU, Naples, 1857, Nos. 
82, 211, 252, 434, 446 

* Franco Paglierani, La Sofoutsha ” di O^^aug%org%o Tnssino con note d% 
Torquato Tasso, Bologna, Romagnoli, 1884 

^Rndolpb AltroccM, ^‘Tasso’s Holograpb Annotations to Horace’s Ars 
Poetica,^" sxni PMLA, Dec. 1928, 931. 
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the same printer’s mark as the Poehca but is undated) . Both are 
heavily annotated; usually in the outer margin; but occasionally 
on the inner ; and underscorings are frequent. 

There is mternal evidence that the annotations are by Tasso. At 
49v.; 1. 11; IS written : Oltre tutte queste ballate ve n’e una di 
Guido Cavalcanti NTe le rime antiche ad imitazne de la quale lo feci 
la mia lo mi sedea tutto soletto un giomo. la quale e ristretta in 
queste regole.” The iallata referred to as la mia is one of Tasso’s 
rhymes for Laura Peperara.® 

At 26v.; 1. 21; opposite the quotation 

Poscia, ch’amor del tutto m’ha lasciato, 

Non per mio grato, 

Che state non havea tanto gioioso, 

Ma per6, che pietoso 
Fa tanto del mio cuore, 

Che non sofferse d’ascoltar suo pianto, 

occurs the postil : Considera se nel mio dialogo sia alcun errore 
in persona del IST cio6 che questi due senari facexano i piedi de la 
canzona; non la fronte com’egli dice. . . In Tasso’s dialogue La 
Cavaletta these same lines are quoted by Porestiere Napolitano^ 
who then says: Piacevi che questi sei primi sien fronte; o piedi? 
• . . Dunque volete che sia fronte ? siasi : ma quelli che seguono sono 
tredici; ne possono esser sirima. ...” 

The apparent authorship of the annotations is confirmed by the 
handwriting; which has been carefully compared with published 
specimens® and which seems certainly to be Tasso’s script. 

The annotations in general show the rarity of personal comment 
characteristic of Tasso marginalia.® Of the postilS; 401 in the 
Poetica and 69 in the Castellano merely repeat or summarize a 
passage from the text. They are not spread evenly through the 
volume but are grouped most heavily m the sections dealmg with 

® Le nme di Torquato Ttisso, a mra d% Angelo SolerU, vol. n, Bologna, 
Eomagnoli, 1898, p 229 The resemblance to Cavalcanti’s poem is there 
noted, and the date of composition placed in 1563-4. 

^ I D%aloght di Torquato Tasso, a cura d% Cesar e G-uasU, vol ni, Florence, 
Le Monnier, 1859, p, 106 

® Guido Biagi e Angelo Solerti, ManoservtU^ Cimeli, e Ricordi di Torquato 
Tasso, Borne, Banesi, 1897; Angelo Solerti, V%ta d% Torquato Tasso, ed cit, 
vol I; Franco Paglierani, op cit , Rudolph Altrocchi, op. dt. 

® Angelo Solerti, Vita di Torquato Tasso, ed. cit., vol. m, p. 113. 
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metrics, stanza form, and rhyme, with another, lesser concentra- 
tion around the treatment of words permissible in poetry. 

Frequently Tasso seizes on particular words of an example cited 
by Trissino. Thus when the latter says (Hr., 1 24),^*^ ^^La muta- 
zione poi ^ quando una lettera si volta in un altra com’e fuoco, f uogo, 
lume, lome, despetto, dispetto , Tasso writes in the margin, lume, 
lome, despetto, dispetto.^^ Such focus on a single word is particu- 
larly striking when it occurs in bits of poetry quoted by Trissmo 
to illustrate points wholly unconnected with problems of vocabulary. 
Thus, opposite Trissino’s quotation (26r., 1. 3) 

Non vivo m dispeianza, 

Anchor, che me disfidi 
La vostra disdegnanza, 
etc. 

Tasso has written disdegnanza.^^ And opposite a stanza (37v., 
1. 21) containing the line 

Non solo per veder meraviljando 

he has jotted meravigdo.” 

In one instance, by a tiny change he turns Tnssino^s wording 
into a phrase which evokes a quality peculiarly his own. Tnssino re- 
marks {Castellano, 4v., 1. 19) that Dante though in exile, remained 
faithful to the Tuscan idiom e che secondo la quiete de la sua 
sensuality, non era in terra loco piii ameno di Fiorenza.” Tasso 
generalizes the tiiought, putting in the margin quiete de la sen- 
suality/^ In this phrase there is something unmistakably Tassian, 
a gleam of the golden light that lies across his poetry. 

The attentiveness of his reading is shown by the cross ref erences,^^ 
by the comparison of thoughts expressed in one section with those 
found in another, and by substitution of exact for general state- 
ment Occasionally he appears to miss Trissino's point, but in 
general his thorough knowledge of poetics enables him to indicate 
refinements of, or exceptions to rules propounded by Trissino.^® 

Beferences are to the Poetioa unless specifically marked Castellano 
Me employed a system of asterisks, daggers, and Roman numerals to 
facilitate these cross references. 

«For example, -when Tnssmo says (27r, 1 15) that there are many 
(“molti”) kinds of quvnan, Tasso, recalling the number given m the 
preceding section of the treatise, supplies the figure " cinquantadue.” 

« There are at least thirteen instances of this A typical example is 
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To the general rule of impersonal comment there are exceptions of 
a certain piquancy Thus at the close of the Castellano (19v., L 
24) he cries out, Che fa m questo dialogo il Sannazaro ! o che 
diceP^ 

In the PoeUca postils there are occasional direct judgments of 
poetry. Of the following four lines, Tasso finds the first pair 
bellissimo and the second pair brutissimo : 

Perche si miskia il crespo giallo, e’l verde, 

Si bel, ch’Amor vi viene a stare a Tombra, 

Che m^ha serrato tra piccioli colli 
Pm forte assai, che la calcina pietra.^^ 

Of Dante’s lines beginning Ch’avra in te si benigno riguardo,” 
(7r , 1 15) he says, I versi non sono splendissimi ; quegli pintosto : 
La gloria di colui, che tntto muove.” He points out irregularities in 
Bembo’s metrics ; and in view of his own struggle with the depic- 
tion of amorous pleasure, the comment on piaceri amorosi is in- 
teresting.^® 

The disregard of capitalization and punctuation, the obliterations, 
and the general style of the hand, all mdicate notes made quickly 

found at the bottom of 44r Trissino writes, “La volta saiSi simile k la 
ripresa ne la quantita, e qualita de i versi . . To which Tasso adds, 
“La volta non k sempre simile a la ripresa ne la qualita, e ne la quantity 
ma discorde come in quella del Petrarca Perche quel che mi trasse ad amar 
prima II quale esempio h seguito dal Bembo in due ballate. Se non fosse 
il pensier, ch^a la mia donna et in quella Signor questa pietli ch.e ti 
costrinse.” 

58v., 11 12 if. 

49v ,111 “ . ma considera se ne Taltre degli antichi sia parimte 

osservata perche Monsor Bembo esce di questa regola in due ballate Tuna 
la mia leggiadra e Candida angeletta perche la volta diversa ne la quantity 
e ne la quality de’versi da la ripresa et oltre a ci6 le mutatni non sono 
eguali et non hanno alcuno ordine. L’altra k ne gli Asolini si Kubbella 
d^amor ne si fugace se pur non vogliamo chiamar la canzone Ma canzone 
irregolare ^ quella. A quai sembianze Amor mia donna aguaglia.” 

Opposite the passage { 9r , 1 6 ) “ Sono anchors altri sensi dolci, i 

quali alcuna volta avanzano di dolceza i sopradetti, e questi sono il narrare 
quelle dilettaziom, che a Puso dei sentimenti nostri soavi e dolci si rap- 
presentano . . de le quali dilettazioni, alcune sono inhoneste e lascivi, et 

altre nd,^' Tasso has written : “ i piaceri amorosi ne la dolcezza ” And a 
little below, at 1 32, he echoes the precept of the text, putting m the margin, 
“ i sensi dolci voglion le parole de la puritS, e le pettinate 
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and nerTonsly. This impression is especially strong in teleseop- 
mgs and repetitions,^® 

The annotations of the Poetica probably date from the late 
summer of 1587. In that year, and probably in September, Tasso 
at Mantua writes to Giovan Battista Licino at Bergamo acknowl- 
edging a letter di tre di settembre ” and saying, . . e fate chho 
possa nvedere i dialoghi. Penso di far la giunta a quel de la 
Poesia toscana, perch^ ho vista la Poetica del Tnssino; la qual 
prima non aveva vista : ma mi manca la quinta o la sesta parte, la 
qual peraventura si dee trovare No evidence of the date of the 
Castellano annotations has been found. The handwriting indicates 
the same general period as that of the Poetica postils. 

Apart from their bearing on the place of Trissino in the history 
of Tasso’s thought, these annotations are of interest because they 
reveal the occasion of some of the changes made m the dialogue on 
Tuscan poetry. But they are more important as a demonstration of 
Tasso’s intense preoccupation with the minutiae of poetic technique ; 
and they reveal, as his essays have no occasion to do, his detailed 
knowledge of theoretical prosody, 

InwAEi) Williamson 

Harvard University 


AN UNPUBLISHED TASSO SONNET 

In a private collection deposited in the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University is a copy of the Prose d% M. Pietro Bembo nelle 
quali SI ragiona della volgar lingua, printed in Venice in 1525 by 
Giovan Tacuino. Its title page and margins are heavily annotated, 
and below the colophon is written a sonnet. These additions are in 
a hand which appears to be that of Torquato Tasso, 

The volume once belonged to Rosini, the editor of the 33 volume 
Opere di Torquato Tasso, but its prior provenience cannot be 
traced, so that the authenticity of the postils must be established by 
comparison of handwriting and content with samples accepted as 

For example, 29r,, 1 9, where he has started to write cord for concordi, 
56v , bottom of page. Tre modi con qnali si congiunge la base a la 
fronte con Tistesse rime con diverse e con parte de Pistesse e parte de 
Fistesse The last word obviously should be diverse. 

lettere di Torquato Tasso a cura di Cesare Quasti, Naples, 1857, No. 
888. The volume under consideration does lack parts five and six. 
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genuine. The script has been compared with numerous published 
reproductions of Tasso holographs.^ Prequeutly the same word 
occurs in established specimens and in the material under consider- 
ation, and such coincidences afford the most dependable material 
for compaauson by superimposing photostatic enlargements of the 
two samples. The peculiarities which characterize Tasso^s script are 
present, for example, the back stroke of small ease d in the round 
hand and the elevation, in the cursive hand, of the cross stroke of 
capital N so that it resembles H. The general character of the 
hand and the direction and habit of pen stroke accord with estab- 
lished specimens; and the quality and color of ink are what would 
be expected. A notable feature of the entries is that they appear 
to represent readings at different times and so exemplify the 
development of Tasso’s hand, the variants of which are well marked 
in the collection of Biagi and Solerti. 

The glosses through the body of the text show the rarity of 
personal comment which is characteristic of Tasso marginalia,^ and 
this conformity of tone to previously published annotations ® rein- 
forces the testimony of the handwriting in favor of authenticity. 
The majority of the postils are concerned with purely linguistic 
questions and either repeat or summarize Bembo’s remarks, al- 
though occasionally an error in the text is pointed out. The close 

^ Guido Biagi e Angelo Solerti, Manoscritti, CimeU, e Rtcordi di Torquato 
Tasso, Rome, Danese, 1897 ; Angelo Solerti, T^ta di Torquato Tasso, vol I, 
Turin, Loescher, 1895; Branco Paglierani, La Sofomsha** di G-iang%orgio 
Triss%no con ?iofe d% Torquato Tasso, Bologna, Romagnoli-dalPAcqua, 1884; 
Rudolph Altrocclii, “ Tasso’s Holograph Annotations to Horace’s Ars 
PoeUca,” XLin, PM LA, Dec. 1928, 931. A point of comparison is afforded 
by the forgeries published by Romualdo Gentilucea, Manos<}r%it% mediti di 
Torquato Tasso, Lucca, Giusti, 1837. 

® . . . per il modo da lui tenuto nel postillare, assai raramente le sue 
note svelano un pensiero o un sentimento, o d^iuno un giudizio. Nel naaggior 
numero dei casi Torquato non faceva che ripetere in inscritto sui margin! 
una parola o una frase, o in breve riassumeva Fargomento di un passo alio 
scopo di ritrovare facilmente quel luogo.” Angelo Solerti, Vita di Torquato 
Tasso, ed, cit , vol m, p 113. 

® Paglierani, op, cit,; Altrocchi, op, cit,; Pier Desiderio Pasolini, Jl 
Trattato delV Amove Humano di Flamimo 'No'bih con le posUlle autografe 
d% Torquato Tasso, Rome, Loescher, 1895; Enrico Celani, Le Postille di 
Torquato Tasso alia Divina Commedia, Citt^t de Gastello, Lapi, 1896. 
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attention with which Tasso read the treatise is indicated by the 
fact that its 98 folios ^ carry some 1200 annotations.® 

For Tasso students the true interest of the volume lies in the 
matter written on the verso of the title page and on the colophon 
page. The latter is a sonnet, which, while not absolutely first class, 
is considerably above the level of much cinquecento amatory verse. 
The style is tassian, and certain phrases show affinity with portions 
of known Tasso lyrics.® It reads * 

Gia la speranza, & Paspettar m’annoia 
E’l lungo stratio in clie mia vita mena 
II fier ardor, cli’ogni dolcezza in pena 
Ml volge, e vuol cVinanzi tempo moia 

Men che dieci anni faticorno in Troia 
I Greci e ogn’altra cosa il tempo affrena 
Ma lasso il quinto lustro il sol rimena 
Da ch’io sol vissi in angosciosa noia 

Ne potei mai sgombrar dal petto mio 
Qnella beltk cb’ogn’hor mi fu presente, 

Ne quel perpetuo, et immortal desio 

Sarian le fiamme di Volcano spente 
Co’l trapassar de si gran tempo, et lo 
Non potei mai scemar la fiamma ardente. 

The sentiment of the poem and something not unlike its allusion 
to inextinguishable flame occur also in the note on the back of the 
title page, which reads : 

Dal di eb’io mirai la stupenda bellezza e le gratie di voi sola patrona 
della vita mia divenni airinproviso una massa de vivo et inestinguil (sic) 
fuoeo. pin volte pensando di smoizarlo son ricorso allassentia ma allora gli 
ocehi miei privati dellor vivo sole continuatamente versavano come viva 
fontana caldissime lagrime onde appresso nella presentia contemplando la 
maraviglia non mai piu veduta con la affabile dolcezza sorgeno (sic) gli 
sfrenati et ardentissimi desiderij latrocissima gelosia Tincertezza desserf. 
(sic) grato fanno intorno al mio core acerbissima guerra onde assaissime 
volte vicinissimo alia morte mi (illegible). 

The temptation is very great to consider the note connected with 
the sonnet, and to regard them both as autobiographical. The fact 

* Numbered only on the recto. 

*No way has heen found to date the postils. Tasso’s letters yield no 
clue to the time of his reading of tbe Prose 

»A. Solerti, Rm,e di Torquato Tasso, vol.'ll, Bologna, 1898- Nos 
61, 63, 66, No. 89, 1. 10. 
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is that we have no evidence of a connection, and they axe written in 
different styles of hand^ though both attributable to Tasso. Even 
if the note relates to the sonnet, it may be a sketch for this or a 
similar poem, or may be simple exegesis. Both note and sonnet 
would thus remain literary exercises without biographical signi- 
ficance. It does, however, seem safe to add them to the body of 
Tasso^s work. 

Edwakd Williamson 


Harvard University 


EEENCH WOMEN MEMBEES OE THE EICOVEATI OP 

PADUA 

Scattered through the two volumes of his Nouvelle Pandorej pub- 
lished in Paris in 1698, Guyonnet de Vertron gives much informa- 
tion on the Academy of the Eicovrati m Padua at the end of the 
XVIIth century and settles finally the question raised by Emile 
Magne and Bruce Morrissette in their works on Mme de Villedieu ^ 
as to whether this French novelist was actually associated with the 
Italian society. She is in fact listed, in unnumbered pages at the end 
of the second volume, as one of the deceased members. Also in an 
undated letter of Mme de Saliez to Messieurs de FAcademie des 
Eicovrati a Padoue,^^ reproduced m volume ii, pp. 143-7, thanking 
them for her letters patent, one finds a reference to four other 
French women members : Mile de Scudery, Mesdames Deshouh^res, 
Dacier and de Ville-Dieu,^^ qui sont si dignes du rang que vous 
leur aves done parmi vous.’^ (p. 144) 

At the end of the second volume (pp. 423-32), Vertron listed, 
besides himself, in the order of their reception, the French members 
of the Eicovrati : 

1 Mile de Scud4ry, rUniverselle. 

2 Mme Le F^vre Dassier (Dacier), la Savante, noted for her erudition 
and her ardent defence of the ancients. 

3. Mme de Salies (or Saliez) Vigui^re d’Alby, la Spirituelle, a pro- 
vincial poetess 


^ Emile Magne, Madame de Villedieu {Eortense des Jardim ) , 1632-1692, 
Paris, 1907; Bruce Archer Morrissette, The Life and Works of Mane- 
Catherine Desjardins {Mme de Villedieu) 1632-1683, Saint liOuis, 1947. 
See also by the author of this article, Madame de Villedieu and ihe 
Academy of the Mcovrati, MLH,, xxn (1947), 418-20. 

2 
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4. la Prdsidente de Bretonvilliers, TAdmirable, autlior of unpublished 
Conies^ po4s%es serteuses et galantes, demseS) and a Gomidte en proverbes 
“il n^ a rien de plus agreable^^ {Catalogue des Dames %llustres mortes in 
unnumbered pages at end of t ii). 

5. Mme Le Camus de Melson (Charlotte), TAgrdable, wife of a conseiller 
d’4tat Her poetry appeared in recuetls and 30 urnals, some in the Eistoire 
UtUrmre des femmes frangaises, Pans, 1769, 2e paitie, p 122.2 

6. Mile de La Porce, TEngageante, novelist and author of fairy tales 

7. Mme la comtesse de Barneville Daulnoy (d'Aulnoy), TEloquente, well 
known for her fairy tales and novels 

8. Mile Deshouli^res, la Sage victorieuse, poetess in her own right, as 
well as her mother. 

9. Mile Bernard (Catherine) de Rouen, rinvincible, novelist and drama- 
tist, whose play Brutus was more successful when it first appeared than 
was Voltaire’s Brutus, 

10 Mile Ch4ron (Elisabeth-Sophie), TExeellente, who gained some dis- 
tinction by her poetry and also by her engravings (ef her poi trait of Mme 
Deshoulieres) ; was a member of the Academie de peinture as well as of the 
Ricoviati, and received a pension from Louis XIV. 

The following French woman and her two daughters are listed 
as Italian because of their residence in Padua — 

1. Mme Hommezt Patin, la Modeste, author of B4flex%ons morales et 
chrMtenneSj published in 1680 

2 Mile Gabrielle (Charlotte) Patin, la Diserte; published in Latin a 
work on antiquities, which was admired by Bayle It is probably to this 
writing that she refened in a letter to Vertion (i, 398), “le grand 
ouvrage sur lequel elle travaille,” which she promised to send to him “ des 
qu’il sera imprim4,”' Bayle supposed her to be the daughter of Guy Patin; 
she was in fact his granddaughter. 

3. Mile Charlote (Catherine) Patin, Rose, author of several works in 
Latin, one of which, an explanation of forty-one paintings found in Padua, 
was published in 1691, in folio 

Finally Vertron lists six French women and one Italian woman 
as deceased members of the Eicoyrati — 

X. Mme Catherine de Vivonne, mar^juise de Rambouillet, la Lumifere de 
Rome 

2, Mme Henriette de Colhgny, comtesse de La Suze, I’lmmortelle, equally 

® See for example her scrimmage in verse (which took place while she was 
still Mile Melson) with Voiture’s nephew, the libertine Pinchesne, over the 
relative merits of Charles Perrault’s and Chapelain’s odes on la Pathos and 
le Mariage du roi, reproduced by E4d4ric Lach^vre in his BiUiograpUe 
des recuetls GolleoUfs des poesies pulU4s de 1597 t 1700, Pans, 1903, m, 
394-r. These poems are taken from the ms. Recueil de rondeaux pour 
VagrM>le maison de Ywp, 
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celebrated for ber beauty, amorous adventures and ber poetry scattered 
through collections of the time. 

3. Mme de Chate, auparavant Mme de Villedieu, lTn6puisable 

4. Mme Anne de La Vigne, la Charmante, whose rather facile poetry was 
greatly lacking in verve Cf her Ode d Mile de ScudSry published by 
Pellisson in his Mistowe de VAcadSmte frangmse, edition of 1672 

5 Mme Antoinette du Ligier de La Garde Deshouliei es, la Parfaite. 

6 Mile Louise Anastasie de Serment, la Philosophe. A native of 
Grenoble, she went early to Pans, where she became a friend of Corneille 
and Quinault; Vertron filled many pages of his Nouvelle Pandore with her 
poetry 

7. la Signora Elena Piscopia Coinado, THumble,^ a savante^ replaced at 
her death by Mme de Bretonvilliers The Ricovrati held an extraordinary 
session to celebrate her memory in their usual place of meeting, the Salle 
des g4ants,'^ also used as the Public Library of Padua (Cf a letter to 
Vertron by Charlotte Patm, t i, p 398). 

We know, furthermore, that Saint-Aignan of the French 
Academy and Mile Lheritier, author of VAdroite princesse^ had 
membership in the Ricovrati. 

One wonders why at least twenty French women of letters, against 
possibly only one Italian woman, and two Frenchmen were invited 
to membership in the Paduan academy at the end of the XVIIth 
century. If this honor was conferred on such noted persons as Mme 
Deshoulieres, Mile de Scudery and Mme de Villedieu, others, such 
as Mile de Serment and Mme de Bretonvilliers, were scarcely l±ely 
long to remam immortelles.^^ The reason for the unusually great 
popularity of French women in this Italian academy may be sur- 
mised from the fact that three belonged to the same family residing 
in Padua, and is actually confirmed by Vertron, who informs us 
that Charles Patm, the husband of Mme Hommezt Patin, recom- 
mended no less than seven persons, including his friend Vertron, 
in the list of eleven living French members, not counting the three 
of his own family. Thus he was directly responsible for the invitation 
to the majority of the French associates of the Ricovrati. For many 
years he was its president, and, as such, appears to have imposed 
upon the academy his desires, as Richelieu had done in the case of 
the young French Academy. A noted doctor in Paris and the 
favorite son of Guy Patin, he had been exiled from France, probably 
because of some disagreement with Colbert, and after sojourns in 
Germany and Switzerland, had settled in Padua, where he became 
first ,a professor of medieme, then chief surgeon at the University, a 
very lucrative and honorable post. SToted also as a numismatologist. 
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he published m French and in Latin numerous 'works on medallions 
in Pans, Germany and Padua, was made a kmght of Samt Mark 
by the senate of Venice, and a member of the Academe, des 
curieux de la nature at Padua as well as of the Eicotrati. As ■the 
feminine members of his family were very learned, he was ap- 
parently as ardent an advocate of women as was his friend Guyon- 
net de Vertron ® Living m forced exile in Italy, he was pleased to 
create a liaison between that country and Prance. We know that the 
mfiuence of the erudite libertme Guy Patm extended in the first 
half of the century to Italian groups of free-thmkers, and now we 
see his son at the end of the century strengthening the relations 
between French and Italian literati. 

Maet Elizabeth Stoeeb 

Beloit College 


EICHAED ALDINGTON'S PEOPOSED SOURCE FOE 
LA PRIN0E8SE DE GLilYES 

In his introduction to a recent anthology of Great French 
RomanceSi including the GrifiSth 1777 translation of La Princesse 
de Clevesp Richard Aldington makes the startling claim to have 
discovered the long-sought-for and much-debated source of Mme 
de La Fayette’s novel, and to have discovered it, not in some obscure 
story by a forgotten author, but in a place as obvious as the tradi- 
tional cache of the purloined letter, namely, in BrantSme himself, 
long recognized as ^e source of Mme de La Fayette’s background 
material. Aldington ‘writes : 

More relevant [than the prior publication of Mile Desjardins’ Desordres 
de V amour'] is a small literary fact, which appears (miraculously) to have 
escaped the attention of the many erudite commentators on La Pnncesse de 
CUves ... If you will look up the Discours SepUeme of the y%e des 
Dames GalanteSj and read the paragraph beginning “ Je uous fa/iray deusa 
conies de deux femmes mariies you will find a story of a lady 

® Vertron eloquently defended the "'mdrite du beau sexe” before the 
Academy of Arles in a series of discourses which elicited heated con- 
troversy and served to fill a large part of the first volume of his Ufouvelle 
Bandore. He was an ardent advocate and member of a new ^'Secte des 
Filosophes ” established by Mme de Saliez d’Alby en favour des Dames ” 
She declared that, thanks to Vertron, the equality of the two sexes “ ne se 
contests plus parmi les hon^tes Oens” (t. i, p. 126 ff.). 
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who makes an “ a^'oeu ” to her husband. It is true that M. de BrantCme 
jests somewhat heartlessly at her sotte stmphctU*’ and that the story 
ends in a far less edifying manner ; but still there is the “ aveu/^ and 
what more was needed ? ^ 

Perusal of the passage in question will, however, satisfy the judi- 
cious as to why Eudler and Chamard, as well as the editors of 
Brantdme, critics like Ashton, Beaunier, and Raynal, and the 
hundreds of cultivated readers who must have read not only his 
celebrated anecdotes but also La Princesse de Cleves, failed to 
establish the rapprochement which Aldington offers with such 
specious plausibility. Let us first state precisely what we mean by 
the aveu. We mean the confession by a wife to her husband of the 
fact that she loves another man. Aldington himself writes: 

Driven pretty well out of the Maginot Line of hei viitue, she [i e , Mine 
de Cleves] as a last resort desperately tells her husband about her feelings, 
which naturally woriies him a lot (This is the “aveu”) ° 

Now for Brantdme^s conte. It occurs in a series of anecdotes on 
the theme of incredible stupidity or naivete in women, real or 
apparent, and it follows an obscene, though quite amusing, account 
of the cross-examination of a girl plamtiff in a case of rape. Bran- 
tdme writes : 

Je vous fairay deux contes de deux femmes mariees, simples comme 
celle-1^, ou bien rusdes, ainsi qu’on voudra. Ce fut d’une bien tr^s-grande 
dame que j’ay cogneu, laquelle estoit tres-belle, et pour ce fort d4siree. 
Ainsi qu’un jour un tres-grand prince la requist d’amoui, voire I’en 
sollicitoit fort, en luy promettant de tres-belles et grandes conditions, tant 
de grandeurs que de richesses pour elle et pour son mary, tellement qu’elle, 
oyant telles douces tentations, y presta assez doucement I’oreille; toutes- 
fois du premier coup ne s’y voulut laisser aller, mais, comme simplette, 
nouvelle et jeune mariee, n’ayant encore bien veu son monde, vint des- 
couvrir le tout k son mary et luy demander avis si elle le fairoit Le mary 
lui respondit soudain '*Nenny, ma mie. J4sus' que pensez-vous faire, et 
de quoy me parlez-vous ^ d'un infdme traict k j'amais irreparable pour vous 


^ Great French Romances, Pilot Press, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1946, p. xx. A recaputation of the tremendously complicated problem 
of the sources of La Princesse de Cleves will be found in my Life and 
Works of Marie-Catherine Desjardines {Mme de Villedieu), i$32-168Sf 
Washington University Studies, 1947, pp 107-112. 

® Aldington, op cit , p six. We shall not discuss here what the author 
may mean by " driven pretty well out of the Maginot Line of her virtue,” 
or whether any reasonable interpretation of the phrase fits the facts of the 
story. 
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et pour moy — xuais, monsieur, r^pliqua la dame, vous seiez aussi 
grand, et moi si grande, qu’il n’y aura rien a redire Pour fin, le mary ne 
Toulut dire ouy, mais la dame, qui commen^a k prendre cceur par apr^s 
et se faire habille, ne voulut perdre ce party, et le prist avec ce prince et 
avec d’autres encores, et renongant k sa sotte simplicity.® 

Now, it is perfectly plain that Brant6me^s heroine does not con- 
fess to her husband that she loves another man. Instead, she asks 
his advice as to whether she should accept the amorous attentions 
of a prince who is willing to pay her handsomely, with benefits to 
her husband as well! Leaving aside all considerations as to the 
character of such heroines as Mme de Cl&ves or the Marquise de 
Termes (in Le$ Desordres de V amour), who struggle virtuously to 
repress their fatal attraction to other men, and who confess to their 
husbands only when the latter press them for an explanation of 
their strained and distant conduct, the situations are still not 
parallel. BrantCme^s simplette, nouvelle et jeune mariee ” com- 
mits the ridiculous blunder of informing her husband that she has 
been propositioned, topping it by asking further “ si elle le fairoit” 
She has no ^Hove^^ or passion to be confessed; how, then, can 
there be an aveu ^ 

Two things more : Aldington writes that Brant&me jests some- 
what heartlessly at her ^ sotte simplicite.^ By implication, Bran- 
tdme the realist is represented as scoffing at the kind of noble con- 
fession made by the heroines of Mme de La Fayette and Mile 
Desjardins. But, in the situation of the simple-minded jeune 
manee asking her husband whether she should not accept the 
amorous bribes of a prurient seducer, what is there towards which 
one could conceivably jest “ heartlessly ? Is one supposed to pro- 
test that after all, the woman was prompted by a lofty and worthy 
motive? Was she? And again. Aldington inserts this sly dis- 
claimer : " It is true . . . that the story ends in a far less edifying 
manner.^^ By implication, it begins in an edifying manner, quite, 
as it were, in the manner of La Prinoesse de Cleves, But does it ? 
Brantdme^s heroine is a mercenary, immoral putain. At her debut 
in high-level prostitution, she makes a false step, an Agn^s-like 
error in consulting what Brantdme himself calls the wrong conseil, 
but once warned, twice wary, and she quickly sees the light. 

In short. Aldington has not produced the source of La 

® Wuvres computes de BrcmtOme, edited by Myrimye, Paris, Plon, 1894, 
xn, 40-41. 
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Pnncesse de CleveSj which miraculously escaped the attention 
of scholars. Wo doubt many readers^ making no direct recourse to 
Brantome, will accept his word for it that he has, so skillfully has 
he employed the devices of omission and implication. But there 
IS no confession of love, Brantdme^s descouvnr^ however it is 
twisted, cannot be identified with Mme de Cleves^ famous aveu. 

Bruce A. Morrissettb 

Washington University 


BE UE8PR1T BES LOIS, BOOKS sxvi-xxsi 

The last six books of Esprit des Lois have consistently troubled 
the critics. This is already clear m the analysis of D^Alembert, 
where the contents of Books xxvii and xxviii are treated last, 
XXVI and xxix are considered together, and xxx, xxxi are ignored 
completely.^ Sorel felt that the work really ended at Book xxvi : ^ 

Les livres xxvii k xxxi, tout considerables quails sont en enx-memes, ne 
f 01 meiit qu’un supplement consacrd a un essai sur les lois romames touchant 
les successions et a une bistoire inacliev4e des lois Modales en France. A 
vrai dire, Touvrage s^arr^te au livre xxvi. 

Lanson, wanting to make of Books xxvii-xxxi the ^^temporaP^ 
division of the work, which he saw as organized according to the 
three categories of laws-in~themselves,’^ ^^laws in relation to 
space, laws in relation to time,^^ did not know what to do with 
Book XXIX, which is unfortunately a-temporal in treatment ® Later 
he adopted a grouping of' the books somewhat more in accord with 
their real nature, placing xxvi and xxix together as Livres de 
th^orie et de technique legislatives.^^ ^ 

Part of the problem can be settled fairly easily, both by external 
and internal means. Books xxx and xxxi were composed late and 
were still being written while the work was on the press; indeed 
they were so late that Yernet complained that Montesquieu was 

^ Laboulaye’s edition of Montesquieu, m, 79, 80. 

® Albert Sorel, Montesquieu, 2nd ed, 1889, p. 76. 

® Gr Lanson, Influence de la philosophie cartSsienne sur la litter ature 
frangaise, EMM, 1896, p 541 and footnote 2. 

* Gr. Lanson, Montesquieu, Paris, 1932, pp. 7, 8. 
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keeping the presses idle.® But even apart from this fact, the sub- 
ject-matter of Books 3COC, XXXI is quite different from that of 
XXVII, XXVIII. The latter two were written, as we shall see, as a 
demonstration by example that laws as well as nations have a his- 
tory. For Montesquieu^s purpose. Book xxviii might just as well 
have dealt with laws of the Jutes or the Bantus, had he known them. 
Books XXX and xxxi have a quite different purpose, as their titles 
plainly indicate. They both begin with the term Thfene des 
Lois,^^ used for the first time in the work, and indicating a construc- 
tive rather than an analytical purpose. The first of them deals 
with the relationship between Frankish law and the establishment 
of the Frankish monarchy m Gaul, the second with the history of 
Frankish law in relation to the history of the French monarchy. 
They are, m fact, intended to state in historical terms Montesquieu^s 
theory as to the nature and history of the French nation and its 
constitution. They form a sort of appendix to the work as a whole 
and their inclusion should be judged on that basis. 

There remains the problem of Books xxvi-xxix : should the work 
have ended after the first of these, or should Montesquieu have 
grouped them differently, placing the first and the last of them 
together, as Lanson^s second analysis suggests? 

A full answer to this question would have to deal with the ap- 
propriateness of the form of Espni des Lo%s as a whole. All that 
I wish to demonstrate for the moment is, that Montesquieu^s group- 
ing of the four books was intentional, that he was carrying out a 
preconceived plan, and that, seen from this point of view, SoreBs 
statement in particular is nonsense.® 

Montesquieu states his plan for the work in detail toward the end 
of Book I, chapter 3,^ establishing the categories under which he 
will discuss laws. He will examine them, he says, in relationship 
to the nature and principles of governments, to the physical nature 
of the country, the means of livelihood of the people, the amount 
of liberty the constitution will permit, local religious customs, 

® Letter of Montesquieu to Cerati, 28 Marcli, 1748, distinguishes clearly 
between *'un moreeau que je veux y mettre, qui sera un livre de Torigine 
et des revolutions de nos lois eiviles en France ''—clearly Book xxvni— and 
«deux livres sur les lois f4odales" which are not yet finished— clearly 
Books XXX, XXXI Letters of Vernet to Montesquieu, June 5, 24 29 1748 
«Loc. cii,, footnote 2 ^ ^ 

^ Lahoulaye ed., pp. 99, 100. 
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psychology of the people, their wealth, numbers, commerce, mores 
and manners. Finally he says, "laws have relationships one 
with another, with their origin, with the ob 3 ect of the legislator, 
with the category of things about which they are established/^ ® 

Book XXVI carries out the promises of the first and last clauses of 
the above sentence. It deals with the laws, " in the relationship 
they should have with the category of things which they regulate.^’ 
In doing so, it has almost of necessity to deal with the relationship 
of laws one with another. Thus chapter 2 deals with the relation- 
ship of divine and human laws, chapters 3-6 of civil and natural 
law, chapter 19 of civil and domestic law, etc. 

Books XXVII, XXVIII deal with what he had called the origin 
of laws and by the word "revolutions,” with which in both their 
titles the word " origin ” is complemented, the original term and 
Montesquieu^s historical intent are made clear. Book xxvii is a 
very simple demonstration . Montesquieu states what he thmks were 
the inheritance laws of primitive Eome, with the "reasons” for 
their original form and provisions.® He explains the " first ” ma^or 
change in them — by the Voconian law — as being the attempt to 
complete their effort at equality of property by restraints on the 
wealth of women. He explams the changes made in the code by 
Augustus as being prompted by the necessity, after the civil wars, 
of encouraging population, and so forth. He clearly feels that he 
has shown that changes made in Romeos inheritance laws were made 
in response to changing conditions, that the laws, m other words, 
can be explained in terms of their origins and history. Book 
xxviii, necessarily at much greater length, is intended to show the 
original complexity of law and custom in France, due to the differ- 
ences in custom as between the various invading Germanic tribes 
and the pre-existence of laws and customs among the invaded Gallo- 
Romans, and to demonstrate how many of these customs and laws 
were lost or changed through histone events. That it is intended 


«Enfin elles out des rapports entre elles, elles en ont avec leur origine, 
avec I’ohjet du legislateur, avec Tordre des closes sur lesquelles elles sont 
dtablies. 

® He explains, for example, the fact that wills were " registered ” before 
five Eoman citizens as follows: 

II y a apparenee que ces einq citoyens reprdsentoient les cinq classes dn 
peuple, et qn’on ne comptoit pas la sixitoe, composde de gens qui n’avoient 
rien. (Laboulaye, v, 243). 
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as a demonstration by example of a general law and not as a com- 
plete history, is clear from the apology for its shortness contained 
in its final paragraph 

II auroit fallu que je ra’4tendisse davantage a la fin de ce hvre et 
qu*entrant dans de plus giands details, 3 ’eusse suivi tons les changements 
insensibles qui, depuis Touveiture des appels, ont foim4 le grand corps de 
notre jurisprudence frangaise. Mais 3 ’aurois mis un grand ouvrage dans 
un grand ouvrage. Je suis comme cet antiquaiie qui partit de son pays, 
arriva en Egypte, jeta un coup d*®il sur les Pyr amides, et s’en retourna 

Book XXIX does not carry m its title a direct reference to the 

object of the legislator," the category which, according to Montes- 
qnieu^s stated plan, still needed to be discussed. It is instead, en- 
titled, Of the manner of composing laws," perhaps with the idea 
that it was also to serve as a sort of handbook for legislators and 
thus as a logical conclusion to the whole work However, it does 
in fact do exactly what had been promised. The first two chapters 
state shortly the principle that the legislator should proceed in a 
spirit of moderation; the formalities of jurisprudence are necessary, 
for example, but should be kept within bounds sufficiently to pre- 
vent too great delays in justice, and no matter how desirable the 
purpose of the law, its penalties must not be excessive. Immediately 
following these two short introductory chapters, Montesquieu pro- 
ceeds to discuss the laws from the point of view of the aims of the 
legislator : laws sometimes seem contrary to the purpose of the law- 
maker, when in fact they are not, but are to be explained by some 
particular and local situation (cap. 3) : sometimes the legislator has 
correctly estimated the need for a reform, but has chosen the 
wrong method to attain his end (caps. 4, 5) : a law effective in one 
social situation may be meffective or destructive in another (caps. 6, 
7) , laws which appear the same may not have the same end in view 
(caps. 8, 9), This book, in other words, discusses the purposes of 
legislators and the way to make those purposes effective. 

Let us recapitulate. Montesquieu stated his intention to conclude 
his work with a consideration of the laws in relation to the matters 
with which they deal, with a consideration of them as historical phe- 
nomena, with a consideration of them from the point of view of the 
purposes of the legislator. Books xxvi-xxix of his work carry out 
that intention, and so complete Mspnt Abs Lois, It is absurd to 


Laboulaye, v, 378. 
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couple Books xxyi and xxix, when Montesquieu clearly states that 
they deal with quite different categories. It is absurd to couple 
Books XXVII and xxviii with xxx, xxxi, when the two former are 
intended as particular examples demonstrating the general rule that 
laws change with the changing history of their society^ while the 
two latter are an incomplete history of the constitution of Brance. 
Critics have the right to criticise the plan of Montesquieu^s work, 
but it is scarcely good criticism to attempt to impose one’s own 
plan upon it. 

Boger B. Oakb 

Umver$%ty of Chicago 


THE HEGELIAN IDEA IN EEBNANI 

David d’ Angers found much German philosophy ” in Hugo’s 
early plays, as did Alexandre Weill on returning from Germany 
where he had studied Hegel. M. Souriau, recounting these impres- 
sions, limits the matter to the influence of Schlegel’s esthetics as 
known to the French poet through Madame de Stael’s De VAlle- 
magne ; but he is considering only the Preface de Cromwell.^ He 
refers however to W. Eeymond’s curious study, CormilUj Shake- 
speare et Ooeihe (Berlin, Luderitz, 1864), which compares Hugo’s 
poetics with the philosophy of Hegel without establishing any actual 
contact between them. 

There is evidence in Hernam of the poet’s having read Victor 
Cousm’s Cours de philosophie (1828). The importance of Cousin 
IS that he served as a channel of transmission to Prance of German 
idealist philosophy, notably the thought of Schellmg and Hegel. 
Hugo’s Idee in these well-known lines is the Hegelian Idea, the 
dynamic of the philosophy of history : 

Qu’une idee, au besoin des temps, un jour ©close, 

Elle grandit, va, court, se m^le k toute chose, 

Se fait homme, saisit les coeurs, creuse tui sillon, 

Maint roi la f oule aux pieds ou lui met un Millon ; 

Mais qu’elle entre un matin k la di^te, au conclave, 

Et tons les rois soudain verront Tidee esqlave, 

Sur leurs t4tes de rois que ses pieds courberont, 

Surgir, le globe en main ou la tiare au front.® 

Preface de Cromwell, ed. by Maurice Souriau (Pans, Soci4t4 
frangaise dflmprimerie et de librairie, 1897 ) , p. 23 £f. 

^Th^dtre (Ollendorff), i 612. The following texts are taken from the 
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Hugo^s symbolic drama anticipates the Hegelian definition of 
art as “ a spiritual idea represented in sensuous form,^^ 

Only in the highest ait are the Idea and the representation genuinely 
adequate to one another, in the sense that the outward shape given to the 
Idea 18 in itself essentially and actually the true shape, because the content 
of the Idea, which that shape expresses, is itself the true and real content 
It is a corollary from this , . that the Idea must be defined in and 
through itself as concrete totaUty, and thereby possess in itself the prin- 
ciple and standard of its particularization and determination in external 
appearance ® 

A recent critic, examining the plays from the standpoint of 
Freudian psychology, gratuitously denies the presence of any con- 
scious development, recognizing in the characters nothing more 
than the unconscious expression of an CBdipus complex.'^ In 
reality, thought and expression denote in Hugo 

eighth and tenth lectures of Cousin’s course, given on 12 June and 26 June 
1828 respectively. “Le monde des id-ees est cach4 dans le monde des faits 
Les faits en eux-m^mes et par leur c6t4 exterieur sont insigniiiants , mais, 
f4cond4s par la raison, ils manifestent l’id4e qu’ils enveloppent, deviennent 
raisonnables, intelligibles. . . . Sans doute on fait tres bien de recueillir 
les faits comme ils se passent; mais ce sont 1^ plutdt des mat4riaux pour 
rhistoire que I’histoire elle-m4me L’histoire proprement dite, Thistoire 
par excellence . . ne se trouve que dans le rapport des faits aux id6es. 
Le premier devoir de Thistorien philosophe est done de demander aux faits 
ce qu’ils signifient, rid4e qu’ils expriment. . . . Rappeler tout fait, m4me 
le plus particulier, k sa loi g4n4rale . . , examiner son rapport avec les 
autres faits 41ev4s aussi k leur loi, et de rappoits en rapports arriver 
jusqu’l. saisir celui de la particularit4 la plus fugitive k rid4e la plus 
g4n4rale d’une 4poque, e’est la la r4gle 4minente de Thistoire.” — ** Un grand 
homme . , . vient pour repr4senter une id4e, telle id4e et non pas telle autre, 
tant que eette id4e a de la force et vaut la peine d’etre repr4sent4e, pas avant, 
pas apr4s la cons4quence est qu’un grand homme paralt quand il doit 
parattre, quM disparatt quand il n’a plus rien k faire, qu’il nait et qu’il 
meurt k propos. . , . Un grand homme n’est pas un individu . . . ; sa 
fortune est de repr4senter mieux qu’aucun autre homme de son temps les 
id4es de ce temps, ses int4r4ts, ses besoins.” Ooura de pUlosopUe (Paris, 
Pichon et Pidier, 1828), pp, 12-13, pp 15-19. 

“Preface to Vorlesungen iiher die Asthetik (1835-38) The Introd/action 
to EegeVs Philosophy of Fine Art, trans by Bosanquet (London, Kegan 
Paul, 1905), p. 179. 

* Hermann Hugi in Grenchen, Les Dromes de K Hugo eospUqu^s par la 
psychanolyse (Solothurn, 1930) Charles Baudouin, Psyohanalyse de Victor 
Hngo (Geneva, 1943), considers the plays as the expression of a transcen- 
dental idealism. 
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un ^tre 

Intelligent, qui court droit au but qu’il r^va 


Analysis of the monologue from which our text is taken {Eernani^ 
iv 2), with its sequel at the conclusion of the act (iv 5), reveals 
the dialectical pattern- Thesis, Power; Antithesis, Weakness; Syn- 
thesis, Mercy. The prelude is a philosophy of history. Symbolically, 
the French poet views the structure of the imperial edifice as a 
pyramid, whose apex is a synthesis of liberty (the elective prin- 
ciple) and of authority. 

De la vient T^quilibre, et tou jours Vordre delate 


The whole scene is orchestrated with the same counterpoint.® In its 
rhetoric dialectical value attaches to two figures which occur with 
great frequency : antithesis and climax. The imagery realizes that 
union of the finite and the infinite in phenomenal representation 
of an absolute ideal which, according to Hegel, is the definition of 
art. The ternary rhythm of the Eomantic Alexandrine too has an 
unconscious relation to the logical pattern of XIXth century idealist 
thought. It is the organic principle, complementary to the dynamic 
enjamdement at work breaking down the traditional forms. The 
language is a creative synthesis of realism and poetry, and many 
are the passages m which the symphonic harmony of the verse 
identifies itself with the rhythm and with the expressive quali- 
ties of the words.® The esthetic principle in Hugo is total. 
Eernani is a " Gesamtkunstwerk,^^ breathing the whole spirit of the 
Eomantic Age. 


TJve University of British Columbia 


D. 0. Evaits 


® Lines 1461-92 Power, 1493-1510* Weakness—1 610-22: Power; 1523-60: 
Weakness. How fundamentally romantic is this opposition is brought out 
by Jacques Barzun in Bomanticisin and the Modem Bgo (Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1944), p. 70. 

® F Brunot, “ Les Romantiqnes et la langue po4tique,^^ in Le Romantisme 
et les Lettres (Editions Montaigne, 1929), Chapter i. 
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JULIEN BENDA AND HUGHES REBELL 

It IS a notable fact that Julien Benda, who is today one of 
Frances's foremost theorists of democracy, began his literary career 
as anythng but a democrat. His first book. Dialogues a Byzance 
(1900), composed in large part of articles he had written on the 
Dreyfus Case for La Revue blanche^ contains a strong current of 
Nietzschean contempt for the forms and principles of democracy, a 
contempt which is most evident in the ^ dialogue ^ entitled La 
Revanche du nche. The theory he advances here is a watered-down 
version of the Superman idea, in which M, Benda divides all of 
humanity into two classes, constituted by hereditary and biological 
factors and fated to hostility in their struggle for social domination. 
These two classes are the ^ aptes an bonheur ^ (defined here as the 
satisfaction of desires and needs) and the ^ inaptes.’ The former 
are the free, and happy, the strong, the healthy, the intelligent of 
the world ; the ^ inaptes ^ are the serfs, the weak, the unhappy, the 
stupid, the suffering — the great majority of mankind. To disarm 
and dominate their betters these serfs have invented humanitarian- 
ism ahd Christianity, the refuge of the disinherited, and are in a 
fair way to impose on the world their ^ prejudice ^ that no man is 
responsible for his own miseries. They cannot know liberty, for its 
concept IS beyond them ; all they know is a degrading equality. They 
are jealous of wealth, never realizing that money alone makes the 
economic wheels turn; and they would level all fortunes should 
they be fortunate enough to win the old struggle for power. They 
hate life, are pessimists, Christians, while the ^ aptes ^ are lovers of 
the cordial of existence, pagans, optimists. It is particularly since 
1789 that the values and ideas of the ^ inaptes^ have triumphed in 
Europe; the ^flot souffreteux^ is about to engulf the world. 

If the rise of the ^ suffering ^ to the final domination of society 
is to be prevented, then the representatives of human nobility in all 
its forms must band together in a coalition for patrician defense. 
The aristocracies of money, of birth and of intellect — ^the three 
great classes of the ^ aptes ^ — ^must form a union if they would 
continue their existence in the stagnant atmosphere of democracy. 
This union would be a natural product of the essential nature of 
the man of wealth, the man of wit and the man of title, for all these 
representatives of human superiority share the authoritarian spirit 
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and all are born opponents of the monotonous sameness of the 
democratic regime. Certain practical obstacles, of course, present 
themselves to any such coalition and it is not probable that Europe 
will soon see the symbolic trio Duclaux-Eeinach-Herve de Kerohant. 
But 


. . . quels que soient les noms des mandataires et la date de la signature, 
il se conclura ndcessairement, le traite d’alliance entre les trois expressions 
de la force Targent, la raison et Tesprit d’autorite Ce jour-1^, rxnvasion 
chretienne pourra consid^rer que ses progres sont gravement compromis, 
et que le monde appartient de nouveau a Tiddal des aptes au bonheur. Ce 
jour-1^, la Revolution — ^au lieu de nous apparattre comme une operation 
de chirurgie sociale douloureuse, sterile et d4cevante, substituant k un 
regime assurement inique un etat de stagnation d4finitif et imperfectible — 
nous apparaitra comme la plus bienfaisante des convulsions huinaines, 
puisqu’elle aura determine la secousse feconde, celle qui, detruisant I’antique 
superposition des individus et les soumettant k une profonde p4n4tration 
reciproque, leur aura permis ensuite de se r4tablir dans un nouvel ordre de 
densites sociales, sous une liegemome, eette fois, positiviste ^ 

This same idea of an alliance of the authoritarian forces of the 
world had been already expressed in 1894 by Hugues Eebell in a 
brochure entitled U Union des trois aristocraties. Eebell was, until 
his death in 1905, one of the leading purveyors of Nietzschean doc- 
trine in Prance and a fairly well known theorist of political re- 
action. He had been one of the first to present important portions 
of Thus Spahe Zarathustra in translation (in L'Eermitage for 
1893) and in 1894, the year of the appearance of L'Union des trois 
aristocraties, had attracted considerable attention with a poeticized 
version of certain Nietzschean theories in a collection entitled 
Chants de la pluie et du soleiL Had he lived a few years longer, he 
would undoubtedly have played an important role m the obstruc- 
tionist movement led by Maurras and Leon Daudet.^ 

Eebell sees in democratic rule only stupid equality, in the fall of 
the old hierarchy only ruin for intellectualism and nobility of life. 
Egalitarianism has brought the rich man to apologize for his wealth, 

^Julien Benda: Dialogues k Byzance, Paris (Editions de la Revue 
blanche), 1900, p. 92. 

®Por information on Rebell (by his true name, Georges Grassal) see 
Henri Mazel. Hugues Rebell,” Mercure de Frame, 54 (1905), pp. 481- 
502, Auriant. "Ba Jeunesse d’Hugues Rebell,” ibid, 217 (1930), pp. 
277-308; and Remy de Gourmont, ^‘JSTouveaux Masques,” ibid,, 24 (1897), 
pp. 67-88. 
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the titled gentleman to beg for inclusion in the vile plebe, the in- 
tellectual to prostitute himself to the masses for his daily bread. 
Christian humanitananism only leads men to cry out against the 
strong, declaring that: '"Nous ne voulons pas plus de superiorites 
intellectuelles que de superiorites sociales . . . vous, sots, malades, 
impuissants, vous etes les egaus des forts, des sains, des intelligents, 
c’est Parrot de notre justice, la nouvelle et la meilleure,^^ ® So, if 
they would survive, the nobiilty of birth and the nobility of money 
must unite against their common enemy, democracy. But their 
union will be weak and purposeless if they do not possess some ideal 
of social action ; it will be the function of the intellectual to forge 
this ideal for them and he must at all costs be enticed into the 
alliance. His situation is precarious enough in democracy to make 
it probable that he will wish to join them, for he has lost his old 
exemption from the law of the struggle-for-lif e and now lives only 
by pandering to the popular taste It will be the function of such 
men as Eebell to create this alliance, to attract the gentleman from 
his alcove and his stables, to teach the rich man to spend shame- 
lessly and freely, to persuade the intellectual to write with honesty 
and high purpose. And when they have succeeded in their cause, 
these makers of the union of tomorrow, the world will rise again 
from its Christian stagnation and desuetude and will become once 
more the dwelling-place of intellect and nobility of soul : 

Quand on aura compris qu’il n^est pas de plus funeste mensonge que 
eelui de T^galite des hommes, qu*il n’est pas de soci^id plus miserable que 
celle oti Ton ne reconnait aucune hi4rarcMe, quand cette richesse, eette 
noblesse, eette science qui se dissimulent ou se cachent aujourd’hui 
prendront conscience de leur valeur et, au lieu de demander pour le compte 
des autres, se battront poui leur propre cause, je vous assure qu’un nouvel 
ordre de choses se dessinera Pour nous . . nous ne cacherons point nos 
sentiments . . Jugeant que la nature cboisit certains dtres pour le 
pouvoir, nous d^testons les gouvernements fondes sur la souverainet4 de la 
populace et n'avons qu'un ddair, c’est eelui d’effacer de nos moeurs et de nos 
institutions le souvenir de Quatre-vingt-neuf * 

The very evident similarity of the two essays does not of course 
necessarily indicate that M. Benda borrowed the idea of La 
Revanche du riohe from Hugues Eebell. He may well have arrived 


®Hugues Rebell. L^nicn des trois anstocraties, Paris (Bibliothfeque 
Artistique et Litteraire), 1894, p. 26. 
p. 48. 
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independently at the same political solution as the apostle of 
Nietzschean reaction had a few years earlier. But it is at least 
interesting to note that at the outset of his career Fiancees great 
present-day defender of pure democracy was echoing the thoughts 
of one of the predecessors of Action fmngaise. Had he followed these 
ideas in his later writings, he would have been led, inevitably, into 
the paths of nationalism, militarism and Fascism. His evolution to 
his present position had been a long one ; it is all to the credit of 
his sense of social justice. 

Egbert J. Niess 


Harvard University 


THE “ D. T.” POEMS IN OVERBURY’S A WIFE 

Among the various elegiac and commendatory poems prefixed to 
later editions of Sir Thomas Overbury’s celebrated poem A Wife 
nowe a Widowe (1614) are three which bear the initials “ D. T.” 
There is no reason to doubt that all three are from the pen of the 
same man; and, as I hope to make apparent here, there is like- 
wise little room to doubt that file writer was Darnel Tuvill. Indeed, 
as long ago as 1856 this identification was conjecturally advanced, 
but without supportmg evidence, by Eimbault m his edition of 
Overbury’s works.^ 

Strong presumptive evidence of identity is to be seen in the fact 
that m five of the six works now known to have been written by 
TuviU, his authorship is acknowledged, either on the title-page or 
in prefatory epistles, by the bare use of the imtials " D. T.” This, 
in turn, is negatively supported by the 8TG entries of only two 
other writers bearing these initials : Daniel Tilenus (8TG 3406?’- 
34073) and Daniel Tossanus (8TG 34144-34145), the nature of 
whose works almost automatically precludes the ascription of the 
Overbury poems to either of them. Moreover, the presence of the 
“ D. T.” poems among several other sets of poems bearmg initials 
confidently ascribed to writers of some literary note — ^William 

1 The Miscellaneous Woils in Prose and Verse of Str Thomas Overhurp, 
Knt, ed. Edward F Rimbault (Library of Old Authors- London, 1890).’ 
On the first appearance of these initials Eimbault notes, p 279 • “ Probably 
the same person vho wrote Essaies PoUtvake and MoraU, lond. 1608 12mo. 
His name is unknown.” 

3 
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was in press (May^ 1616) ; and second, that the prosecution was 
opened by Sir Henry Montague,® Tnviirs patron and the dedicatee 
of two of his books J 

So far as is known, Tuvill published no volume of poetry. But 
his reading of the poets appears from almost every page of his prose 
works, and his own dabbling with verse may be followed in his 
customary translating of the Classic fragments he quotes. These, 
if not remarkable as poetry, are generally adequate and easy — of a 
level, I should say, with the three performances in A Wife. Fur- 
thermore, though their scope is far too limited to authorise con- 
fident assertion, the three D T.” poems in A Wife oSer, to any- 
one intimately acquainted with TuvilPs usual turn of expression, 
certain highly characteristic locutions. Distinctively Tuvillian, for 
instance, is the substitution of the comparative- for the simple 
adjective in their chaster influence ® and the contrast of 
inward-outward in So faire without, so free from spot within 
and in the inward worth,/ The outward carriage ” ® is almost a 

® See DNB, entries “Carr, Robert” and ‘‘Montagu, Sir Henry”; also 
Andrew Amos, The Great Oyer of Poxsomng (London, 1856), pp 122-24. 

The Dove and the Serpent (1614) and Christian Purposes and Mesolu- 
txons (1622). 

® Sig 4, Extremely common in Tuviirs books; compare Essaies PoUtiohe, 
and Morall (1608), ‘‘ruder ignorance,” “vnriper youtb” (sigs. A3^, F2v) ; 
Essay eSi Morall and Theologioall (1609), “slower apprehension,” “cor- 
rupter times ” (sigs. B6, Bll) ; The Dove and the Serpent (1614), “nobler 
bosome,” “weaker pride” (sigs. A3, C3); Asylum Veneris (1616), “ dis- 
creeter admiration,” “diuiner complement” (sigs. C3^, G) — and twenty- 
one other instances; Christian Purposes and Resolutions (1622), “profaner 
mindes,” “younger Vnicornes ” (sigs. M2, M6) ; St Pauls Threefold Cord 
(1636), “darker bowels,” “unriper age” (sigs. B9, L3v). 

® Sigs A3, A3^ Of the many instances that could be adduced, compare 
with these the following* EPM, “inward disposition . . . outward impos- 
ture” (Q 3 r“v)^ “conceiue of their inward disposition, by their outward 
conversation ” (F8) ; EMT, “ outward markes of Priesthood . . . , impuritie 
. . . m their hearts” (Bll), “countenance the outward action with some 
inward pitty” (DIO); DdS, “compose thy inward minde, that thy out- 
ward carnage may continually be calme ” (B2) ; AF, “ This inward Beauty, 
graced with outward comelinesse” (A3v), “least want of grace in their 
outward gesture, might make their inward goodnesse liable to miscon- 
struction” (D3) ; CPAR, “It is not the beauty of outward obiectes that 
attractes his Eye” (GIO), “If the in-side of the Vessel be not cleane, let 
the out-side bee as glorious as it will ...” (KIO); SPTG^ “inward, and 
spirituall man . . . outward Man” (N8). 
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mania with him. Other Tuvillian usages may be seen in mnr- 
dermg hand, [w]oaded in gniltlesse blood,^^ in Convre-fen 
Bell,^’ and Settled affections.^^ 

Finally, a sonnet in the Epilogue to the Asylum Venens — 
judiciously, though silently, borrowed — reads almost as if Tuvill 
were deliberately annotating Overbury’s poem: 

Who doth desire, that chast his wife should be 
First be he true, for truth doth truth deserue 
Then such he be, as she his worth may see. 

And one man still credit with her deserue. 

Not toying kinde, nor causelessely vnkinde; 

Not stirring thoughts, nor yet denying right, 

Not spying faults, nor in plaine errors blinde, 

Neuer hard hand, nor euer raines too light. 

As farre from want, as far from vaine expense; 

The one doth force, the later doth intice; 

Allow good companie, but keep from thence, 

All filthie mouthes, that glorie in their vice. 

This done, thou hast no more, but leaue the rest, 

To Virtue, Fortune, Time, and Womens brest. 

The doctrinaire D. T.^^ who bolstered his arguments with those 
lines was, at any rate, eminently qualified to contribute to the grow- 
ing corpus of Oyerbunana. 

John Leon Lievsay 

The Folger Shakespeare Library 


Sig. 4 j compare Asylum Veneris, sig C^, an outward dye, not woaded 
with any giace or abilities.*'' My italics. 

^’•Sig 4^, compare Asylum Veneris, sig. L4, “But the Couvre-feu Bell 
hath alreadie rung,** 

Sig A3. I do not find this identical combination in Tuvill, yet it is 
exactly what might be expected. He seldom uses affection without a pre- 
ceding adjectival modifier; and settled is of fairly common occurrence in his 
works. Compare the following phrasal combinations* EPM, “vnsetled 
iudgement** (P6v) ; FJMT, “setled countenance** (14); DdS, “setled 
truthes** (D) , AV, “setled Grauitie** (D3) ; BPM, “vehement affection,** 
“charitable affection,** “disordinate . , . affection” (D4, 1)5, G4); BMT, 
“irregular affections** (02); DdS, “singular affection” (FS^); CPAR, 
“louing affection,** “vnbrideled Affection** (B, E4) ; 8PTC, “sinister 
affections,** “froward Affection,” “passionate Affection” (E3, FIO^, P). 

i®Sig K From Book III of Sir Philip Sidney*s AroadJia (ed. 1598), 
sigs. Ii4^-Ii5; reprinted in JBnglands Parnassus (1600), ed, Charles Craw- 
ford (Oxford, 1913), pp. 27-28. 
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THE EMBLBME POE DECEMBER IN THE 
8HEPEEARDE8 CALENDER 

To the text of each eclogue of The 8hephearde$ Calender is ap- 
pended an Embleme/^ Spenser uses the word emlleme rather 
loosely, explaining what he means by equating it, in January, April, 
June, July, August, September, with poesye} Some of the em- 
blemes would be suitable for the imprese popular in the time, such 
as that for November, which was Marofs impresa^ or Willyes for 
August: Vinto non vitto. Others, as for February and March, go 
beyond the few words permitted to an %mpresa.^ The motto for 
December has always been lacking, though copies of the first edition 
show in the proper place the heading Cohns Embleme,^^ with the 
space between it and the prmter^s ornament below that is normal 
when a motto of one line is used. The embleme for October is 
curious, with its etc,^ and the Glosse implies that there should be one 
for Piers as well as for Cuddle. So two emblemes out of twelve 
are imperfect. Hughes supplied an embleme for December * 

Vivitur ingenio, caetera mortis erunt. 

This fits the idea admirably, but there is no reason to suppose it the 
motto Spenser had in mind. Incidentally, it does not have the 
flavor of the other emblems, which usually involve a jingle of sound, 
if by no more than rime, or suggest the motto of an impresa , these 
qualities are least evident in those for April, but even they still 
have an allusive quality, reminding the reader of a scene instead of 
stating an idea directly ; the embleme supplied by Hughes is a plain 
assertion. 

At the very end of the Calender stands a motto that in its repeti- 
tion of sound, its brevity, its cryptic quality, resembles but perhaps 
surpasses some of those attached to the eclogues. It seems isolated, 
even meaningless where it stands, having no obvious relation to 
anything. The verses that precede it, the envoy of the poem, 

^For a poesie as the motto of an tmpresa, see Samuel Daniel, Works 
(Spenser Society), iv. 17, 22, 25; v, 298, 302 
^‘‘Tlie mot or posie of an Impresa may not exceedee three words 
(Samuel Daniel, To the Friendly Reader, before The Worthy Tract of 
Paulus JovmSf containing a Discourse of rare inventions, "both military and 
Amorous, called Imprese, Works iv, 25), 
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corresponding to the verses To His Boolce at the beginning, seem to 
form a suitable eonelnsion, rendering anything further superfluous. 
To this motto no editor has given ‘any attention; the Yariorum 
records no comment. It is printed in the same type as the emblems 
for the various months and would fit the space left between Colins 
Emhleme and the printer^s ornament at the end of December,® 
But what of its meaning, allowing for the indirectness suited to an 
impresa ? The glosse says of the missing embleme for December : 

The meaning whereof is that all thinges perish and come to theyr 
last end.^^ This is true of merce, which means wares, goodes, mer- 
chandise, referring to the perishing riches of the world. The glosse 
continues: ^‘^workes of learned wits and monuments of Poetry 
abide for ever,"^^ This is true of mercede, the reward of the poet, 
fame, which does not perish but is the monument of brass spoken 
of by Horace. Merce perishes, but not mercede. Something of this 
appears in lines in October, also on the poet : 

Cuddle, the prayse is better than the price, 

The glory eke much greater then the gayne (19-20) . 


Perhaps a printer directed to put Merce non mercede after the last 
eclogue put it instead after the last verses he saw, those of the 
envoy. At any rate, it seems hkelj that the words were intended 
as Colins embleme. 


Duke University 


Allah H. Gilbeet 


HABINGTON’S CA8TABA AND THE DATE OE HIS 
MARRIAGE 

Arber states that the marriage of William Habington and Lucy 
Herbert, daughter of the first Lord Powis, took place between 
1630 and 1633 : later than which it cannot be : as the anniversary 
of his weddmg day is celebtated in verse.^^ ^ Probably following 

® Professor Charles G. Osgood, editor of the Bhepheardes Calender in the 
Variorum Spenser, and Professor Don Cameron Allen have kindly examined 
rotographs of the Huntington copy. See also H. Oskar’s Sommer’s facsi- 
mile, iLiondon 1890 

^ Castara, London, 1870, p. 4. The poem to which Arber refers is '' Loves 
Aniversarie,” Oustara, London, 1634, p. 73. 
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the lead of Arber^ A. H. BtiUen gives the date of the marriage as 

sometime between 1630 and 1633/^ ^ 

There is evidence to show that this event, so important to the 
poet and to his book, occurred m the spring of 1633. In several 
poems which appear in the first edition of Dastard (1634), Habing- 
ton laments the absence of his mistress. In the first of these, he 
complains of her absence in the country.® In the next, he men- 
tions the town of Marlow, and Seymours, the house in which 
she was living.^ In the next, he implies that he has been denied 
access to Seymours.^^ ^ In another poem of the series,® he men- 
tions the spring , and in an address to the house of Seymours 
he mentions the spring agam.'’' 

Since the leases to Seymours were not assigned to Eleanor 
Herbert, Lucy’s mother, until 1633,® it is evident that Habington 
could not have been denied the premises before 1633 unless the 
Herberts took possession before the lease was signed, which is not 
likely, and we may suppose that the marriage had not taken place 
before the spring of 1633. 

The first edition of Oastara was entered in the Stationers' 
Begister on March 21st, 1633/34,® and the poem which marks the 
anniversary of the wedding appears in this edition; consequently, 
as Arber points out, the marriage must have taken place in 1633 
The signs of spring which Habington mentions in the poems ad- 
dressed to Castara at Seymours could not have appeared much 
before the end of February; therefore, we may assume that the 
wedding came late in February or in March of 1633, quite probably 
during the latter month. 

Homee C. Combs 

Washi7igton Vmversity 


^ D N B , vin, p 858. 

® Castara^ London, 1634, p 24. 

p. 25. 

® Ihtd , p, 27 
® Jh%d , p 28. 

’ Jhtd , p. 33. 

^Victoria County JSistory of Buckingham, nr (1925), p. 74. 

• A Transcript of Ue Segisters of the Company of Stationers of London, 
15o4-1640 Edited by Edward Arber. 6 toL, London, 1877, iv, p. 288. 
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COWLEY^S PINDAE 

Cowley^s study of the text and critical apparatus of Pindar has 
never been doubted; but thanks to his Latin paraphrases and the 
glosses on his translations of the Second Olympic and the First 
Nemeaean, one is able to place one^s finger on the exact edition that 
Cowley used. As Shafer pointed out many years ago,^ there were 
numerous editions available to Cowley. Three of these editions had 
distinct Latin versions. The Stephanus translation of 1560 was the 
earliest and the 1616 translation of Schmidt as well as the 1620 
metaphrastic version of Benedictus are based on it. The Bene- 
dictus text also contains a paraphrastic translation of great full- 
ness, but it is the metaphrastic version, with the sort of variants 
that one finds whenever a man of the seventeenth century quotes 
Latin, that Cowley adopted. A few lines from the third stanza of 
the Second Olympic suggest the method that is followed in both 
of Cowley^s Latin translations. 

Cowley 

Actorum autem vel jure vel injuria infectum ne Tempus quidem omnium 
pater possit reddere operum finem Sed Oblivio cum sorte prospera fiat. 
Bonis enim a gaudiis malum molestum domitum pent, quando divina sors 
mittit de caelo altas divitias. 

Benedictus ( Metapkrasis ) 

Actorum autem lure vel iniuriae infectum ne tempus quidem omnium 
parens possit reddere operum finem. Sed oblivio soite cum prospera esse 
possit. Bonis enim a gaudiis malum perit odiosum domitum Quando 
divina sors miserit sursum opes altas. 

Stephanus 

Antea actorum autem operum finem & cum mre & praeter ius, infectum 
ne ipsum quidem tempus omnium parens possit reddere: sed oblivio, sorte 
cum prosjera esse possit. Boms enim a gaudiis malum pent odiosum 
domitum* quando Dei numen mittit tandem opes altas. 

Schmidt 

Factorum autem j‘usteque & praeter jus, infectum, ne quidem Tempus 
omnium parens possit efiScere, operum finem. Oblivio autem eorum sorte cum 
feliei feri potest. Bonis enim a gaudiis, malum perit odiosum superatum, 
quando Dei numen mittit emmus beatitatem excelsam. 

^fhe English Ode to 16S0 {Princeton, 1918), pp. 56-7; see also J. 
Loiseau, Abraham Cowley (Paris, 1931), p. 351. 
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The verbal similarities that exist between the Latin version of 
Cowley and that of Benedietns indicate that Cowley patterned his 
translation on the French metaphrase. The dependence of Cowley 
on Benedietns may be further indicated by comparing the scholia. 
Schmidt’s scholia is sometimes taken over by Benedietns^ but there 
are enough additions in the French text that are adopted by Cowley 
to suggest that when Schmidt and Benedietns have an annotation 
in common; the latter is Cowley’s anthority. The notes taken over 
from Benedietns edition for the Second Olympic are^ 1. 1 (B. 36), 
1, 2 (B. 38), 1. 3 (B. sig. C iv), 1. 4 (B. 39), 2. 1 (B. 41), 2 2 
(B. 42) (B. 37); 2. 3 (B. 42), 3. 1 (B. 44, trans. by Cowley), 5. 2- 
3 (B. 50); 5, 4 (B 37), 5. 5 (B. 52), 7. 1 (B. 56), 7. 2 (B. 57), 7. 3 
( B. 58 ) , 9. 2 (B. 62 ) . The other notes seem to have been supplied by 
Cowley from his own vast fund of classical learning though at times 
he follows the hints of Benedietns. The story of Ino and Semele 
at 3. 2 is added in this way and so is the full story of Oedipus at 4 2. 
The references to Homer at 7. 1 and to Vergil at 7 2 are given by 
Benedietns, but Cowley looked up the quotation. 

I suppose it IS not much to point out this relationship, but it may 
give someone a clearer idea of how Cowley worked and a more 
patient scholar than I might like to demonstrate at some length 
Cowley’s method of translation and the sources of the annotations 
on his original odes. 

Doit Camebok Allejt 


W. E. LEOl^AED’S AHJSTOTATIONS m A COPY OF 
POEMS 1916’1917 

The late Professor William Ellery Leonard’s Poems 1916-1917, 
privately printed, bears no date of publication. A copy of this 
somewhat rare book was presented in 1925 to Charles Bulger, now 
Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Akron, by 
Leonard, His attitude toward Germany and the Allies is explained 
in the final sentence of the Preface (page 8) : Hence it is that 
^ justice to Germany,’ rather than ^ above the battle,’ is the dominant 
note in these pages — ^justice to Germany, with hatred, however, 
to none of her foemen, except the arch-f oemen. Ignorance, Slander, 
and Hj/pocrisy.” Various notes in the author’s handwriting are 
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of interest and are perhaps elsewhere unrecorded. These notes 
and annotations are as follows. 

1. On the front inside cover: 

Note These jottings in rhyme, wiitten during the war-fury in protest 
against the utterly uncritical and unjust attitude of America, partake to 
be sure of the belligeiency of the times; yet, deducing [stc] a few casual 
martial notes of defiance against the martial notes around me, I^d say 
the general sound W€fc6 is to me still acceptable, certainly far nearer the 
truth (as time is showing) than the states of mind to which it was a 
reaction The volume has not circulated much — even privately — ^but may 
sometime be of interest as a contemporary record. 

WEL 

An arrow drawn to the fly leaf indicates an afterthought : 

Many of the verses were published in newspapers and non-de-script maga- 
zines under the pseudon , " Oliver Ames.” 

2. Written on the fly leaf is the following inscription : 

For Charles Bulger, on the occasion of his receiving his Doctor's degree, 
from his colleague — ^William Ellery Leonard. 

Jan 1925, 

Madison, Wis. 

3. On page 6 of the Preface Leonard says that under President 
Wilson our foreign policy has progressed toward neutrality and 
has opportunity now to assist, 'perhaps to lead, in the restoration 
of peace and the reconstruction of Europe.^^ Leonard has under- 
scored the words within the quotation marks. Written in the 
margin opposite is a note : 

I missed my guess here^’ — see accompanying off print of letter to N. Y. 
NaUon ^ 

4. At the foot of page 8 of the Preface, just below the printed 
date, January, IQl*?,” stands the penned note: 

^The off print of which he speaks is a column length letter (cs, 109, 
Jan. 24, 1920) under the caption, “The Man With the Yellow Streak” 
Written on the off print are a few notes in Leonard's hand In the letter 
the printed words, “ this ’plausible document,^* are underscored by him, 
and in the margin opposite is written “ == League of Nations of course.” 
Following the printed date at the end of the letter, “January 1,” is 
written “ 1920”; and under this in turn is written “written July 1919.” 
After the printed pseudonym, “ Eobert Wylie Weldon,” Leonard has signed 
his initials, “ = WEL,” Below Ms pseudonym he has penned (by way 
of explaining it) ; “ Wiley Well-Done! ” 
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Written toward the end of 1916 — and years before overwhelming evidence 
of the tiuth of these contentions was forthcoming Intelligence did not 
need more evidence than was available from the start 

5. The poem The Frankenstein begins on page 25 ; under 
the title IS a printed excerpt . This Monster without a soul, this 
man-made Mockery, the Frankenstein of States, the Shame and 
Terror of Civilization — ^Newspaper Editonaiy^ On paa:e 26 
Leonard has written the following footnote : 

Yet, if I had but reperused it myself, I would have noted that Fianken- 
stein was the name, not of the monster, but of the man who made it! 

6, " The Myth,” on page 42 begins with the words, The prophet 
speaks”; there is a superscription after the word prophet and a 
printed footnote * I can not bring myself to mention his name. 
He IS now dead.” Under this Leonard has written : 

Josiah Royee, Prof. Philosophy, Harvaid Univ 

Charles Duffy 

Unwersity of Akron 


T. S. ELIOT, MARY QUEEN OP SCOTS, AND 
GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT 

Wallace Fowlie, in his brilliant study of T. S. Eliofs poetry 
^comme un jeu du temps, ^ writes of ^East Coker, ^ in the Four 
Quartets: 

Le premier vers ‘ In my beginning is my end ’ et le dernier vers : * In my 
end is my beginning ’ rappellent ^inscription <iui se trouvait sur la chaise 
de Marie, reine d’l&cosse • * En ma fin est mon commencement.' Eliot, par 
son premier vers, annonce le dilemne temporel de Fliomme le commence- 
ment d’une vie humaine est d4jA un acheminement vers la fin de cette vie ; 
et par son dernier vers, il constate le paradoxe spiritual de Phomme la fin 
de la vie terrestre marque le vrai commencement, celui de Vautre r4alit4.^ 

lu the most recent examination of the Four Quartets^ Raymond 
Preston repeats this ascription to the motto of Mary, Queen of 
Scots.^ 

^Wallace Fowlie, ‘T. S. Eliot — la podsie comme un jeu du temps/ in 
La PureU dam VArt, Montreal, 1941, pp. 78-9. 

* Raymond Preston, ^ Four Quartets^ Rehearsed, Hew York and London, 
1946, p. 24 : “ We might call the next Quartet [* East Coker ' Variations 
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There is no question that Mary Stuart embroidered on her chair 
the motto — ^there is ample evidence of her accomplishments in 
embroidery. But behind the chair of Mary stands the figure of 
Guillaume de Machaut, whose rondel enunciates, with curious 
anticipation of Eliot’s treatment, this ‘ Theme of Mary, Queen of 
Scots ’ : 

Ma fin est mon commencement 
Et mon commencement ma fin 

Et teneure vraiement 

Ma fin est mon commencement 

Mes tiers chans. 113 fois senlement 
Se retiograde et einsi fin. 

Ma fin est mon commencement 
Et mon commencement ma fin ® 

It IS interesting to note the play in the fifth and sixth lines, itself 
like un jeu du temps ^ 

It is possible that Mary Stnart^s motto had currency in the 
sixteenth century (and here her tutelage by Eonsard should cer- 
tainly be borne in mind), though Machaut himself seems not to 
have been well known at this time. About Mr. Eliot there is no 
uncertainty : he has stated ® that he has certainly never read this 
poem. But Machaufs poem estabhshes the theme evoked by Eliof s 
lines with greater validity than the simple motto ^ En ma fin est 
mon commencement ’ embroidered on Mary^s chair. 

E. J. SOHOECK 

Princeton^ New Jersey 


on a Theme of Mary, Queen of Scots % for although the poem begins with 
an inversion of the theme, the motto stated in its original form at the end 
informs and unifies the whole pattern. . . ” 

® Machaut, PoSstes Lyriques, ed, V. Chichmaref, Paris, 1909, n, 575 
*Of this ‘canonically written rondeau’ Paul Henry Lang writes (Music 
in Western Cwiheation, New York, 1941, p. 155) that “it marks a step 
beyond the simple chace and leads to the intricate canonic art which was to 
appear in the following century. It is a composition of complicated con- 
struction, written so that all three voices are capable of double employ- 
ment, that is, they may be sung either forward or backward ” 

*In a private letter, January, 1947. 
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A. E. HOHSMAH AND THE NEW PEEPECT OF THE 
AMBROSIAN 

In the year 1910 the late Alfred Housman contributed to the 
Classical Review ^ a brief critique of Msgr. Aehille Hatties mono- 
graph on some fragments of an ancient codex of Juvenal recently 
discovered in the Ambrosian Library. With the new* prefect’s 
general conclusions Housman picks no quarrel, but in a final para- 
graph he reveals both his humanity and his inhumanity: 

It was a fine August morning which placed m Monsignore Haiti’s hand 
the envelope containing this fragment, and he gives us leave to imagine 
the trepidation with which he opened it and the joy with which he dis- 
co\ered that the parchment was m two pieces instead of one When a 
scholar is so literary as all this, it would be strange if he were quite 
accurate • accordingly his transcript of the text has three misprints in its 
second line, he quotes from the Classical Review of 1809, he has discovered, 
and frequently cites, an edition of Juvenal by J P Postgate; Friedlandei’s 
edition he provides with Aumer Kungen, and confers on Mr Chatelain the 
baptismal name of Hemilius 

At least three of the errors which Housman cites (“1809” for 
^^1909”, Aumer Kungen^^ for Anmerkungen^^; “Hemilius’’ 
for “Aemilius”) are so obvious as to suggest the possible pec- 
cability of “Adam seriveyn.” But it eanpot be denied that the 
prefect was peculiarly unfortunate in attributing an edition of 
Juvenal to J. P. Postgate; for though the latter was the general 
editor of the series in which it appeared, its particular editor was 
none other than our modest reviewer himself ! 

All his Latinity shrunk to the two narrow words, he now lies 
buried in Ludlow churchyard under a horizontal slab inscribed 
“ Hie Jacet A. E. H.” He who was ever a Salopian in sympathy 
is at long last one by local habitation. As for the sometime prefect, 
the simple Latin legend on his tomb m the grotto of St, Peter’s 
tells us that he died Pius XI. 

Egbert J. Kane 

Ohio State University 


^ XXIV, 161. 
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OVID’S MULBEEEY IN MILTON’S PRO 8E DEFEN8I0 
Milton uses the following scrap of Latin verse 
Poma alba ferebat, 

Qui post nigra tulit Morns { Col ed , ix, 208 ) 

It IS adapted from Ovid : 

An, quae poma alba ferebat, 

Ut nunc nigra ferat contactu sanguinis arbor {Met 4 51-2) 

The tree is identified as the mulberry or morus {Met, 4. 90), and 
the second line is adapted to fit it to Milton^s attack on Alexander 
More {Morus), 

Allan H. Gilbert 

Duke University 


REVIEWS 


English LiteraturS in the Seventeenth Century, IBOO-lddO, By 
Douglas Bush. Oxford: OTJP, 1945. Pp vi -4-621, $7.60. 

Chapters eight, nine, ten, and twelve, dealing respectively with 
political, scientific, and religions thought, and with Milton, are 
the outstanding features of this book. Its great omission, for 
which its title gives no warning, is the drama. Its scheme does 
not admit Shakespeare the dramatist though it salutes Shakespeare 
the Christian humanist and bearer of the tradition that comes 
from Plato and Cicero down through Erasmus and others to such 
men as Spenser, Hooker, Daniel, Chapman, and J onson.” J onson ap- 
pears only as poet, epigrammatist, and critic, and the most interest- 
ing reference to his plays recalls that m his dedication of Volpone to 
the Two Universities he defended the doctrine that a great poet is 
first of all a good man. His epigrams (the " ripest of his studies) 
and poems, viewed in the light of Timber, are seen as the offspring 
of his ethical conception of art — " a strong, massive, symmetrical 
pyramid, if not ^ a Star-ypointing ^ one Bush acknowledges that 
Jonson is almost a stranger to the realms of ^ Full fathom five ^ and 
^The EetreaV and to the unquiet regions that were within the 
range of Bonnets cynical or passionate dramatic force, but he 
warns Donne’s modern devotees ” that they have seldom grasped 
the breadth and depth of Spenser, Jonson, and Milton.” 

Donne’s modern devotees may well object to the campaign 
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against them m almost every chapter of this book. Idolaters like 
the girl and hierophants like the professor in Mark Schorer^s story 
Boy in Summer Sun will aecnse Bush of bad taste. Revaluators 
who compare bits of Paradise Lost with the short pieces of the 
metaphysical poets or with the dramatic texture of Shakespeare 
will resent his fair charge that they are idlers. Some unfairness 
may be read by most of ns into his contrast of Donne’s metaphor 
of the new-discovered America as applied to a woman’s body with 
Bacon’s use of it to symbolize the discoveries of Science and with 
Spenser’s application of it to his ideal fairyland. Few of those 
who are entitled to an opinion will challenge Bush’s preference for 
the piety of Bishop Andrewes’ prayers to the ‘^^repetitious expan- 
siveness/’ the ^^masochistic exhibitionism” and the brooding, 
agitated egoism and unrestraint” of Donne’s Devotions^ or his 
aspersion of Donne’s religious love and wonder as less genuine than 
Sir Thomas Browne’s. To call the spiritual nourishment of Donne’s 
sermons thin in comparison wuth Whichcote’s Aphorisms gives the 
latter an edge that is perhaps mainly due to their genre But Bush 
does not wage a sniping campaign and he challenges openly on the 
mam ground that, while the gieatest artists dominate and unify 
experience, . . . Donne’s fragments of experience remain fragments, 

. . his sensibility is not unified but multiple” Believing that 

Donne’s wit was too often the voice of the discontents and liber- 
tine consolations of intellectuals who had outgrown the old veri- 
ties,” Bush attacks the standard dogma of our time ” that Donne 
embodied the unified sensibility that Milton was to split up,” He 
refuses to consider Donne the poet apart from Donne the theo- 
logian, priest, and courtier, and so he cannot understand why 
" Donne’s orthodoxy and uniformity should appeal less to the 
modern mind than Milton’s independent creed.” 

In spite of his prosecution of Donne for the weaknesses that 
modern taste has misvalued, no one knows better than Bush how to 
use Donne’s ‘^‘^wit, intensity, learning, and intellectual pressure” 
or his personal intimacy, everyday realism, and verbal and metrical 
power ” as touchstones in measuring other metaphysicals. Though 
ins recognition of the unmatched power of metaphysical poetry 
to embody the sensuous apprehension of thought,” may not satisfy 
its admirers, he insists no more firmly than does the carefully im- 
partial Robert Sharp (in From Donne to Dryden) that subjectivity 
and indifference to general truths are metaphysical characteristics, 
or that metaphysical wit died of its own excesses before Paradise 
Lost was born. Bush’s contempt for the pernicious anaemia of 
the secular metaphysical muse, dwindling from cosmic audacities 
to pretty, labored, eccentric artifice,” may do some injustice to the 
Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with Ease,” but when he comes to 
a great talent like Marvell’s he does not yield to Mr. Leavis in per- 
ception of why it is that the Horatian Ode'is a perfect triumph of 
civilization, unique in English.” It is instructive to compare Mr. 
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Leavis’ unfavorable comparison of Gomus with the Dialogue he- 
tween the Resolved Soul and Created pleasure (in Revaluation, p. 
28) on the ground of MarvelFs fusion of a wide range of maturely 
valued interests in his wit and of his seriousness, the finer wisdom 
of a ripe civilization,^^ with Bush’s more relevant location of the 
Dialogue relatively to Donne and Vaughan in the metaphysical 
tradition and in the tradition of Platonic humanism relatively to 
the fable of the “ Choice of Hercules,” with its roots reaching back 
to Prodicus and its topmost branch ending in Cowley’s The Soul. 

Another comparison between English Literature in the Seven- 
teenth Century and Revaluation may be drawn on the basis of Mr. 
Leavis’ protest against the stubborn survival, ^^m spite of the 
recent readjustment of perspective ” upon Mr Waller’s service in 
reforming our numbers,” of the view that the line of development 
of the heroic couplet stretches from Waller to Denham, to Dry den, 
to Pope. The Ime,” says Mr. Leavis, one-dimensionally still, 
“runs from Ben Jonson (and Donne) through Carew to Marvell 
to Pope.” Bush’s interest m the evolution of the couplet is two- or 
three-dimensional. He sees it “ forwarded by the translators of the 
ancient elegiac distich like Marlowe and Heywood ” and especially 
Sandys “in his Ovid, seekmg literalness and compression more 
than ornament ” and contributing to the “ development of neo- 
classical poetic diction ” hardly less than did Drayton m the often 
closed and antithetical couplets of England's Heroical Epistles. 
Beside Jonson we see a minor figure like Sir John Beaumont 
making his symptomatic contribution to the evolution of the closed 
couplet and in the critical dimension advancing it through the 
verse-essay, To his late Majesty, concerning the True Form of Eng- 
lish Poetry In the practice of the couplet we are reminded that 
Denham and Godolphin stood beside Waller, whose indebtedness to 
Fairfax was familiar to Dryden. And beside Fairfax and the 
others already named Bush sees the couplet as stemming from 
troops of minors; Hall, Drummond, Sylvester, Henry King, Lord 
Falkland, Cartwright, and more. Mr. Leavis’ “ line ” has become 
a stream fed by half the poetic springs of the century though among 
those springs Donne is not included. 

The basic evolutionary problem of the century as Bush regards 
it is the cultural change lymg roughly between Peacham’s “em- 
phasis on religion and virtue united with good letters and knightly 
exercises and his constant appeal to classical precept and example ” 
in the Complete Gentleman (1622) and Francis Osborn’s repudia- 
tion of the “ humanistic ideal m the interest of practical experience, 
mundane utility and success, and Chesterfieldian savoir faire ” in 
the Advice to a Son (1656). No thesis is formulated and there is 
no attempt to indict a nation or an age, but the drift is clear in 
the cross-currents of the character which finally abandon Earle’s 
admirable Polonian old man and his “ immortal Hodge,” so unlike 
“ the peasant of modern fiction, since he has ^ reason enough to doe 
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his busmesse;, and not enough to be idle or melancholy/ Bush is 
frank in his preference for the early essayists and character-writers, 
who rarely scrutinize the fundamentals of orthodox religion and 
morality,” to Samuel Butler, Osborn, and Eichard Whitlock, the 
sceptics who learned more from Montaigne and Charron than they 
did from Bacon. 

The treatment of Bacon is rather tender. While recognizing 
that his dream of a scientific Summa was scholastic and rhetorical 
and that many illustrations of his idols can be found in his . . . 
natural histories,” Bush, though he refers vaguely to Whitehead, 
essentially contradicts Whitehead^s assertion that by thinking 
qualitatively and not quantitatively ” Bacon “ completely missed 
the tonality which lay behind the success of seventeenth century 
science ” ^ While acknowledging Bacon’s mathematical shortcoming 
Bush sees him as representing a transitional phase of escape from 
the medieval qualitative conception of matter,” and as ^^a link 
between Campanella and Leibniz ” (though not between G-ahleo 
and ISTewton), thanks to ^^iis fusion of a limited mechanism with 
dynamism.” ^ Thus Bacon is saved from the charge of Baconianism 
and we hear nothing but the tragic irony in his hope ; Only let 
the human race recover the right over nature which belongs to it 
by divine bequest, and let power be given it, the exercise thereof 
will be governed by sound reason and true religion.” It is left for 
the Cartesians and finally for Hobbes, ^^the new Protagoras, who 
made absolute Bacon’s divorce between philosophy and religion,” to 
sever “ the golden chain that bound nature and man to God.” ® 
Bush’s sympathy both m the chapters on science and religion is 
with the men who, like the later Cambridge Platomsts and Milton, 
tried and failed to repair the broken chain. He sets the Cambridge 
group in the main stream of philosophy by making them ^Hhe 
founders of British idealism,” and sees in their doctrine of right 
reason something like a final Justification for Henry More’s faith 
in a perpetual peace and agreement betwixt Truth & Truth, be 
they of what nature or kind soever.^’ Bush accepts the implica- 
tions of his attachment to the Cambridge men for the history of 
philosophy generally, and does not hesitate to move Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, the Bacon of metaphysics and epistemology,^’ out of 
the main stream though in an earlier chapter his real importance 
in the history of philosophy ” is acknowledged. 

^ A, N. Whitehead, Science and the Modem World, New York, 1925, p. 66. 
® English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, jp 26C Perhaps 
the best justification of Bush’s statement to be found in Bacon is that in 
Eovum Organum, n, viii, and the discussion of the doctrine of forms in 
II, ix, but to the present writer they seem inconclusive. Perhaps the best 
support for Bush’s view is to be found in Bacfm’s conception of heat as 
involving motion. 

® Ihid., p. 349. Of. the final word of regret there that modern religions 
of man and nature . . . cut loose from the seventeenth century Platomsts’ 
deep roots of Christian faith and right reason.” 

4 
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It would be quite unfair to imply that Bush makes any pretense 
of rewriting the history of philosophy anent science, religion^ or 
even politics. The best features of his eighth chapter are its 
recognition of the intrinsic interest of the Puritan vision of a Chris- 
tian society and its meaning for literature, its analysis of a chang- 
ing Calvinism as a kind of literary substratum, and its tracing of 
the roots of the Puritan revolution to Catholicism and continental 
Protestantism Bush does not entirely sympathize with the middle 
class revolutionists who asserted their economic, political, and 
religious claims against a royalist and Anglican regime, and he 
refuses to regard the man who is becoming more and more the hero 
and saint of the movement from which he stood so largely apart, 
Gerald Winstanley, as in any degree a Marxist precursor. Quite 
rightly Winstanley is put into ^^the long line of Christian com- 
munists who had pleaded for the underdog since the Middle Ages.’^ 

The finest chapter in the book is the last one, which treats 
Milton both as artist and thinker. It is both a clear distillate of 
everything in modern Miltonic scholarship and a cogent defense of 
the position with which Bushes readers are already familiar in 
Paradise Lost in Our Time. Por the facile ironists who smile at 
Milton for ingeminating that his theme ... is somewhere above 
him, and he must obtain an ^ answerable style ^ and who frown at 
hun for justifying God’s punishmg us for becoming what at our 
best we are ” Bush’s pleadmg of the case may not be satisfactory. 
They must, however, be a little grateful to him for so brilliant a 
challenge to their condescension to the noble voice.’ 

This review would be a disservice to all who may be interested in 
the present volume of the Oxford Histones of English Literature if 
it did not mention the very useful Chronological Tables of public 
events, literary history, verse, prose, and drama (pp 405-439) and 
the invaluable bibliography (pp. 440-610) 

Meekitt Y. Hughes 

University of 'Wisconsin 


, Hamlet without Tears. By I. J. Semper. Dubuque, Iowa . The 
Loras College Press, 1946. Pp. 107. $1.50. 

Prefaces to Shakespeare. By Harley Grakville-Barkeb. Volume 
I. Hamlet, King Lear, The Merchant of Venice, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Cymbeline. Volume ii. Othello, Coriolanus, Julius 
Caesar, Borneo and Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1946, 1947. Pp. viii + 
543, viii + 449, $5.00 each. 

Mr. Semper’s oddly-named book on Hamlet consists of six semi- 
detached essays. In one of them he rejects, quite properly, the 
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idea that Shakespeare implanted a controversy over the nature of 
ghosts in his play. In another he discusses the prayer scene^, ex- 
cusing Hamlet^s shocking soliloquy as emanating from a 
momentarily unbalanced mind. In a third he argues cogently 
a.vainst the skepticism sometimes imputed to Hamlet without at- 
tainmg equal success in imputing orthodoxy instead. In another 
he considers Hamlet as an embodiment of the Renaissance ideal of 
the gentleman. The nearest thing to a central idea iS; I think, 
his theory that the ghost as a visitor from purgatory is the agent of 
divine ,iustice rather than of blood revenge. This thesis is part of 
what seems to be the principal aim of the book — to capture Hamlet 
for Thomism. 

Mr. Semper^s book is thoughtful, moderate, and intelligent. It 
is welcome for calling attention once again to the unique spiritual 
(theological is Mr. Semper’s word) implications of Hamlet^ which 
confronts death and broods over it as no other tragedy of Shake- 
speare^s does. But it does not illuminate the play very brightly. I 
do not say so because I would quarrel with its arguments or its 
conclusions. Some of them I do think decidedly dubious,^ hut if 
they were impeccable I should still say so. I say so because I think 
that we shall never pluck out the heart of Hamlet^s mystery by 
rationalizing the play. Indeed, we shall never pluck out the heart 
of Hamlet^s mystery, and there is not much use in trying. A play — 
above all, a poetic tragedy — is not a theorem, it is an experience, 
or, as Sir Harley Granville-Barker puts it, a magic spell. To com- 
press it within logical or rational dimensions is to tarnish its 
grandeur, to clip its wings. Hamlet is not medieval and orthodox 
and Thomistic ; it is medieval and Renaissance and modern, ortho- 
dox and skeptical, Thomistic and naturalistic — it is everything. It 
may not satisfy the mind unless one makes a careful selection from 
its multitudinousness, as Mr. Semper (among many others) has 
done, but to expect satisfaction of the mind rather than exhilaration 
of the whole being is the capital fallacy of hterary criticism. We 
are only playing a solemn game with ourselves when we put the 
strait-jacket of a formula on a work of art like Hamlet to which 

^ I question the assumption that parallels from St. Thomas to utterances 
from the play prove something To Mr Semper they prove that Eamlet 
is fundamentally medieval in outlook,” that In Samlet the Church is the 
visible representative of the supernatural” (p 97). Diseasing Hamlet’s 

profound reverence ” for the angels, he even cites Marcellus’s remark 
about the ghost, “ For it is as the air, invulnerable,” as a reflection of the 
views of St. Thomas on the corporality of spirits. What does Mr. Semper 
suppose that non-Catholic ghosts are made of? To me the parallels illus- 
trate the fact that the Bumma, like the Thirty-nine Articles or the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, is mostly an exposition of fundamentals on which all 
branches of Christianity are agreed I question the usefulness of the kind 
of argument to which Mr. Semper has recourse on p 55 Since the ghost 
returns from purgatory and is therefore assured of salvation, when Hamlet, 
in the prayer scene, ** virtually regards his father’s spirit as a lost soul ” 
Hamlet must be mad. 
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the spectator’s imagination responds far more ardently than his 
reason. 

On this account I prefer the criticism of Sir Harley Granville- 
Barker (who, by the bye, says flatly that Shakespeare cannot, if 
he would, meddle with theology ^0- The series of nine prefaces 
which he published m England between 1927 and 1945, plus a new 
one on Oonolmus, have now appeared m this country in a hand- 
some two-volume edition Since in twenty years or less they have 
been widely recognized as one of the most distinguished discussions 
of Shakespeare^s art of our time, it is perhaps more necessary to call 
attention to their accessibility to American readers than to reassess 
them. 

A few words should be said about the preface to Oonolanus, how- 
ever, but not many, for it is all of a piece with the others. It is a 
full, alert, and suggestive analysis, keenly alive to the impressions 
that will be and must be made upon an audience. It is full of 
provocative asides, the footnotes on the stage-directions are here 
especially stimulating. It rides the author^s favorite hobby-horse, 
his idea that m the later plays Shakespeare could command the 
services of actors capable of far more subtlety than their prede- 
cessors of the nineties, and I must say gives his notion some stout 
support. If there is none of the brilliance that distinguishes some 
of Granville-Barker^s observations on Antony and Cleopatra or Lear, 
it is no doubt because Ooriolanus is the most unequivocal of Shake- 
speare^s mature plays and does not yield so rich a return to sympa- 
thetic perception as most of the other tragedies. 

The familiar prefaces stand up well under rereading. It is true 
that Granville-Barker is not above a bit of rationalizing himself ; he 
even finds deep meanings in the snatches of the ballad of Jephtha 
which Hamlet quotes, and at p. 258, after considerable ratiocination 
in a manner unlike that of his earlier discussion of the play, he 
brings forth the master-clue to Hamlef s ^ mystery He has a 
weakness for sweeping statements, such as that the spiritual issues 
of Hamlet would not touch the conscience of the positive eight- 
eenth century or that Shakespeare cannot, if he would, meddle 
with theology,” and for large assumptions, such as those which un- 
derlie his somewhat magisterial pronouncements, apropos of Cymle- 
line, on the quiddity of private-theater plays and playmg. He gives 
the impression of being ill at ease in discussing technical problems 
like the integrity of the text of Cymhehne, and what he says is less 
illuminating than usual. He is, perhaps inevitably, more success- 
ful with some plays than with others. Pride of place and almost 
half of one volume go to the preface to Hamlet, but I should not 
put it at the top of the scale of merit. It is notorious that no one 
really likes anybody else's idea of Hamlet, but Granville-Barker's 
concept of the prince as '^a human soul adrift” seems no more 
likely to gain a convert or two than the rest. 

But all these nigghng reservations are a very light counterpoise 
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to the solid merits of Granville-Barker’s work. The greatest merit 
of all is seeing the plays as wholes, as stories acted, and tracing their 
power to their dramatic and theatrical values. This sharpening of 
the critical focus is, I believe, GranviUe-Barker’s greatest service, 
greater than his elucidations of speeches, scenes, and plavs, valuable 
as these often are. Unless I misread the signs, these prefaces seem 
likely to have a lastmg effect upon our attitude toward Shake- 
speare^s plays, in the future we shall less often look at them 
through the haze of Hegelian metaphysics, medieval cosmology, 
Galenic physiology, or Elizabethan polities rather than in the clear 
light of the stage where they were born. Granville-Barker has done 
more than any one else to take the critic of Shakespeare out of his 
book-lined study and put him into a seat on the aisle, or a stool in 
the pit, and that is a real and an honorable achievement. 

M. A, Shaabee 

University of Pennsylvania 


L% Compilacions de le science des estoilles, Books i-iii. By Leo- 
pold OF Austkia. Edited from MS French 613 of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, with Notes and Glossary, by Feancis J. 
Caemody. Berkeley and Los Angeles : Umversity of California 
Press, 1947. {University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, Volume xxsiii. No. 2, pp. i-iv + 35-102, one 
figure in text.) 

Professor Francis J. Garmody, who has already edited various 
didactic treatises in Old French and in Mediaeval Latin, now offers 
a partial edition of the Old French translation of a Latin tract. 
Leopold, son of the Duke of Austria, composed the Complatio de 
astrorum scieniia in 1271 or shortly thereafter. Quite modestly he 
disclaimed all originality ^^Let no one ask for the name of the author, 
since there have been several, not just one , I am merely their faith- 
ful and diligent compiler.^^ The Latin text was published by the 
renowned printer Erhard Eatdolt at Venice m 1489, An anonymous 
French translation of it was made sometime before 1324. The 
terminus ad quern is absolute, because the first owner of the manu- 
script, Mane de Luxembourg, died in that year. This manuscript, 
now catalogued as Bibliotheque Nationale, fonds franqais 613, has 
preserved the only extant copy of Li Compilacions de le science des 
esioilles. 

The main stricture that a reviewer can make about this edition, 
admirable in many ways, is that it is incomplete. The justification 
offered for stopping at Book in is that the other books are as- 
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trological rather than astronomical. Only a complete edition would 
enable the reader to appraise the enthusiastic descriptions of the 
French translation : With the sole exception of Alfonso el Sabio’s 
L%bros del Saber de Astronomm, the most extensive known treat- 
ment of this science in the vernacular. . . . More interesting than 
the Latin original, especially for its intricate vocabulary (pages 
37 and 45) . Now the addition of the other books would hardly have 
doubled the size of this short monograph; in fact, one wonders 
(because of the description given *on page 48) whether Books ix 
and X have been preserved at all. Be that as it may, the paucity 
of scientific allusions to the many manuscripts or to the printed text 
of the Compilatio and the fact, indicated clearly by the editor him- 
self, that many of the technical terms found in Li Compilaaons had 
been used by Hagin le Juif in 1273, make the reader chary about 
sharing the editor^s enthusiasm. Inasmuch as Hagin was dealing 
primarily with judicial astrology, it is quite plausible that the 
vocabulary of the unedited portion bears a striking similarity to 
that of the portion now passmg in review. 

Hagin^s translation of Abraham ibn Ezra exists in two manu- 
scripts, which are mentioned by Carmody and which are preserved 
in the fonds franQais of the Biblioth^que Nationale. The original 
bears the call-number 24276, of which a rotograph copy is owned 
by the University of Illinois. On page 51 it is said to contain also 
Abii Ma^shar^s NahviUs, It would be more accurate to say that 
folios 100v-103v contam only the first sixth of it. The treatise is 
entirely lacking in the copy of that manuscript, which was made by 
Viennot Pingot in Pans in 1477 and which now bears the call- 
number 1351. Then again, Carmody notes (on page 48) that, in 
the omnibus manuscript 613, Ia Compilacions is followed im- 
mediately by Les Jugemens des estodles, of which the first part is 
reproduced in MS. 1352, and also by Ulntroductoire d'astronomie, 
which was composed ca. 1270 and which is preserved also in MS. 
1353 (cited indirectly m note 47 and on page 50). His refer- 
ence to the precession of the equinoxes in the latter work shows that 
its author was dependent upon Ptolemy.^ His frequent mentions 
of manuscript sources amounts to a comprehensive catalogue of 
astrological treatises in Old French. 

Eecently critical editions were made of the Old Italian and Old 
Dutch adaptations of Le Livre de Sidrach* Carmody comments, 
on page 39, that the Old French text has not been edited since 1528^ 
His plea for a modern edition may be answered soon by one of 
Professor Holmeses students, Miss H. S. Treanor, who is using 
three manuscripts and two fragments. As for Nicole Oresme's 
translation in 1360 of Le Quadripartii de Ptolomee, for which 
Carmody was forced to consult manuscripts (on page 47), it is 

^Cf. U. T, Holmes, Jr., Sutorp of Old French Literature (New York 
1937), p. 243. 
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heartening to learn that Professor A D. Mennt has gone abroad to 
complete an edition of it. Carmody gives the same date of 1360 
(on page iv) for Jean de Corbichon^s translation of Le Froprietam 
des choses par Barthelemy de Glanville, but in the title of the 
iiicunabulum of it/ one finds ^"Pan de grace 1372” Carmody con- 
sulted the J. Pierpont Morgan MS. m New York, yet one may 
borrow a microfilm of the Brussels MS. from the Modern Language 
Association. 

On that same page iv, he lists his sigla. They do not follow any 
pattern consistently, and they were hardly devised for mnemonic 
effect. Nor do the numerous abbreviations added in the glossary 
facilitate the comprehension of the intricate vocabulary of technical 
terms in various languages. I wish to add several minor suggestions 
in the hope that they may enhance a bit the serviceableness of this 
welcome edition. 

The extensive hibliography is up-to date with a few e'tceptions in note 
8, for a recent allusion to Richard de FouinivaTs Bibhonomte, cf Is^s, 
XXXVII (1947), p lo4, in note 52, which concerns the enigmatic Bethem, 
cf Isis, XXXV (1944), p 299, in note 55, anent the well known Arnoul de 
Quinquenipoix, cf E Wickersheimer, DtcUonnaii e hiographtque des mede- 
cins e}i Fiance au moyen dge, i (Pans, 1936), p. 52 I guess that the 
leading mnstees on page 50 is a repetition of an error for muscees used ad- 
]ectnely in the sense of “secret” There need be no difficulty about inter- 
preting a passage on page 03, apparently cumchiement d^orduie is found m 
the manuscript as cuchiement d* ordure, the Latin oiiginal mqmnatio solves 
the problem, and lennnds one of the obscenity in Le Livre des Machahees 
“ E comanda que lor armes fussent conchiees de totes orduies et de 
chonchiemenz ” ^ A query is raised as to whether escu on page 67 means 
“whip ” or “horse; ” it is equated with Latin scucica, scutica, stutica and 
with Germanic stut I venture to suggest the Latin equivalent scutata, and 
to see in escu the obvious meaning of “shield” This representation of 
“ Uns hons jovenes en le mam du quel il a un escu ” can be compared with 
that of Le Commencement de sapimvce “Un fort qui a un glaive en sa 
mein senestre ” ^ The word hautatche on page 77 eluded Carmody, who 
wonders if it is an error ; the context makes it clear that “ le souveraine 
hautaiche ” denotes the upper altitude or the zenith ® The references given 
on pages 93 as i — 2 — 112-4 — 8 — 15 should be reduced to a single refer- 
ence I — 4 — 15 On page 96 ennap “goblet” can not serve as the trans- 
lation of navis, and the paleographic emendation, proposed on page 69, is 
unnecessary, the Latin original for ennap might vas, while navis meiely 
proves that “ li nachele Argon ” signifies the constellation Argo Navis. 
Finally the line in the glossary on page 100, which reads “ repus adj l — 
3 — 1 {occultus) probably for repous from rependre*^ can be deleted by 
recalling the numerous examples in Old French literatuie of repus as the 
past participle of repondre.^ 


®L Thorndike, Dates in Intellectual Eistory: The Fourteenth Century 
(New York, 1945), p 44 

®E Goerlieh, Die Beiden Bucher der Mahkabaer (Halle am Salle, 1888), 
I, 51. 

* The Johns Hopkins Studies in Bom. Lit. and Lang , extra volume xrv 
(1939), 41 

p 94 

® Godefroy, vn, 63a The use of this word in MS. 1353 deluded P. Buhem, 
Le Systeme du monde, UL (Pans, 1915), p 160. 
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The general impression to be derived from a perusal of the 
printed text is that Books i and ii emphasize astronomy, while the 
Prologue and Book iii put the accent on astrology. The opinion of 
Dr. George Sarton ^ that the Middle Ages did not draw a sharp line 
between science and superstition is confiimed fully by the definition 
of astrology and of astronomy given by Leopold himself. It is 
reproduced here on page 37 in Latin, with the remark that it was 
quoted long ago by Conradus Noricus, and on page 56 in Old 
French. Since the same fusion may be anticipated in the unpub- 
lished books, historians of science and French philologists will be 
very grateful to Professor Carmody if he will apply his erudition 
and his perspicacity to make accessible the entire text of Li Corn- 
filadons de le science des estoilles.^ 

Raphael Levy 

The University of Texas 


Po ernes. Par Piekbe de Rohsakd^ Choisis et commentes par A. 

Baebiee.. Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1946. Pp. xx + 204. 
Sonnets pour Helene. Par Pieree de Rohsaed. Edition critique 
publiee par Jacques Lavaud. Pans: Droz, 1947. Pp. xxiv 
+ 157. 

La publication d^une anthologie pose imm6diatement la question 
suivante: le choix des pieces retenues se justifie-t-il ^ Quel est le 
but poursuivi par le compilateur ? Ce dernier a-t-il voulu donner 
une idee de Pensemble de la production ronsardienne, ou bien a-t-il 
cherche k d^gager et k mettre en lumiere les poemes qui lui 
plaisaient le plus ? Bst-ce d’histoire litteraire ou d’esthetique quhl 
Skagit? Ou bien encore a-t-il et6 possible de concilier ces deux 
disciplines? 

Quand Sainte-Beuve publia les CEuvres Chois%es de Pierre de 
Ronsardj c^etait avec rintention de rehabiliter le maitre de la 
P14iade. ^ Avec la sagacite du critique et du pofete,^ dit L. Moland, 
Sainte-Beuve ^avait, dans Tceuvre touffue du vieux lyrique, re- 
cueilli la fleur, Pelite, [ . . . ] ce qui m4rite de devenir plus ou 
moins classique.^ Et Sainte-Beuve, lui-m§me, d^clara, dans la 


'^Introduction to the History of Science * From Eabbi Ben Ezra to Boger 
Bacon, n (Baltimore, 1931), p. 760, cl Carmody, Progress Med. Rev 
Studies U. S., xvm (1944), p 23. 

® Chronologically it is related to Nicolas de La Horbe’s translation of 
the astrological treatises, which Gnido de Bonatti had composed m Latin 
in the thirteenth century The statement (made on page 40 and repeated 
on page 44} that the Lwre nomm6 introduction was not translated into a 
modem language until the fifteenth century rests upon the date of the 
Arsenal MS., not upon the year of composition, which is given as 1327 in 
Hist. lit. Fr., XXIV (1862), 485, and xxxv (1921), 630. 
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preface de 1828 : ^ J^ose esperer qne le choix qn^on va lire sera 
definitif/ Get espoir ne fat pas degu. Les recaeils des ceuYres de 
Eonsard qu^on a donaes depuis imitent plus oa moms^ ea eSet, eelui 
da grand critique. Les editears qai se sont succede ont bien pu 
ajouter oa retraneher telle oa telle piece, ou doaner a lear aathologie 
plas de developpemeat, mais le travail de Sainte-Beuve a servi de 
base aax nouvelles compilations. C^est ainsi qa^^lpbonse Seche 
a suivi son devancier, toat en redaisaat le nombre des poemes choisis 
par Sainte-Beave et en ajoatant les deax sonnets ^ libres ^ de Eon- 
sard. L. Becq de Foaquieres et A, Noel ont joint, aax pieces 
traditionnellement transmises, des extraits de la Franciade et des 
Mascarades, H. Longnon a conga les deax volames de La Flew 
des Poesies et des Musiciens de Ronsard ‘ pour faire mieux eoa- 
naitre, pour faire chanter, poar faire aimer le Prince des Poetes 
frangais.^ P. de Nolhac a doane an oavrage plas anaple que celai 
de Sainte-Beuve et il a place les pieces dans an ordre original : ^ Le 
choix, ^ a-t-il dit, ^ a ete guide sartoat par des raisons de goat 
litteraire, qaelqaefois par Ihnteret historiqae, trfe raremeat par la 
pare cariosite.^ 

M. Barbier a recaeilli qaelques-uaes des pieces des Amours de 
1552 sar lesqaelles Pattention avait deja 4te attiree et il y a Joint 
des sonnets moms conaas mais qui sont tons mteressants. Il a 
redait le nombre des pieces de la Gontinmtion des Amours et il a 
neglige celles des Bonnets et Madrigals pour Astree. Par contre, il 
a donne ane place importaate aax Sonnets pour Helene. Mais, ce 
qai nous parait moias satisfaisant, c’est le nombre des pages qall 
a consaer4es aax odes comme aax discours et aax eldgies. Quant 
aax hymnes, ce sont evidemmeat des poemes curieux; mais ils 
contiennent des longueurs. NT^etait-il done pas possible de detacher, 
de ces hymnes, des episodes; de citer des extraits, de xelever de 
beaux vers et de laisser le reste? Mais c^est 1^ affaire de gout. Le 
choix qa’on peat faire des CBuvres de Eonsard depend de Popinion 
qa^on a de son art. Si Pon croit avec Gerard de Nerval qae la 
Pleiade a triomph4 ^dans tons les genres de poesie gracieuse et 
legere,^ on cherchera a xassembler les petites odes de Eonsard qai 
^semblent la plupart inspirees plutdt par les chansons du XII® 
siecle^; on gardera ses sonnets et quelqaes-unes de ses 41egies, les 
pieces oa ^ limitation classique est moms sensible^; on d41aissera 
les compositions oa Eonsard a voalu introduire ^ tons ces noms de 
deites greeqaes qai passent an peaple, pour qai est faite la poesie, 
poar aatant de galimatias, de barbarismes et de paroles de grimoire/ 
comme Fa 4crit Chapelam dans une lettre a Balxac (27 mai 1640). 

Disons aassi qa^on aurait pa ddsirer que M. Barbier eiit retenu 
les pages oa Eonsard a exprime ses idees sur la po4sie. De]a Sainte- 
Beave, qai n^avait donn6 aacun 4chantillon des vers de la Franciade^ 
avait pablie des extraits de la seconde ^ Preface, ^ et L. Moland y 
avait ajoatd VAbrege de Vart poetique frangais. Eemarqaons en- 
core qae, dans le travail curieux et int4ressant quil a eonsaere a 
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Cassandre ou le secret de Ronsard, M. Sorg ayait attire rattention 
sur Fannee 1543, date a laquelle Eonsard regut la tonsure C^est 
par le recit de cet evenement que M. Barbier commence Fhistoire 
de la vie du po^te, sans, d^ailleurs, accepter toutes les theses de M. 
Sorg, et sans, non plus, citer le livre de ce dernier. M. Barbier 
n^a pas davantage, dans sa bibliographie, signale la these de A.-M. 
Schmidt sur La poesie scientifique en France au seizieme siecle 
(Pans, 1938). 

L^excellente edition critique ^ que donne M. Lavaud est precedes 
d^une introduction sur laquelle nous voudrions dire quelques mots. 
M. Lavaud cite, en Fapprouvant, un passage de la seconds edition 
de la Vu de Ronsard par Claude Binet ou celui-ci declare que 
Eonsard s^est aid6 du nom d^Helene de Surgeres, ^ de sa vertu et de 
sa beaute pour embellir ses vers, et luy a cette gentille Damoiselle 
servy de blanc, pour viser et non pour tirer ou attaindre.^ Et M. 
Lavaud me semble avoir exprime une opinion fort ]uste quand il a 
dit des relations de Eonsard et d^Helene : ^ Cette liaison, a vrai 
dire, comme la plupart des Amours chanties par les poetes de 
Fepoque, semble n^avoir guere 4te qu^un jeu poetique.-^ Eonsard 
^est-il devenu reellement, sincerement amour eux d^Helene^ Nous 
ne le savons pas, et nous ne pouvons pas le savoir. Peu imports, 
d^ailleurs. Tout ee que Eonsard a mis d^emotion dans Helene^ c^est 
dans son amour pour la vie, pour la beauts, pour Famour lui-mime 
quhl faut le reehercher/ Que pouvons-nous, en efEet, demander aux 
oeuvres po6tiques de ce temps ^ Non pas de nous donner des ren- 
seignements, assez incertams, sur les aventures amoureuses de leurs 
auteurs, mais bien plutSt de cr6er en nous un 4tat poetique. 

MaeCEL PEANgON 

Harvard University 


The Works of Olaude Boyer. By Claea Caenelson Beody. New 
York: Kmg^s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. iv + 

Some dissertations make substantial contributions to knowledge , 
others are accepted because of the training their composition is 
supposed to have given to the student. This book belongs in the 
latter class, except for the fourteen pages on the author^s life and 

^Nous regrettons que M, Lavaud n’ait pu citer, dans sa bibliographie, 
Pouvrage fondamental de Mr James Hutton, The Greek Anthology m 
France (Ithaca, 1946) M. R. Sorg {Cassandre, Paris, 1925, p. 235-6) 
avait publid deux sonnets qu'il prdtendait avoir 4te Merits, Tun par Bon- 
sard, Fautre par Helfene, hLr. H. C, Lancaster {RHL , xxxvi (1929), 574-6 
puis dans Adventures of a Literary Historian, Baltimore, 1942, p 166-73)’ 
a montr4 d’une fa^on qui parait definitive, que ces sonnets doivent 6tre 
attribuds respectivement k Claude Billard et k Mme de Betz. M Lavaud 
qui avait soutenu le point de vue de M Sorg dans son Philippe Desportes 
(Pans, Droz, 1936, p. 517-20), doit 6tre felicity de n’avoir pas publid le 
premier de ces po4mes dans son edition des bonnets pour Hilem. 
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the sixteen in which his one opera and his non-dramatic verses axe 
discussed. The author devotes almost a third of the remaining 
pages, over forty of them^, to analyzing plays that have already been 
analyzed. She prides herself on the detail into which she goes, 
but her analyses would have been more effective if they had been 
succinct. Nor is the tedium they create alleviated by her strange use 
in them of the past tense where most scholars would use the present. 
She also discusses sources that have already been pointed out and 
adds comments that do little to further knowledge of Boyer. She 
may even obscure such knowledge by the uncritical manner in 
which she weighs evidence. 

She accepts, for instance, statements made about Boy-er’s Judith 
in a novel by Lesage that the freres Parfaict quote, and conse- 
quently calls this tragedy a striking failure/^ a sudden failure/^ 
a failure almost over night,” though she could easily have learned 
from the registres of the Comedie Brangaise that Lesage was mainly 
guided by his imagination. He says that the play was acted 
throughout Lent, though, before Easter, it was produced only 
from March 4 to 18; he declares that its publication caused its 
failure on the stage, though it was punted too late to ,iustify this 
conclusion; ^ and he states that it was suddenly dropped, although 
after Easter it followed the normal course of tragedies, was acted 
nine times, and was not withdrawn until two of its productions 
earned less than 350 francs each It was even gi\en once the 
following year. To trust a novel in this connection is to mislead 
the reader. 

She sometimes forgets to indicate her own sources and shows so 
little knowledge of some of them that on p. 158 she mentions a 
play as attributed to Boyer by Soleinne in his JBMiothegue 
dramatique/’ to an anonymous author by "Mahelot.” The pro- 
fessor who read her manuscript and whom she never mentions 
might well have told her that Soleinne was dead when Paul Lacroix 
catalogued his library, that the list of plays to which she refers 
was probably not drawn up by Mahelot, and^that, as the list names 
71 plays and only one author, it is without value in this connection. 

Occasionally Dr. Brody seeks to elucidate a problem. I had sug- 
gested that Antigone, a tragedy that has survived only in manu- 
script, might be the Thehaide attributed to Boyer by Furetiere 
Dr. Brody comments (p. 159) ; 

The interjection was used almost indiscriminately by enough 

characters in the play to suggest that it was a favorite expression of the 
author, but it was an interjection that was hardly ever, if at all used by 
any of the characters in any of Boyer’s plays ’ 

She is unaware of the fact that "ha” was used interchangeably 
with " ah ” in the seventeenth century.^ It was so employed by the 

^ This was pointed out by Fournel, as Dr. Brody notes, p. 84. 

* Cf, Littrd, s. V. ha, 
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author of Anhgone and may have appeared m the manuscript of 
Boyer^s published plays Antigone has 13 examples of ha^ 17 of 
ah, while Boyer^s printed Agamemnon gives 40 examples of ah, 
many of which may originally have been ha. Until Boyer^s manu- 
scripts are discovered, no such stylistic argument ought to be 
advanced. 

On pp 66 and 72 she finds two of Boyer’s plots “artificial” because a 
father and a son love the same woman I wonder what she thinks of 
Eacine’s Mithridate On p 116 she suggests that Corneille’s Andrombde 
was influenced by Boyer’s Ulysses without taking into consideration what 
Corneille must have owed to the Italian Orfeo that Mazarin had patronized 
The date given on p 97, 1 23, should be 1665, not 1655 I refrain from 
indicating other misprints except in the case of the woid impostor^ twice 
spelled imposter on p 40, twice impostor on p 41, and, on p. 43, both ways 
in a single sentence' 

H. CAimiNGTON LAhTCASTER 


The ' Gourtisane' in the French Theatre from Hugo to Becque 
{ISSl-lSSS). By SiuNEY D. Bbaun. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. 157. $2.50 (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Volume 
xxii). 

Victor Hugo’s Acted Dramas and the Contemporary Press. By 
WiLLiAMi D. PsHiffiLL. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1947. Pp. 135. $2.50. (The Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Volume sxiii). 

Dr. Braun^s study was undertaken as a dissertation, although 
this volume excludes his material on the theatre hire. There is no 
previous survey of adequate extent dealing with the courtesan in 
drama; this one covers the field as nearly completely as the need 
justifies. 

In accordance with the author^s purpose in showing social and 
dramatic evolution, the chapter division is according to the classi- 
fication of the women and the name popularly given each class. 
Unfortunately, although the author is careful with his terms, the 
actual distinctions between lorette^ cocotte, and demi-mondaine 
are often doubtful, and the individual differences are greater than 
the generic ones. Thus the author must show each type as having 
many of the characteristics already established for preceding ones, 
and the reader may feel that he has circled back to material of 
some previous chapter. The griseite stands out as a distinct por- 
trayal. The author admits that she is not necessarily venal, but 
rightly includes her. There is less warrant for including Lucr^ce 
Borgia, for Hugo attributes venality only to her mother. 
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An attempt to trace through dictionaries the pejorative change 
m the meaning of dem%-mondaine seems to me futile. The word 
was probably used almost immediately as a conscious euphemism 
and misused soon thereafter. The inexact use was inevitable; it 
is the declme of the exact use that might be significant. 

There is little of value here for the study of the dramatists them- 
selves, concerning them the author quotes critical opinions rather 
uncritically. On p. 21 he apparently approves Petit de Juleville^s 
statement that Hugo ne laissait subsister rien de pur que dans les 
fimes les plus corrompues — ^an understandable reaction, but not 
a true statement. On p. 118 Waxman’s designation of UEnfant 
prodigue as a completely typical voAidevilU is accepted along with 
one from Chandler which obviously means that it was not. Reading 
Arnaoutovitch should have convinced the author that Becque had 
little in common with Tame and evolutionism. But when the 
study passes from general comment on Becque to his portrayal of 
the courtesan, it is more convincing and shows accurately the con- 
trast between Becque’s treatment and that of his predecessors. 

In sum, the author makes his point : he shows that there were 
changes in the portrayal of the venal w’'oman at different periods of 
the century, and that they reflected real social changes. He makes 
their nature fairly clear. He shows the wide range of plavs and 
characters involved, and yet the limited range of its dramatic treat- 
ment before Becque. The conclusions are not surprising, but they 
are now based on the first careful examination of the field. The 
study includes a good bibliography and a useful list of plays. 

Dr. PendelPs volume is a thoroughly successful presentation of 
the contemporary critical reaction to Hugo^s plays ; in fact, it does 
rather more than the author claims and goes far toward evoking 
the general atmosphere m which the plays were produced. 

As the author states, previous records of the criticism of the press, 
including the opinions quoted m the definitive edition of Hugo^s 
works, are inadequate, both m extent and in the nature of the 
passages selected. After comparison with this work, one can see 
that there has hitherto been too much concern with the temperature 
of the criticisms and too little with their content. Dr. Pendell has 
been interested in the standards by which Hugo was judged, the 
details of the criticism, and whether it was just or unjust. He 
usually lets the more obvious injustices condemn themselves, but 
takes pains to show, when necessarv, the point to each allusion, to 
sift the frequent charges of plagiarism, and to serve as a discri- 
minating referee. 

That there was much bias will surprise no one ; what may be 
more surprising is to find that many of the attacks condemned 
Hugo^s practice, sincerely or not, on the basis of the theories of the 
Preface de Cromwell. Moreover, despite all partisanship, some of 
this criticism was valid and discerning and merits rescue from oh- 
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seurity not only as exemplifying contemporary attitudes but as 
criticism in its own right. 

An error on p. 39 attributes to Act i of Eernam what was really 
a reference to Act m. 

The bibliography is slight for books, but extensive and excellent 
for the articles on which the study is based. 

The book seems the definitive one on its subject, and is one of 
some importance for all students of Hugo or of the nineteeuth- 
eentury French theater. It has the further merit of being quite 
well written. 

Giedlbe B. Fitch 

The C^tad€l 


Essayes ly Sir William GornwalUs, the Younger. Edited by Don 
Cameuon Allen. The Oslerian Texts, L Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. xxiii + 265. $4.75. 

Sir William Cornwallis, the Younger, the first real English 
essayist, has deserved better treatment than he has received by 
historians of English literature and the compilers of such bio- 
graphical collections as the BNB. The glarmg inaccuracies in 
the account of Cornwallis in the latter have been corrected, and 
much new information concerning Cornwallis^s life has been dis- 
covered, in the last twenty years by Professor R. B. Bennett, Mr. 
P. B. Whitt, and Mr. C. B. Avery. Professor Allen now gives us 
for the first time a scholarly edition of Cornwallis^s fifty-two essays. 
It is the first of the Oslerian Texts, published by the Tudor and 
Stuart Club of the Johns Hopkins University in memory of Sir 
William Osier, Lady Grace Osier, and Edward Revere Osier. The 
basis of the new edition is the 1606 text of the first twenty-five 
essays (which were first published in 1600) and the 1610 text of 
the second group of twenty-seven essays, of which twenty-four were 
first published m 1601. There are a biographical and bibliographical 
introduction, tables of variants, and a commentary on Cornwallis^s 
many quotations and allusions. The text of the Essayes, which is 
in singularly bad condition, has been left intact except for the 
normalization of punctuation and capitals. 

Cornwallis has been useful hitherto chiefly to literary historians 
as a terminus a quo for the English essay, and they have been in- 
debted to him for several of the earliest definitions of the form. In 
his Essayes he followed the lead of Montaigne, and is thus the 
true father of the discursive personal and familiar essay in English. 
The loose collections of jottings that made up the ten pieces in the 
first edition of Bacon^s Essayes in 1597 seem to have had no influ- 
ence on Cornwallis. That he was no slavish imitator of Montaigne, 
however, has been convincingly shown by Professor Bennett. Corn- 
wallis got from Montaigne some very helpful suggestions as to how 
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a youn^ gentleman might set forth in an easy conversational man- 
ner his ideas on moral, social, and other subjects. The young 
Englishman was, indeed, most like Montaigne m that he expressed 
his convictions, often very different from those of his master, in as 
frankly egotistical and honest fashion as did the old Perigonrdin 
gentleman himself. The charm of Cornwallis is that of young man- 
nishness, whereas Montaigne wins us with the mellow worldliness 
of Gallic old age. 

Cornwallis probably had little formal education, was innocent of 
Greek and French (he knew Montaigne only in translation, whether 
by Plono or not is uncertain), but had a reading knowledge of 
Spanish and Italian. He had the amateur scholar's enthusiasm for 
books, and felt at home, as perhaps not every universitv man could 
have done, with the personages of classical historv. ^^He plaved 
his game well,^^ he says of Caesar Of Cato he remarks, “this fellow 
sure was naturally good, but somewhat too well contented to be 
thought so.^^ His reading was varied and without the benefit of 
academic guidance He was young enough to revel in the sententi- 
ousness of that “ Prince of morality, Seneca, and to prefer the 
deeds of Alexander and Caesar to the “ disease of words let in by 
Cicero He had read rather more widely than most young gentle- 
men or scholars in his day in English literature. He refers to 
Chaucer and Stowe, and alludes to Shakespeare and other play- 
wrights and to the romances and ballads. Sidney is his favorite, 
and he speaks with delight of “ that masterpiece of English . . . 
the Arcadid.^^ His own English style is, next to Nicholas Breton’s 
perhaps, the most mformal and conversational of his day, and he 
needs almost no annotations to be intelligible to the modern reader. 

Cornwallis provides an interesting contrast with Bacon, who 
shares with him the honor of havmg started the English essay on 
its way. His essays Of Love,” “ Of Suspicion, and Of Friend- 
ship and Factions,” for example, lack the dogmatic and didac- 
tic certainty of Bacon^s essays on the same topics, as well as 
Bacon’s cold, clear technique of analysis. He is much less given to 
apophthegms than Bacon, but he can turn a homely aphorism with 
the best of his contemporaries. “ Fame never knew a perpetuall 
Bedpresser,” he remarks in “ Of Sleepe.” “ Leave us in durt, and 
finde us in durt,” he says bv way of summarizing his fellow country- 
men in comparison with the noble Romans Every man musters 
himself e m the band of Vertue when there is any pay to be taken, 
but at the day of battaile, • . , shee hath not a follower.” “ There 
is in the multitude a strength more than they know of,” 

Students of English manners and morals, of social and intellec- 
tual standards of the early seventeenth centurv, as well as of 
English letters, will find the reading of Cornwallis’s Fssayes 
in Professor Allen’s new edition a profitable and pleasurable 
experience. 

AlEXATOER M. WlTHEBSPOO>sr 

YaZe Umversitp 
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John Milton's Complete Poetical Works. Eeproduced in Photo- 
graphic Eacsimile. A Critical Text Edition Compiled and 
Edited by Haeuis Pkanois Pletohek. Volume ii. Urbana, 
Illinois: The University of Illinois Press, 1945. Pp. 634. $20. 

Collectors, bibliographers, and students of Milton have long 
recognized the imperative need of a study of the text of the first 
edition of Paradise Lost. But until Professor Fletcher, no scholar 
has cared to undertake the onerous task : to solve the problem of 
assembling sufficient copies, or photographs of copies, to make his 
study definitive, to collate painstakingly this large number of 
copies, and finally, to analyze the complex of variants that the 
collation promised to reveal. 

In helping Professor Fletcher in his undertaking, the University 
of Illinois has been signally generous. That he might have suffi- 
eiept materials, the library acquired some fifty copies of the first 
edition (probably one-quarter of those still extant) and photo- 
graphs of some one hundred additional copies. These materials 
Professor Fletcher has subjected to a scrutiny that noted even 
minute variations of type and type position, and his analysis of 
these and other differences has enabled him to reconstruct in con- 
siderable detail the conditions under which the edition was printed 
and bound, and to offer what appear to be adequate explanations 
for virtually every variant observed in the edition. In short, the 
collation in Part ii of his study, The Text of the First Bdition,^^ 
suggests that Professor Fletcher has done his best to justify the 
confidence and faith placed in him by the great institution that 
made his work possible. 

Similar praise, however, cannot always be accorded Part i of 
his study. This 216 page The Composition, Printing, and Pub- 
lication of the First Edition contains much extraneous material : 
Sections i-ii, presenting Milton^s early plans for an epic, have little, 
if any, place in an intensive study” (p. 31) of a book printed 
in 1667 ; Section v belongs, at best, in an appendix; and much now 
in the text of Part i should have been relegated to footnotes. As a 
consequence. Part i is badly organized. It should properly begin 
with the material presented in Section iv, with Sections in and vi 
following; all fifteen sections often lack sufiScient transition, cross 
reference, and significant summation ; and paragraph and sentence 
structure is sometimes surprisingly amorphous. Part i, finally, is 
not always rigorously accurate ^ — a fact that unfortunately not only 

^ On p 3, Professor Fletcher lists 54 ori^nal copies as having been used 
for collation; hnt in the subsequent classification of these copies accord- 
ing to title page (pp. 3-5), I find no mention of copies 49, 50, 61, 52, and 
54, though p 165 indicates the use of copy 50, pp 130, 155, 169 show use 
of eqpy 52, and pp 165, 212 of copy 54. Likewise missing from the classi- 
jfieation is copy 70, referred to on p 212 Pp. 168-69 seem to have been 
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casts doubt on Part ii, but also renders a scrupulous appraisal of 
Professor PletehePs volume virtually impossible^ as complete facili- 
ties for checking are available only at the University of Illinois. 

Since the ultimate text of Milton^s epic is to be made from 
the second edition of the poem, controlled by the first and by the 
manuscript of Book i, there is yet opportunity for a discussion 
of the text of Paradise Lost m which Professor Fletcher may re- 
capitulate much that he has presented badly in volume ii of his 
work. One may hope, then, that in volume iii he will add to his 
energy and industry the virtues of lucid exposition and irreproach- 
able accuracy ; for if he does so, his work could become — as volume 
II certainly will not — a model of textual scholarship. 

Mausice Kbllet 

Pnnoeton JJnimrsxty 


The Fusion of Eoratmn and Aristotelian Literary Criticism, 15SU 
1555 By Maevin T. Heerick. Illinois Studies %n Language 
and Literature, vol. xxxii, no. 1 University of Illinois Press, 
1946. Pp. vii4-117. $1.50. 

Modern, students who read the critical treatises in chronological 
order are apt to feel that Horace^s Ats Poetica represents a distinct 
comedown from the excellence of Aristotle^s Poetics, Though such 
studies as those by Eostagni and Klingner may serve to show them 
that the Ars Poetica has more to oSer than is first apparent, they 
are likely to use whatever they find there as a means of better under- 
standing the Poetics. 

Not so the students of the Eenaissance. As Marvin T. Herrick 
points out in this scholarly little book, the Poetics and Rhetoric of 
Aristotle were studied by the Eenaissance commentators to throw 
light on Horace^s poem. By expanding Horace^s precepts with 
Aristotle^s observations, they were largely responsible for the forma- 
tion of sixteenth century criticism. Herrick^s purpose is to show 
in detail when and how this process took place. He declares that 

written before certain copies were assigned their present numbers, as 111 
is cited as 101, 113 as 103, and 132 as 122. Pp. 3, 6 assign copy 12 the 
1669^ title page; p. 140 reads 1669®. Pour of the six figures of the table 
on p 208 disagree with the totals to be computed from pp, 3-5. Other 
inaccuracies and omissions include p. 4 : “ lU ” omitted from the library 
number of copy 53; p 5 ** (Imperfect.) ” omitted from the second descrip- 
tion of copy 39; p 162* [L13v3 omitted before line number 450, 460 
printed in the wrong font, and the readings of 9*968 and 982 reversed, as 
pp. 153, 566-69 clearly show; p. 153* the discussion of [Oo3r] omits the 
variant pray] pray,”; p. 169* "G 1158” should read “G 11558” if p. 5 
is correct; p. 207 “Ss[rl” should read ^‘Ss2[r3” unless the following 
line number (10.980fif.) is incorrect; p. 214: **153-55” should read 
** 162-55 ” 


5 
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between 1533 and 1555 the mam lines of Eenaissance criticism had 
been laid by such commentators and paraphrasers as Denores, Willi- 
chms, Philippns, Madins, and Eobertellns. 

Actually, Herrick does not stay strictly within the dates given 
in the title He makes considerable use of the 1482 commentary on 
the Ars PoeUca, by Landinus, and the commentary of Lambmus 
which did not appear until 1561, as well as that of Aldus Manutius 
Paulus which was published in 1576. Good reasons for these de- 
partures may, however, be found in the text. Landmus is used 
to show how the commentators before the rediscovery of Aristotle 
used Cicero and the grammarians to interpret Horace. Lambmus 
and the younger Manutius do not push the dates forward, thinks 
Herrick, because they are propagating interpretations made by 
1555. The quotations from other writers — one is as late as 1924-- 
are used as illustrations of how the opinions formed in the first half 
of the sixteenth century are echoed later. These illustrations con- 
tribute to the interest of this treatise and might well have been ex- 
panded into a history of these.critical ideas. Indeed, expansion all 
along the line would have made this book, which teaches but does 
not always delight, more readable. 

Herrick^s chapters, which are entitled Nature and Art,^^ Poetic 
Imitation, The Function of Poetry, " Decorum, Epic Poetry 
vs. Tragedy,^^ and The Dramatic ^ Kules,^ show more fully than 
has ever been shown before how many of the precepts which were 
handed down to the following generations; under the names of 
Mmturno, Scaliger, and Castelvetro may be found m the com- 
mentators with whom he deals. For instance, we are shown that 
except for unity of place all of the so-called rules of the drama 
had been hinted at, if not fuEy clarified, by 1555. Thus, Herrick, 
feels able to conclude that nearly all the critical precepts that are 
familiar to students of literary criticism of the late sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries are to be found in these 
Horatian commentaries. • . 

To the unwary this sentence might mean both less and more 
than the author seemmgly intended it to mean. It does not meMy 
restate what has long been known: that the Eenaissance and Neo- 
Classical crit(ics borrowed their critical terminology from the 
ancients, since HerricFs commentators have already begun the 
process of making these precepts fit the needs of the new civiliza- 
tion. Aristotle^s remarks on the difference between the characters 
of comedy and those of tragedy, for example, are already interpreted 
by them as demanding a class distinction between these genres. On 
the other hand, this statement of Herrick’s might be interpreted as 
implying that the later critics are less worth our study than had 
hitherto been supposed. Such an interpretation would be danger- 
ous, Much of what is most characteristic of Eenaissance criticism 
finds no place in these Horatian commentators. In the chapter on 
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Epic Poetry ts. Tragedy there is no mention of the romances; no dis- 
cussion of the allowability of modern subjects and Christian ma- 
chinery; in other wordS; no mention of the problems which really 
agitated the Eenaissance when it considered the long poem/^ the 
problems that Spenser and Milton had to consider before they could 
write the Faene Queene and Paradise Lost. 

Students of Eenaissance criticism will be grateful to Herrick not 
only for showing how much of the spadework had been done by 
the lesser known commentators before the great critical treatises 
were published, but for shedding more light on the relations of the 
criticism of the Eenaissance with that of Greece and Rome. 

VEBisroisr Hall, Je. 

Da/rtmouth College 


A Bibliography of the Theophrastian Character in JEnglish, By 
Chestek Noyes Geeenough. Prepared for Publication by 
J. Milton* Prench. Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. xii + 347. $10.00. 

The Theophrastian Character in England to 16J^2. By Benjamin 
Boyce. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 
IX -f- 324. $5.00. 

With the first volume, Miss Murphy^s bibliography of the English 
character is vastly enlarged and extended both forward and back- 
ward in time. Professor Greenough found his earliest " characters 
in 1495 and his latest in 1931 ; between these dates he uncovered 
them by the thousands and he has indicated their residence by 
arranging the titles in chronological order. Under the first listing, 
one finds an analysis of each book and all the necessary bibliogra- 
phical impedimenta ; additions and emendations are indicated at all 
subsequent chronological stops. The contents of Earless S, 
for Ed : Blount edition are, for example, enumerated under 1628 ; 
the augmentations of the so-called fift Edition are mentioned 
under 1629. The volume is, consequently, bibliographically sound 
and it is made extraordinarily useful by subject, title, and author 
indexes. 

Professor Boyce^s book, which is based on Professor GreenougFs 
notes, is a running commentary on the earlier part of the biblio- 
graphy. There is first a survey of the character in ancient times 
and an account of the blending of that tradition with the native 
tradition which is older than Chaucer. Then there are pauses on 
the character according to Hall and Overbury and a good ac- 
count of the theory and vogue of the character prior to the 
Micro^osmographie of Earle. Boyce also discusses the use of the 
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character in sermons and suggests how widely spread the fashion 
became after Overbnry^s snccessM book. He gives ample illustra- 
tions and quotations that supplement Aldington’s anthology which 
IS now long out of print. 

We are amazed to discover how wide this passion for characters ” 
became and how generously they were used. Preachers like Thomas 
Adams pop them into sermons; repentants like William Fennor 
drop them into autobiographies. Everyone seemed to try his hand, 
but only a few — Earle and Overbury — ^really succeed. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the character” became a 
vehicle of political or ecclesiastical propaganda and controversy, 
and the number of ^^characters’’ of Quakers, Dissenters, Agita- 
tors, True Britons, etc. that fluttered from the presses makes dull 
the imagination. Behind some of these characters,” however, we 
feel the glow of reality, and it is not long until the portrait char- 
acter ” (known best to literary students in the sketches of Clarendon 
or in the Characters of the Royal Family by Defoe) emerges. So 
by one course, the early characters ” of Hall, Overbury, and Earle 
lead to Steele, and Addison, and the novel, and by another way 
they are metamorphosed into interpretive biography. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Greenough did not live to see his 
life’s work in print; but he found excellent and modest helpers in 
Professors French and Boyce, who brought all of his material to- 
gether, checked and revised it, and saw it through the press. No 
teacher could ask for a greater tribute. It is, of course, needless to 
add that Harvard Press has come up to its usual typographical 
excellence in the printmg of both books. 

D. C. A. 


Jorge Guillen: Crnitico. By JoAQufisr Casaliweko. Santiago de 
Chile: Cruz del Sur, 1946. Pp. 181. 

Joaquin Casalduero has produced another excellent book in his 
study of Jorge Guillen’s Cantico, a penetrating and subtle analysis 
of the meaning and the form of the work of an original and truly 
creative contemporary poet. Guillen is a poet more renowned than 
read, more admired than understood. Casalduero knows and under- 
stands Cantico as few people do. The passive reader seeking an 
easy guide to Cantico^ however, will derive little from the present 
work, for Casalduero the critic writes for the same public as Guillen 
the poet : he is as terse and exact in expression, as sure in his hand- 
ling of abstractions; mdeed there could not be a happier meeting of 
critic and poet. Casalduero’s method of criticism is so simple as 
to be extremely difScult and rare ; he does not interpret ” a book, 
he merely endeavors to see and understand exactly what is in it, 
what the author intended to do, how and why and to what effect. 
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All his books of criticism have dealt with authors very conscious of 
their craft, xieh m both content and form: Cervantes, Galdos, 
Becquer, Guillen, Not only in his analyses of ideas and emotions 
and their relation to form, but in his syntheses, in his grasp of a 
work as a whole, do we observe his profound insight and his broad 
culture, 

Jorge Quillm: Odntico, a deceptively short book, is divided into 
two parts, which correspond roughly to the first two editions of 
Cdntico, 1928 and 1936 (the Mexican edition of 1945 had not been 
published when this book was written, but it loses none of its value 
thereby). Here Casalduero brings together m concisely logical ex- 
position the ideas, concepts and attitudes dispersed throughout 
Odntico, emphasizing constantly Guillen’s insistence on embracing 
reality in its totality with its essential unity, order, concreteness, 
simplicity, clarity, its forma viva”; the apprehension of it by 
means of the senses; the poet’s resultant delight in being, and his 
attitude of vigorous affirmation. He analyzes brilliantly and m 
detail the contribution of form and rhythm to the emotions ex- 
pressed (notably in a masterly study of Salvacion de la Prima- 
vera,” pp. 149-157 and 175-178). And he situates this poetry in its 
relation to that of preceding periods — especially Impressionism — 
and the opposite pole of contemporary poetry. Surrealism, to the 
other arts, and to the whole history of ideas. 

Casalduero underlines consistently the aspects of Jorge Guillen 
and Cdntico which set them apart from other poets and other 
poetry. He stresses the complete and conscious interdependence of 
form and content. He insists also on the warmth of emotion and 
expression of Cdntico, And he stresses repeatedly the creative 
power of J orge Guillen, his complete mastery over form (not as an 
end in itself but as a means of expression), his constant imposition 
of his will — ^through the medium of hard work — on his material, 
words, to create a poetry rich in spiritual and human as well as 
esthetic values. Casalduero does all this with an intelligence, 
warmth, logic and insight all too seldom found in a critic. His 
book IS a fine tribute to a fine poet. 

Euth Whitteedge 

Wellesley College 


Shahespeare's Sonnets • Their Relation to Eis Life, By Baebaba A. 
Mackenzie. Cape Town: Maskew Miller Limited, 1946. 
Pp. X + S2. 

After a rather thoroughgoing new re-shuffling of the order of the 
sonnets as first printed in 1609, the author of this monograph finds 
that they tell a coherent story of the nature and development of 
Shakespeare’s relationship with Southampton, with the ^^Dark 
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Lady/' with three different rival poets" (Barnabe Barnes, Nash, 
and Gervase Markham), and with various persons and incidents 
which affected his life and work during the probable period of his 
sonnet-writing (late 1591 or early 1692 to early summer of 1596). 
Only when the sonnets have been rearranged does the story become 
coherent; yet the necessary changes must be based upon considera- 
tions of substance and sentiment" as well as of style" (p. ix). 
Here, therefore, a certain circularity seems undeniable. But Dr. 
Mackenzie has been careful to assert that much of what she offers 
IS ^^a conjectural, imaginative construction" (p. vii). She gives 
pivotal importance to the upstart crow" passage in Greenes 
Oroatsworth of W%t, finding not merely that the attack is reflected 
in a specific group of consecutive sonnets (71, 72, 111, 112, 29, and 
87, autumn, 1592) but also that it had a deep and lasting influence 
on the poet and his art. In the sonnets here read as immediate 
reactions to Greene's attack, indeed, the man Shakespeare comes 
alive " for Dr, Mackenzie : here is no myth, no dramatic creation, 
but humanity in the living flesh" (p. 22) ; and the story, from 
this point onward is undeniably full, vivid, and original. But the 
Shakespeare who comes alive — ^here abjectly losing all confidence 
in his own poetic powers as a result of the publication of Greene's 
pamphlet, subsequently confused or lost in a whole series of absurdly 
school-girlish passions and petty fears and jealousies — is neither 
attractive nor entirely credible; nor does the story that Dr. Mac- 
kenzie tells seem consistent with her assertion that, in these poems, 
we have to deal simply with a passionate friendship, unsullied by 
any taint of perversion" (p. x). 

To insure the complete independence of her own findings. Dr. 
Mackenzie sedulously and deliberately avoided consulting the 
conclusions reached by other recent critics in the field . . . such as 
Tucker Brooke and the late J. A. Eort" (p. v). Probably this 
policy also explains the absence of any mention whatever of the 
New Variorum Sonnets, edited by Hyder Eollins and published in 
1944. 

C. Hikman 


Minor Knickerbockers: Representative Selections, with Introduc- 
tion, Bibliography, and Notes (AWS). By Kendall B. Taft. 
New York: American Book Co., 1947. Pp. cxlviii -f* 410. 
$2.50. 

Even though the major "Knickerbocker" writers (Irving, 
Cooper, and Bryant) are excluded from treatment in this volume, 
no other book contains sudi helpful and abundant information 
about the literary history of New York City during the very active 
period 1807-1837 as the llO-page " Introduction " to this anthology. 
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the twenty-fifth now ayailable in the American Writers Series; and 
no readily accessible book contains such comprehensive biblio- 
graphical information on the snb 3 ect as does the thirty-seven-page 

Selected Bibliography (annotated) here available. These 
features would thoroughly justify the book even if there were no 
edited selections. 

During the period covered by Minor KmcTcerioclcers (1807-1837) 
New York (with over 80,000 people at the beginning and over 
300,000 at the end) was the self-conscious literary and publishing 
as well as commercial center of our young country. For a time 
after this period New England was to play the leading part m our 
national literature. Of the twenty-seven New York writers in- 
cluded in this anthology, fourteen are given reasonably extensive 
representation — such authors as Paulding, Woodworth, Halleck, 
Payne, Drake, and Willis. An attempt is made by the editor, both 
in the text and in the informative footnotes, to describe the social, 
political, economic, and cultural context of these twenty-seven 
writers. Fortunately, this purpose is greatly aided by frequent 
citations from contemporary memoirs, diaries (like that of Philip 
Hone), and periodical accounts, as well as condensed information 
from such comprehensive modern studies as OdelPs Annals of the 
New Yorh Stage, There may be a tendency, here and there, how- 
ever, to take too readily at face value facts and figures from con- 
temporary memoirs and periodicals, notably given to exaggeration, 
especially of circulation figures. These same sources, on the other 
hand, provide mformation for the best section of the Introduc- 
tion ” : that surveying literary criticism m periodicals during the 
period and emphasizing the unusual stress in New York on such 
values of literature as amusement, escape, information, and en- 
joyment of craftsmanship. 

In spite of the long helpful " Introduction ” to this volume, the 
literary history of early nineteenth-century New York remains to be 
written. With this scholarly essay and the theses, biographies, 
bibliographies, and indexes to periodical literature now available, 
the time should not be long off before we may expect such a cultural 
history. 

Hbrmak B. Spivbx 

University of Florida 


BRIEF MENTION 


James Russell Lowell, Haeby H, Claek and Noeman Foeestee, 
eds. American Writers Series. New York : American Book Co., 1947* 
Pp. clxvi 4" $2.50, The only fair way to mention this volume- 

number 24 in the American Writers Series — ^is to say that it repre- 
sents, perhaps, the culmination of a body of studies that is without 
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names of the authors cited m Section iii Some of her selections 
seem capricious. Why the Carcassonne ed. of the Lettres Persanes 
and not Barckhausen^s ^ Why is no mention made of Samsami^s 
little book : Ulran dans la htterature frangaise ^ And ■why begin 
with travels as source material with the year 1600 and not with 
Pierre Belongs fascinating Observations de plusieurs singularitez 
et choses memorables trouvees en Grace, Asia, Judae, JEgypte, 
Arabia, et autres pays estranges . . . 1553. It is not difficult to 
find lacunae in a work of such magnitude and I wish in no way to 
minimize the value of Miss Dufrenoy^s painstaking effort for which 
all those interested in literary history and the history of ideas will 
be extremely grateful. 

EMILE MALAKIS 

The Johns Hopkins VniDersity 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Footnote on CaldeeOn, Ra-v^^scroft, and Boubsaijlt. At the risk 
of boring the reader, I should like to point out certain misstatements or 
misinterpretations in Mr. Lancaster’s reply ^ to my note ^ on the source of 
Ravenseroft’s Wrangling Lovers, and, with my foot thus in the door, to add 
a comment or two of my own 

Mr Lancaster states that my conclusions are based, m part, ‘^on the 
fact that Boursault called his novel a ‘ Traduction Espagnole.’ ” ® Examina- 
tion of my note will reveal that, while Boursault’s own statement is men- 
tioned, it forms no part of the evidence on which my conclusions are based. 

Mr. Lancaster states further that I have submitted ^‘as evidence four 
eases in which ... [I think] that details given in the Spanish novel have 
been preserved in three of Calderdn’s plays and by Ravenscroft, and not by 
Boursault ” ® This statement is correct of only my first three cases ; the 
fourth concerns details given m both Calderdn, Ravenscroft, and Boursstilt 

It is true, as Mr Lancaster has noted,* that my hypothesis is based on 
a refusal to admit that the evidence I presented could be explained away as 
coincidence. Let us examine for a moment Mr. Lancaster’s rebuttal for the 
theory of coincidence. He says, first of all, ** . . . yet if I had space enough 
I could submit examples of coincidence, not borrowing, much moie striking 
than these Mr, Bundle cites ” ® I have heard this device used many times 
by schoolboys, who will often use mythical older brothers to bolster them in 
an altercation, but I was not aware that it had crept into the repertoire 
of either nineteenth or twentieth century literary scholars. 


^MLN June, 1947, ixn, pp. 382-389. 

® P. 385 « P 386. * lUd 

® Ihid. As far as space is concerned, Mr. Lancaster could have had plenty 
had he not gone off to tilt windmills He takes up over half a page {pp 
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Having discharged his blank cartridge, Mr. Lancaster now loads his gnn 
with shot but, for some stiange reason, imagines he biings down my game 
by shooting at right angles to it His contention that my “ entire hypothe- 
sis .. . depends upon the assumption that Ravenscroft did not imitate 
Boursault is completely erroneous. Even had we proof positive that 
Ravenscroft was using Boursault,® the similarities between Ravenscroft 
and Calder6n would still point to a source used by both of the latter — ^in 
that case, to the Spanish novel as an additional source for Ravenscroft 

The entire matter of Ravenscroft’s use of a Spanish novel does depend, 
then, on whether my evidence is to be regarded as coincidence I doubt 
that so considering it would fare very well in the mathematics department. 
I don^t know exactly what the odds against three such coincidences ” 
would be, but I’m sure the figures — ^like those concerning the Shakespearean 
sonnet, the monkeys, and the typewriter — ^would be too astronomical for 
mundane application. 

Of course, as Mr Lancaster re-dresses my points, they are considerably 
changed. Katurally, two fathers could, in separate works, think of writing 
letters — but my entire point was that both Calderdn and Ravenscroft had 

387-8) to prove that, in general, Ravenscroft is nearer to Boursault than to 
Calderdn — a thing I would have no reason or occasion to deny, a thing 
quite beside any point I had made. 

®Mr. Lancaster’s evidence for this (pp 386-7) is interesting but not 
entirely convincing. (1) He assumes that the Spanish name would be 
Ordofio. Might it not have been Ordgano, as in Ravenscroft? Boursault’s 
use of the name would then be as near the Spanish as is Ordgano to 
Ordogno. Moreover, why assume that Ravenscroft, who knew French, 
would need a French midwife for the letter g? (2) Benevent is a perfectly 
natural English shortening of Benevente. (3) The figure is not sixty 
and fourteen duccates,” as Mr. Lancaster represents it, but ‘‘ twenty seven 
thousand, nine hundred sixty and fourteen duccates” — a different matter 
Ravenseroft’s shop-keeper, who rolls out this sum, is impressed by it and 
wishes to impress Gusman. Ravenscroft, though not the best playwright 
of the period, certainly knew that the sum of sixty and fourteen is seventy- 
four, Obviously, he kept the circumlocution only for effect. Might not the 
Spanish novelist have been contriving the same effect by a device which is 
no more foreign to his language than to English’ (4) As for the adieu 
m revoir,^* 1 cannot understand the logic of Mr. Lancaster’s com- 
ment, "one can hardly suppose that the Spanish novelist dropped into 
French at this point.” Quite obviously, there could have been short French 
(or Italian) passages scattered tJj/roughout the Spanish novel, any one of 
which in Ravenscroft’s retention would have seemed a transcription from 
Boursault. (6) I do not care to hazard a guess as to whether or not an 
unknown Spaniard would dare refer to the Inquisition in a comic passage; 
Mr. Lancaster’s comment does suggest an interesting possible reason for 
the novel’s disappearance. 
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them wiiting at exactly the same point in exactly the same story — and 
that IS an entirely different matter So, also, it might occur to Ravenscroft 
to have Diego stay Sanco until he had read a letter, but Mr. Lancaster 
conviently forgets ^ that almost exactly the same words are used at this 
point by Calderdn and Ravenscroft. And so on. In summing my points, 
Mr Lancaster has used a sort of reverse alchemy, an art upon which 
scientists have long frowned. 

Indeed, should I follow Mr. Lancaster’s advice to emulate Mandoce and 
search for the lost Senorita Novela, I believe I should prefer that Mr. 
Lancaster not accompany me I fear that, should we find the lady, he 
might, before I could speak to her, declare her to be not Senorita Novela at 
all but her French cousin, Mademoiselle Nouvelle, and send her home to 
write letters in a cool closet So once again I would be shipwrecked — ^by a 
coincidence 

J XJ, BUNDLE 

Indiana University 


Reply. I regret that I made Mr Rundle’s case less feeble than it 
really is. I assumed that he was following Langbaine, whose reason for 
holding that Ravenscroft imitated a Spanish novel was that an English 
translation of Boursault, which he did not recognize as such, is called 
a ** Pleasant Spanish History Faithfully Translated.” ^ Mr Rundle now 
makes it clear that he is relying purely on the slight resemblances he has 
discovered between Calderdn and Ravenscroft. These appear striking to 
him because they occur at ** exactly the same point in exactly the same 
story,” Unfortunately the stories told by the Englishman and the Spaniard 
are not exactly the same, and Ravenscroft’s version is much nearer to 
Boursault’s than it is to Galderdn’s. It means little that in Ravenscroft 
and Calderdn a man tells a valet to wait till he has read a letter and a 
girl declares that her father is in the habit of writing m a room, since the 
situations, the persons, the letter, and the room are all in Boursault’s 
novel- Yet it is on this slight evidence that Mr. Rundle would have us 
believe that a Spanish novel was important enough to be imitated by 
Calderdn, Boursault, and Ravenscroft, though it is now unknown even by 
name, and the still more astonishing hypothesis that traces of the lost 
Spanish novel are better preserved in the English version than in the 
French, in Boursault’s novel than in plays by Calderdnl 
I regard his findmgs as coincidences, but, if I considered them other- 
wise, I would take them as evidence that Ravenscroft imitated Calderdn 
in addition to Boursault. This supposition is, however, rejected by Mr. 
Rundle. He clings to Langbaine’s theory of the Spanish novel, though he 
fails to use what Langbame submitted as evidence and though he offers 


»P. 386. 

^My other statement, incorrect though to my opponent’s advantage, 
could not have misled the reader, for I quoted the passages from Galderdn 
and Ravenscroft on the same page (386), a fact that Mr. Rundle fails to 
mention. 
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nothing to show that the mysterious source was a novel rather than a play, 
or even that it was written in Spanish. 

In his fifth note he holds that, in devoting half a page to showing that 
Ravenscroft is nearer to Boursault than he is to Calderdn, I was tilting 
at windmills, but this was a quite necessary part of my refutation. As a 
matter of fact I was tilting at Mr. Rundle. If he wishes to identify him- 
self with a windmill, I will not protest 

In his sixth note he supposes that his unknown novelist called a valet 
Ordgano Can he find such a name anywhere in Spanish literature? I 
think not. It is much more easily understood as a misspelling of Bour- 
sault’s Oidogno The Spanish name is not Benevente, as Mr. Rundle gives 
it, but Benavente. In Ravenscroft's play it is Benevent, exactly the spelling 
employed by Boursault. “Twenty-seven thousand, nine hundred sixty and 
fourteen duccates,” with the final emphasis on the small number fourteen, 
IS not, as Mr. Rundle supposes, a stronger expression than “ Twenty-seven 
thousand, nine hundred and seventy-four.” It is obvious that Ravenscroft 
is translating Boursault’s “ vmgt-sept mille neuf cens soixante & quatorze.” 
However, the whole note is beside the point as Mr Rundle is now willing 
to admit the possibility that Ravenscroft used Boursault in addition to 
the lost novel. 

Mr Rundle implies that I was bluffing when I said I could give more 
striking examples of coincidence than those he refuses to admit as such. 
Here is one that far surpasses those concerned with the letter and the 
writing-room. Brieux’s Berceau treats the subject of marital difficulties 
that arise when a woman has had a child by her first husband, has 
divorced him, has remarried, and has had no child by the second So does 
Hervieu^s D4dale. In both plays contact is reestablished between the 
heroine and her first husband by the illness of their child In both plays 
the heroine was originally named Laurence Hervieu had a character 
named Virieu; Brieux, one named Girieu Brieux’s play was completed 
before the other and was being rehearsed when Hervieu fiist told the 
director of the Comedie Fran§aise about his own play Hervieu had pre- 
viously known nothing about the rival production. It was Brieux who 
gave me this information, although it would have been to his advantage to 
appear to have been imitated by Hervieu, who was obliged to change his 
heroine’s name and to make other alterations in order to prevent persons 
with the outlook of Mr Rundle from accusing him of plagiarism. 

In return for my comparing Mr. Bundle’s pursuit of a nameless Spanish 
novel with a Talet’s search for a nameless Spanish lady, he becomes quite 
playful andf. insinuates that 1 have been influenced in this discussion by the 
fact that my field is French, but this insinuation is most unjust, for I trace 
the whole business back to Calderdn, while Mr Rundle deprives the 
Spanish dramatist of this distinction. 

In conclusion I must apologize to the readers of MLW for devoting so 
much space to this subject I can offer as an excuse for publishing Mr. 
Bundle’s articles only the fact that they were directed against myself. 


H. CAEEEN'GTON LANCASTER 
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MORE ABOUT MARK TWAIN^S WAR WITH ENGLISH 
CRITICS OF AMERICA 

In his superb article Mark Twam’s A Connecticut Yanlcee : A 
Genetic Study Professor John B. Hoben traces Mark Twam^s 
growing anti-English feeling in the ISYO’s and ^80^s which culmi- 
nated in A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, This 
satire upon undemocratic English institutions was mainly due^ as 
Professor Hoben convincingly demonstrates, to Twain’s irritation 
over Matthew Arnold's criticism of American civilization. With 
Hoben’s main contentions all Twain critics will probably agree. I 
wish here merely to add a few supplementary notes to his article and 
to disagree with him on a few minor points. 

In the first place, I think it should be pointed out that A. B. 
Fame fully realized the bearing of the Arnold controversy upon the 
satire of the English in A Connecticut Yankee, Paine discusses 
Twam’s irritation over Arnold^s criticism of America, tells of the 
MSS. Twain wrote to defend American institutions and attack 
English institutions, and adds that Twain decided not to publish his 
MSS. at that time but to get to work again on the MS. of A Con^ 
neciicut Yankee and use its hero as a mouthpiece to express his 
doctrines.^ Paine closes his discussion with this statement . 

He even defended American newspapers, which he had himself more than 
once violently assailed for misreportmg him and for other journalistic 
shortcomings, and he bitterly denounced every shaky British institution, 
touched upon every weak spot in hereditary rule. He did not print — ^not 
then — ^he was writing mainly for relief — ^ndthout success, however, for 
he only kindled the fires of his indignation. He was at Quarry Farm and 

’^American literature, xvni (^November, 1946), 197-218. Professor 
Hoben has read scores of unpublished documents in the Mark Twain papers, 
and this gives his article much additional value and authority. 

® A. B. Fame, Mark Twain : A Biography, n, 758-9, 840-1, 8734, 
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he plunged into his neglected story — A Yankee in King Arthur’s Court — and 
made his astonishing hero the mouthpiece of his doctrines. He worked 
with an inspiration and energy born of his feiocity.® 

Hoben quoted most of this passage m his article ^ but omitted the 
last two sentences. They state the thesis^ however^ which Hoben^s 
article defends 

In his account of Twam^s growing anti-English feeling Hoben 
overlooks a relevant chapter in A Tramp Abroad^ dismisses The 
Prince and the Pauper too lightly, and omits entirely the violent 
blast at kings and nobles in HucMeberry Finn. In A Tramp 
Abroad (1880) the chapter entitled “ Queer European Manners ® 
IS partly a retaliation for ^ibes at American manners, which Twain 
says are the standing butt for the Jests of critical and polished 
Europe.^^ Among other things he says that a woman may safely 
walk unattended on the street of an American city, whereas if she 
walks without an escort on the streets of London she will be insulted 
— and not by low-life characters either, but by well-dressed men who 
pass for gentlemen. He admits that Americans may be less polished 
than Europeans, but he believes that they are kinder and more 
humane. 

Hoben dismisses The Prince and the Pauper in two sentences : 

In spite of bis strong equalitarian message in The Prince and the Pauper 
(1881), kingsbip is not questioned Edwaid VI is merely a better monarch 
for having worn the pauper’s rags.® 

Although The Prince and the Pauper has now become mainly a 
book for children, it was written for adults and contains both 
direct and indirect satire and attacks many evils. If kingship 
IS not questioned directly, it is satirized indirectly and is made 
to appear both ridiculous and unjust. If Edward VI is praised 
for his mercy and Justice^ his father, Henry YIII, is condemned 
for his cruelty, brutality, and injustice. One is reminded of A 
Oonneciicut YanTcee when reading a number of details and inci- 
dents in The Prince and the Pauper: the burning of Anne Askew 
and three men at the stake; the poverty and crime in Offal 
Court; the impossibiliiy of distinguishing between the pauper and 
the prince except by their clothing; Henry Villas determination 
that his son shall reign even if he is mad; the great hereditary post 


n, 873-874, 
211 . 


®Vol. rr, Ch, xvm. 
«P. 204. 
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of Diaperer to the Prince of Wales, held by an earl; the four hun- 
dred officials and servants who took care of the prince (though there 
was no hereditary nose scratcher) ; the widespread ignorance; 
superstition, and cruelty in all ranks; the human heads on London 
Bridge ; the ludicrous ceremony of dressing a prince ; the rarity of 
merciful and generous impulses among the nobility; the absolute 
powers of kings and noblemen over the lives of people who live in 
their domains, the cruel methods of inflicting the death penalty, 
often upon innocent people; the burning of women suspected of 
witchcraft or known to be Baptists ; the strange ways of royalty ( all 
the ways of royalty are strange ; the whippmg-boy who takes the 
prmce’s punishments; the harsh and tyrannical laws; the inhuman 
punishments for petty crimes , the unfair trials and flimsy evidence 
that often condemned innocent persons ; the conditions in the prison 
under Sir Hugh Hendon^s castle; and the absence of freedom of 
speech and of the press. Many of these details have counterparts in 
A GonnecUcut Yankee. In the latter the evils condemned are 
frequently said to persist down to modern times, whereas in The 
Prince and the Pauper the direct references are usually limited to 
the sixteenth century. But in the notes Twain stresses the fact that 
harsh and tyrannical laws persisted in England ^ long after com- 
paratively humane and kindly codes had been established in Con- 
necticut.® 

Huckleberry Finn^s sweeping indictment of kings is too well 
known to require anything more than a reminder here. He enjoyed 
heaping contempt upon them. He thought them all bad, a mighty 
ornery lot.^^ He also said that servants in England were not treated 
better than Americans treated Negro slaves- A servant ain’t no- 
body there. They trSat them worse than dogs.” In these attacks 
upon kings and the bad treatment of servants in England Huek is, 
to a considerable degree, merely the mouthpiece of Mark Twain. 

Beyond a doubt Euckleherry Finn (December, 1884) played a 

In Following the Equator ( Vol, I, Ch. x) Twain says they persisted far 
mto the nineteenth century. 

®See Bernard BeVoto’s interpretation and criticism of The Prince and 
the Pauper in Mark Twain^s America (Boston, 1932), pp 269 if. He says 
the book might have been called ‘ A Missouri Democrat in the Court of 
Edward VI.’ It was an attempt to write the story of the Boss before the 
possibilities of the idea were clear to Mark Twa}n.” He believes that its 
purpose was to expose the evils of Tudor England, with as much of their 
modern perpetuation as could be managed.” 
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part m Twain^s war with foreign critics in the 1880’s. Since it was 
published over a year before he began A Connechcut Yankee,^ and 
since he had already been angered by English critics of America, 
it would be surprising if — ^as Eoben maintains — ^the first three 
chapters of A Connecticut Yankee differed radically in tone and 
attitude from the remainder of the book. Hoben believes that the 
first three chapters contain only sentimental romance, that at the 
time of their composition Twain intended to write a romance in 
which his chivalric devotion and his lofty literary purpose antici- 
pated the spirit of Joan of Arc” and that satire appears first in 
Chapter iv.^° I think it extremely unlikely that Twain would at any 
time in his life have written about medieval knights in the spirit of 
J oan of Arc, His attitude toward the Maid of Orleans was one of 
religious adoration. On the other hand, as early as 1870 he satirized 
the so-called ^ chivalry ^ of the Middle Ages as absurd and brutal 
and called the medieval knight a braggart, a ruffian, a fantastic 
vagabond, and an ignoramus,” In the same article he said that if 
those old knights performed their exploits today, only ^^a New 
York jury and the insanity plea could save them from hanging.” 
Twain^s irritation over Arnold^s criticism of America caused him to 
satirize modern England, but he would have satirized the age when 
knighthood was m flower in any case.^^ 

The first three chapters of A Connecticut Yankee do not read 
like romance in which his chivalric devotion and his lofty 
literary purpose anticipated the spirit of Joan of Arc” Chapter i 
reveals the miserable condition of the common people in Arthur^s 
realm. In Chapter ii Twain describes a dinner of the Eound Table. 
There were about twice as many dogs as men, and the kmghts and 
ladies got as much delight out of the dog fights as did the people 
in the one-horse town ” in Arkansas where old Boggs got killed. 
They were ^^a childlike and innocent lot; telling lies of the state- 

» He began it in 1886, wrote a few chapters, and then put the manuscript 
aside Two years later he took it up again. 

See Hohen, pp 200-203. 

^^See Twain’s ‘‘The Tournament in A D. 1870,” in the Galaxy for July, 
1870. See also Twain’s vigorous attack on Scott and his ideas of chivalry 
in Zri/e on the Mississippi 

think Hohen was misled by the letter Twain wrote to Mrs. A, W. 
Fairbanks on November 16, 1886. See Hoben, p, 200 Even if Twain'saw 
some fine qualities in Malory’s “great and beautiful characters,” he 
thought them stupid and ridiculous nevertheless. 
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liest pattern . . . and ready and willing to listen to anybody else^s 
lie, and believe it^ too. It was bard to associate them with anything 
cruel or dreadful ; and yet they dealt m tales of blood and suffering 
with a guileless relish that made me almost forget to shudder.^^ 
Twenty or more prisoners were present, maimed, hacked, carved, 
in a frightful way.^’ Their hair, faces, and clothing were caked 
with blood, and no one gave them the comfort of a wash ox a lotion 
for their wounds. 

Chapter iii satirizes the murderous adventures of knights, the 
duels between strangers fought by " these big boobies.^^ The word 
boobies is applied to Arthur and the knights of the Eound Table. 

Yet there was something very engaging about these great simple-hearted 
creatures, something attractive and lovable There did not seem to be 
brains enough in the entire nurseiy, so to speak, to bait a fish-hook withj 
but you didn’t seem to mind that, after a little, because you soon saw that 
brains w^ere not needed in a society like that, and indeed would have marred 
it, hindered it, spoiled its symmetry — perhaps rendered its existence im- 
possible 

The big he Sir Kay tells about Sir Launcelot^s adventures, the 
flirtation between the Queen and SirLauncelot that would have got 
him shot m Arkansas, to a dead certainty, the boring yam of that 

mighty liar and magician Merlin which puts everyone to 
sleep, the rats that swarm over the sleeping knights, the rat that 
nibbles cheese on King Arthur^s head and dribbles crumbs in his 
face With impudent irreverence — ^all these things are in Chapter 
III. Surely Hoben is mistaken about the radical difference he finds 
between the first three chapters and the remamder of the book. 

Both Paine and Hoben point out that Twain used in The 
American Claimant (1892) a pait of an article which Twain had 
written earlier to defend the American press against Arnold’s at- 
tack upon it. It might he added that, in a limited wa 3 % The 
American Claimant carries on Twain’s attack upon undemocratic 
English institutions. In Chapter x, at the meeting of the Mechan- 
ics’ Club in Washington, D. C-, Parker read the essay defending the 
American press against the charge of irreverence. In the audience 
was a young Englishman, the son of an earl, who had decided to 
renounce his hereditary privileges and live in the United States as 
just a man.” He had come to hold all hereditary lordships and 

Op. ctt., rr, 873 n. 

Op. c%t., pp. 208 and 209. 
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privilege to be usurpation, all nobility a tinsel sham, all aristocratic 
institutions a fraud, all inequalities in rank a legalized crime and 
an infamy/^ He was pleased by the discussion of the American 
press, and his thoughts ran thus : 

I’m glad I came to tins country. ... I was right to seek out a land where 
such healthy principles and theories are in men’s hearts and minds. Think 
of the innumerable slaveries imposed by misplaced reverence’ . . If you 
can get a man to reverence your ideals, he’s your slave Oh, yes, in all 
the ages the peoples of Europe have been diligently taught to avoid reason- 
ing about the shams of monarchy and nobility, been taught to avoid ex- 
amining them, been taught to reverence them, . . . For ages, any ex- 
pression of so-called irreverence from their lips has been sin and crime. 
The sham and swindle of all this is apparent the moment one reflects that 
he is himself the only legitimately qualified judge of what is entitled to 
reverence. . . 

In his talks with an American named Barrow, the young English 
nobleman is led to see that m Europe the caste system could not 
survive if the people were less servile and refused to IcnucTcle down, 

I think I realize that caste does not exist and cannot exist except by com- 
mon consent of the masses outside of its limits. I thought caste created 
itself and perpetuated itself; but it seems quite true that it only creates 
itself, and is perpetuated by the people whom it despises, and who can dis- 
solve it at any time by assuming its mere sign-names themselves 

Barrow agrees : 

It’s what I think. There isn’t any power on earth that can prevent Eng- 
land’s thirty millions from electing themselves dukes and duchesses to- 
morrow and calling themselves so. And within six months all the former 
dukes and duchesses would have retired from the business I wish they’d 
try that. Eoyalty itself couldn’t survive such a process. A handful of 
frowners against thirty million laughers in a state of eruption. Why, it’s 
Herculaneum against Vesuvius; it would take another eighteen centuries 
to find that Herculaneum after the cataclysm.^® 

This is just another example of Twaiu^s oft-repeated assertion that 
the people can at any time free themBelves of oppression or in- 
sulting distinctions if they will. 

Chapter i. The earl attributes the opinions to an English radical, but 
the earl’s son admits that they are his opinions too. 

Chapter x. 

Chapter xi. 
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Hoben says that Twain tries to be fair in his satire of the English 
m A Connecticut YanJcee, That is notably true in The American 
Claimant. Twain does not pretend that Americans are perfect. 
The satire of the English is nearly counterbalanced by the satire of 
Americans : they worship a lord and they are obsequious to pros- 
perity and position. Twain makes it clear that in his opinion most 
Americans — ^like Colonel Sellers, the American claimant — ^wonld 
accept unearned honors, wealth, and deference if they could get 
them. Moreover, the young English nobleman undergoes a change 
of heart and decides that he was a fool to give up his wealth, posi- 
tion, and rank. He marries the daughter of Colonel Sellers and 
returns to England. This does not mean that Tw^ain changed his 
mind about aristocracy. Par from it. It means, m the first place, 
that he thought most men selfish and willing to enjoy what other 
men could not have. Moreover, one earl, by voluntarily giving up 
his title, could not abolish the system. Only the people could do 
that, and for the good of all he thought that no one should have 
rank and inherited honors which he had not earned and from which 
others W’ere irrevocably shut out Like Barrow, he thought the 

all-powerful and stupid mass of a nation should not allow the 
infamy, the outrage, the insult of a hereditary aristocracy^^ to 
esist.^® 

Hoben did well to point out that Twain was pro-English both at 
the beginning and at the end of his career. In Following the 
Equator (1897) he criticized England's earlier colonial policies in 
Australia and ITew Zealand, and he sympathized with the Boers. 
He also combined humor and satire in his remark that the English 
are mentioned in the Bible * Blessed are the meek, for they^ shall 
inherit the earth.” But at the turn of the century he protested 
more violently against our war upon the Filipinos than he had ever 
protested against the imperialism of England. Moreover, he thought 
the imperialism of England far less evil than that of Germany or 
Russia. Twain liked the English in spite of his aversion to some 
of their undemocratic institutions, and the English liked him and 
enjoyed most of his books except A Connecticui Tanhee. When 
Oxford conferred an honorary doctor’s degree upon him in 1907, 
it was the proudest moment of Ms life, and the enthusiastic re- 

Chapter xiv. 

In PudU’nhead Wtlson^s Wew Calendar, 
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eeption that he received from men and women of all ranks and 
conditions on that last visit to England surpassed any ovation he 
had ever received even in America. 

D. M. MoKeithan 

University of Texas 


JULIUS CAESAE AND THE TOWEE OF LONDON 

Shakespeare refers twice to the tradition that Julius Caesar built 
the Tower of London. In Richard III (iii i. 68-74) Buckingham 
satisfies the curiosity of Prince Edward on the point, and in 
Richard II the deposed king meets his queen for the last time as he 
IS being conducted to Julius Caesar^s lU-erected tower (v. i. 2). 
The editors of these plays have alluded somewhat vaguely to a 
medieval tradition, without citing evidence of its existence before 
Shakespeare^s time.^ But that the tradition was, for Shakespeare, 
not merely an oral one is attested by the passage m Richard Illy in 
which Buckingham assures the young prince that it is ^^upon 
record.^^ 

None of the chronicles printed in the Eolls Series contains any 
reference to the tradition; for one reason or another the major 
historians rejected it. Among most of the earlier historians, the 
chief reason was, perhaps, that Geoffrey of Monmouth had made 
no mention of a tower built by Caesar in Trmovantum; while the 
sixteenth-century chroniclers who distrusted Geoffrey seem to have 
eschewed the tradition that Caesar built the Tower because the 
accounts of the conquest of Britain in the Commentaries and other 
Koman writings do not justify the story. Polydore Vergil, relating 
the dethronement of Eliodorus the Pious by his treacherous 
brothers, says that he was committed ^^to prison in that place 
which is now called the Towre, as yeat there remaininge ; the which 
being well embateled with manie turrets, whereof it hathe the name, 
the vulgars surmise to have been erected by Julius Caesar, whoe, 
indeed, made noe mention of London, bie cause he cam not 
thither Lambard, in his Peramlulation of Kent (1576, sg. 

I am indebted for tbis information to Dr M. W. Black of tbe tTni-ver- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who suggested tbe subject of this article. 

^ Sir Henry Ellis (ed ), Polydore VergiVs Mnglish History, from an Marly 
Translation (Camden Society, O S. vol. 36, 1846), p 40. 
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Oo 111 ), likewise rejects the tradition because he has not hitherto 
read any such thing, eyther in Caesars own Commentaries, or in 
any other credible Hystorie/’ And Stow says, in his Survey of 
Loudon . 

To begin therefoie with the most famous Tower of London, . . it bath 

beene the common opinion and some baue written (but of none assured 
ground) that luhus Caesar^ the first conquerour of the Bry tains, was the 
or ig mall Authour and founder aswell thereof, as also of many other 
Towers, Castels, and great buildings within this Realme but (as I haue 
alreadie before noted) [marg In my aimales ] Caesar remained not here 
so long, nor had hee in his head any such matter, but onely to dispatch a 
conquest of this barbarous Countrey, and to pioceede to greater matters. 
Is either do the Romane writers make mention of any such buildings erected 
by him heie,® 

It is clear from Polydore VergiFs remark that the Tower was 
thought to have had its origin in a pre-Eoman building, Leland, 
Eichard White, Eichard Harvey, Holinshed, and Strype, the ex- 
pander of Stow, for example, attributed it to Belinus, whom 
Geoffrey had named as the builder of both Billingsgate and a 
nearrby tower.^ But other writers, especially poets, antiquaries, 
and populanzers of history, found the association of the Tower 
with Julius Caesar irresistible; for there were several works in 
which it was upon record before Shakespeare’s day. 

The earliest of these so far unearthed are the French prose 
Scalacronica of Sir Thomas Gray (begun 1355), which says that 
after conquering Bntam, Caesar spent the winter there and 
fere en le hor la toure de Loundres, qui plus pooit fair en vn sesouji ! 
que nul autre en x* foiz taunt/’ and The Parlement of ike 
Thre Ages^ a dream poem of the fourteenth-century alliterative re- 
vival which says of Caesar . The true toure of londone yn his time 
he made.” ® Since Gray’s en le hor makes sense in its context, while 
the in Ins time ” of the Parlement does not, the implication is that 
the author of the latter borrowed from Gray. 

®Ed Charles L Kmgsford (Oxford, 1908), i, 44. See also I. 136 

* Action Gnscom (ed ), The Ststorui Regum Bntmniae of Ceoffrey of 
Monmouth (London, 1929), p. 291. See John Lewis, Btstory of Great 
Britain (1729), sg. 0*, Richard Harvey^ Philadelphus (1595), sg. G-, 
Holmshed’s Chronicles (London, 1807), l 456, and A Burney of the Ctties 
of London and Westminster i . . By John Stow . . Corrected^ Improved^ 

and , . . Enlarged By John Strype (London, 1720), I. 4. 

® I am indebted to Dr. W. J Roach of the University of Pennsylvania for 
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Next in point of time is Lydgate’s Serpent of Division, a prose 
life of Caesar written in 1422. In his Serpent Lydgate says that 
signe of this conqvest and famous victory [over the Britons], 
lulius Cesar edefled in ]?is londe dyuerse Castelis & Citees, for a 
perpetuall memorye to putte his name in remembraunce,” among 
them being the Tower of London.® Lydgate’s work is extant in 
four MSS, and was printed in three editions which Shakespeare 
could have seen : one of uncertain date printed by Treveris, another 
issued in 1559, and a third published with Oorboduc in 1590. 

The Anonymi Chronicon Qodstovianum (ed. Thomas Hearne, 
with Soper’s More, 1716), which dates from the reign of Henry VI, 
states that Caesar fecit unam tnrrim in turri London ” (sg. Bb"^) . 
The Cronycullys of Englonde, datmg from the reign of Edward IV, 
attributes the whole Tower to Caesar. Besides notes and insertions 
by other hands, the MS of the Cronycullys (Lambeth 306) contains 
on its blank leaves copious memoranda by Stow, to whom it seems 
at one time to have belonged.*^ The Cronycullys, then, must have 
been one of the writings which Stow refuted in his Survey of 
London, though it is likely that his old enemy Grafton was his 
chief target. 

Grafton quotes the Lydgate passage, cited above, in his Chronicle 
at Large (1569, sg E iv^). Since Grafton names the author and 
title of his source in this passage, Shakespeare could have had the 
Chronicle at Large m mind, without anachronism, in making Buck- 
ingham state that the tradition is ^^upon record.” With respect 
to other references to Caesar’s Tower m writings between Bucking- 
ham’s time and Shakespeare’s, however, we might wonder whether 
an anachronism involving the chronology of historiography is of 
the sort Shakespeare would have been likely to commit. Besides 
the one in Grafton’s chronicle and those already quoted from Poly- 
dore Vergil, Lambaid, and Stow, references after the reign of 
Eichard III include those m the Eistoria Regum Angliae of the 

helping me to decipher the Gray passage The first part of the Scalacromca 
has never been printed complete; I have used a microfilm of MS Corpus 
Chris ti, Cambridge, 133. The Parlement of the Thre Ages, extant in two 
MSS, was edited by Israel Gollanez for the Koxburghe Club (1897). 

« Henry K. MacCraeken (ed ), The Serpent of Division (London I7ew 
Haven, 1911), p. 51. 

James Gairdner (ed.), Three Fifteenth-Oentury Chronicles (Camden 
Society, N. S. voL 28, 1880), p. iv. 
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Warwickshire antiquary William Eons (or Eosse), in Dunbar^s 
Treahce of London (stanza 5), in two documents relating to re- 
pairs made to the Tower during the reign of Henry viii/ in Peelers 
Edward the First ^ in the anonymous play of Svr Thomas More 
(^, e.y in the original text, not in the additions attributed to Shake- 
speare and others), m Deloney^s Thomas of Reading , m a marginal 
note of William Slaty er’s verse History of Or eat Bntanie (sg. l®), 
and in Taylor the Water Foetus Memonall of All the English Mon- 
archs (under Cassibelan Possibly all of these but the last 
three and Stowes Survey of London antedate Shakespeare’s Richard 
III; but while it is impossible to determine what kind of ana- 
chronism Shakespeare would have avoided, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that any of these works was uppermost in his mind when he 
wrote Buckingham’s remark. It is likely that he was thinking of 
Lydgate’s statement, as it appears m one of the three printings of 
the Serpent or in Grafton’s Chronicle. 

As for the origin of the tradition, the evidence at hand suggests 
two possibilities. One is that the tradition is based on historical 
fact. One writer has suggested that the title Caesar’s Tower, 

supposing the existence of a Roman Tower, may have been be- 
stowed, without any reference to the original invader of Britain, 
upon the edifice, in honour of the contemporary Caesar, or pre- 
sumed heir to the empire, at the time of its erection,” the Caesar 
having later been identified with the most famous person of that 
narne.^^ A more recent authority finds stronger 3 ustification for the 
attribution, since the Roman wall built by Juilus Caesar round 
London^had its southeast corner quite close to this spot [the Salt 

® Extracts from these are printed in the appendix to vol i of the first edi- 
tion of John Bayley’s History and, Antiquities of the Toioer of London 
(London, 1821) 

® The references in Feele, More, and Deloney are cited in Sngden^s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary to the Works of Shakespeare and JSis Fellow Drama- 
tists (Manchester, 1925), p. 520 Those in Dunbar and Polydore Vergil 
aie cited in Hans Matter, Hnglische Orundungssagen von Deoffrey of Mon- 
mouth his mr Renaissance (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 359 

John W. Archer, Vestiges of Old London (London, 1851), sect xv, p, 3. 
Some older opinions concerning the Roman origin of the Tower are dis- 
cussed in Bayley’s History and Antiquities of the Tower of London { 1821), 
pp. 1-6. See also William Kent, London for Shakespeare Lovers (London, 
1934), p. 94. 
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Tower], and very possibly Julms Caesar had a tower to flank the 
two faces of it at, or very near, this spot/^ 

The other possibility is that some medieval purveyor of history 
misread a passage in his source. It has been suggested that the 
'^‘^Dodres^^ which Gervase of Tilbury wrote for Odnea^^ (a place 
in Prance where Geoffrey says Caesar built a tower) was misread 
as Londres.^^ Another type of passage which might have been 
misread is that in which both Caesar and the Tower are mentioned 
by coincidence. One such passage appears in William of Malmes- 
bury’s Oesta Regum Anglomm, which says of William Eufus: 

Et profecto, si Chnstianitas nostra pateretur, sicnt olim anima Euforbii 
transisse dicta est in Pytliagoram Saminm, ita possit dici quod anima 
Julii Caesaiis transient in regnm Willelmum 

Unum aedificium, et ipsum permaximum, domum in Londonia incepit et 
perfecit, non parcens expensis dummodo liberalitatis suae magnificentiam 
exbiberet 

It IS conceivable that some writer with small Latin, or one reading 
hastily, might have understood from this passage that Caesar built 
the Tower. Another passage which might have been misread ap- 
pears m Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histona Begum Britanniae 
Having described the foundmg of Trinovantum by Brutus, Geoffrey 
adds: 

At postqnam lud frater cassibellani qui cum luliano cesare dimicauit 
regni gubernaculum adeptus est cinxit earn nobillissimis muris necnon & 
turribus mira arte fabricatis.^^ 

The example of La 3 amon’s citation of sources in the Brut makes it 
tempting to consider one of these passages a more than possible 
source of the Caesar tradition.^® 

Whatever the origin of the story, it persisted after Shakespeare’s 

Sir George Youngbusband, Tower of London from 'Wvbhvn (revised ed , 
New York, [1925?]), p 48. 

Hatter, Bnghsche Grundungseagen, p. 358 

^®Ed Thomas D. Hardy (London, 1840), n. 504. Vague as it is, the 
second sentence of this passage seems to have started the tradition that 
Kufus built the Tower (see Hardy, n, 504 w.), despite the statement of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that he only bmlt a wall around it. It is possible 
that William of Malmesbury was lefernng to Rufus" hall in Westminster, 
but his phrase ** in Londonia "" would suggest the Tower to most readers. 

^*Ed. Acton Gnscom (London, 1929), p 252 

See Sir Erederic Madden (ed.), Lw^amons Brut (London, 1847), I. Xii. 
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time at least into the eighteenth century. A scholarly allusion to it 
appears in Hearne^s edition of Leland^s Collectanea ^ and Gray 
apostrophizes Ye Towers of J ulins 1 London^s lasting shame in 
The Bard^’^ It is interesting that one of the first and the last 
instances of the tradition at hand should occur in poems. Although 
the story seems seldom to have commended itself to the sober his- 
torian, it held a certain fascination for writers of a more fanciful 
bent, among them the greatest of English poets 

Homer Nbariitg, Jr. 

Pennsylvania Military College 


TWENTY GOOD-NIGHTS KNIGHT OF TEE 

BURNING PESTLE AND MIDDLETON^S 
FAMILY OF LOVE 

In The Knight of the Burning Pestle, ii, i, 69-70, Humphrey 
takes leave of Venturewell with the couplet* 

Good-night, twenty good-nights, k twenty more. 

And 20 more good-nights, — ^that makes three score 

Emil Koeppel ^ in 1896 suggested that the couplet was intended to 
ridicule the frequent repetition of the words Good night in the 
Garden scene of Romeo and Juliet, ii, ii Sweet, good-night 
"1. 120; Good-night, good-night ! 1. 123; Three words, dear 

Romeo, and good-night indeed ! ” 1. 142 ; A thousand times good- 
night ! ” 1. 156 ; Good-night, good-night. Parting is such sweet 
sorrow That I shall say good-night till it he morrow/^ 11. 186-6) ; 
and most modern editors have merely repeated KoeppeFs sug- 
gestion without venturing an independent opinion. Although 
Beaumont may well have had in mind Romeo and Juliet — ^and 
possibly a number of other plays — ^there seems hardly sufficient 
reason to assume that his ridicule was specifically directed toward 

In the edition of 1774 Leland’s sketch of a tower and the editorial note 
concerning its identity are in vol in, p. 431. 

Cited by Hudson ( ed. ) King Richard^ II, in The WorTcs of ShaTcespeare 
(Boston, 1852), v 117 

Quellen Studien m den Dramen Ben Jonson% John Mar8ton% und 
Beaumont und Pletoher^s {Munchener Beitrdge mr romcmischen und 
englischen Philologies xi), p, 43. 
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Borneo and Juliet I suspect it mucli more likely to have been 
directed toward a play more immediately antedating tbe composi- 
tion of bis burlesque, usually assigned to 1607. There has, of course, 
been some disagreement as to whether The JBln%ght was written as 
early as 1607 (the date accepted by Sir Edmund Chambers), ^ but no 
allusion has been found in it to any play after that date while several 
allusions have been noted to plays immediately preceding 1607. I 
strongly suspect that Humphrey's ^Hwenty ... & twenty more, 
And 20 more good-nights^^ was suggested to Beaumont by a 
parting in Middleton’s The Family of Love (which I have elsewhere 
given reason for thinking was composed not long after the summer 
of 1605),® although it seems amusingly ironical that Middleton, 
whose own interests at the time were almost wholly satirical, should, 
in the slight portions of his plays which present romantic themes, 
have furnished Beaumont material for satirizing the extravagancies 
of the romantic drama of the day. 

At the close of Act iii of The Family of Love Maria takes leave 
of Gerardine with 

Then twenty time adieu 

I hasten to add that my suspicion that it was this line from The 
Family which suggested Humphrey’s speech is based not so much 
upon the use of the word twenty — exaggerated by Beaumont with 
the license of burlesque — ^as upon there being a more obvious parody 
of The Family of Love in Act iv of The Knight In the latter 
play Jasper, denied access to his beloved Luce, spreads the report 
that he has died and arranges that he, masquerading as a corpse, 
be borne in a coflBn to Luce’s chamber. In The Family Gerardine, 
similarly denied access to Maria, secures permission, upon the 
announcement that he will travel abroad, to send a trunk of gifts to 
Maria’s chamber, and, of course, secretes himself within the trunk. 
The scenes m which the hidden lovers discover themselves are sufiBi- 
ciently alike to urge that Beaumont, although he has changed the 
trunk to a coffin, is writing with The Family of Love in mind and 

E. K Cliamljers, (Oxford* ClareBdon Press 

1923), m, 220-221. 

® A Kote on the Date of Middleton’s The Family of Love** &c., in BUm- 
hethan Studies . m ffonor of George F, Feymlds (University of Colo- 
rado Studies, Ser. B, vol. 2, no. 4, Boulder, 1945), pp. 195-200. The Family 
of Love, its title-page hearing the date 1608, was entered on The Stationers* 
Register 12 October 1607. 
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is ridiculing not only the devices of romantic drama but the lan- 
guage in which Middleton had written. In The Family, ii, iv, the 
discovery is in part as follows ; 

Gerardine rising out of the Trunice, she iMaria\ seemes fearefuU, and 
flges. 

Mar 0, help, help, help’ 

Ger, Stay, sweet Maria’ I bring thee ample joy 
To cheek that sudden fear ... (11. 23941 ) 

Fear not, sweet wench: I am no apparition. 

But the firm substance of thy truest friend: 

Know’st thou me now? 

Mar Gerardiiie, my love? 

[0] what unheard-of accident presents 
Thy unexpected self ... (11. 244-49) 

In The Knight of the Burning Pestle Jasper rises from the coflBbi 
as Luce lifts the cloth covering him. Then^ 

Luce, Save me. Heaven ’ 

Jasp Nay, do not flie me, faire; I am no spirit; 

Looke better on me, — do you know me yet ^ 

Luce. 0 thou deere shadow of my friend. 

Jasp Deere substance I 

* I sweare I am no shadow: feele my hand, 

It IS the same it was; I am your Jasper ... (11 64-69) 

Luce So, now I am satisfied: you are no spirit, 

But mine owne truest, truest, tiuest friend. 

Why doe you come thus to me? (11. 77-79) 

Not only are the situations similar, as are the reactions of the two 
girls, but the passages present the same ideas in the same order — ^the 
girl cries for aid; her lover bids her stay and assures her he is no 
spirit ; after recognizing him as her " truest friend,” she asks why 
he has come. And the manner in which Beaumont seizes upon and 
ridicules the expression truest friend seems to leave little doubt 
that he was thinking of the passage m The Family of Love, 

The similarity of the two passages is further emphasized when 
they are compared to those in other plays which make use of 
the device of the coflBn. This device is, of course, frightfully com- 
mon. Middleton was to use it in both The Chaste Maid of Cheap- 
side and The Puritan — ^if that play be his; but the situation in 
neither of those plays at all resembles the situation as presented in 
The Family and The Knight, Nor has the situation m the latter 
plays any similarity to that of either of the two plays which have 
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been suggested as the possible inspiration of BeanmonPs parody. 
Professor Alden observed that This coffin scene [in The Knighf] 
may have been suggested by that in Marston’s Antomo and Mellida 
{y, i) . If The Woman's Prize vras written as early as seems prob- 
able, Pletcher had already used a similar device there (v^ iv) P ^ 
Although Beaumont may well have intended his coffin scene as 
ridicule of all plays in which the device had been used, examination 
of the plays known to me mdieates that the scene in The Family of 
Love IS the only one actually parodied. The similarity to the 
others ends with the rising of the corpse. 

In Aniomo and Mellida the coffin is brought on to a stage filled 
with all the principals— eight or more. When Piero declares that 
he would give him Mellida ^^but to redeem one minute of his 
breath,” Antonio, rismg from the coffin, teUs them to Stand not 
amazed,” and declares that he will live happy beyond compre- 
hension if Piero keep his word; if not, he will here die, Mellida 
in seven lines (the last in Latin) asks if words can paint her great 
delight, and answers, 

0 no, conceit, breatli, passion, words, be dumbe, 

Wlulst I instill the deawe of my sweete blisse 
In the soft pressure of a melting kisse. 


After her one speech Mellida is silent and the conversation is car- 
ried on by others. Aside from the lover^s rising from a coffin in 
which he had been brought in as though dead, and his receiving 
a kiss, the scene in Antonio and Mellida bears not the slightest 
similarity to the coffin scene m The Emght of the Burning Pestle. 

The coffin scene in The Woman's Prize bears even less similarity. 
There, as a last resort to weaken the resolution of his wife, Petru- 
chio feigns death, and, after his coffin has been brought in, Maria, 
his wife, enters the stage on which there are at least six others. She 
appears to weep, but immediately explains that her tears are not 
for her dead husband but for His poor, unmanly, wretched, foolish 
life.^ Whereupon Petruchio, angry but defeated, rises from his 

coffin and Maria promises that, now she has tamed him she will 
never try him more. 

Only m The Family of Love aad m The Knight is the lover 
conveyed to his mistress’s chamber and there rises before her while 


* Eaymond M, Alden, ed , The Knight of the Bumina Pestle anH A 
md Ko King (Belles Lettres Series. Boston; D. C. Heath, Z910), p, 147. ^ 
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she IS alone, only in them does the girl, frightened, start to flee 
and IS she restrained by assurances that the lover is no apparition 
but firm substance; and only in them is there any verbal similarity. 

But Beaumont’s intention, as has been said, was probably not so 
much the parody of Middleton’s comedy as it was the ridicule of 
the hackneyed device of having one who had been reported dead 
rise from the coffin in which he had been brought on stage. The 
use of The Family — ^if it be admitted — ^is interesting, however, as 
another illustration of the timelmess of Beaumont’s satire and of 
the way in which he gathered and used the materials from which he 
constructed his burlesque. It may, too, as a debt to still another 
play of the period 1605-1607, offer an additional — ^if slight — argu- 
ment for assigning The Kmght to 1607. 

Baldwin Maxwell 

The Unwersity of Iowa 


EOBEET BEOWNING AND A BLOT IN TEE ’SCUTOSEON 

The truth concerning Brownmg’s A Blot in the ^Scutcheon has 
suffered considerably since the first performance of the tragedy 
in 1843. Professor Lounsbury has convincingly shown that erro- 
neous statements about its early history have been made both 
by Browning and by others.^ For the sake of accuracy a further 
misrepresentation^ heretofore unnoticed, should be corrected. It 
has to do with Charles Dickens’ opinion of the play. 

When Browning wrote A Blot in the ^Scutcheon, probably in the 
fall of 1840, he sent the manuscript to the actor William Charles 
Macready, who evidently did not examine it for a number of 
months. Tinder the date of September 26, 1841, Macready recorded 
in his Dianes that Forster persuaded him to read the play after 
dinner. It must have failed to inspire confidence in him for he did 
not consent to a performance at that time. Then the manuscript 
was sent to Dickens for his opinion. He waited a year before 
commenting on the play, but his reaction was quite different from 
Macready’s. In a letter to Forster dated November 25, 1842, he 
wrote: 

^ Xhomas R. Lounsbury, The BaHy Literary Career of Robert Browning 
(New York, 1911), pp. 112-146, 

2 
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Browning’s play has thrown me into a perfect passion of sorrow. To say 
that there is anything in its subject save what is lovely, true, deeply affect- 
ing, full of the best emotion, tbe most earnest feeling, and the most true 
and tender souice of interest, is to say that there is no light in the sun, 
and no heat in blood. It is full of genius, natural and great thoughts, pro- 
found and yet simple and beautiful in its vigour. I know nothing that is 
so affecting, nothing in any book I have ever read, as Mildred’s recurrence 
to that ‘‘ I was so young — had no mother.” I know no love like it; no 
passion like it, no moulding of a splendid thing after its conception, like 
it. And I swear it is a tragedy that must be played; and must be played, 
moreover, by Macready. . . . And if you tell Browning that I have seen it, 
tell him that I believe fiom my soul there is no man living (and not many 
dead) who could produce such a work ® 

In a situation whicli at that time was beset with prejudices^ mis- 
understandings, and a clash of strong wills Forster evidently denied 
Browning the satisfaction of this letter, for Browning wrote to the 
editor of the Daily News on December 15, 1884, the following: 

. . and the glowing letter which contains his [Dickens’] opinion of it 
[A Blotif although directed by him to be shown to myself, was never heard 
of or seen by me till printed in Forster’s book some thirty years after.® 

Certainly no one can deny the dishonesty of withholdmg the 
letter from Browning, and it is hardly surprising that biographers 
have condemned Forster for such an act. However, the situation is 
somewhat misrepresented. Browning assumed that the public had 
no knowledge of Dickens’ opinion of the play Mrs. Orr, who likely 
knew firsthand how Browning felt about the matter, has left record 
of that assumption : 

He also felt it a just cause of bitterness that the letter from Charles 
Dickens, which conveyed his almost passionate admiration of A Blot %n the 
^Scutcheon, and was clearly wiitten to Mr Forster in order that it might 
be seen, w^as withheld foi thirty years from his knowledge, and that of the 
public whose judgement it might so largely have influenced.* 

A similar comment is made in Literary Anecdotes of the Nine- 
teenth Century: 

... he [Forster] kept its contents to himself~and some thirty years were 
to elapse ere the poet knew how deeply his work had touched the great 
novelist. The l etter was made public for the flrst time in Forster’s Ufe of 

® John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens (New Xork, 1876), i, 331-332, 

*Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Infe and Letters of Hohert Browning (Boston. 
1008), p. Ill ^ 

p. 118. 
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Dickens I and Mr. Bi owning made no secret of his regret that the nature of 
its contents had been so long withheld naturally feeling that such an ex- 
pression of opinion from one so prominently before the public would have 
been invaluable to himself and his work at that period of his career,® 

These accouiits show quite clearly Browning’s further assumption 
that had the public known of this opinion it might have been influ- 
enced because of the prominence of Dickens. 

The truth is that the public did know of Dickens’ opinion. Two 
prominent magazines of the time^ one English and one American, 
refer to Dickens’ criticism of the play, and the criticism is quite 
consistent with that expressed in the letter. A reviewer of Brown- 
ing’s works wrote in Sharpe"’ s London Magazine of November, 
1848: 

. . . Charles Dickens is known to consider and declare this poet’s “ Blot on 
the Scutcheon ” the most poetic, pathetic, and generally beautiful of domes- 
tic tragedies. 

In a review of Browning’s first American edition of poems in the 
December, 1849, issue of Graham’s Magazine the critic made the 
following statement* 

. . . the gi'andest pieces in the volume are " Pippa Passes/’ and “ A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon.” The latter, in the opinion of Dickens, is the finest poem 
of the century. 

Then the reviewer immediately made comments on the play that 
resemble more than a little the sentiment expressed by Dickens in 
his letter: 

We think there can be detected in it that hardness of touch which charac- 
terizes the other dramas, but the depth and pathos of the matter, and the 
approach to something like impassioned action in the events, make it won- 
derfully impressive. Once read it must haunt the imagination forever, for 
its power strikes deep into the very substance and core of the soul. 
Thorold’s adamantine piide, and Guendolen’s sweet woman’s sympathy, 
and Mildred’s awful sorrow, can never be forgotten. Mildred’s repetition, 
in moments of agony or half-consciousness, of the lines — “ I was so young — 
I loved him so — I had no mother — God forgot me — and I fell — exceeds 
in pathetic effect anything in English dramatic literature since the Eliza- 
bethan era. 

Besides the references in the reviews there is also the following 
comment on Dickens’ opinion of A Blot in a book by Thomas 
Powell published in 1849 : 

’^Ed. W. Robertson Nicoll and Thomas J. Wise (London, 1895), l, 433. 
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We have heard him [Dickens] declare that he would rather have written 
the “ Blot in the ’Scutcheon ” than any work of modern times.® 


We can safely conclude that from sometime before ISToYember, 
1848, the date of the first revie-w quoted here, the public possessed 
essentially the same information as that 'which Forster was con- 
demned for concealing from both Browning and the public until 
1873, when Forster’s biography of Dickens first appeared. Then 
doubtless the public had the benefit of Dickens’ opmion at least 
twenty-five of the thir'ty years that Browning assumed it was 
unknown. 

It 18 understandable that Browning might not have had occasion 
to hear of the published comments m 1848 and 1849, when he and 
his wife were somewhat isolated in Italy. But it does seem strange 
that he did not learn of Dickens’ opmion m the twenty-five years to 
elapse before the publication of Forster’s biography. We can feel 
sure that Browning did not deliberately misrepresent the situation, 
for without a doubt he was an honest man. On the whole he bore 
adverse criticism well; he did, however, have a sensitive streak con- 
cerning his plays, especially A Blot m the ’Scutcheon. He, as well 
as many of his supporters, felt that this play’s lack of stage success 
was unjustified, and in their defense of it they have left the facts 
in a quagmire of confusion from which the truth is sometimes 
difficult to extricate. It is impossible to tell whether or not the 
stetement that the public did not know of Dickens’ opinion was 
the result of a blind defense of the play, but in any case the mis- 
representation should be corrected. 


The University of Texas 


Geetrxjde Eeese 


AFTC FE. cAa[t]ele[a3, cheles, chicles, qulUeles 
‘STL YOIJS PLAIT’ 

Comme etymon de cette interjection, le FEW s. v. caviUae ‘rail- 
lerie admet encore la th4orie de A. Schulze, qui date de 1884: 

Dmb afo. ohaeUs mi eamllas zuruckgeht, hat Schulze K 8 289 wahr 
• The Living Authors of Englcmd (New York, 1849 ), p. m. 
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« 

jektion werden Der vokal der endung (§) eiklait sick durck attraktion 
von seiten des kaufigen ~§le Der sekwund des -v-, der sonst nnr in der 
nake von labialen vokalen eintritt, ist wokl durck die foimelkaftigkeit iind 
dakerige sckwache des wortes gefordert worden. 

Meyer-Lubke, an contraire, n^a pas accepte Fetymon cavillae dans 
son EEW (3® ed., s. v. velle) y H declare expressement fausse Tex- 
plication, par Schulze, des formes italiennes du type covelle ^ niai- 
senes ’ par cavillaey mais il ne mentionne pas Fair, chaeles ; s. v. 
catelluSy il rejette Fexplication de cette interjection par Sainean: 
chael ( < catellus) ‘ petit chien/ mais il ne Fexpliqne pas Ini-meme. 
Dans la premiere edition, Meyer-Lubke avait plus ouvertement 
rejete Fequation chaeles — cavillae, Je crois que Meyer-Lubke avait 
ete bien inspire dans son premier refus categonque. L’hypothese 
de Schulze ne pent plus, k mon avis, ^tre defendue : a part les diffi*- 
cult4s phonetiques, le point de depart est entierement construit* 
d%te$ moi chaeles n^est que le texte abrege du v. 1200 A^EreCy qui, 
dans Fonginal, est: ^Dites mo%/ fet ele, ^ chaelesy [Saves vos quant 
Erec vandra^^] ^ — il n^y a done pas de chaeles ^ dire des niaise- 
ries^ dans le texte (avec chaeles regime dependant de dites), mais 
chaeles est une inter] ection independante ( = ^shl vous plait ^ ou 
=«lat. sodesy qui sert a Fexpliquer dans des gloses), tout k fait 
comme dans le texte parall^le Vivten meSy paries a moi, chaeles' 
une interjection s'aputant a Fimperatif ^dites-moi,^ et cet emploi 
est en somme Fusage general en ane.fr., que Tobler-Lommatzsch 
d4finissent tres bien par Inter]ektion der Aufforderung, seltener 
der Beteuerung, des Erstaunens, der Klage.^^ Ce que je reproche 
particuli^rement k Fhypothese de Schulze, c^est la construction ad 
hoc d^une nuance de style, qui n^est pas du tout dans les textes : nulle 
part il n^y a la momdre indication que Finterjection diminue 
par modestie Femphase, de sorte que ce terme serait Fequivalent de 
^un peu^ (^dites-moi un peu^): au contraire, cette interjection 
semble a j outer a la phrase la nuance de la priere pressante (cf. la 
note solennelle de textes comme [Tobler-Lomm.] : Mahomet^ sire, 
quar m'en venchiez, chaele = ^ YexLgez-moi un peu^? — ou sire 
RenieVy chaiellesy / For Deu voz prov, le gloriouz oelestrey / Ceste 
parole ne soU ja descouverte), 

Je crois que parmi les diffdrentes explications donnees, c^est la 
premiere en date qui est a retenir: celle de Eoerster dans ZeiiscJirift 
fur die osterr. Gymnasien 1874, 145, que Fauteur lui-mSme avait 
avancee d^une fagon trop dubitative Sollte es nicht mit oTiaeler 
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'befehligen' zusammenliangen?^^) — ^precede prudent qui a empgche 
les savants dans la suite de prendre sa suggestion au serieux,^ mais 
qui s^impose comme verite a Tetymologiste qui a expliqu6 la parti- 
cule air. mon par une forme verbale p4trifiee (lat. moneo, cf. 
PMLA LXi^ 607) . Timperatif ou Pindicatif (au sens interrogatif) 
petrifie du verbe a.fr. cha[d}eler ^commander, gouverner, conduire^ : 
^ commando ou ^commandes-tu?/ II ne faut pas oublier que 
nous sommes, avec les textes anciens frangais, dans Patmospliere 
feodale qui faisait dire couramment (cf. Aufsatze zur rom. Syntax 
u, Shhshhj p. 133) faites moi escouter pour ^ 6coutez-moi ^ (cf. de 
memo en a.esp. : mandedes lo ^tomadle^), reflet de formules 

ecclesiastiques comme jube me benedicere ^ benis-moi ^ : se presenter, 
k Finteneur d’une hierarchie, comme ^serviteur^ ob6issant k des 
^ ordres ^ appartenait au code de politesse ^ de cette epoque, et 
d^etablir cette fiction etait particulierement necessaire quand on 
devait demander un service : * au lieu de prier le ^ suzeram du 

^ Suchier donne le branle en opposant k Fopinion de Foerster la sienne, 
sans offrir d'argnments, et M. Espe, dans sa dissertation sur les interjec- 
tions a fr., cl6t la file en qualifiant Tid^e de Foerster d’lnacceptable Brener 
met un point dfinterrogation dans son Worterluch de Cbretien' a la place 
r4servee pour I’etymologie, il n*a done pas non plus retenu Texplication de 
son maitre — II est clair que I’accouplement de chaelelsl avec les formes 
italiennes covelle (signifiant tout autre cbose) a embrouill4 la question 
4tymologique. Ohaeleis] n'est que fran^ais il faut done Texpliquer par du 
frangais. 

Le fait que cavillae ait p4n4tr4 dans les langues celtiques et germaniques 
(FEW) , ne prouve rien pour notre interjection le sens des mots d’emprunt 
en question est different {‘coupable, blJiinable/ ‘calomnier’ en celtique; 
‘quereller’ en gennanique. angl caml, flam. kahUlen; j'ajoute ici Tall 
argotique (Rotwelscb) KafUler Kmiller ‘bourreau, 4corcbeur/ attest4 
depuis 1510, que L. Gunther, Dte deutsche Oaunerspraohe, p, 149, ne 
r4ussit pas k expliquer plausiblement . les sens que cavillae a dans les patois 
frangais, p ex. ‘ tromperie,’ ‘ tneheur,' ‘ chicane, querelle,’ nous autorisent 
k supposer un transfert *chicaneur'>'4corcheur, bourreau'). 

*Cf. le texte de L’Msooufiei “Ele a dit molt cortoisement /As meschines 
et as puceles / Ki devant li gisent: Ghaeles! / Beles, car vos leves hui mais.” 

» La confusion la plus bizarre entre la fiction de servir un sup4rieur et 
la solhcitation reelle d’un service de sa part se trouve dans la langue de la 
chancellerie espagnole des Habsbouig qui emploie $er servtdo au sens de 
*daigner faire qch.^ (Il y a un reflet de cet usage dans le Don Qmjotex 
que vuestra meroed sea sermdo de mostrarnos.) X Torigine cette expression 
se trouvait dans des phrases comme iDios sea sermdo^ ‘que la volontd 
de Bieu soit faite! " (on ^sert’ Bieu en sTiumiliant devant lui et en ac- 
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moment/ on Ini demandait des ordres. On salt qne dans beaucoup 
de langues la formule de politesse ^ Je vous pne ^ est remplacee par 
^ ordonnez/ p.ex. hongrois parancsolpn leulm ^ asseyez-vons, s.v.p./ 
litt. ^ordonnez de vons asseoir^; tnrc l[)uyurim\uz] ^ordoniie[z] ^ 
>^s^il vons plait neo-grec onste^ rnsse izvoVie, pozaluista; 
tandis qne le gargon de restanrant allemand qui vent prendre note 
de la commande dn client emploie la f ormnle hitte schon son con- 
frere italien dira: comandi^ L’emploi de coment chicles^ litt. 
coment^ cliaelesl (le dictionnaire de Tobler-Lommatzseli imprime 
en effet ainsi dans nn des textes non-bibliqnes • ^Li mnlez dist: 
Coment? Cbaeles! / Ore ai oi dnres noveles^), dans des traductions 
de la bible oil ^original latin a numquid [= comment donc?^]; 
s^expliqnera k partir de la nuance de la surprise^ mentionnee plus 
bant dans ce cas, Taddition d^nn ^ je vons pne ^ est indiqu6 (fr.mod. 
comment, je vous pne, exphquez-vous cet etat de Glioses'^) ; cl anssi 
les exclamations popnlaires qne presqne tontes les langues font 
suivre an pronom interrogatif direct, bongr. mi csoda^ ^quoi?^ 
(litt. ^qnoi; miracle!^), all. was zum Teufel, angl. what the hell, 
fr. que diantre, logudor. iteu = quid dens etc. En tout cas, le verbe 
chaeler nous donne la nuance solennelle qne ^e postulais tantdt 
pour rmterjection chaelels'}. 

On salt qne le verbe chadeler, qni vient de cha[d']el < capitellwm 
^tSte^ (^^tre k la t§te de^ > ^gouverner, commander^) etait en 
usage dn XI® jusqu^au XV® si^cle et que la forme avec la dentale 
ammnie clh'jaeler, aussi caieler, est dn XII® et XIII® sitele 
(FEW, s. V. capitellum). Or, notre interjection se trouve dans 
les textes a partir du XII® si^cle (elle n^est pas dans le ms. 
d^Oxford de la Gh, de EoL, ot se trouve la forme avec ’■d- de 
chal^dleler au sens de ^gonverner^: ^ Cil est morz qui tuz jnrs nus 
cadelet^/ ^ done anenne difficulty cbronologiqne. II serait 

ceptant toutes ses decisions ) , ainsi tine phrase comme oomo Dios es servido 
pent 4voluer vers le sens * comme il platt k Dieu/ et, finalement, on obtient 
Dios sea servido ^ pint h Pieu ’ ; comme en espagnol les expressions servant 
au culte de Dieu s’appliquent volontiers, par m^taphore, au roi, son image 
{majestad; vos au lieu de vosotros, aqui de Dios — aqui del rey) , on dira 
du roi (et de toute autorite) que vuesfrG .leroed sea servido de . . . — ^I/all 
geruheUf ‘ daigner/ dit aussi de Dieu et du prince, verbe signifiant k I’origine 
‘ prendre soin,’ est attird, au temps de Luther, dans Forbite du verbe 
d'origine toute diff4rente rujien ‘reposer’ (Kluge-Gotze) ; amsi Dieu et le 
prince apparaissaient comme des ^tres tout-puissants, agissant sans agir. 

* Dans la premifere Edition du BDW, Meyer-Ltibke s. v. capitellum, con- 
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plus avantageux pour mon hypoth^se si la forme avec -(f- etait 
attestee aussi pour Finterjection, mais on pent penser que chaele^ 
ou chaeles^^ p^netrerent dans la langue litt^raire, quoique a une 
epoque plus recente, pourtant a Tetat petrifie, ou Tidentite avec 
cJia[d]eler n'etait plus sentie. Nous pourrons aussi expliquer amsi 
le prov. caela, que Schultz-Gora a signale dans un manuscrit 
du Girard de Roussillon^ transposition en provengal de Tancfr. 
chaele^ alors que le verbe pour ^ gouverner ^ se trouve dans ce mSme 
texte sous la forme chadeler. Le ^ de chaeles Concorde avec le § des 
formes aeeentuees sur le radical de chaeler et avec le e de Tetymon : 
'^capitellat. De cha[i]eles on obtient ensuite des formes abregees 
comme chieles^ clieUs etc. 

Leo Spitzee 


A SOURCE OF DON RAMON DE LA CRUZ 

The presentation of Houdart de la Motte^s tragedy Ines de Castro 
on April 6, 1733 aroused a storm of criticism comparable to that 
of the Cid,^ Houdart had undertaken to dramatize once again the 
tragic and moving story of the famous Portuguese heroine of the 
fourteenth century, the beloved of Dom Pedro and mother of his 
three children, who had become enmeshed in political rivalries and 
hatreds and was murdered by some counsellors of the realm over 
the King’s initial objections. However, the author had taken a 
poet’s liberties with the story by arbitrarily introducing a new ele- 
ment, wholly absent from both history and legend. He created the 
role of Pedro’s stepmother, the 'Queen, mother both to Pedro’s be- 
trothed Constance, and to Ferdinand, King of Castile. This 
woman, fiercely devoted to her daughter’s happiness, poisons the 
latter’s rival who dies after her marriage to the heir to the throne 
has been sanctioned by the Kmg. In addition to this disregard of 

sid4rait Fair, chadeler comme emprunt an prov capdelar; dans la troisi^me 
Edition il a omis le mot air. II nous faut probablement ariiver k la 
conclusion que chadeler est un reflet autocbtone en ancien frangais (cf. 
mal€hdbitus>malade), continud par la forme sans d i on remar que la 
mtoe chute du -d- dans le nom a.fr. ehtidel ' chef ' ( <oapitellum) >ohael 

1 Arsfene Houssaye, Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century, Part n, 
I^mdon, G. W. Dillingham, 1886, pp. 64-68; also V B. Grannis, Dramatic 
Parody in the 18th Century, H. Y., Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies, 1931. 
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faet^ Hondart was accused of haying violated canons of good taste : 
violence was rampant on the stage, the play often descended to the 
level of bathos, he had had the audacity to introduce children on 
the stage, and had even appropriated a line from Corneille. 

The culmination of the attacks on the notwithstandingly success- 
ful author came with the presentation of a one-act satire on July 
24th of the same year, the Agnes de Chaillot of Legrand and 
Dominique,^ the very title of which is a derisive pun on the name of 
the heroine. Almost half a century later, in 1770, this satire was 
the model which Don Eamon de la Cruz used for writing his 
sainete tragico,^^ Inesilla la de Pinto.^ This little work of the 
Spanish humorist follows the action of the French playlet faith- 
fully, even to the boisterous humor, the piquant sallies, the puns, the 
gauloiserie.^ Both works reduce the heroic attitudes of the original 
treatment to sheer ridicule: mockery is made of all high-flown 
sentiments, and the noble characters are metamorphosed mto coarse 
bourgeois acting against the background of the kitchen. Lofty 
phrases mix with low comedy, salacious undertones and solid rustic 
speech. 

In the French travesty the King had become Trivelm, the 
bailli who is at the same time a baker, and in the hands of de la 
Cruz he assumes the figure of Espe^o, the alcalde.^^ The Queen 
descends the same two steps toward burlesque : in French she had 
been the virago baillive ” and in Spanish she is the fierce alcal- 
desa who warns the poor kitchen-maid, Inesilla, that if she finds 
the woman who is turning her son^s head (the alcaldesa is no 
longer a stepmother), she will make a potaje of her (107) . 

If the original Pedro had gallantly conquered the Moors, and 
his mock counterpart Pierrot had won a prize for prowess with the 
arquebuse,^^ Chinica the hero of Inesilla returns victorious from 
having beheaded a rooster ! Pierrot had overcome all resistance on 

® All references made to this play mil he from the text Agnes de Chmllot, 
in Fin du M4perto%re du TJiHtre Frangais, Vol 5, Paris, ehez Hme Babo- 
Butscliart, 1826, pp 93-126. 

^Inesilla la de Pinto, pp 105-111, Sainetes de Don Jtamon de la Cruz, 
Bon Emilio Cotarela y Mori, Nueva B'lUioteoa de Autores EspaMes, 
Madrid, Casa Editorial Bailly-Bailliere, 1928. 

* In his Don Eamon de la Grm y ms Olras, Madrid, Imprenta de Jos^ 
Perales y Martinez, 1899, p 351, Cotarelo y Mori notes that the Inesilla is a 
parody of the tragedy of In^s de CoiStro, referring to no special work and 
adding that . pndo tener presente la Agn^s de Ohaillot^^ 
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the part of the Yirtnous Agnes by seizing a kitchen knife in a wily 
move to commit a frustrated lover^s suicide. Chinica was equally 
clever, one day he had found Inesilla cleaning eggplants and had 
made his advances, only to be rebuffed. Whereupon he too had 
seized the large kitchen knife and had been on the point of killing 
himself. The tender Inesilla, in her own words too sensitive even to 
kill a flea, had snatched the knife from him, and since then they 
were one. 

The young hero refuses to marry his father^s choice, the daughter 
of the mayor of another village. Like Trivelin before him, and the 
Elmg before Trivelin, Espejo is afraid of war with the neighboring 

power.^^ And if the rash Pedro had been willing to fight all of 
Castile to retain his Ines, and Pierrot all of Gonesse for Agnes, 
Chimca will fight the entire town of Villecas en Pinto, and will even 
protect Inesilla against a squadron of mothers-in-law ! 

Following the fate of Ines and Agn^s at the hands of the Queen 
and Baillive respectively, Inesilla is exposed by the alcaldesa and is 
handed over to her custody, to be imprisoned in the kitchen ! The 
alcalde calls a meeting of the council of aguaciles.^^ Now one of 
the strictures aimed at Houdart was that in the scene of the meet- 
ing of his advisors, four grandees had come on the stage, although 
two were superfluous as they said nothing and contributed nothing 
to the action. Legrand and Dominique had satirized this element 
of the tragedy by introducing as grands the very commonplace 

Marguillier d^honneur,^^ the Carillonneur,” Arlequin the 
^^Bedeau,^^ and the Magister.^^ Of these only two count: first,. 
Arlequin who, like Eodrigue of the Houdart drama, is in love with 
Agn^s and yet advises leniency, and the Magister.^^ The latter, 
although he had been saved by Pierrot from being run over by a cart 
while sleepmg in a drunken stupor in the public square, urges that 
a father must uphold his authority. Eamon de la Cruz reverses 
the order. In his version, Simdn the schoolmaster advises severe 
punishment while Callejo the ^^regidor^^ defends Chinica because 
once when he had been stretched out at the door of the City Hall, 
Chinica had carried him home on his shoulders. 

At this point Inesilla follows the example of her forerunners by 
ushering in her four children (the number of In^s^ children had 
been three; the brood was increased by one in both the French and 
Spanish parodies) m an attempt to mollify the alcalde. TTiTig 
Alphonse had been moved by the appearance of his hitherto un- 
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known grandchildren^ but the Bailli had reacted in typical vilain 
fashion and the words of the Alcalde are almost a literal translation 
from the French, 

BailU (120) : Et d’oii diable a-t-on fait sortir ces marmots-liL : 

Ai-je dans ma maison des chambres inconnues^ 

Ob » pour le coup, il faut qubls soient tomb4s des nues. 

Ont-ils pu parvenir k Tage on les voila 
Sans qu^aucun du logis ait rien su de cela^ 

Espejo (110) ^De ddnde ba sahdo esta 
tropa de z4nganos? ^Hay 
alguna encantada cueva 
en esta easa? O ^qud nube 
los ba arrojado a mis puertas^ 

And the ribaldry of Inesilla^s answer to her father-in-law^s questions 
is simply the French words all over again. 

Inesilla (110) No mir^is mi rostro, ved 

el vuestro, y si por las senas 
quer4is conocer su origen, 
vellos ignoran qui4n sea 
su padre, como mucbos otros. 

Agnes (121) N'y voyez point mes traits, n’y voyez que les vOtres 
Ils ignorent leur pere ainsi que beaucoup d’autres. 

Espejo- Y el traerme los cbiquillos, 

^te parece a ti que es prueba 
para mi de estar casada? 

I No era mala impertinencia ’ 

Bmlh : Pour prouver un bymen, petite impertinente, 

Vous montrez des enfans ' La preuve en est plaisante ’ 

Like the Bailli, however, Espejo is finally won over. At this 
turn of events, Agnes, poisoned by the Baillive, had conaplained of 
^^la colique.^^ Since the alcaldesa in this play has no personal 
motive for vengeance, Inesilla can only say that 

, , no ballo mas 

arbitrio que caerme muerta. 

In the meanwhile, Chinica, to save Inesilla and to follow the pat- 
tern of his literary forbears, has revolted and rushes in only to find 
her in a faint or perhaps dying. He wishes to follow her in death, 
Pedro, too, had wished tp Mil himself but had been stopped by Infes^ 
dying injunction to live as a consolation to his father, Pierrot had 
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wished to kill himself but had changed his mind since a happy end- 
ing would make for better box-oflfice receipts, to which treatment the 
moribund Agnes had readily responded. Inesilla cannot fall behind 
either: someone has some "rosoli^^ which will revive her. In a 
burst of energy, Espejo offers her the entire bottle ^ 

Maetin Nozick 

Oherhn College 


GRIMM^S ALLEGED AUTHORSHIP OP CERTAIN 
ARTICLES ON THE THEATER IN PARIS 

It has been the claim of some scholars,^ who apparently did not 
consult the texts involved, that Melchior Grimm is the author of 
the articles on the theater in Pans which appeared in the Beytrage 
zur Histone und Aufnahme des Theaters, This review, which 
appeared for four issues m Stuttgart in 1750, was edited by Mylius 
and Lessing, and was devoted to translations and news of foreign 
theaters.^ The editors insisted, in a footnote to the first article, 
that the views expressed came directly from Pans itself.^ On the 
basis of chronology, Grimm might have been the author of the 
articles in question, for the ambitious young German had only 
recently arrived in the French capital,^ and it is certain that he 
possessed a lively interest in all things connected with the theater. 

Although the first division of the first article bears the date of 
September 10, 1749, the majority of the items containing news of 
the Parisian stage referred to events which had occurred before that 
date. Pot example, reference was made to the presentation of 
Crebillon’s CatiUm and of Voltaire^s Semiramis, The former was 
played on December 20, 1748 and the latter on August 29 of the 
same year. The Beytrage critic included a translation of a letter 
from Voltaire to the Queen concerning a parody of his play and, 

^Th. W Danzel, Cottsched und seme Ze%t, 2, ed, Leipzig, 1855, p. 177- 
and Andr4 Cazes, Crimm et les Bncyclop6d%stes, Paris, 1933, p. 57 

*Cf. Edmond Scherer, Melchior Cnmm . . , Paris, 1880, p. 395 

^Mrster Bund, p. 110* " Wir Eaben diese Nachncbten von guter Hand. 
Hie darinne gefallte Urtbeile kommen nicht von uns, sondern selbst aus 
Pans/' 

‘He arrived early in February, 1749. Cf Correspondanoe Mt4ratre 
XVI, 289. ’ 
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although this letter was described as ^^etwas geheimes/^ it was 
actually written m January or Eebruary of 1749/ and hence had 
been in circulation for eight or nine months. 

The second part of this first article m the Beytrdge was dated 
October 2, 1749 and contained more recent news. It recorded the 
performance of Mme du Bocage’s play Les Amazones, which took 
place July 24, 1749, and stated that the play was presented for 
nine consecutive times.® These facts are confirmed by the Abb6 
Raynal,^ whom Grimm succeeded as literary correspondent, as is 
the news of the printing of the parody of Semiramis and a detailed 
analysis of its characters. The author of the article then proceeded 
to make a plea to the public for tolerance toward new plays on the 
grounds that masterpieces sometimes follow poor first attempts. 
He cited the case of Corneille, whose first plays did not measure up 
to his later tragedies, which are . noch itzt die Ehre und die 
festeste Stutze unsres Theaters ” ® 

Upon comparing these views with judgments later expressed by 
Grimm in his Correspondance litUraire, it appears doubtful that he 
was the author of this article in the Beytrage, It is indeed unlikely 
that he, an enthusiastic and consistent admirer of the ancients, 
would have recorded without qualification the opinion that any 
modern was worth all the ancients.® In the article, Semiramis was 
called a bad play which deserved no more success than it received.^® 
But when it was later presented again m August, 1756, Grimm 
ranked it . . parmi les plus beaux ouvrages de ce g^nie 
supSrieur/^ The German critic knew the works of Voltaire be- 
fore he came to France — indeed he once planned to publish in 

®Cf Raynal, Nouvelles httiraireSy i, 263 (included in Tourneux’ edition 
of Grimm's Correspondance Utt4ra%re), 

® Erster Band, p 117. 

Raynal, op cit , i, 344 I am grateful to Professor H C Lancaster for 
checking the Regisires of the C!omedie-Fran§aise, which show that Les 
Amazones was actually presented eleven times, having been played again 
on August 11 and August 13, after Raynal's report written on August 10. 

® Erster Band, p 118. 

^ Ihid,, p, 119 “Die Trauerspiele, le C%d, les Horaces, Cmna, Pomp^e, 
Rodogune, PoUeucte, EfiracUus, Hxoomede, Bertorius, welches alles Stucke 
Sind, die zur Unsterblichkeit erlangen werden, welche sie, nach vieler 
Meinung, mehr verdienen, als alle Stucke der Alten. . . " 
p. 113. 

Grimm, op, m, 277. 
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Germany Voltaire^s Memoire sur la sat%fe — and expressed his 
surprise upon hearing criticism of Voltaire at the time of his 
arrival.^ ^ In his first letter to the Mercure he had nothing but 
praise for the great master. Because of this discrepancy alone, it 
would seem difificult to support the claim that Grimm wrote this 
article for the Beytrage, and another factor which makes author- 
ship doubtful IS the praise of French actors to be found in the 
German periodical.^® The writer maintained that many plays owed 
their success to the acting and that Parisian actors were constantly 
striving to improve their art. This is diametrically opposed to the 
opinion of Grimm in 1753 when he reviewed the first play for his 
Gorrespondance litter air 

The first part of the second article in the Beytrage was dated 
November 1, 1749 and was devoted largely to an account of Vol- 
taire’s Nanine, The play was first presented June 16, 1749 and 
had little success.^"^ As in the first article, then, the news from 
Pans was far from being the latest. The author’s principal ob- 
jections to Voltaire’s comedy were first, that the name had no 
significance and second, that it came nearer being a tragedy than 
a comedy. The second part of the article reported the first per- 
formance of the opera Zoroastre by Eameau and Cahusac 
(December 5, 1748). The author limited his comments to praise 
of the settings and recorded merely that it was the most successful 
opera ever presented in Pans. In his Lettre sur Omphale (1752), 
by contrast, Grimm called this opera sublime.” 

The third article in the Beytrage consisted entirely of lists of 
actors and actresses of the Comedie-FranQaise and of plays presented 
there and at the Th4fitre-Italien. The last article was a transla- 
tion into German of UArt du Theatre by Frangois Eiccoboni. 

Thus of the four articles, only the first two contain any critical 
comment and in the light of the evidence presented it seems ex- 
tremely unlikely that Grimm wrote them. In a letter to Gottsched 
written from Pans November 30, 1751, Grimm stated that he did 

«Cf. Banzel, op. cit, p. 346 (1747). 

Grimm, op. mt , x, 63, 

Mercure de F’rancef August 4, 1750. 

Erader Band, pp. 110-111. 

Grimm, op. c%t, n, 243. 

i^Haynal, op. cit., i, 321 ff. 5 ef. Beytrage, p. 460. 

Grimm, op. e%t., xvi, 310, 
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not know tlie identity of the author of certain “ Parisian articles.” 
Although there is no further identification of these articles which 
Grimin assured Gottsched he did not write, it is likely that he was 
referring to those in the Beytrage zur Histone imd Aufndhme des 
Theaters. It would at least be rash to base any judgment of 
Grimm’s early views of the French theater on these documents. 

Joseph E. Smiley 

Umvers'lty of Illmoxs 


THE ENGLISH VEESES IN THE HULOET-HIGGINS 
DICTIONAEIE OF 1572 

In her Parts Added to the Mirror for Magistrates, Professor Lily 
Campbell has given the best account we have of John Higgins/ 
but she has overlooked a hundred or more verses, scraps translated 
from Latin texts, which Higgins published m his Dictionarie. The 
Dictiomne (1572) is a revision of Eichard Huloefs Aiecedarium 
anglico-latinum (1552). Among the verses in it are several epi- 
grams from Martial and two stanzas which Higgins later reprinted, 
with slight alterations, in the tragedy of Albanact. 

It is strange that the epigrams from Martial have gone un- 
noticed. There had been earlier translations of single epigrams, 
and Huloet, in the Aiecedarium, had printed three which he trans- 
lated in 1552 at the latest, perhaps by 1545; ^ but when Higgins 
rewrote these three and made his own versions of five others and a 
part of a sixth,® he presented the first substantial number of Mar- 
tiaFs epigrams to appear in English dress. The reappearance of 
three of Higgins^ efforts^ in Timothy KendalFs Flowers (1577) 
suggests that MartiaFs early popularity in the schools was spread- 
ing to wider circles. 

Danzel, op. cit , p. 349 

^ Lily Campbell, editor, Parts Added to the Mirror for Magistrates ( Cam- 
bridge* at the University Press, 1946), pp. 3-28. 

2 The epigrams are xiv, 202 {s,i>. Balion) ; xni, 66 (s.v. Doue); xm, 
14 {s.v Lettuce). Tlie date is suggested s. v. Darnell. 

®ii, 7 (s. V Attains) ; I, 65 v. Figge) ; xm, 46 (s v. Peaohe) ; xiv, 18 
{s. V. Play) ; xii, 54 (s v. Purhlynde) ; iv, 64, H 5-6 {$ v. Ladies ) . Eefer- 
enees are to W. Heraeus’ Teubner text. 

*n, 7; I, 65; xn, 64. 
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Some of Higgins" tastes other than his liking for Martial are 
generously indulged in his DiciiouQ^Tie^ and their indulgence pro- 
vides evidence that perhaps by 1571 he had already determined to 
make additions to the Mittot for Magistrates. He includes a good 
deal of material showing a strong interest in history, especially in 
the falls of states and princes; and since he is a patriot, he finds, in 
history, lessons of private and political virtue for his countrymen. 
All this is commonplace, but there are other parallels between the 
Mirror and the Dictwnarie which are less ambiguous. The descrip- 
tion of Bath, m the Dictionaries is versified word for word in the 
tragedy of King Bladud, ® and although the Elyot-Cooper dic- 
tionaries, which Higgms is often content to follow, had long ago 
exploded the vulgar opinion "" how Britain got its name, Higgins 
tells the story of Albion’s Brutus at some length and takes the 
opportunity of translating some Latin verses which he may have 
found in Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

And mynding to seeke some desert countiie for liym and liib, he [Brutus] 
made his peticion to D%ana in this sorte. 

Dtua potens nemoruirii terror syluestribus apris, 

Cm Ucet anfractus ire per aethereos, 

Infernasq; domoB, terrestria lura resolue: 

Et die quae teiras, nos liabitare veils 
Die certain sedem, qua te venerahor in aeuum, 

Qua till virgineiSj templa dicaho chons. 

Whiche I haue Englished (though not so well as I woulde, yet so nere the 
sence as is lequisite) m this maner followyng 

O Goddesse great in woodes, that putste 
Wylde hoares in tearefull feare, 

Whiche mayste goe all the turning pathes 
Of euery ayrie sphere, 

And of infemall houses eke* 

Besolue the earthly rightes, 

And shewe what countrey in to dwell 
Thou giuste me after fightes, 

Assigne a certaine seate, wher I 
Shall worship the for aye, 

And wher repleat with virgins, I 
Erect thy temples may. 

To which peticion, Brutus as he slepte receaued (by a vision) this aunswere. 

Brute suh oeeasu soils ^ trans galUea regna, 

Insula %n Oeeano est, vndique clausa man, 


Campbell, op. mt., p. 140. 
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Insula %n Oceano est, TiaHtata giganWbus ohm, 

Nunc deserta quidem genUhus apta tuis 
Hano pete, namq, Uh% sedes erit %lla perenms, 

Bic fiet naUs, altera Troia tuis 
Bic de prole tua reges nascentur, d ipsis 
ToHus terrae, subdttus orhts er'it, 

Whiclie may be thus Englished. 

0 Brute farre vnder Pbebus fall, 

Beyonde of Fraunce that grounde, 

An Hand in the Ocean is. 

With sea ths compast rounde, 

An Hand in the Ocean is, 

Where giantes earst did dwell. 

And nowe a desert place thats apte 
Will serue thy people well. 

To this directe thy race, for there 
Shalbe thy seate for aye. 

And to thy sonnes there shalbe builte. 

An other stately Troye 
Here of thy progeny and stocke 
Shall mighty kmges descends, 

And vnto them, as subiect all 

The worlds shall bowe and bende 6 

This entry can be assigned, with moderate confidence, to the year 
1571, for in his thirty-line history of the world {s. v Daniel) Hig- 
gins writes that the fourth of the foure highe Monarchies was 
inaugurated .47. yeares before Christes birth and hath stande 
these .1618. yeares.” Since the stanzas of Brutus^ prayer and 
Diana’s answer were in 1574 reprinted, with a few slight Terbal 
changes, as lines 197-203 and 217-224 of the tragedy of Albanact,'^ 
one IS less unwilling to belieYe some part of Higgins’ suspicious 
story how he began the writing of his tragedies. Perhaps, as he 
says,® he did first write a few of them as an experiment which, at 
the encouragement of friends, he continued when time and leisure 
were given him. 

In any case, the probability is established that by 1571 he was 
planning his additions to the Mirror, and may have begun to write 
them ; and whatever the degree of probability which one allows to 

«For the Latm, cf. Geoffrey, Eistoria, ed. Griscom, pp- 238-239 j also 
Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed Luard, i, 19-20; and Mores Mis- 
toriarum, ed. Luard, I, 22-23. 

Campbell, op cit , pp. 54-55. 
p. 87. , 

3 
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from tlie normal text for that passage of the PharsaJLia,^ and the 
result IS something which could never be turned into English. 

2. The immediate source of the Latin text is Octavianus Miran- 
dula’s handy little anthology of appropriate quotations^, Illustrium 
Poetarum Flores,^ and not Lucan^s Pharsaha. Under De Bello 
in Mirandula^s book is to be found the quotation from Lucan which 
Lodge uses, beginning at line 101, as does Lodgers, and ending, as 
does Lodgers again, in the middle of line 109. Since the descrip- 
tion of the horrors of war in the Pharsdha continues for another 
hundred lines, there is no particular reason why Lodge should have 
stopped at this point, except that Mirandula did. 

3. Although Lodge is using Mirandula’s text for h^s quotation, 
he is not using it for his translation. This becomes clear when we 
compare the fifth line of Lodge with Mirandula and with the 
normal Lucan text of the sixteenth century ^ (there are two manu- 
script traditions for the line at this time,- typified by the 1505 and 
the 1506 editions) : 


1505 Luoan 
Mirandula : 
Lodge 

1506 Luoan: 
Lodge’s 
English : 


Non senis extremum piguit vergentibus annis 
Non senis extremum piguit ferventibus annis 
Non senis extremum pigint ferventibus annis 
Non senis extremum piguit urgentibus annis 

. . . These troublous times . . . 


So far as I have been able to determine, the reading ferventibus 
annis occurs in only two places — ^in Mirandula and in Lodge. No 
edition of Lucan which I have seen carries it, nor does any col- 
lection of quotations. 

Lodgers '^^ferventibus annis," which is more likely to be a cor- 
ruption of the 1505 ^^vergentibus annis" than of the 1506 
urgentibus annis," is probably best translated burning times " ; 


^Some of these, eg "luteque” (line 1) and “pigint” (line 5) are 
probably the result of the printer’s misreading Lodge’s hand when he wrote 
“lateque” and “piguit” (See Samuel A. Tannenbaum, Handwriting of 
the Renaissance (New York Columbia University Press, 1930, 28, 77). 

® The passage occurs in the three editions of Mirandula which I was able 
to examine: Antwerp, 1649, Lyons, 1579; Lyons, 1582. 

*The following editions were consulted Sulpitius, Venice, 1493; Sabel- 
licus, Venice, 1498; Omnibonus and Sulpitius, Venice, 1605; Sulpitius, 
Paris, 1506; Lyons, 1547; Lyons, 1551; Antwerp, 1656, Hortensius, Basel, 
1578; London, 1589; Pulmannus, Antwerp, 1592. 
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at any rate, his translation troublous times does not fit f er- 
Tentibus annis/^ But troublous times does fit the 1506 reading, 
^^urgentibus annis/^ 

The relation between these lines seems to be this : the Latin in 
Lodge stems from Mirandula, which in turn stems from a Lucan 
text like that of the 1505 edition. Lodge’s English, on the other 
hand, seems to be a translation of a text like that of the 1506 
edition. Exactly what happened we shall probably never know. 
Lodge either made his own translation at an earlier date and found 
use for it here, or else inserted some one else’s translation into Wits 
Miserie Since no translation into English of the second book of 
the Pharsalia has come down to us, it is not probable that we will 
ever find out if the translation is Lodge’s, or if not, from whom 
Lodge borrowed it. 

Ralph Wateebxjey Condee 

Xlmversity of JlUnois 


"THIEVES OF THE DAY’S BEAUTY ” 


VarioTis editors ‘‘■oil Henry IV have shown by their conjectures 
that Falstaff’s mock plea to the Prince (i, ii, 26) is a crux: 

Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let not us that are squires 
of the night’s body be called thieves of the day’s beauty. 

The puns have been duly appreciated; "squires of the (k) night’s 
body ” and the triple play on " body " beauty ’’—booty. " Squire 
of the body is a standard phrase. But what is the meaning of 
" let not us ... be called thieves of the day’s beauty ” ? 

The scene is full of recurrences that have to be closely heeded. It 
seems that the remark looks forward to some grim jesting about the 
gaUows that thieves face if they are caught. The Prmce m his 
answer says. 


Thou sayest well, and it holds well too; for the fortune of us that are the 
moon’s men doth ebb and flow . . . now in as low an ebb as the foot of the 
ladder, and by-and-by in as high a flow as the ridge of the gallows 

And the jests about the sheriff and the hangman contmue, and 


Hemingway (Philadelphia, 

Kittredge (Boston, 1940); Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1946), 


1936) ; 
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produce such ambiguity as Palstaff’s Do not thou, when thou art 
king; hang a thief and the Princess quick reply, No; thou shalt/^ 
This last can mean not only what FalstafE takes it to mean, that he 
shall be a judge, and what the Prince, correcting, says he means, 
that Palstaff shall be a hangman, it can obviously mean thou shalt 
hang as a thief 

In the light of such jokes about shall there be a gallows stand- 
ing when thou art king ^ looks as if Palstaff is saying, “ Let 
not us be called ^ thieves of the day^s beauty ^ because we have met 
what IS at present the common fate of our profession and spoiled 
the beauty of the day by getting hanged along the highway — ^an ugly 
sight/^ The latest editor, having admitted that the line was ob- 
scure,” himself provided the necessary hint when he came to anno- 
tate Palstaff ’s later remark to Bardoiph (iv, ii, 35): mad 

fellow met me on the way, and told me I had unloaded all the 
gibbets and pressed the dead bodies.” Dover, Wilson’s note on 

gibbets ” reads : Common on the highway, petty theft being a 
capital offense down to the nineteenth century.” Indeed one can 
quote Autolycus : Gallows and knock are too powerful on the 
highway.” ^ 

Palstaff was to learn how powerful knock ” was. But here the 
cream of the ^est would be that he is thief turned aesthete, craving 
for the banishment under Hal of that public eyesore the gallows. 


VmversUy of CaUfomia,, 
Berkeley f California 


Edv^akd S. Le Comte 


^ I have kept in these quotations to the one scene, going no further than 
a few lines fiom the sentence under discussion, but this logical concern of 
this set of characters with the gallows can be tiaced thiough the play. 
Gadshill says {ii, i, 73) , ''What talkest thou to me of the hangman? If 
I hang, I’ll make a fat pair of gallows; for if I hang, old Sir John hangs 
with me, and thou knowest he is no starveling.” In n, ii, Falstaff in- 
dulges in the " damnable iteration ” of " be hanged ” no less than five 
times, and, as if to prove that this is no empty figure of speech, he has 
the clause " if I scape hanging ” once. 

* The Winter^s Tale^ IV, ii, 28. 
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SIDNEY AND CUPID’S DART 

Sir Philip Sidne 3 r’s editors and biographers do not seem to have 
noticed that neither chance nor convention dictated the figure 
employed m the Imes from Sonnet V of Astrophel and Stella : 

It is most true, wiiat we call Cupids dart 
An image is, whicli for ourselves we carve. . . . ^ 

Taken in conjunction with Sidney^s coat of arms, or a pheon azure^ 
these lines assume a new and precise significance.® The heraldic 
pheon IS nothing more nor less than the head of a dart; and the 
allusion must have been mstantly appreciated by Sidney^s contem- 
poraries, if not by modern readers less sensitive in matters of 
emblems and blazonmgs. What seems superficially a mere conceit 
now appears as an intensification of the poet’s wry commentary on 
the tangled affairs of his own heart. Once again we are confronted 
with the close frame of personal reference which is such a promi- 
nent feature of the sonnets, and which has called forth so many 
complicated and contradictory biographical analyses of Astrophel 
and Stella. 

William H. Bond 

Houghton Library 


THE DATE OF DONNE’S "THE ANNUNCIATION AND 
PASSION” 

A persistent error has caused Donne’s verses " Upon the Anmm- 
eiation and Passion Palling upon One Day ” to be dated 1609 in 
the editions of Sir Edmund Chambers, Sir Herbert Grierson, and 
R. E. Bennett, and in Evelyn Hardy’s biography.’- As Chambers’ 

^ Asfrophol and Stella^ ed. Mona Wilgon (1933), p. o, 

" 'ae arms may be seen in many contemporary portraits of Sidney, and 
particularly in Thomas Lant’s engravings of Sidney’s funeral procession 
{S.T.O. 15224), -where they appear both singly and vrith all the quarter- 
mgs appertaining to their proprietor. 

^ Poems of John Donne, ed. E. K. Chambers, 1896, i, 246; The Poems of 
John Donne, ed, Herbert J. C. Grierson, 1912, n, 238; ed. Sir H, J. C. 
Grierson, 1933, p. xli; The Complete Poems of John Donne, ed, Roger E. 
Bennett, 1942, p, 255; Evelyn Hardy, Donne, 1942, p. 129. The verses are 
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and Gnerson^s notes reveal^ the error arises from takmg March 25^ 
1608, the manuscript date, as meaning March 25, 1608/9. But such 
an interpretation is wrong on the face of it, smce dual dating ap- 
plies only from January 1 to March 24; March 25 was the first day 
of 1608, Old Style, and would be dated 1608 New Style also That 
the poem was written in 1608 is substantiated by the fact that 1597 
and 1608 were the only years m Donne^s lifetime in which Q-ood 
Friday fell on March 25, the Feast of the Annunciation.^ 

, Ehodes Dun-lap 

University of lovua 


THE LITEEAEY HEEO IN A SENTIMENTAL AGE : 
AN UNLISTED EEFBEENCE TO MILTON 

By the end of the eighteenth century Milton was firmly estab- 
lished as the literary hero of Americans. ^^No writer/’ says Leon 
Howard in his account of Milton’s reputation during the colonial 
period, kept a higher position throughout the entire one hundred 
and fifty years.” ^ The characteristic American attitude was one 
of awe, neither Milton nor his masterpiece was thought to ha?e 
a peer. American poets might imitate the minor poems and point 
with pride to even slight evidences of Milton’s influence, but they 
cherished no hopes of achieving the sublimity of his great epic.^ It 
is understandable, therefore, why Paradise Lost was the foundation 
of Milton’s reputation in colonial America, 

So popular were the poems of Milton between the years 1787 and 
1815 that twenty-eight American editions were printed.^ Ap- 
parently the poet’s vogue in America was to continue, but it was 
soon to take on a new coloring. In a volume of poems by Henry 
Pickering entitled The Rums of Paestum: and other Compositions 
in Verse ^ Salem, Mass , 1822, there is a reference interesting to 

beaded 1608 in Jolin Haywaid’s edition of the Complete Poetry and Selected 
Prose f 1929, p 290 

® See calendar in The Oxford Companion to JSnghsh Literature, ed. Sir 
Paul Harvey, Second Edition, pp 899-900 
^ Leon Howard, “ Early American Copies of Milton,” Suntington Library 
Bulletin, 'TO., 179 (Apr., 1935). 

® Leon Howard, The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry,” 
Buntmgton Library Bulletin, ix, 70 (Apr., 1936) 

^ " Early American Copies of Milton,” p. 179. 
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Milton bibliographers ^ as well as to students of American senti- 
mentalism. By his treatment of Milton Pickering reveals that he 
liked to view the poet as a man of sentiment, and for that reason 
he fully exploited the sentimental fable of Milton and the Italian 
maiden. 

This fable is presumed to date from 1819 when it first appeared 
in the Italian journal II Raccoghtore ^ ® the American poet, since he 
visited Italy before 1822, may have come upon the fable there. 
Pickering’s allusion to Milton occurs in a poem ® in praise of Italy, 
the land of inspiration for great poets: 

To thee, bright land, we seek 'whatever fair 
High fancy forms, or lavish hearts can wish ^ 

To thee, on wings of ecstacy, the bard 
Like him of Avon flies, and in thy shades 
Drinks inspiration; or amid thy bowers, 

Like Milton, erring seeks an earthly love. 

And clasps instead, sparkling with gems of heaven, 

A sky-born maid’ 

Fortunately a note was appended to these tortured lines: 

An Italian lady travelling near Cambridge while Milton was at the 
university, happened to discover him asleep by the road side The incident 
excited her curiosity, and she stopped to survey the youth Struck with his 
extraordinary personal charms, she immediately wrote with her pencil a 
^ few lines from an Italian poet . , . and without disturbing his slumber, 
deposited them by his side The sui prise of the youth when he awoke 
may readily be imagined. It was in pursuit of this lady that Milton, 
it is said, made his journey to Italy and this, we are to believe, was the 
origin of the immortal poem of Paradise Lost! 1 

The short paragraph mtrodacmg Pickering’s note clearly revealed 
his frame of mmd : 

The heautiful story concerning Milton, to which allusion is made in the 
above lines, may not be recalled by everyone. It is probably apocryphal, 
but is scarcely the less interesting on that account. 

The Milton anecdote was first printed in England for the purpose 

* Pickering’s volume does not appear in either H. P. Pletcher, Oontnhu- 
Uom to a Milton Smiography, 1800-19S0 Urbana, 111., 1931, or D. P. 
Stevens, Reference Guide to Milton from 1890 to the Present Day, Chicago, 
1030. 

»yol. VI, p. 60, the author David Bertilotti, ef Stevens, p. 167. 

* Kefleetions on viewing the beautiful Moonlight Picture by the same 
Artist [i. e., Washington Allstonl,"" JRums, pp 93-94, 127. 
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of refuting it^ since the writer had discovered the same Italian 
maiden pencilling an identical Guarmi quatrain in praise of a 
different person, but no sentimental story at that period could be 
killed by mere truth, and so for more than a decade the romantic 
fable was repeated or embellished by a number of English writers/ 

The particular emphasis which Pickering gave his account, in con- 
trast to the English treatment of the fable, is worth noting. Byerley^s 
refutation quite naturally stressed the parallel stories. Henry Neele 
wove the episode of the Italian maiden with the Leonora material 
and thus explained the sonnets The author of Milton’s Beauty 
connected the fable with that popular legend. Pickering’s interest, 
however, lay in the fablers causal relation to Paradise Lost. Colonial 
Americans had habitually identified Milton with his epic poem; 
after the sentimentalists had transformed Milton into the con- 
ventional slave of passion, they found new reasons for admiring the 
poet’s masterpiece. 

Public appetite for sentimental heroes probably accounts for the 
nature of much American prose fiction up to the Civil War, during 
this period our national heroes were also given sentimental interpre- 
tation.® Additional proof of the impelling force of this temper is- 
the appearance m 1822 of Milton, America’s literary hero, in the 
trappings of a man of sentiment. 

Margaret Denny 

The University of Rochester 


(1) Stephen Collet (pseudonym of Thomas Byerley), " Table in Milton’s 
Life Refuted,” Relics of Literature, London, 1823, cf. Fletcher, p 20 (2) 
Henry Neele, “ The Poet’s Dream,” Sommage aux Dames, London, 1825, 
reprinted in Lectures on English Poetry and other Literary Remains, 1st 
ed., 1829, 2d ed , 1830, cf. Fletcher, pp 22, 25, 29 (3) Anon A Milton 

Anecdote,” Monthly Review, n s v, 599 (1827), a translation from 
foreign journal,” cf Stevens, p 193 (4) Socius, ^‘Milton’s Beauty,’* 

Facetiae Cantalrigienses, 3d ed , London, 183G, cf Fletcher, p. 29 Students 
of American intellectual history who are concerned with the so called 
“ time-lag ” in the transit of literal y fashions and modes of thought from 
overseas will observe that Pickering’s 1822 volume predates allusion to the 
fable in English publications, 

® See Herbert Ross Brown, The Sentimental Novel in America, Durham, 
N. C , 1940, and Dixon Wecter, The Eero in America, N, Y., 1941. 
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MILTON AND EABBI ELIEZEE 

In 1819 Eiehard Laurence brought out an edition of the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah and mentioned the debt of Milton to rabbinical 
literature and to Eabbi Eliezer in an appended essay. Within 
recent years Professors Saurat and Fletcher have described Milton’s 
readings in Hebrew literature and have attempted to establish 
rabbinical sources for some of Milton’s ideas. I wish to follow the 
suggestion of Laurence by pointing out some interesting relation- 
ships between incidents in Paradise Lost and the PirTce of Eabbi 
Eliezer, which was printed in Hebrew in the sixteenth century and 
m a Latin version by Vorstius in 1644. I do not think of Eabbi 
Eliezer as a source; he is a symptom of a vast literature that was 
available to Milton and that certainly accounts for certain things 
said and done in Paradise Lost, I have, consequently, chosen four 
extra-Biblical events that do not seem to be of Christian provemence 
but that may be found in Eliezer and in other Hebrew sources as 
illustrations of Milton’s knowledge of this other literature. 

In IV, 690-705, we read of the bower ^^chos’n by the sovran 
Planter” for the first parents; the idea could be original with 
Milton, but accounts of Adam’s wedding bowers or HSD are 
quite common m rabbinical commentaries.^ The rabbinical canopies 
are, however, always artificial in character. We also remember that 
after the Fall, Eve plans to seduce Adam so that he will die with 
her and not be given another woman. Saurat finds the source of 
this notion in the Zohar; Fletcher in Yosippon; C. S. Lewis, who 
is not interested in Milton scholarship, seems to think that Milton 
mvented the notion and gets very excited about the implication.^ 

The idea is also found in Eabbi Eliezer. 

The woman went and touched the tree, and she saw the angel of death 
coming towards her; she said. Woe is me’ I shall now die, and the Holy 
One, blessed be He, will make another woman and give her to Adam, but 


^PirM (G. Ereedlander, London, 1916), p 88; Midrasch Pallahi Genesis, 
18. 1 

^Milton: Man and Thinker (N Y, 1926), p 284; Milton? s ^emitio 
Studies {Chicago, 1926), p. 132; Preface to Paradise Lost (Oxford, 1943), 

p. 121. 
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behold I will cause him to eat with me, if we shall die, we shall both die, 
and if we live, we shall both live ® 

After the Eepentance; God dressed Adam and Eve in skins. The 
Christian esegetes were unable to explain where the skins came 
from^ since they did not like to think of God as a furrier. Milton 
also boggled at the passage : 

As Father of his Familie he clad 

Thir nakedness with Skins of Beasts, or slam, 

Or as the Snake with youthful Coats repaid ‘ (x. 216-8) 

Some of the theologians had wondered about the possibility of 
animals shedding their skins, but Milton^s last line suggests that he 
knew the legend, related by Eliezer, of God’s clothing Adam and 
Eve m the pelt of the offending serpent.'^ A fourth instance of 
Milton’s knowledge of this material appears in his account of Cain, 
who slew Abel by smashing him in the midriff ” with a stone (xi. 
440-60). The Bible and the theologians say nothing about the 
means of Abel’s murder. Cowley has Cain kill Abel with a stone, 
because since the Bible is silent, I had the Liberty to chuse that 
which I thought most probable.^’ ® It has usually been thought that 
Cowley influenced Milton,® but Eabbi Eliezer has “He took the 
stone and embedded it in the forehead of Abel and slew him,” an 
idea not uncommon in Hebrew literature,'^ 

D. C. Allen 


MILTON AND THE CEEATION OP BIRDS 

^In Paradise Lost vii. 417-20, Milton writes: 

Meanwhile the tepid caves, and fens, and shoies, 

Their brood as numerous hatch’d, from the egg that soon 
Bursting with kindly rupture forth disclos’d 
Their callow young. 

So for Milton, as many commentators have noticed, the egg preceded 

^ Op, c%t f-p 95, M^drash Rablah Genesis 19. 6, see the additional refer- 
ences listed by Ginsberg, Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia, 1925), I, 74. 
^ Op, c%t , p 144 and Targum Yerushakm Genesis, 3. 21. 

^ Poems (Waller, Cambridge, 1905), p. 270. 

® R Kirsten, Studte uher das Verhaltms von Cowley und Melton (Memin- 
gen, 1899 ) , p. 83. 

Op, cit.f p. 154; M%drash Rablah* Genesis, 22 8-9. 
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the hen, bnt I think that no one has mentioned the classical justifi- 
cation for this doctrine. The Aristotelian precepts that lie behind 
the idea are obvious, and Milton probably knew about the Orphic 
primal egg and the rationalizations of the story of Leda. But there 
were also a nuiliber of essays that were generally known to educated 
men of the seventeenth century. 

The earliest of these essays is the third question in Plutarch’s 
Symposiacs where Which was first, the bird or the egg? ” is dis- 
cussed pro and con by Plutarch, Alexander, Sylla, and the rest. A 
number of notions from this essay found their way into the Satur- 
naha (vii. 16) of Macrobius where the problem is phrased as 
'"Ovumne prius extiterit an gallina?” Both of these sources are 
drawn on by the seventeenth century scholar Erycms Puteanus for 
his Ov% encomium which had a wide circulation as part of the Ampi- 
theatrum ^ of Dornavius. Students of Milton will remember that 
Puteanus was the author of Comus, sive Phaegesiposia Cmmena, 
de luxu sommum^ Louvain, 1608. 

Don Cameron Allen 


THE BAPTISM OP MILTON’S DAUGHTEE MAEY 

That John Milton’s daughter Mary was born on October 25, 
1648, about 6 a. m., has been known to all students of his life for a 
long time, because he himself entered the fact in his own family 
Bible.^ That she was also baptized we should naturally take for 
granted, but I do not remember seeing the record of that act in 
print. 

Joseph Hunter found the entry of the baptism in the parish 
register of the church of St. Giles in the Fields and noted it in his 
huge collection of biographical facts called Chorus Vatum.” ^ 
His account is as follows : 

1648. Nov. 7 bap Mary d. of John Milton Esq and Mary his vrife. 
Eegister of 8t Giles in the Eields, For this I am indebted to my friend 
Adams, who has made very large extiacts from this & other London 
Registers. 


^ Op ctA (Hanover, 1619), i, 420-9. 

^ David Masson, The Ltfe of John Milton, in, 483, 689; iv, 335. The 
Bible is Additional MS 32, 310 in the British Museum. 

* British Museum Additional MS. 24, 491, fol. 191 (also numbered 347). 
Yale University has a photostatie copy of this whole manuscript. 
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As a check on the correctness of Hunter’s note I •wrote to the Eey. 
E. E. Moore^ Eector of the parish church of St. Giles in the Fields^ 
who kindly confirms the accuracy of the entry. Mr. Moore’s trans- 
cription of the item, which is found under the baptisms for 
November 7, 1648, reads ^‘^Mary, daughter of John Milton, Esq, 
and Mary, his wife.” Here, then, is one tiny additional item to add 
to our records of Milton’s life. 

J. Milton* PnEisrcB: 

Rutgers TJmversvty 


GAEEICK AT THE COM^IDIB PEANQAISE, JUNE 9, 1751 

From thence we went to y® French comedy & saw Bodogune & 
Maner Oentilhomme/^ ^ The editor had no difficulty in identifying 
Corneille’s tragedy, but could not solve the mystery of the after- 
piece. He thought that Garrick might have misspelled the title, 
which might be that of Le Oentilhomme Meumer^ an anonymous 
piece, which had become part of the repertoire in 1678, but was 
never printed.” ^ 1679 is the correct date, but a play fiist acted in 
either year that did not attract enough attention to be printed 
would not have been revived at the Comedie Frangaise over seventy 
years later. Nor is it likely that Garrick, however badly he spelled, 
would have put the miller before the nobleman. The editor might 
have solved the problem by consultmg Joannides,® who lists the 
plays acted at the Com4die Frangaise in 1751. Among them he 
would have found Legrand’s Usurier GenUlhomme^ evidently the 
comedy that Garrick had in mind. As Joannides does not state on 
what days this play was acted, I also consulted the Registres of the 
Com6die Frangaise, recently made available to me by the generosity 
of the Modern Language Association of America, There I found 
that on June 9,^ 1751, the plays acted were Bodogune and the 
Usurier QenhThomme, The fault was not in Garrick’s spelling, 
but in the editor’s reading Us as Jf, and u as a. 

H. CAnniNGTON' Lancaster 


R. C Alexander, The Diary of David GarricJc, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, p. 12. 

® P. 76, 

* Da OomSdie^Rrangaise de 1680 d 1900, Paris, 1901, 

^ May 29, Old Style, whieh Oarrick uses. 
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EUETHEE EEMINISCENCES OE WALT WHITMAN 

In the Eebruary issue of The Atlantic Monthly for 1902, John 
Townsend Trowbridge^ published his Eeminiscences of Walt 
Whitman, ^ impressions which he included in his autobiography ® 
the following year. The two following letters ^ to Trowbridge bear 
upon these reminiscences directly and indirectly, the first one from 
Johnston making an immediate reference to them. J. H. Johnston 
(1837-1919) ® was a New York jeweler at whose home Whitman 
was always welcome. 

Mr J T. Trowbridge ^ New York, Feb 8th, 1902 

My Dear Sir: 

For twenty years before his death Walt Wliitman was my dearest friend, 
he was a frequent visitor at my house staying weeks at a time, and he was 
“ Uncle Walt to my seven children.® I was pall-bearer at his funeral and 
in his will he left me his “ Rockmg-ehair-cane-seated.” In 1888 I was 
wired from Camden ** Walt is dying can you get Ingersoll to speak at his 
funeral ” Ingersoll said to me, “ Well, J* H., I have read Leaves of Grass 
& have a certain appreciation of Whitman but I don’t think I care to 
speak at his funeral” I said, "All right- now then will you do me a 
favor Mr Ingersoll ’ ” He said, " yes,” and I then told him that I had an 
1860 edition of L of G in my library 12 years & it was a sealed book, but 
in 1872 I opened it and it was a revelation to me- now then- I want you 
to promise me that as soon as you get home (we were in Saratoga) you 

^John Townsend Trowbridge (1827-1916), editor, poet, novelist, and 
writer of many books for children, was a man of varied and interesting 
associations. 

^The Atlaniie Monthly, Lxxxix, 163-175 (Feb, 1902). 

Own Story (Boston and New York, 1903). 

^Both letters are in the possession of Mrs. Albert F. Madeira, grand- 
daughter of Trowbridge. 

® The dates of Johnston and Eldridge were kindly furnished me by Mr. 
Hollo G. Silver 

® In a letter dated April 18, 1947, Miss Bertha Johnston writes regarding 
her father : " He read and thought a good deal ; attended the theatre & was 
popular because of his congenial spirit. But like others of the period, he 
was tormented by the blasphemous dogma of predestination and, tho’ 
leading an exemplary life, was worried lest he might be fore-doomed to 
hell-fire He read Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Spinoza, but it was ‘ Leaves 
of Grass ’ that finally freed his spirit from this nightmare Whitman was 
our guest for a month, March 1877, and my father ai ranged for an artist- 
friend, G. W. Waters of Elmira, N Y. to be with us and paint a portrait 
of the ‘ Good Gray Foet,’ which is still our prized possession. My father 
alw-ays took with him whenever he traveled, a pocket edition of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass ’ and would buttonhole * prospects ’ to read them some favorite poem.” 

^In a later letter, dated May 18, 1947, Miss Johnston writes in part: 
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will re-read L of G with your 28 years of added experience,” He agreed to 
do it- and he did it- and the result was he became an ardent Whitmanite 
& as Walt did not die in 88, he in 1890 at my request wrote & delivered his 
wonderful lecture on Walt & I had the pleasure of handing Walt $890® 
at a little supper after the lecture® (this was in Phila.) and Ingersoll 
delivered his funeral oration, one of the grandest he ever delivered.^® 

In 1893 The Walt Whitman Fellowship w^as organized I have been 
President of the New York branch since that time, and I write to ask you 
if you will not be a guest of Honor at a dinner which we will give here next 
month, any night but Friday of any week — 

Your article in the Feb AtlanUo is by all odds the finest tribute to Walt 
I have read in years, and is it not wonderful the growth of the Whitman 
spirit^ 

With kindest regards- believe me 
Very sincerely youis, 

J. H Johnston 

The second letter is a reply to Trowbridge’s inquiry regarding 
earlier experiences in Washington, D. C., experiences which bulk 
large in Trowbridge’s own memoirs. Charles W. Eldridge (184:0- 
1903) was the junior partner of Thayer and Eldridge, the Boston 
firm which published the third (1860) edition of Leaves of Grass. 
The company failed because of the Civil War and later Eldridge 
worked for several years in Washington as a clerk in the tax revenue 
department. During the years 1863-4 Whitman, Trowbridge, and 
he met for lively discussions at the home of Wilham Douglas 
O’Connor.^^ Eldridge was a life-long friend of Whitman. 

Washington, D. C , April 12, ’02 

My Dear Mr. Trowbridge : 

Your letter of Febiuaiy 21 came duly to hand and would have been 
answered before but I sent it to our old friend, Mrs O’Connor, now Mrs. 

in 1860 my father bought the third edition of Leaves of Grass. But 
it was in 1872 that he re-read it and was thrilled by it, after 12 years of 
being uninterested He wrote to Whitman & received a charming letter 
in reply. A few months later he went to Camden where the poet was 
living with his brother George on Stevens St He had had his first stroke 
of paralysis & came slowly down the stairs, using a cane. The pleasant 
interview lasted two hours It was in 1877 that he visited us for the first 
time, staying for a month. He was our guest again in 1878 when he came 
on to attend the funeral of William Cullen Bryant In 1881 he was our 
guest again for over six weeks.” 

® Holloway makes this amount $869.00. See Whitman (New York, 1927), 
p. 303. 

® See the account by Bliss Perry, Whitman (Boston and New York, 
1906), p. 255. 

See ibid., p. 271. 

See Trowbridge, Own Story, p. 376 

William Douglas O’Connor (1832-1889), one of Whitman’s most ardent 
disciples, first met Whitman in the office of Thayer and Eldridge. 
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Calder/® who resides in Providence, R. I. on the chance that she might 
remember the conversation to which you alluded- she has just returned 
the letter {her health not being very good she was unable to respond 
soonei) and she says do not directly remember the convei sation, but 
well recall many things Walt said about that ” She further says how 
much she liked you and wishes she could see you. I would suggest that if 
you ever visit Providence you call upon her She is now a xo%douo for the 
second time and resides at 306 Hope Street As for myself I have no le- 
eollection of any conversation whatever between you and Walt occurring 
at that time I only remember meeting you then at O’Connor’s 

It IS my intention to put all I remember and know about Walt in a book 
before I die. 

I knew him about 30 years, and during ten of those years as intimately, 
probably, as one ever knows another I know and believe that he was a 
great man, also a good man, and the most truly pious person I have ever 
personally known. He never would admit, nor even allow any person in 
his presence to suggest, without rebuke, that the Divine Order of the Uni- 
verse could ever have been changed or improved, or that there was any 
ultimate imperfection anywhere '' That perfect monster which the world 
ne’er saw” which means Walt Whitman as drawn by Dr. Bucke,^^ will 
have his appearance very much changed under the light of truth My book 
if it ever get printed, will prick many a bubble blown by Walt’s ill- 
informed admirers Traubel with his Whitmanian twaddle, makes me 
“green-sick” as William O’Connor was fond of saying in expressing dis- 
gust. Traubel’s attempt (and others) to make Walt out a socialist, or an 
anarchist is the most utter mis-representation- the fact is that Walt was 
one of the most conservative of men. He believed in the old ways, the 
family with one wife and many children The homestead fee simple, & the 
present order of society. I heard several talks between him and Albert 
Brisbane,^® the best informed probably of the American disciples of Fourier, 
and Walt would not yield one inch that anything could be changed except 
by long and slow gradations. He had a supreme contempt for reformers 
generally, and especially for those who were getting up schemes for reno- 
vating society off-hand. He delighted in lambasting such people when he 
got a good chance. Notwithstanding all this, he wrote, perhaps, the most 
revolutionary book of our time- these facts may be reconciled someday by 
somebody, but I shall not attempt to talk beyond my powers, which per- 
haps, it is needless to say, are very limited. 

Coidially yours, 
teharles W. Eldridge 

Etjfxjs a. Coleman 

Montand State Univer&ity 


While she was preparing her article on Whitman (“Personal Recol- 
lections of Walt Whitman,” AtlanUo, cxrx, 825-34, June 1907), Mrs Oalder 
visited Trowbridge to consult his “Whitman correspondence and to get his 
own impressions. 

improbably Cosm%o Gonsmousness (New York, 1001), For a brief dis- 
cussion of this book see Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman Handlook 
(Chicago, 1946), p. 244, Bucke wrote the first full-sized biography of 
WTiitman. 

i® Albert Brisbane (1809-1890) was one of the most energetic reformers 
of his day and an ardent disciple of Fourier, Fqr a discussion of Whit- 
man’s attitude to the Associationists and reformers in general see Newton 
Axvin, Whitman (New York, 1938), pp. 236-8. 
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EMEESON’S “ DAYS " AND EDWAED YOUNG >■ 

Mr. Egbert S. Oliver,^ in a recent study of the origins and poetic 
significance of Emerson’s “ Days,” has pointed out that the earliest 
suggestion of the poem dates back to 1831. In the Journals appear 
the lines: 

The days pass over me 

And I am still the same.® 

Nine years later, m a letter to Margaret Fuller, Emerson spoke of 
Heaven as walking among us in numerous disguises, so that even 
the wisest man is deceived, and, he adds, no one suspects the days 
to be gods/^® In 1847 Emerson committed to his journal the 
passage which was to serve as the outline for his famous poem. 

The days come and go like muffled and veiled figures sent from a 
distant friendly party, but they say nothing, and if we do not use 
the gifts they bring, they carry them as silently away/^^ When, 
however, in 1851 ® he came to write the poem, he employed, for the 
first time, the figure of the days as daughters of time/^ 

I believe it has not hitherto been noted that Emerson probably 
drew this figure from Edward Young^s N%ght Thoughts. Of Emer- 
son’s acquaintance with Young’s work there is not the slightest 
doubt, but the reason for his interest in this eighteenth century 
poem is certainly open to conjecture. It seems likely, however, that 
Aunt Mary was chiefly responsible for directing Emerson’s attention 
to the poem. In his essay on " Mary Moody Emerson ” he mentions 
Young among the authors who had been the early reading of his 
aunt; ® and in his journal he wrote in 1841: Milton and Young 
were the poets endeared to the generation she represented.” ^ At 

* Houghton Mifflin and Company have kindly gi anted the author per- 
mission to quote from Emerson’s Journals 

^ E, S Oliver, “ Emerson’s ‘ Days/ ” New England, Quarterly, xix, 518- 
524 (Dec, 1946). 

^The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909-1914), ii, 388. 

s The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), ii, 342 

^ Journals f vii, 277. 

ejHdJ, VIII, 273-274. 

^ The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909-1914), 
X, 402. 

'^Journals, v, 548. 


4 
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least three times, Emerson drew upon Young for quotation. In a 
letter to Margaret Fuller we find the Newtonian line . “ An un- 
devout astronomer is mad."* In “Circles” appear two more 
verses from Young, slightly garbled as if set down from memory : 
“ Forgive his crimes, forgive his virtues too, / Those smaller faults, 
half converts to the right." ® And in “ Worship ” he included the 
line, again slightly altered, “ Heaven kindly gave our blood a moral 
flow.” “ 

From these quotations, all typical of the religious thinking of 
Young, we may turn to a passage in Night viii : 

Man is a tale of narrative old Time; 

Sad tale, which high as Paradise begins; 

As if, the toil of travel to delude, 

From stage to stage, in his eternal round, 

The days, his daughters, as they spin our hours 
On fortune’s wheel, where accident unthought 
Oft, in a moment, snaps life’s strongest thiead. 

Each, in her turn, some tragic stoiy tells 
With, now and then, a wretched farce between, 

And fills his chronicle with human woes 

Time’s daughters, true as those of men, deceive us , 

Not one, but puts some cheat on all mankind 
While in their father’s bosom, not yet ours, 

They flatter our fond hopes; and promise much 
Of amiable; but hold him not o’er-wise, 

Who dares to tiust them; and laugh round the year, 

At still-confiding, still-confounded, man. 

Confiding, tho’ confounded; . . . 

Thus the famous opening line of Emerson’s poem, “ Daughters 
of Time, the hypocritic days,” derives clearly from Young. Yet 
except for this single strikmg parallel, Emerson’s reliance on 
Young was slight. To Young the days are indeed hypocritic, 
flattering confidmg man only m the end to deceive him. To the 
more optimistic Emerson the days are also clothed in deceit. Yet 

^ JjetterS) n, 363. Of The Complaint ^ or Night Thoughts (Olasgow, 
1775), p. 307 (Night ix). 

’ "Works, n, 317, 437 Of. Yotmg, op at , p. 358 (Night ix) . The origmal 
teirt reads: "His crimes forgive' forgive his virtues, too! / Those smaller 
faults, half converts to the right” 

Works, re, 202, 389. Of. Young, op. at., p. 189 (Night vn). The 
original text reads: "Heav’u kindly gives our blood a moral flow.” 
pp. 234-235. 
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To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all, 

« 

Man^s fate, then, lies in his choice, and the irony of existence comes 
from the discovery that our choice all too often has been paltry and 
inadequate. 

The genesis of Emerson’s Days ” may bear a further relation 
to the passage, already quoted, from NigM Thoughts, This rela- 
tion is suggested in a letter of Mary Moody Emerson, “which, ac- 
cording to Professor Rusk, may have been written in reply to one 
of Emerson’s. Just as Young speaks of the days, which are ^^not 
yet ours,” as still ^^in their father’s bosom”; so Miss Emerson, 
evidently in reply to some remarks on the same subject by her 
nephew in 1844, writes of the days as " coming from the Rather.” 
Yet the concept of the days as divine, which appears in earlier hints 
of the poem, was finally rejected. 

Days ” was first printed in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 
1857. When the verses were collected in May-Day and Other Pieces 
(1867), Emerson was shocked to discover that some fastidious 
editor had altered Daughters” to Damsels.” In writing to 
Cabot, Emerson succinctly observed, ^ Daughters ’ was right & 
shall be.” 

Nelson P. Adkins 

New Yorh University 


A FRAGMENT OF JACOBEAN SONG IN THOREAU’S 

WALDEN 

One of the two bits of verse quoted by Thoreau in the second 
chapter of Walden^ Where I Lived, and What I Lived For” 
(1854), has apparently not been familiar to editors of this popular 
anthology selection. The lines that bear no annotation are these : 

There was a shepherd that did live, 

And held his thoughts as high 
As were the mounts whereon his flocks 
Did hourly feed him hy.^ 


Letters, m, 232, Professor Rusk paraphrases the part of Miss 
Emerson’s letter from which we have quoted. 

V, 518. Letter dated May 10, [1867]. 

^ The Writings of Eenry David Thoreau (Boston; The Riverside Press, 
1906), n, 98. 
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It may be of interest to future editors and to students of Thoreau’s 
reading that the poem containing the ^verhaUm was set by 
the composer Eobert Jones m 1611 as the ninth song in The Muses 
Gardin for Delights, or the Ftft BooTce of Ayres. This fact does 
not supply the authorship, of course, for there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Jones or any one poet wrote the texts in the Tolume.“ 

Nor is it as yet easy to say where Thoreau could have known the 
poem. In 1812 a copy of the Gardin existed in the library of the 
Marquis of Stafford, for m that year William Beloe, in the sixth 
volume of his Anecdotes, printed from it half a dozen poems, not 
includmg the one quoted by Thoreau. In 1888 A. H. Bullen, 
unable to find the Gardin m the British Museum, printed in his 
second song-collection. More Lyrics, only the six songs that he could 
find in Beloe. Apparently, then, if Thoreau did not use some 
obscure excerpt from Jones or, less likely, the same source as 
Jones, he must have had access to a forgotten copy of the Gardin. 
The exactness with which he quotes, among other considerations, 
virtually eliminates oral tradition as a possible source 

Howaud Schultz 

Unwersity of New Bampshtre 


REVIEWS 


Adelbert von Chamissos Peter ScJilemihU' Von Uluich Batjm- 
OAETNEK {Wege mr PicMung^ Band xlii). Franenfeld- 
Leipzig, Huber & Co.^ 1944. Pp. 128, 

Eichendorffs JErlebnis und Gestaltung der Sinnenwelt. Von Ben's 
Weheli {Wege zur Dichtimg^ Band sxxii). Franenfeld- 
Leipzig^ Huber & Co., 1938. Pp. 279. 

Es ist vielleicht nicbt ganz gereciit, zwei Arbeiten wie d\e vor- 
liegenden nebeneinander zn stellen nnd zu vergleichen, nnd doch. 

* TEe Erst modern editor was unable to trace any of Jones’s texts. See 
W. B. Squire, ed.. The Muses Bardin (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1901), p. 
iv. Jones’s work has now been made easily accessible by inclusion in E. H. 
Fellowes, ed., Erighsh Madngal Verse (Oxford; The Clarendon Press, 
1920). Thoreau’s quotation appears on p. 642 
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fordern sie dazu in mancher Weise geradezn heraus. Nicht nur, 
dass sich beide mit Gegenstanden befassen, die demselben histo- 
rischen Ziisammenhang angehoren : selbst in ihrer formalen Anlage 
haben sie mancbes miteinander gemein. Anf dex anderen Seite aber 
Sind sie doch ihrem eigenen methodischen Gang gefolgt, in dem 
sich die anders gerichteten Interessen ihrer Verfasser ansdrncken. 
Baumgartners Chamisso-Studie — die bei weitem lairzexe nnd ge- 
drungenere von beiden — ^geht, wenigstens in ihren besten Teilen, 
analytisch und psychologisch vox, wahrend Wehrli Eichendorfis 
Dichtung mehr beschreibt als er sie analysiert; ein rein deskriptives 
Verfahren aber dnngt selten so tief m den inneren Mechanismns 
dichterischen Schaffens vor wie die asthetisch-psychologische 
Analyse. Die letzte Bewertnng der beiden Arbeiten ist damit be- 
reits angedeutet. 

Baumgartner hat den Peter SchlemM in den Mittelpunkt seiner 
Untersuchung gestellt^ die sich aber daruber hmaus mit dem 

Weltgefuhl und den Hmtergninden des Chamissoschen Werkes 
im allgemeinen besehaftigt. An Hand der fruhen Arbeiten des 
Dichters demonstriert er, wie im SchlemM tatsachlich die dichte- 
rischen Hauptlinien zusammenlaufen, die er dann in den spateren 
Veroffentlichungen in ihrem Abklingen noch einmal aufzuzeigen 
versucht. Da das Werk des spaten Chamisso aber unter ganz neuen 
Eindrucken stand und daher ganz anders orientiert ist, musste die 
Darstellung dieser spaten Manifestationen — eben well sie aus der 
Perspektive des Pruhwerkes gesehen sind — notwendig fragmen- 
tarisch bleiben. Trotzdem hat sich Baumgartner doch mit Erfolg 
bemuht, die wesensmassige Emheit des Gesamtwerkes in alien 
semen Phasen herauszuarbeiten. Ex hat fraglos richtig gesehen, 
dass dies Werk das Produkt eines hochst komplizierten Menschen 
ist, der sich selbst mit seiner TJmwelt nicht in Binklang bringen 
konnte und der, so sehr er sich auch urn erne Losung bemiihte, den 
Bruch zwischen sich und seiner Zeit nicht zu iiberwinden verstand. 
Als Hauptergebnis dieser Studie hat deswegen der Beweis zn 
gelten, dass die innere Disharmonie und Komplexitat des ScUemihl, 
wie uberhaupt dessen ganze Thematik, aus dem Wesen des Dichters 
selbst gedeutet werden mussen, und dass es nicht geniigt, diese 
Dichtung einseitig aus Chamissos Leiden an semer politischen 
Heimatlosigkeit abzuleiten. 

Die Prage dagegen, ob der SchlemM wirklich in der kurzen Zeit- 
spanne von August bis September 1813 entstanden ist, oder ob 
Chamisso ^^im Jahxe 1808 mit dem Schattenverlustmotiv besehaftigt 
war,^" wird kaum so eindeutig zu beantworten sein, wie der Ver- 
fasser anzunehmen scheint. Denn was von ihm (auf Seite d1/8) 
an Argumenten fur die Theorie einer langeren Entstehungszeit 
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angefahrt wird, liesse sich doch z. T. auch gerade fur die Aunahme 
eines wirklich spontanen Entstehens geltend machen. Doch weiirL 
hier keine emdeutige Losung gefunden worden ist, so ist das 
Problem immerhin lutelligeut aufgerollt und durchdacht worden. 

Auf den letzten Yierzig Seiten (dem zweiten und dritten Teil der 
Studie) hat der Verfasser schliesslich noch versucht, Chamisso in 
den histonschen Zusamxnenhang einzuordnen und eine zusamnien- 
fassende Wesensbestimmung ” vorzunehmen. Diese Teile der 
Arbeit, die wie zwei angefugte Anhange dastehen, sind leider vollig 
unzureichend und auch methodisch unbefriedigend. Auf den zehn, 
der " Wesensbestimmung gewidmeten Seiten wird dem Vorausge- 
gangenen nichts Neues zugefugt, und die historische XJbersicht im 
zweiten Teil steht in keiner Weise auf dem kritisehen Niveau des 
Hauptteiles : nur einige wirklich recht oberfiachliche Linien werden 
hinuber und heruber gezogen, die gar nichts besagen. Es scheint, 
als ob der Verfasser sich nur widerwillig auf ihm unbekanntes 
Gelande gewagt hatte. 

Wehrlis EichendorfE-Arbeit ist in jeder Hinsicht kompetent. Man 
merkt dem Autor eine gewisse Verliebtheit in semen Dichter an, 
die ihn aber in kemem Augenblick zu unkntischer Schwarmerei 
verleitet. Yiel Neues erfahrt man aus dieser an sich schonen 
Studie freilich nicht. Mit femem Einfuhlungsvermogen ist "Webrli 
den einzelnen Zugen der dichterischen Natur Eichendorffs nachge- 
gangen, ohne dass sich seine Ergebmsse klar und einfach zusam- 
menfassen liessen. Im ersten Teil Erlebnis^^) sind die man- 
nigfaltigen Blemente der EichendorfiEschen Welt zusammengetragen, 
und im zweiten Gestaltung^^) ist ihre Bewaltigung im Werk 
selbst untersucht worden. Das Hauptstuck der Arbeit ist fraglos 
das lange Kapitel uber ^^Vergleich und Verkbrperung,^^ in dem die 
dichterischen Vergleiche Eichendorffs genauer dargestellt worden 
sind. Man muss anerkennen, dass in dieser Arbeit eine grosse 
Menge von Material zusammengetragen worden ist, aber man muss 
sich doch auch hin und wieder fragen, ob der Verfasser’ nicht ein 
wenig zu hemmungslos zitiert hat. Sicher hatten die Ergebmsse 
auf die Halfte der Seitenzahl zusammengedrangt werden konnen, 
und das nicht nur aus Eucksicht auf den Leser sondern auch im 
Interesse der Arbeit selbst. 

Es ist vieUeicht nicht unangebracht, an dieser Stelle einmal auf 
die nicht nur in Jeder Beziehung zuverlassige sondern auch wirklich 
schone Porm hinzuweisen, die der Verlag dieser Schriftenreihe 
gegeben hat und immer wieder gibt. W,as hier rein technisch 
geleistet worden ist, ist mustergultig. 


Smith College 


■Wolfgang Paulsen 
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STiahespeare^s Histones Mvrrors of Elizabethan Policy, By 
Lily B. Campbell. San Marino, California : The Huntington 
Library, 1947. Pp. xii+ 346 $6.76. 

In Shahespeare's Histories " Lily B. Campbell poses the initial 
problem of why histones are histones; concludes that the history 
plays are what they are because of Elizabethan conceptions of his- 
tory ; expounds the contemporary view of history as a record which, 
having as its subject iterative, meaningful processes, is a source of 
political wisdom ; and interprets five of Shakespeare^s plays as com- 
mentaries upon the politics of his day — Mirrors of Elizabethan 
Policy/^ In writing King John Shakespeare altered the chronicle- 
material to make the play reflect four current problems — Elizabeth’s 
right to the throne, the pope^s right to depose a king, the right to 
rebel, the king^s answerability to God alone. Richard II speaks on 
the problem of deposition which was much argued during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Henry IV reflects Elizabethan concern with the prob- 
lem of rebellion; the northern rebellion of 1569 provided a pat- 
tern for the play; and Palstaff and his mates are Shakespeare’s 
comment on conditions in the army. Henry V gives expression to 
Tudor theories of war and peace, deriving its views of military 
discipline from the articles of war, and finding its comedy in dis- 
putes on military theory. In Richard III, which is tragedy (private 
morals) as well as history play (public morals), there are sug- 
gestions of the careers of Leicester and Cecil, as well as presenta- 
tions of contemporary conceptions of revenge The reading of 
these plays, and often of rather small parts of them, in terms of 
Tudor history and thought is mgenious and impressive. 

Miss Campbell’s eriticial premise in Shakespeare's "'Histories'^ 
is identical with that of her previous study, Shakespeare's Tragic 
Heroes^ which endeavored to explain the tragic protagonists in 
terms of Elizabethan concepts of the passions : ^ in both studies she 
hunts for the significance of works of art in contemporary ideas out- 
side, and not necessarily concerned with, the art work and its gems* 
Within limits the process rewards us with useful historical know- 
ledge : in the more recent work we learn the reason for some of the 
changes which Shakespeare made in his source-material, and the 
ways in which Elizabethan audiences could see their own times re- 
flected in the plays. But how much intrinsic knowledge of the 
works of art we gain is another question. The jacket of Shake- 
speare's " Histories " tells us that Miss Campbell’s work is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the playwright, of his histories, and of 

^ The dangers of this process have since been skillfully pointed out by 
Louise 0 Turner Forest in A Caveat for Critics Against Invoking Eliza- 
bethan Psychology,” PMLA, lxi (1946), 651-672. She remarks that we 
have shrouded in a mist of humors the firm, clear ethics on which it 
[Elizabethan poetry] depends” (p. 653) and that Hamlet is thus ‘^re- 
duced to a diseased state of mind, to a mere humor” (p. 654). 
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Elizabethan polities ” This statement, however, is vastly in need of 
qualification. What the jacket might legitimately claim is that 
the book is a study of an aspect of the Elizabethan mind, namely, 
its sensitivity to historical parallels, particularly as this is ex- 
hibited in literary works. 

No author, of course, is responsible for his jacketeers. But Miss 
Campbell herself insists that “history” (i.e., history plays) will 
be “ better understood when we stop talking about it in terms of 
ancient classical dramatic genres and consider it m relation to 
historical writing exemplified alike m dramatic and non-dramatic 
literature” (Preface). Agam, “It is drama, but it cannot be 
imderstood by studying alone its dramatic techmque” (p. 116), 
and “ if Shakespeare’s play is considered as a history play, ... it 
is to the pattern of events in Ehzabeth’s reign rather than to drama- 
tic genius that we must look for the explanation” (p. 136). But 
many critics will insist uncompromisingly that to understand drama 
we must always look primarily to “ dramatic genius ” as it is ex- 
hibited in “ dramatic technique,” and that to understand historic 
drama we must look precisely to the classical genres, to tragedy 
and comedy — ^that is, seek out the determinants of structure and 
tone which exhibit the work as bemg one kind of artistic organism 
or another. This necessity, as well as the fact that the process does 
not exclude the possibility of studies m historical contexts that may 
be stimulatingly informative, is quite apparent to another student 
in Miss Campbell’s present territory — ^E. M. W. Tillyard. In 
Shakespeare’s History Plays (1946) Tillyard is primarily engaged 
in historicism: he establishes the Tudor concept of history as a 
moral continuum in which chaos gives way before the reassertion 
of cosmic order, and shows how Shakespeare, deriving less from 
Holmshed than from Hall and the Morality tradition, embodies this 
concept in a series of plays eight of which form two tetralogies. 
But he is also very much concerned with the quality of the plays 
which are subject to such mfluences, and we find him evaluatmg 
stylistic differences, analyzmg imagery, tracmg theme, and taking 
into account the structural significance of aU the ingredients; 
whereas Miss Campbell rests in a notation of lie influences. Miss 
Campbell tells us that Shakespeare was of his time ; Tillyard estab- 
lishes that Shakespeare belonged to the mtellectual aristocracy of 
his time. Miss CampbeR says that Henry V is more unified than 
Henry 17 ; Tillyard accounts critically for the fact that Henry 7 
is the less successful play. Miss Campbell regards Ealstaff as 
structurally excrescent, and can accommodate him m her historical 
schema only by making him and his fellows a representation of 
conditions in the army; Tillyard (like Dover Wilson and Cleanth 
Brooks in other works) knows that Ealstaff is of the essence of the 
play and asserts, as his basic proposition, tiiat he “enlarges the 
play, as none of Shakespeare’s Miherto had been enlarged, into the 
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ageless^ the archetypal.” Perhaps these two treatments of this one 
character, which are paralleled by the discussions of other points 
common to both works, are good symbols of the two critical methods 
and their potentialities. Tillyard is certainly the historian, but he 
IS also the critic, whose function is the elncidation of the values 
which transcend the author’s own age , on the other hand the mere 
historian, who rests in the detection of local and temporal releyan- 
cies (which, if total knowledge is the criterion, are not without their 
significance), simply parochializes the work of art and makes it 
ultimately uninteresting. 

To state the theoretical issue in another way : a literary work may 
be studied in terms of external or mternal relationships. The for- 
mer are those with the author — ^his life, mind, " humor,” etc. — ^and 
with his period — its history, language, ideas, knowledge, etc , to 
uncover them may yield fascinating historical and biographical 
knowledge, and it may even be a preliminary to the securing of 
literary knowledge proper. This latter knowledge, this ultimate 
object of literary study, must come chiefly from the knowledge of 
internal relationships — ^relationships, m poetic drama, of character, 
action, and image. The form of the work defines its substance. 
Only by mastering the form, the inner reality, may the student, 
ironically enough, see the work m its important external relation- 
ship — ^the relationship with human truth that is restricted to no 
time and palce. 

These speculations would be supererogatory, and the comparisons 
ungracious, if Miss Campbell did not show her awareness of the 
critical problem, and take her stand, in Chapter 1. There, in chal- 
lenging various Shakespearians, she disagrees especially with Mark 
Van Doren (a number of whose Shakespeare criticisms Tillyard 
quotes approvingly) for his “ comfortable postulate ” that a whole 
heart and a free mind ” are the chief tools essential to Shakespear- 
ian study. ^^Any heart and any mind will do,” comments Miss 
Campbell, somewhat energetically knocking down a straw man. 
Van Poren is not turning loose ^^any” reader as a Shakespeare 
critic, and he pays due tribute to SHakespeare scholars; but he is 
insisting that grasp of internal relationships is the final mark of 
the critic. Of that achievement Miss Campbell, resourceful as she is 
within her own limits, stops short. 

Eobbkt B. HsiLMAisr 

Umversity of Washington 


As They L%ked It, An Tlssay on Bhahespeare and Morality, by 
Alfked Haebagb. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1947. Pp. xiii4-238. $2.75. 

This provocative essay is one more sign that we are rediscovering 
the moral foundations of great art. Professor Harbage casts an 
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ironical glance upon Art for Art's Sake and George Moore's effort 
to make an Anthology of Pure Poetry, free from the taint of moral 
suggestion And he turns a not too reverent eye upon the fashion 
of criticism most prevalent among scholars There is actually 
no such thing as 'historical' or 'objective' criticism — except 
possibly in matters of prosody and the like. With the first step 
into the realm of larger meanings, the subjective element enters in." 
" It IS of the nature ... of great art that it mean many things to 
many men." Mr. Harbage pleads, therefore, " for the authority of 
Shakespearean criticism as a whole, against that present-day por- 
tion of it that would nullify all the rest." 

As the older critics perceived, the plays afford a constant mo^al 
stimulus. To this we respond "morally, and therefore earnestly 
and in diverse ways." Yet Shakespeare's "purpose was only to 
please," not instruct. In King Lear he gave to a " homely truth a 
wonderful, a beautiful investiture," but it is a truth we already 
knew. " Shakespearean drama is a highroad leading nowhere," 
but " nowhere means home — ^the fundamental convictions of men." 
The dramatist has to " utlize the moral nature of his audience to 
satisfy its appetite for pleasure." 

Mr Harbage devotes his first three chapters to presenting this 
simple but illuminating concept He gives four more to show- 
ing how complex may be Shakespeare's moral stimulus and our 
response. Shakespeare portrays good and evil as intei penetrable 
and relative. He depicts even Goneril, Richard III, and lago as not 
purely evil; and surrounds even Desdemona, in the beginning of the 
play, with an " aura of suspicion . . . not purely of lago's crea- 
tion." He complicates his effects by allowing humorists to attack 
honor, study, conscience, virginity, and peace. He creates in Eal- 
staff an amazing paradox to which no critic's analysis can do justice. 
He has given a " moral ambiguity " to the character of Angelo, and 
has made Hamlet an " endurmg moral enigma." He has given his 
three most famous utterances on order and degree to three un- 
scrupulous politicians, and he never has a wholly reliable spokes- 
man. In spite of his moral stimulus, Shakespeare remains the 
supreme artist, whose aim is only to please. 

The most original part of Mr. Harbage's criticism, perhaps, is in 
the seven chapters described above, which he groups together as 
Part One under the subtitle " Pleasurable Excitement." Part Two 
he calls "Pleasurable Reassurance." In the fables of comedy or 
tragedy, where the poet is free to invent, and in history, where he 
is bound by supposed fact, Shakespeare makes clear the presence of 
justice in human affairs. Even in his darker pictures, he portrays 
" a safe majority " of his people as more good than bad. He loves 
to dwell on the virtue of compassion and the sense of human 
solidarity. Life is good It has an " attainable goal "—not " fame 
or wealth or power or position," but normal, human happiness- 
song and dance, merry talk and occasional feasting, comradeship 
and family love, ^ 
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In all this^ Mr. Harbage has succeeded m one of his aims — to 
say something applicable to play-wnting and novel-writing todaj^^^ 
Moreover^ he has produced a book of genuine criticism^ often illu- 
minating and always sane and provocative ISTo mere summary 
can suggest the variety of allusion to every play by Shakespeare — 
even The Two Nolle Kinsmen — ox the wealth of fresh comment on 
the standing problems of Shakespearean criticism. Particularly 
notable, for example, is a paragraph on the character of Eichard the 
Second. The entire essay is a model of lucidity, persuasiveness, 
and courtesy. It deserves a wide and sympathetic public 

And yet the prudent reader will be on his guard. Is it true that 

Eichard the Third is the incarnation of political misrule rather 
than of moral error ? Does HamlePs casual remark, There is 
nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so,^^ prove any- 
thing about Shakespeare^s views on the relativity of morals? Can 
we believe GoneriFs charge about the riotousness of Learns knights? 
To whom does Lear, in cursing her, seem less sinned against than 
sinning ? 

Apart from details, there is the central question whether Shake- 
speare’s purpose was only to please.” He seems to have said it 
was, in the epilogues to one history and several comedies ; but he has 
said nothing of the sort m any of the tragedies. Here, surely, 
his aim was to hold the mirror up to nature ” — ^to reveal life and 
interpret its deepest meanings It is hardly sufficient to say, k 
propos of King Lear, that "plays which make us look at [evil], 
hate it, and pity its victims do not offend our sense of justice.” The 
death of Cordelia shocked the sense of justice in Johnson and 
Bradley, .and Shakespeare seems to have meant it to shock any 
audience. We may heartily agree that he does not give way to 
despair, but may still feel that Mr. Harbage’s analysis, though 
necessarily brief, is needlessly oversimplified. 

His discussion of objective and historical criticism invites a 
similar comment. We need his reminder that great art means 
many things to many men. But in the theater, most people do not 
respond as isolated individuals. They respond as a crowd, and a 
great actor can be master of the crowd. Macklin and Irving created 
different Shylocks, but each actor got the effect he intended. Shake- 
speare’s own fellow actors, trained under his eye, must have had 
similar success, and the response they got must have been very 
nearly what Shakespeare intended. 

One fact is inescapable : the common response of Shakespeare’s 
audience, as of any other, depended on their common beliefs and 
feelings. In proportion as the critic knows what these were, he 
can — ^if he is cautious and perceptive — ^understand the probable 
response of the Elizabethan audience and therefore the probable m- 
tention of Shakespeare. If, for example, he considers the sympathy 
with which Shakespeare always depicts a selfless loystlty, if he re- 
calls that egoism was regarded as the chief of the deadly sms, and 
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if he notes the disloyalty and naked egoism of lago’s first speeches, 
then he will ask how the poet could accept Mr. Harbage’s picture of 
lago as — in the beginning— an amusing devil enamored of self- 
expression The historical critic is not infallible; but he may ap- 
proach ever nearer to the poePs real meaning, and may gam at 
tunes an insight into certain human values which our generation 
has often neglected 

Kenneth 0. Myeick 


Tujts College 


Plato and Milton. By Ieene Samuel. Ithaca, New York : Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1947’. Cornell Studies in English, xxxv. Pp. 
xi4-183. $3.00. 

Miss Samuel’s justification of the publication of this study rests 
on her assumption that she has enough to add to Herbert Agar’s 
Milton and Plato (Prmceton University Press, 1938) to warrant 
the printing of another study of the relation between these two 
great poets — for she msists that at times Plato is a poet in all but 
metrical form. Her opmion seems to be sound. By approaching 
her topic from different standpomts from Agar’s and by extending 
somewhat her mterpretation of the infiuence of Plato on Milton, she 
has produced a study which wiU be valuable to students of Milton 
and of Platonic mfluences in the England of his time. 

Her arrangement, as well as her selection of material, differs 
from Agar’s. His book has chapters on Milton’s knowledge of 
Plato, Milton’s debt to Plato, and Milton’s place in the history of 
Platonism, a brief conclusion, an appendix of 40 pages consisting of 
quotations from Milton referrmg to or depending on Plato, and a 
bibbography. Miss Samuel divides her book mto (1) Milton as a 
student of Plato, (2) “ academics old and new ” (i. e., the followers 
of Plato), (3) “himself a true poem” (the dedicated poet), (4) 
“the good life: pleasure, wealth, and fame,” (5) “the good life: 
knowledge,” (6) the theory of ideas, (7) the doctrine of love, (8) 
an extensive bibliography, and (9) a good index. 

Near the beginnmg of the book (pp. 4-5) Miss Samuel quotes 
Milton’s lyrical praise of “the divme volumes of Plato and his 
equal Xenophon ” from the Apology for Smeciymnum. All the way 
from his earliest college poems and prolusions to Paradise Regained 
and Samson Agonistes she finds the same pervasive influence. A 
good filustration is her use of Paradise Regained. One of the most 
interesting facts about her study is that this poem, in which Milton 
more sternly than in any other work rebuffs Plato as the man who 
“ to fabling fell and smooth conceits,” is drawn upon very often for 
illustrations of his Platonic philosophy. The neeess% laid upon 
the poet to teach and teach wisely (p. 64), Satan’s use of pleasure, 
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wealth, and fame as temptations (pp. 77, 83, 93), and Christas 
opinion of knowledge (p. 122) are all traced to Platonic sources. 
The index shows some 40-50 pages on which this poem is mentioned. 

Several sections of the book deserve commendation* (1) Miss 
SamuePs emphasis on the development of Milton^s Platonism, (2) 
her liberal definition of Platons influence on Milton, (3) the inter- 
esting light which she sheds on the last infirmity of noble minds 
in Lycidas^ and (4) her analysis of Milton’s use of Plato’s doctrine 
of love. As to the first point. Miss Samuel wisely emphasizes time 
and again (e. g., pp. 49, 69, 70, 147) that Milton’s Platonism, 
which during his early life was somewhat perfunctory and imitative, 
had become an organic part of his life and thought by the time 
he wrote his three great poems. On the second point. Miss Samuel 
states well (p. 16) ^^if we ask to which realm of Milton’s thought 
Platonic doctrine is the key, the answer must be to all of it, since 
for Milton as for Plato, the parts of life are not separate, but in 
organic unity ... we can distinguish only phases, not disjunct 
components, of his philosophy.” This broad study of similarities 
between the two men is more effective than mere references to 
Milton’s mentions of Plato’s name — though it of course poses 
dangers which the more conservative method would escape. Third, 
though Miss Samuel never comments specifically on Milton’s much 
discussed phrase about fame as the last infirmity of noble mmds,” 
her section on fame (pp. 86-95) has helped at least this one reader 
to understand Milton’s thought better. She points out (p. 86) that 
although Plato grants to the philosophoi (lovers of wisdom and 
virtue) the highest place in his scheme, he gives the second highest 
rank to the philohmoi (lovers of honor). The only handicap of the 
second group is the love of fame. The phUosophoi are best because 
they wish “to deserve esteem,” whereas the pMlotomoi “primarily 
regard the esteem, whether or not it is duly earned ” Three pages 
later she quotes the “ last infirmity ” line (p. 89), but unfortunately 
without clinching the application. Finally, she offers a good ana- 
lysis of Plato’s doctrine of love, relating it to the condition of Satan 
as regards his theories about “ Hell of Heav’n ” and “ myself am 
Hell” (pp. 160-161), Milton’s distinction between love and lust 
(p. 161), Eve as Adam’s “other self” (p. 163), the degrees and 
kinds of love (p. 165), the fall of man (p. 166), and even the story 
of Samson AgonisUs (pp. 168 ff.). These, with numerous other 
good criticisms, make the book useful. 

On the other hand, it has some shortcomings One, which is not 
serious, concerns the textual quotations from Milton. Although 
Miss Samuel professes to take these from the Columbia edition of 
Milton, she diverges from it on an average of nearly once in every two 
or three lines. If she wishes to modernize or change spelling, punctu- 
ation, and the like, she should explain her procedure. Two other 
shortcomings seem more serious (1) defects in the otherwise fine 
chronological table of Milton’s references to Plato (pp. 22-25) and 
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(2) ineoBSisteney between the organization of the book and the 
analysis of Platonic doctrines (pp. 96-99). 

The table, which would seem to purport to be a complete list of 
Milton's references to Plato, is not so clear as it should be. First, 
it omits about a dozen items which appear in Patterson's Index^ but 
without explanation of the omissions. Second, it adds some fifteen 
items not in Patterson but without the asterisk which she says she 
uses to mark such additions. Third, though it gives references to 
Agar for many items, it omits without explanation about 50 from 
his list of 77. The compilation of such a table of allusions is an 
excellent idea, and one wishes that it had been broadened to include 
all the quotations which she uses throughout the book; but the 
drawbacks Just mentioned rob it of part of its usefulness. 

One is also bothered by the entire lack of agreement between the 
organization of the book into chapters and the analysis of Plato's 
doctrines given on pp. 96-99, which one would suppose should be 
the skeleton of the whole book. This analysis divides Plato's teach- 
ings mto ethics (subdivided into love, knowledge, virtue, fame, and 
amusement), politics (the ideal state, law, the ruler, education, 
marriage, and liberty), theories of art (poetry, rhetoric, and music), 
and metaphysics (the cosmos, the ideas). In addition to wondering 
at the placing of some of these topics, one is surprised to find that 
none of the topics from politics or from theories of art are covered, 
and only one of those from metaphysics. Even those which are 
treated come in totally different order. 

In general it seems fair to say that although the arrangement of 
this book leaves something to be desired, Miss Samuel's under- 
standing of both Milton and Plato is thorough, her style is inter- 
esting, and her perception of the similarities between them is 
stimulating to any reader who wishes to learn more about the 
intellectual springs at which the author of Paradise Lost drank. 
Although not so interesting as some recent studies of the sources of 
the mspiration of Coleridge, Keats, Chaucer, and other poets, this 
book has something of the same appeal as those. 

J. Milton French 

Rutgers Vmmrsxty 


The Letters and Private Papers of William MaTcepiece Thackeray, 
Collected and Edited by Gordon K Eat. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press. VoL i (Pp. clxxiii, 522) 
and Vol. n (Pp. viii, 853), 1945; Vol. in (Pp. viii, 695) and 
Vol. IV (Pp. X, 586), 1946. 

The first collected edition of the correspondence of William 
Makepiece Thackeray has made its appearance. It contains over 
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1600 of Thackeray^s letters, more than half of -which have never 
before appeared and many of which are now for the first time 
printed in their entirety — ^all enlivened by the innumerable sketches 
and orthographical eccentricities that distinguished Thackeray’s 
epistolary manner. The edition also contains letters to Thackeray, 
diaries and journals, and other relevant items of biographical wortL 
Numerous appendices deal with special considerations, including 
the identification of early articles by Thackeray. The indexes are 
bountiful, and the documentation and critical commentary are a 
measure of the editor’s great patience, industry, and scholarship. 

This publication has been made possible by the sanction and aid 
of Thackeray’s grandchildren and literary heirs, Mrs. Richard 
Fuller and W. T D Ritchie, who have finally decided that the 
hitherto somewhat nebulous figure of their grandfather may gam 
rather than suffer by the release of the family correspondence. The 
wisdom of their decision is apparent in a work in which Thackeray, 
certainly not finally but certainly more graphically than before, 
appears in imposing integrity. 

The greatest number of heretofore unpublished letters that ap- 
pear in this collection are those of Thackeray to his family now in 
the possession of Mrs. Puller. Of these the ones written by 
Thackeray to his mother are the most numerous. Equally im- 
portant are those written to Mrs. Brookfield and published here 
from transcripts also in Mrs. Puller’s possession. In none of all 
these are there any startling new disclosures ; but what in the past 
has been sketchy and vague is here implemented and illuminated. 

cannot live without the tenderness of some woman, wrote 
Thackeray to Mrs. Brookfield in 1853 ; and his letters to this lady, 
to his wife, and to his mother consistently amplify this theme. The 
influence of these women upon his conduct and his work is made, in 
Mr. Ray’s volumes, more clearly apparent than ever before. But 
it IS regrettable that all the letters to Mrs. Brookfield and to her 
friends Mrs. Elliot and Miss Kate Perry now in the possession of 
A. S. W. Rosenbach were not available for this collection, Mr. Ray 
has obtained from Mrs. Puller, however, transcripts of some of 
these, and in an appendix he has printed certain excerpts from 
others that appeared in the Lambert and the G-oodyear auction 
catalogues. It may be ^ust possible that Mr. Ray has here been 
embarrassed by the unhappily conflicting interests of the lamp and 
of the counting-house. 

Many letters, according to Mr. Ray, are still to be collected and 
prmted, and he promises a supplementary volume when he has com- 
pleted in England his work of search and collection that was inter- 
rupted by the war. It is quite likely, he believes, that much of 
Thackeray’s correspondence with Carlyle, Milnes, Leech, and Lady 
Ashburton, a correspondence not richly represented in the present 
collection, is extant and available for publication. But unfortunately 
most of the letters to Edward Fitzgerald, to whom Thackeray wrote 
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frequently and with the greatest frankness and intimacy, will never 
be seen. Eor in 1852 Fitzgerald wrote to Thackeray: '' I have been 
looking over a heap of your letters — ^from the first in 1831 to the 
last of some months back— and what do you think I have done with 
the greater part?— why, burnt them!'' In explanation Fitzgerald 
protested his modesty m the face of Thackeray's complimentary 
style, and his own fear that the letters would fall into '' un-wise 
hands . . and get published according to the vile fashion of the 
day." The letters and excerpts saved from this destruction are in- 
cluded here, many of them printed for the first time, most of the 
rest for the first time in their entirety. 

Mr. Eay has brought out his book in bold spite of the extraordi- 
nary difficulties that during the last eight years have beset the schol- 
arly world — and the other world too. Begun m 1939, his work in 
England and France was interrupted by the war, and he was forced 
to proceed wholly on the basis of American resources. The intri- 
cate scholarly apparatus accompanying the letters was produced en- 
tirely in this country, and then at the moment of going to press Mr 
Eay was called into service in the Navy. The tedious business of 
conducting his four volumes through the process of printing was 
supervised by Mr. Howard Mumford Jones, who has thereby placed 
in his debt many others besides Mr. Eay. 

The result of all Mr. Bay's labors and his scholarship — and of 
the care and graciousness of the many other persons concerned in so 
elaborate an undertaking — ^is a book that stands as the present 
capital work on Thackeray. It has brought the end into view — ^the 
end of a somewhat chaotic history of publications beginning with 
the appearance in 1887* of Mrs. Brookfield's A Collection of Letters 
of Thachemy and continuing through the publications of Lady 
Eitehie, Lewis Melville, J. G. Wilson, Lucy Baxter, and Mrs. Fuller 
herself, whose ThacTceray and E'ls Laughter^ published m 1924, was 
the last substantial preparation for the Thackeray biography. And 
now Mr. Eay promises that biography. 

But even before its appearance the figure of Thackeray, both man 
and artist, has in these volumes assumed full stature. And, perhaps 
more transparently than with regard to any other great Victorian, 
the compelling relationship between the man and his work is now 
realized. The early uncertainties of Thackeray's life, the besetting 
fears, the long-drawn sense of insecurity, the dependence upon 
others, the delayed rewards, the mereasmg seizures of spasms," 
the struggles with the "blue devils"— all these things became a 
part of his character. And they seem to have ’forced upon him 
those compensations which appear almost to have necessitated his 
continuous dining out and drinking and gormandizing, which en- 
hanced his capacity for friendship, and— what was perhaps most 
important of all when the hopeless insanity of his wife became ap- 
parent— which dictated his flirtations and his deeply serious love of 
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Jane Brookfield. It as obvioois now that no onature work of Thack- 
eray was unaffected by these forces 
The long service of Americans to Thackeray — ^to both the man 
and the name — began nearly a hundred years ago, when the citizens 
of this country, north and south, paid good dollars to hear the great 
man lecture and so laid for him the ground of financial security. 
In the record of that service Mr. Eay’s work is the outstanding 
scholarly achievement. It is hoped that nothing will stand in the 
way of his closing the account. 

Enwisr M. Evbeett 

University of Georgia 


Forces in Modern British Literature, 1885-19Ji.6. By William 
York: Tikdall. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. xviii -f 
386 pp Index. $4 00. 

Concerned less with the development of individual talents than 
with the general meanings and values ” of British writing since 
1885, Mr. Tindall undertakes in this ambitious survey ^^to show 
the character of contemporary literature as a whole.^^ Isolating ten 
central patterns which recur in various proportions throughout the 
art of his chosen period, he discovers behind a most diffuse creative 
effort a sort of unity in the theme of exile, the divorce of the 
artist from his public. The best books of our time, he insists, are 
not only beautiful but strange and esoteric ; for ours indeed is the 
literature of romantic decadence belonging to the great romantic 
movement with which we associate Wordsworth and Eousseau.^* 
Nevertheless, a quite unreasonable prejudice against all things 

Victorian betrays Mr. Tindall into discounting or rather 
sedulously ignoring the aesthetic and intellectual forces which re- 
shaped the entire romantic tradition in post-Wor^sworthian 
England, and leads him at the same time to exaggerate the im- 
portance of influences from post-Eousseauistic France, which, he 
seems to believe, alone dominated all serious work of the ^eighties 
and the decades that followed. The demands of selection, to be 
sure, have made impossible his treatment of all the complex rela- 
tionships between modern British literature and its sources and 
analogues. Yet its character as a whole is scarcely mtelligible 
without some understanding of its native antecedents or some pass- 
ing reference to the parallel achievements of literary America, for 
instance, which, conditioned in large part by a not dissimilar back- 
ground, must surely in turn have left their mark on English letters 
of the past half-century. 

Within the spatial and temporal limits, however, to which he 
confines his study, Mr. Tindall moves with extraordinary confidence 
and agility. He draws freely upon an almost inexhaustible modern 

5 
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library, so freely indeed that his themes become at times confused 
by excessive illustration. And his book, well-indexed and amply 
documented, constitutes in effect a kind of twentieth-century British 
bibliography. His style throughout, rich in paradox and irony, 
has encouraged his publishers to adorn the dust-jacket with choice 
examples of Tindalliana.^’ But the wittily contentious opinions 
that may be so described do much to rob his text of the objectivity 
it might otherwise possess. Mr. Tindall delights in ranking his 
favorite books and authors as if they were so many Derby winners 
at Epsom. Thus No Victorian novelist is as good as J oyce, and 
no Victorian poet as good as Yeats ; A Portrait of the Arhst is 
^^by far the greatest English novel of adolescence,^^ while Ulysses 
is comparable to the best of Milton or of Dante ; Sail and Farewell 
IS ^^the outstanding memoir of our times,^^ and Queen Victoria 
is the best biography; Baudelaire is probably the greatest poet of 
the nineteenth century ; and Animal Farm is the most brilliant 
political satire since SwifPs.'^^ Intrinsically meaningless, pronounce- 
ments so oracular serve only to obscure the true critical power which 
the author brings to his more sober commentaries. 

When he chooses to withhold value-judgment, Mr Tindall at- 
tains a descriptive analysis altogether convincing in its depth and 
sensitivity. Despite occasional overstatement, his explications of 
Joyce and Yeats, in particular, are both patient and penetrating. 
And his chapters on naturalism, symbolism, and the stream of con- 
sciousness are at once detailed and succinct, erudite and lucid. If 
his book as a whole reaches no conclusion, the fault lies perhaps as 
much in his subject-matter as m his approach ; for a literature of 
romantic decadence,” fragmentary, experimental, private, must, by 
definition, elude forever 'all final synthesis. 

Jeeomb Hamilton Buckley 

University' of Wisconsin 


Southern Prose Writers, G^eegoet Paistb, ed. American Writers 
Series, Hew York. American Book Co., ISi?. $3.60. 

In this latest addition to the American Writers Series Professor 
Paine has been guided by a desire "... to make available to 
students of American literature southern literary materials not 
readily available elsewhere and to present these materials in units 
sufficiently large to be genumely representative of the authors 
chosen.” Therefore his problem of selection has been extremely 
difficult and his omissions numerous. Most of these are unimportant 
except to the special student, but by his omission of Chivers and 
Timrod and Poe (there is abeady a Poe volume m the AWS), and 
because of the nature of his selections from Legar6, Simms, and 
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Lanier, Professor Paine has almost failed to include literary theory 
m his types of prose, an aspect of the Southern artistic conscious- 
ness important in these men and increasmgly characteristic of the 
work of the Nashville group. 

One omission many will regret is Kate Chopin. Though probably 
Grace King is chosen as contrast to Cable, the superior craftsman- 
ship of the author of Desiree’s Baby deserves a place m any 
anthology of Southern prose. 

Professor Paine attempts to handle an almost impossible amount 
of material in his Introduction. In covering the social, economic, 
and political backgrounds of the South; publishing, libraries, and 
magazines in the Old South ; and the traditions and economics of 
the New South, he has in the mam gathered factual material and 
frequently has kept theoretical pronouncements and conclusions in 
the words of his sources. Sometimes the Introduction is almost 
a parade of facts, as in the section on libranes, but these facts 
should be valuable to the special student. 

Once in a while the critical comments are not particularly en- 
lightening. In contending that William Wirt was not a late neo- 
classicist and that there was no cultural lag in the Eichmond of 
1800, Professor Paine has it that ^^In writing his letters [The 
Letters of the British 8py~\ Wirt was not an old-fashioned gentle- 
man,^ as literary historians have persisted in calling him, but a 
^ meek and harmless young man,’ m his own phrase ...” His 
critical comment on Edwin Mims’ The Advancing South is that it 
is A valuable book, especially encouraging before the depression 
hit us.” 

Sometimes his choice of emphasis is surprising. In the closing 
pages of the Introduction, he expends a paragraph each on James 
Boyd and Margaret Mitchell and dismisses William Paulkner and 
Thomas Wolfe with a word as current writers” on Southern 

poor whites.” Generally, however, the comments are as adequate 
as space permits. 

' The selected bibliography is not extensive, but the listings for 
general background may be supplemented by the footnotes to the 
Introduction. Students will find it inconvenient that some of the 
more valuable references, such as TJ. B. Phillips’ Life and Labor in 
the Old South and the hard-to-find Tiews and Reviews of W. G, 
Simms are not repeated in the bibliography. 

There are a few errors. The DAB article on Harris is listed 
under Jejfferson, the Lanier Centennial Edition is given as nine 
instead of ten volumes, and Link’s Pioneers of Southern Literature 
in one place is called Pioneers of the South. 

The brief listings for individual authors show how little scholarly 
work has been done on the literature of the South. Except for the 
Lanier Centennial and the Virginia Edition of Poe, complete 
scholarly editions do not exist. Accordingly Professor Paine’s at- 
tempt to represent a large field in one compact volume has been 
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hampered, as he himself indicates, by “gaps m our knowledge 
which must be filled before any important synthesis can be made in 
the field of southern literature.” His indication of the extensm-; 
ness of the uncollected and unedited prose of the South should be 
stimulatmg to students of American Literature. 

Eobeet D. Jacobs 

Johns Hopkins University 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Tradihon of the GotUc Romance. 
By Jane Lundblae. (Essays and studies in American 
Language and Literature, Fo. 4. IJpsala, A- and B-Lunde- 
quistka Bokh.) Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1946. 

Miss Lundblad^s study of Hawthorne as, to a far greater degree 
than IS generally realized, a borrower from the Gothic romances of 
Mrs. Eadcliffe, Lewis and Mathurin, is the fourth study to come 
from the American Institute at Upsala. That the diiector of the 
Institute and editor of the series is the distinguished Professor S. B. 
Liljegren, well known m this country, is guarantee of their interest. 
Professor Liljegren is probably the pioneer promoter in Europe of 
studies in American philology, and of American civilization as a 
subject important for Europeans. 

Miss Lundblad presents for her European readers a brief account 
of Hawthorne^s background, compiles, from the studies of A. M. 
Kilien and Helene Eichter and from Professor Liljegren^s lectures 
a list of recurrmg elements in the English Gothic romances which 
are borrowed by Hawthorne, and shows how he combines these ele- 
ments of the fantastic and supernatural with native American set- 
tings and traditions. Checking such Gothic elements as the castle, 
the mysterious manuscript, the work of art, Italians, ghosts, magic, 
blood, against each of Hawthorne’s works in chronological order, 
she establishes the fascmation which these held for Hawthorne, 
from his crude youthful borrowings ^jvholesale, through the short 
stories and four novels which present skilful adaptations of the 
strange and supernatural to conditions in his own land and in Italy, 
and at last to the various final fragments in which appear not only 
such hackneyed elements as a castle, an Italian, a Jesuit, a wizard, 
a strange wine,— but such wild grotesqueries as a bloody footstep 
and a huge spider. 

Miss Lundblad is modestly content to give the facts, and not 
try to derive from them conclusions as to Hawthorne’s flagging 
energy and taste. She recognizes frankly the limitations of her 
study of the Gothic romances to secondary sources. Within these 
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limitations she has worked with intelligence and thoroughness^ and 
has achieved a study both useful in itself and valuable as a por- 
trayal of a great American as he appears to Scandinavian eyes. 

Elizabeth W. Manwaeing 

Wellesley College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Johann Goitfned Herder, Journal meiner Reise im Jahre 1169. 
Edited by A. Gillies (BlaekwelFs German Texts. General Editor 
J. Boyd), Oxford: 1947. Pp. xli + 173. 7/6. The Blackwell 

series has been augmented by several new editions during the last 
two years; I have before me Lessing’s Emilia GalotU by E L. 
Stahl, Gnllparzer’s Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen by Douglas 
Yates, James Boyd’s Notes to his edition of Goethe’s Poems (whicli 
I shall review later) and the above mentioned Herder Diary by 
Alexander Gillies. The texts are tersely annotated and provided 
with introductions which, presupposing a general knowledge of the 
author’s biography, devote their thirty to forty pages to an expert 
and scholarly discussion of the problem of the work, its literary 
setting and its artistic form and merit. They may well be used 
m our graduate classes and would save our blushing over the pony 
translations and elementary vocabularies on which our publishers 
insist since the old classics’ editions have died out. As the Herder 
Diary is not accessible to our students in any separate edition, it 
should be especially welcome. Mr. Gillies’ indispensable annota- 
tions do not stop at mere factual data but elucidate the text with 
references to contemporaneous authors and Herder’s own writings. 
The introduction vivifies and clarifies the stormy conflict between 
contending thoughts and emotions which was fought in Herder’s 
own soul during the writing of this early diary and beyond it dur- 
ing his whole life. The editor writes : 

We see before us a man struggling at once to escape from bimself and to 
be bimself; struggling like his country, for complete and settled self-ex- 
pression, in word and life. He is in the toils of a problem that only time 
and experience can solve Like a hero of Schiller’s, he is the^ creature of 
circumstances he has himself created, he cannot cast off their effects or 
detach himself from their memory. His only course is to build in solitude 
upon their positive contiibution to his growth and learn the lessons that 
failure has taught him. We know that the success with which Herder did 
so was imperfect His piercing self-analysis did not completely help him 
to change his life. 

With all his compassionate admiration for the author Mr. Gillies 
never abandons a well balanced critical sense, which many Herder 
scholars are apt to lose. We are looking forward to his edition of 
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Waekenroder^s HerzefiseTffis&ungeti} which is so much needed by 
students of Eomanticism. (A note to p. 124 * Bassewitz’ translation 
of the London Merchant was first published in 1751; See M. L. 
Price, GBOP sxiri, 3, 354 ) 

EENST FEISE 


Wordsworthian and Other Studies. By Eenest De Selincouet. 
Oxford Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University Press], 
1947. . Pp. V111+ 206. 12/6 [$3.50]. In this volume Miss Helen 
Darbishire reprints eight meaty essays by the late Professor De 
Selineourt. Two of these are outstanding: that which deals with 
the young Wordsworth as revealed in his previously unpublished 
and unpromising juvenilia and that which gives for the first time 
the original form of Coleridge^s Dejection and tells the circum- 
stances of its composition. The others are “Wordsworth and his 
Daughter's Marriage,^^ LandoPs Prose, “Byron,^^ “Walt Whit- 
man, “ The Interplay of Literature and Science, and “ The Art 
of Conversation/^ The fifty-page introduction to the edition of 
Keats (1905), which (unlike most of the essays included) has long 
been out of print, is omitted; presumably it did not meet the austere 
standards of the mature scholar. What is here given us is at once 
enthusiastic and idealistic, solid and sane. It is confined chiefly to 
the nineteenth century, within which it reveals wide sympathies. 
It tends to ignore the faults and limitations of the author con- 
sidered and to deal with the subject matter and personalities 
rather than with the art of literature; yet it discloses a keen, 
genuine, and soundly-based delight in that art. 

E. n. H. 


William Crary Brownell, Literary Adviser. A Monograph. By 
Me Tseng Kaung Tang. Philadelphia, 1946. Pp. viii + 93. 
Despite the title, only two or three pages concern Brownell as 
literary ad^aser. The study is composed, in fact, of a sketch of 
BrownelFs life, a characterization of each of his works, and a con- 
cluding view of his personality. It is developed without any 
suflScient focus or end. Much of the space is occupied, in a fashion 
common in doctoral dissertations, by strings of inset quotations — 
raw silk rather than finished fabric. Of the candidate’s own 
writing, the best that can be said is that it is creditable enough 
for one who has been in the United States only five years. It must 
be admitted that this dissertation should not have been published. 
A good book on Brownell is still needed. 


Ohdpel BiU, N. O. . 


NOEMiJSr EOEESTER 
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Poems, by Eichaei) Leigh (1675). Edited by Hugh Mac- 
dohald. Oxford: Blackwell^ 1947. Pp. xvi + 80. 7/6. This re- 
print of the verses of Dryden’s Fastidious Brisk of Oxford is 
an interesting addition to the library of seventeenth century poets. 
Leigh had at best a mediocre talent — ^his fathers Ontica Sacra is to 
my tastes a more important work than the Poems — ^but he is a 
clear-cut specimen of poet-come-late. The influences are Donne, 
Cowley, and the rest (there is even an Against Fruition but 
the vogue had passed. One will like Leigh best in his attempts to 
catch the scientific spirit, in Magnificence under Ground,^^ 
Greatness m Little,^^ LighV^ Air,^^ and The Revolutions of 
Fate^% but he could not succeed where Cowley failed. 

n. c. A. 


The Correspondence of 8%r Thomas More. Edited by Elizabeth 
Feances Eogees. Princeton Princeton IJniv. Press, 1947. Pp. 
xxii -f- 584. Five plates. $7.50. Though of greatest interest to 
historians, this superbly edited volume will please students of early 
Tudor Literature and all those others who have been charmed by 
the amiable character of the great Chancellor. The model of Pro- 
fessor Eogcrs IS the great edition of Erasmus’ epistles prepared by 
Allen, and her edition complements her pattern for she does not 
reprint letters contained in that collection. A great many of the 
letters will be familiar to scholars ; but when one reads through the 
whole collection, from the letter to Holt in 1501 to the letter to 
Margaret from the Tower in 1535, a fuller portrait emerges, one 
that the biographers, try as they will, cannot pamt for us. 

n* c* A* 


The International Who^s Who. Twelfth Edition. London: 
Europa Publications. 39 Bedford Square. Pp. viii + 1032 (double 
columns). $16.00 In this post-war world of ours it is extremely 
diSicult to get detailed information about many important con- 
temporaries who are not listed in Who^s Who or in Who^s Who in 
America, unless we turn to The International Who^s Who» the 
twelfth edition of which went on sale early this year. To realize 
that it IS true to its title, one has only to examine the first page, 
which IS concerned with a Danish diplomat, a Dutch jurist, a 
Fmnish sculptor, an Estonian philologist, a Russian mining expert, 
a Canadian lawyer, an Iraqi politician, and three Americans, one 
of them born m Italy. There are about twelve thousand brief 
notices, giving under a person’s name the date of his birth, his 
present address, the most important posts he has held, books he 
has written, etc. The editor admits that names are lacking 
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JOACHIM MEIEE^S CONTEIBTJTION TO THE GEEMAN 

LANGUAGE 

Joachim Meier^ bom in 1661 at Perleberg, studied at Marburg, 
was the tutor of two young gentlemen on their tour through Erance 
and Germany, and then became a professor in the Gymnasium at 
Gottingen, and later, its director. In addition to the Stngspvel 
D%6 siegende Oro&muth, he wrote a number of Romane^ now for- 
gotten and rarely met with. One of these, the Amazonische Smyrna?- 
IS of interest from the linguistic point of view, as Meier uses numer- 
ous words that are either unrecorded or else antedate considerably 
the examples given in DWh of the Grimms. In the following list 
an asterisk indicates that the word in question is not recorded at 
all in the DWh, 

ABENDDXMMERUNGjf.; gerieth icli in der Abend-Demmerung in dieser 
Gegend (161); well sie bey der Abend Demmernng den Pelops . . . von 
feme sahen (458) • DWh has no example. 

Aberwitzig, adj. • Wirkung einer aberwizigen Thorheit und Raserey 
gewesen (810) : DWh has no example 

Absohiffen, V. : Als wir jenesmahls von Adrastea . . . abschilfeten 
(579) DWh has no example. 

Absendung, f dais die Absendung des Lychas nur allein zu dem Ende 
geschehen (984) DWh has no example. 

^ Die Amamnische Smyrna, Worinnen Unter M^nfuhrung TrojanischerJ 
GriecMsoher / Amamonischer und Astattscher Deschichtm/ Dte Begehen- 
hasten jeziger Zavtanj und deren Terandrungen und Kriegs-Laujfte/ auf eine 
sehr curtose Wetse/ tn einem Anehmhchen Staats- und Lnehes-Roman verwik- 
halt 'aorgesiellet warden / Von Imper%alL Franchfurt und La%pz%g/ Bey 
MxcMel A 7 idreas Fuhrmannf 1105, Title m red and black. Erontispiece, 
7 unn. leaves, 1030 pp., 16 cm. As Goedeke (m, 260, 53. 3) gives the 
nom-de-plume as IMPeriah, I may state that my copy has Impermh, 


m 
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*ALLEEEDELMUTiGST,adj halte ich sie vielmehr vor eine der aller- 
edelmutigsten die er jemals begangen (760). 

*Allekempfindlich&t, adj indem sie die allerempfindlichste Reizungen 
dem Bellerophontes zeigete (948). 

*Alleeeeschrecklichst, adj dafi ihn der Himmel in denen allerer- 
schrekhchsten Gefahren erbalten (685). 

^ALLEEGEiMMiGST,adj.: Es War dieses gewifilich das allergrimmigste 
Gefecht (644). 

*ALLEE\ERZWEiFEiiTEST, adj. wurde sie die allerverzweiffeltesten Rlagen 
angeboret (502). 

*Allervollkommenest, ad] . dafi meine Liebe . . die allervolkom- 
meneste, treueste und ehrerbietigste sey ( 682 ) . 

*Axlerwildest, adj aucb die allerwildeste Herzen zum Mitleyden zube- 
wegen (21) 

*Amazonien, n . nicht allem mit mir nacb Amazonien zugehen (412) ; 
sezete m'aii die Earth nach Amazomen bestandig fort (413) , samt dem 
Uippolytus seinem Sohn nach Amazomen zuschiifen (619) , Bieser in 
Amazomen so hocli beliebte Name (633) 

*Amazonin, f : Ich war eben diejenige Amazoninn (619) , Es hatte eine 
Amazomn . . einen gewaltigen Streich auf den Honig zugemessen ( 628 ) . 

*Amazonisoh, ad] des hoehverlangten Weiber-Regiments, und anmutig 
gemachten Amazomschen Lebens (307) ; einen Absclieu vor das Amazon%$che 
Leben (620) , diese Cyme eine Zerstorerinn der Amazomschen Sitten (633). 

Anbeeohttng, f biB zu Anbrechung des Tages . . . verstekkete ( 1021 ) : 
DWb cites a single instance, from Opitz. 

*Anqstbezexjgxjng, f forschete mit grosser Angstbezeugung, ob sie auch 
einigen Schaden bekommen (869) 

*A]S[gstgeton, n. Ber Waffen Angstgetlion, der wilden Krieger schreyen 

(929) . 

ANGSTIGUCH, ad] . wie angstiglich der Prinz bemuhet war, das Ver- 
lohrne wiederzufinden (954). DWb cites a single instance, from Heinrich 
Julius von Braunschweig (1693). 

Awhorxjng, f . . die Zeit in Anhdrung derselben ubel verliehren warden 
(777) ; theils in Anhorung der Schafer-Lieder . . . beschaftigt waren 

(930) DWb cites Wieland 

Aiolande, f. : sahe man die Anlende bey Adrastea mit vielen Trojamschen 
Schiffen erfullet (468) ; die Volker abgezogen, und die Anlande von denen 
Phoemoisohen Schiffen frey (1019) DWb has no example. 

*^ANMUTSSOHEi3sr,m.* Wie Phyllis holder Anmuthsschein/ Ihn in die 
Fesseln konnen zwingen (930). 

*A5tspeengee, m : wurde er dadurch so sehr wieder seme Ansprenger 
ergrimmet (40) , well unsern Ansprengern dadurch so sehr der Muth ent- 
fiel (41); XJnsere Ansprengere, welche gleichfals nicht wusten (42); 
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denen, welclie von denen Ansprengern erschlagen , . , lagen (76); be- 
fraget, wer nnsere unvermuthete Ansprenger waren {ib.). 

*Anstiftung, f . die Argiver, auf Anstiftung ihres Komges (321). 

Anverwandtin, f. deren Tocbter und Anverwandtinnen bey denen Pnn- 
zessinneii waren (305) , Dieses erregeten die Freundinnen und Anverwand- 
tinneii (636) ; WDb cites Gellert 

Atjsforderung, f, konnte er solcbes nut dieser Ausforderung nicbt ver- 
gleichen . ein Freund . sicb zu dieser Ausforderung erkuhnet batte 
. . . beschloS er, auf diese Ausforderung zuerscheinen (695); DWb cites 
Klinger 

*Ausfordeetjngszettel, Auspoderungszbttel, m * schrieb einen Ausfo- 
deiungs-Zettel an den Bellerophontes . . . sondein ubergab dem Lyhas den 
Ausf orderungs-Zettel ( 708 ) 

Axjshebung, f . wozu der Eingang durcb Aushebung ethcher Steine sehr 
Icunstlich in meiney Kammer war (1022) DWb bas no example. 

Auslandeein, f . . einer Aufilanderm gnadiges Gebdr zu geben (f [3]^) 
DWb has no example. 

AusLiEFERtrNG, f . welcbem es nunmebr mit meiner Auslieferung kein 
Ernst war (1016) DWb bas no example. 

Ausschweifung, f . ; Aeoha welcbe diese Aufischweifungen ibrer Gedanken 
kluglicb bemerkte (504) ; DWb cites Mascou (1726). 

*Baebnhole, f • Sie macbten sicb also aus dieser Beerenbole . . . bervor 
(805). 

*Baumnymphe, f . ■ Er fing scbon an, sie vor eine Wasser* oder Baumnym- 
pbe zubalten (839). 

Baumrinde, f, wurde icb . . . einer zusanunengescblagenen Baumnnde 
. . . gewabr ( 121 ) ; so viele Zettel . . . von zarten Baumrinden zuscbneiden 
(908) DWb bas no example. 

*BEFBEiirNGSBRiEF, m : dafi icb keinen Befreyungsbrief vor denen un- 
gluklicben Zufallen babe (955) 

Beguk^stigung, f . ; sicb unter Begunstigung der KacbtfinsternijS von ihnen 
abzustelen (333) • DWb bas no example. 

Beherrscherin, f . : dafi sie seine Beberscberinn und nicbt seine Dienerinn 
seyn wird (490) ; DWb bas no example, 

BEiNAME,m.. selbsten den Beynamen Turamppus erbielte (816): DWb 
has no example. 

^Beleidiqerin, f.; sicb nur allein wieder ibre Beleydigerinnen zubescbuzen 
(485). 

Bemitleiden, V.: werde . . . unsere unglukkliche Liebe bemitleyden 
(23); den Zustand seiner Wunden liebreicb bemitleydete , , . diese 
Wunden, welcbe sie benutleydet (445) , dafi icb sie aufs bocbste bemitleyde 
(957) ; DWb bas no example. 

*BE:MXTLEiDE]:^swxjEDiG, adj . Es war ein Bemitleydenswurdiger Zustand 
dieser Frinzen (487). 
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BesegelNjV, wenn wir stark beseegelt waren, wir die Rauber bald 
embolen konnten (407) • DWh cites Pierot (1742) 

BesteemaSen, adv. und bat ihn sich vor denselben bestermassen vor- 
zuseben (725) . DWl cites a single instance from Ettner (1697). 

*BEWiLLKOMMtJNG, f waren noch in einer anmutigen Bewillkomm- und 
Glukwunschung begriffen (1000). 

*Blitzfertig, adj • eileten sie mit blizfertiger Schnelligkeit mit uns 
davon (666) 

Beudeemoed, m. seine Aussobnung wegen des Brudermordes in Lycien 
(966) DWh cites Goetbe 

BexjdeemordeEj m : den Todt . . . welchen er als ein Brudermorder . . . 
verdienet (684) • DWh has no example. 

Bundesgenosse, m. die Thracier . . . welche der Trojaner Bundesge- 
nossen waren ( 626 ) . DWh cites Goethe 

*Chimare, f.’ von dem vermeyntlichen Ungeheuer C%yinara, wovon die 
Poeten uns so viel Chimeren voimachen (f. [6]^) 

CouR MACHEN Sie ist eine Heldin, und ist es demnach nicht Wunder, dah 
sie ihre Cour einem solchen Helden machen wil (f. [3]a) • Schulz cites Philo 
(1722) 

*Bazwisohenstundb, f : dafi ich fast keine Zeit weiis, so mir einige 
froliche Dazwischenstunden vergonnet (956) 

♦Deemaleinsteit, adv • dai der Myrina Willen und Befehl sie mir nicht 
dermahleinsten raube (682) 

Dieseewegen, adv. . sie wurde die Prinzessinn dieserwegen nicht ubel 
ansehen (624) DWh cites FeUenhurg (1744). 

Doxjceue* weilen ich mich m denen douceurs der Liebe nicht gar zu lang 
aufhalte (f [73^. 

^Ehebezeigung, f • die schlechte Ehrbezeigung der Cyme erwiesen, ubel 
empfinden wurde (621). 

^Ehebezeugung, f . uberschuttete man dieselbe mit so grossem Ruhm, 
und vieler Ehrbezeugung (370); den Schein einer angenommenen Ehrbe- 
zeugung (469) 

Eheerbietigkeit, f . . und der Ehrerbietigkeit und Pflicht vergesse (601) , 
bey denen geiingsten Leuten so tieffe Spuren der Ehrerbietigkeit hinter- 
lassen (679) . DWh cites Kant 

*Ehefurchtlich, adj mit solcher Majestat und Ehrfurchtlichem Wesen 
vermischet (864). 

*Eii)ESvergessen, adj, : hieJS sie eine Gottlose und Eydesvergessene 

(rso), 

♦Einkoixieren, V • damit man mich nicht unter der Euhr^o der PaS- 
quillanten mit.ein-roiZire (f [7]^) , ep English mroll 

ENTKBi.FTTJNG,f.; Es wM,hrete aber diese EntkrS.ftung nicht lauge (699): 
DWh has no example. 
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Entschliesstjng, f • dafi des Kloniges EntscMiessung mich. 'bestUrzt ge- 
macht (688) jDW& cites Hahn (1721). 

*Ereotung, f erwiederte die Prinzessmn mit emiger Errothung (870). 

^Erstatjnbae, adj. welche so erstaunbare Proben ihres Heldenmuths 
sehen lassen (372) 

Eabelhaft, adj. der jenigen Zeiten sey, welche nocli zu denen Mythi- 
schen oder Fabelhaflften gerechnet werden (f. (53^) : DWh has no example 

Fangeisen, n Er stellete sich sobald mit seinem Fang-Eysen zwischen 
sie und den Eber, welcher aber mit seinem Russel das Eysen in die Hohe 
sehlng (63) • DWh cites Nord R6hmso% (1749). 

*Filouisch, adj Gnechen, deren Handwerk in Kriegen zur Zeit sehr 
rauberisch und filouisch aufisalie (f [6]^^), 

Flachlings, adv weil auch so gar der Streich auf dem Haupte flach- 
lings gefallen, und nur eine leichte Wunde verursachet hatte (650) • D\Vb 
cites only one instance from Stieler. 

^Florissant, adj.. ein so flortssantes Reich, welches vor kurzer Zeit 
das Pfrygi,sche . . unterdrukket (f. [6]') 

*Frauleinrauber, m . der . . . sich unterstanden ein Fraulein RSLuber 
zuwerden (587) , die VermUhlung mit einem leichtsinnigen Fraulein Rauber 
(630). 

*Freiheitbegieeig, adj * ihre Weibei auch viel zukriegerisch und Frey 
heitbegierig waren (344). 

^Fbexjdenbewegung, f. Naclidem die ersten Freudenbewegungen yoruber 
waren (1004). 

^Feeudenbezeugung, f . wurde er mit grosser FreudenBezeugung darauf 
geantwortet haben (690) 

*Freudenzuriifung, f . beehreten ihn mit unaufhorlichen Freudenzuruf- 
fungen und Jubelgeschrey (747). 

FREUNDSCHAFTSBEZETJGirNG, f. umarmeten einander mit ganz ungemeiner 
Freundschaftsbezeugung (601) ; DWh has no example. 

*Feiedensvoeschlaq, m. ; in solcher Noth ware, dafi sie Friedens-Vor- 
schlage annehmen miiste (640). 

Gartenzimmer, n. als sie ihn in eben demselben Garten-Zimmer sizen 
fand (768) ; Indem er nun vor ein lustiges Gartenzimmer vorbey gieng 
(764) . DWh cites Goethe. 

*Gefahrsetzung, f . * die Schenkung der hundert (^^efangeuen nebst der 
Gefahrsezung seines Lebens (433). 

Gefahrtin, f : hatte sich endlich fast von alien seinen Gefehrtinnai 
abgezogen (790) : DWh cites Aler (1727). 

*Gegenopfeb, n. : wiirde ich davor ein solches Gegen-Opffer nicht 
annehmen konnen (933), 

^Gegeneeben, V, Ich befurchte, gegenredete Lysippe^ daS (511)5 diese 
FMlonoe, gegenredete die Prinzessmn (689) ; gnMigste Prinzessin% gegen- 
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redete Alanthe (792); Ihr schmeichelt mir vergeblich, Kleomira, gegen- 
redete die Prinzessina (846), Ich bin so wenig gescbikkt, gegenredete er 
(870) ; similarly 912, 933, 941. 

*Gemutsandebung, f. und weil ibre GemutbsEnderung bestandig waren 
(505). 

^Gemutsfrexjdigkeit,!.. niemand die Ursaebe dieser Gemutbsfreudigkeit 
erratben komite (922). 

Gemutskrankheit, f ungeaebt seiner Eeibes- und Gemutbs-Krankbeit 
(334) • DWh cites Aler (1727). 

Gemutsvebandebung, f und sicb einer Gemutbs-Veranderung von sie 
befurchtet (522) * DWl cites Moritz. 

Gesichtsvebandebung, f . • erinnerte er sicb aucb dabey des Jdhates . . . 
ungewdhnlicben Verfabrens und Gesicbtsverbnderung (547). BWh cites 
Fr. Scblegel. 

Gluckesstbahl, m, : Helden batte, unter dessen Glukkesstral dieses 
wicbtige Werk ausgefiibret vrurde (890). 

Glxjcksvermehrxjng, f . boreten mit ungemeiner Freude . . . des Bellero^ 
phonies Gluks-Vermebrung (709). 

Gnadenauge, f . * Brum scbaut auf unsre Pflicbt mit Gnaden-Augen nieder 
(930). 

Grxjbelicht, adj : es eine boebstverdrieBlicbe Sacbe ist, eine grubelicbte 
Liebste zubaben ( 144 ) ; lasset uns nicbt zu unserer eigenen Scbmerzen 
Vermebrung so griibelicbt seyn (582). 

Gtjnstbezeigxjng, f.; der , . . geleistete Dienst, scbiene alle Gunst-Be- 
zeigungen zurecbtfertigen (272). 

Gunstgewogenheit, f Er nam sicb aufs neue einer grossen Freundscbaft 
und Gunstgewogenbeit an (531); wie sebr er sicb biemit die Gunst-Ge- 
wogenbeit dieser Leute , . . verbande (541). 

Gxttigkeit, f , ; werdet ibr die Gutigkeit baben, mir volligen Uuterricbt 
von eurem Leben zugeben (280). 

Heldenfattst, f . : geseben, wafi seine Heldenfaust vor Wunder tbut 
(836) * DWh cites Goetbe. 

Hebtimschw ARMEN, V. baben nunmebro eine geraume Zeit auf dem Meer 
berumgescbwermet (476) ; noeb auf diesem unbestandigen Element mit 
seiner Beute beriimscbwermete (477) : DWh cites Felsenh. 

Hebvobrbingxtng, f mit Hervorbringung dieser Worte einen Zwang 
angetban (395) : DWh cites Kant 

Htnabroluen, V durcb die bmabgerollete Steine, Pfeil und Wurfspiesse 
das Leben verlobren (1014) : DWh bas no example. 

Hirnwtjt, f dafi biebey eine Art der Hirnwutb ware, welcber man . . . 
zu Hulffe kommen muste (950) : DWh cites Brentano. 

*Hochvebbitnden, adj.. je bobner er die obnedem so bocbverbundene 
Prinzen bielte (443). 
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Hulfsvolk, n * mit denen Hulffs-Vdlkern zu Schiffe gelien wolte (335) ; 
auch. um einige HulfsVolker von dem Troa zuerlangen (920) ; dem J abates 
mit einigen Hnlfsvolkern beyzustehen (959) ; so bald die dem J abates 
versprocbene Hnlfsvolker znsammengebraciit (975) • DWb cites Goethe. 

Jagdbedienter, m . mit der Argivisohen Kdniginn samt einigen Jagtbe- 
dienten (871): DWb has no example. 

JuBELGESOHREi, n . mit unaufhiorlichen Freudenzuruifungen und Juhel- 
geschrey (747) ; Dieser SchuB wurde mit einem grossen Jubelgeschrey nnd 
ungemeiner Verwunderung anfgenonimen (855) DWl) cites Frisch. 

Kriegsgewitter, n. . dieses einbreehende Krieges-Gewitter von seinezn 
Reich abzukehren ( 323 ) . DWb cites Schiller. 

Kronensuchtig, adj Gleichwie ich nicht Kronensnchtig bin, antwortete 
der Prinz (956) DWb cites kronsuchUg from Hamlet 

*Landgegend, f : ancli die Landgegenden allenthalben umher (1012) 

LanzenbreoheNjOi. . Spiele und Lustrennen, Lanzenbrechen, Ringen, 
Wettlaufen (851); Er hatte sieh nunmehro auch im Lanzenbrechen 
versuehet ( 852 ) ; beschloB er solches im Lanzenbrechen wieder einzubringen 
(856) DWb cites Hederich. 

*LEBENSANDEBX7r7G, f . : Bey aller dieser meiner Lebens-Enderung aber 
(502). 

^Lebensempfindlichkeit, f. : daB sie fast ohne Lebens-Empfindligkeit 
zu Boden sturzete (784). 

*Lebenserhalter, m. ihn mein werthester Pnnz und Lebens-Erhalter, 
zuvergntigen (17). 

Lebenserhaltung, f . * daB . . mir meine Ereyheit oder Lebenserhaltung 
solte zustatten kommen konnen (447) : DWb has no example. 

Leibesbewegung, f . * etwaB so angenehmes in ihrem Gang und ausser- 
lichen Leibes-Bewegungen hat (39) • DWb cites L%t. Brief e, 

*Leibschxjtz, m. erwahlete er die Tapflfersten . . . gleiehsam zu seinem 
Leibschuz (539). 

*Letztverstbiohen, adj Dieses nun haben sie . . . an diesem leztver- 
strichenen Tage bewerkstelliget (803). 

Liebesangelegenheit, f.: hielte sich damals, einiger Liebes-Angelegen- 

heiten wegen bey Argos auf (32) ; DWb cites Gellert. 

0 

LiebeserklXrunq, f • wieder mit einer unziemlichen LiebesErkl^rung 
aufgezogen kam (968) : DWb cites Holty. 

*Liebesfakbe, f. zeigete mit dieser Liebesfarbe deiitlich genug an, (710). 

*Liebeshandlung, f . : Oder sieh mit ihnen in Liebeshandlungen einlassen 
solte (147). 

*Liebeshoffnung, f , : uud sie selbst ihrer Liebes-Hoffnung verfehlen 
machen (915), 

^LiebesmIhrleiut, n,: hat sich auch nit in lauter abgeschmackte Liebes* 
Mahrlein verwickelt (f. £3^3 ) • 
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Liebesprobe, f . . wafi bedaif man dergleiclien Liebes-Proben ? (139); 
albie nur eigentlich von denen Liebesproben reden . . . noch, die Liebes- 
Proben anders als Wirkungen der Klugheit betrachten ( 140 ) , nach vielen 
empfangenen LiebesProben ( 689 ) , well es eine gar fremde Liebesprobe seyn 
wurde (912) : DWh cites Brockes. 

Liebesroman, m in einem Annehmlichen Staats- und Liebes-iJomaw ver- 
wikkelt (Title) DWh cites Schiller. 

*Liebesunstern, m. Er erzahlete mir auch seinen Liebes Unstern (278) , 

♦Liebesverdienst, m. ; indem leh. mir.aus einer Saehe einen Liebes-Ver- 
dienst mache ( 537 ) . 

*Liebesverfolgxjng, f daB er entweder der Konigmn fernere Liebes- 
verfolgnng . . . erregen wurde (939). 

Liebes VERST ANDNis, n. . Pero, mit welcher er ein Liebes-VerstandniB bat 
(259); wenn icb nicbt ein heimlicbes Liebes-VerstandniB mit ihr hatte 
(298); daB er mit der Trojamschen Prinzessinn ein, Liebes-VerstandniB 
baben muste (710) . DWh cites Gotter 

*Liebesvebtraut, adj * weil er uberdem sein LiebesVertrauter war 
(1020), 

*Liebesvertreterin, f . : daB es also keiner Liebesvertreterin bey mir 
bedarf . . , meine Gemablinn eine gescbiktere Liebesvertretennn des Belle- 
Tophontes bey der Prinzessinn . bedeuten konnte (909) ; daB die 
Koniginn , . . eine gefabrlicbe Liebes-Vertreterinn bey der Philonoe ist 
(917). 

*Liebesvorspreoherin, f . . ist die Arg%v%sohe Koniginn ibre Liebes- Vor- 
spracberinn bey der PMlonce geworden ? ( 883 ) . 

*Lobatjsbreittog, f • bescbloB . . . ibre Erzablung mit vieler LobauB- 
breitung des Bellerophonte$ (671). 

^Loswickeln", V : wiewol icb sie zum oftern wieder darauf bracbte,^ wik- 
kelte sie sicb docb sebr listig wieder loB (271). 

*^LxrsTBOOT, 11 . ; Icb fubr in einem Lustbotb am Gestade bin und ber 
(1006) ; indem diese beyde Pabrzeuge gerade auf mein Lustbotb zukamen 
(1007). 

Lxjsthutte, f. : nacb geendigter Taf el, welcbe man in Lusthutten, so im 
Walde aufgericbtet, gebalten batte (904) : DWh cites only Stieler. 

Lustjagd, f * auf der vor die Messemsohe Gesandten angestellete Lust- 
jacbt (70) ; batte Joba to eine Lustjagt in dem Walde bey Myra angestellet 
(864) ; wie solcbes auf der neulicbsten Lustjacbt sicb scbon . . . zu Tage 
geleget batte (884) : DWh cites H. v. Kleist. 

^Lustrennen, n. : allerband Spiele und Lustrennen, Lanzenbrecben ( 851 ) . 

*LtJ’STSTREiT,m.: so sabe man ibn nicbt bey diesem Luststreit erscbeinen 
(362). 

LirsTWALDtJBSiN, n, • bracbte ibn in ein Lustwaldeben an den Thermodoon 
belegen (420). 
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*Meeresseite, f . Tind entkam naeh der Meeresseite, alwo er 3 eder 2 eit 
eimge Schiffe bereit bielte (615). 

*Mitbuiilerin, f erklare micli hiemit, nimmer eure Mitbublennn zu- 
seyn (847). 

*Mitgefalligkeit, f . : Alle meine Mitgefalligkeit die ich gegen der 
IpMnoe Knegerisebe Gemuths-Neygung bezeige (273) ; zeigete er gleiche 
Mitgefalligkeit gegen diesen Fursten (887). 

*Mitstexjer, f dem Anterior aber die Kleopatra zur Gemalilinn und das 
Trojamsche Reich zur Mitsteuer gegeben (745) 

*Mitternachtzeit, f kamen wii zu Adrastea um die Mitternaelitzeit 
wieder an (464) 

*MiTWis SERIN, f : Thiba welche ihrer Geheimnisse Mitwisseriiin war 
(405) ; well dieselbe als eine Mitwisserinn aller GeheimmSe . . . erfahren 
hatte (777) ; Leibdienerihn, welche aller ihrer Heimligkeiten Mitwisserinn 
war ( 953 ) ^ 

Mordbefehl, m. kein Verbrechen, womit ich diesen Mordbefehl solte 
verdienet haben ( 682 ) . DWl cites only Tieck 

Mythisch, adj. • Zeiten sey, welche noch zu denen Mythischen oder 
Fabelhafften gerechnet werden (f. [5]'^) : DWh cites Platen 

*NACHTriNSTEBNisz, f . ob er ihn bey der NachtfinsterniB vor emen 
Geist . . halten solte (161) ; sich unter Begunatigung der Nachtfinsteinib 

von ihnen abzustelen ( 333 ) . 

Natueeigensohaft, f. • Sie hatte aber seiner Natur-Eigenschaften we- 
gen einen kleinen Wiederwillen gegen ihm (356) DWh cites Herder. 

Niederreissung, f . strafften sie nicht weiter als mit Niedeneissung 
ihrer Mauren (616) : DWl> cites only Maaler. 

Pfeilhagel, m sich mit einem dikken PfeihHagel begrdsset sahe ( 337 ) • 
DWh cites Geibel. 

*Pferdelilebe, f. verlohr . . . sein Leben, durch seine iibernikssige Pfer- 
deliebe (821). 

*Peiesterhaube, f.: bedekkte er sein Haupt mit einer Pnesterhauben 
(935), 

*Prinzessinnenrax 7BEB, m : hatten diese beyde Prinzessinnen-Rauber 
einerley Vorhaben (465) , Er nannte ihn emen Prinzessinnen-Rauber (559) 

*Raxxbinsel f . : ihre Erbf einde vollend zuvertilgen, und aus ihren Raub- 
Inseln zuvertreiben (414), 

*Reichsvermehbitng, f : Das Schwerdt . . . welches ich biBhero vor die 
Erhaltung und Reichs-Vermehrung gefiihret (683). 

Rbnommibt, adj. ; von denen damals nicht sonderlich renommiTten Gne- 
chen (f. [6]r) : Weigand cites Nehring (1710). 

Romanist, m,; DajS ich auch kein Talandrischer Romanist sey ([7P) : 
DWh cites text of 1734. 
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*Romansrichter, m nicht unter die billiche Censur tugendba-ffter 
Kcwnans-Ricbter gerathen wil ( [7]^) . 

SCHAFERFLOTE, f mit ibren Scbdferflothen und andern Instrumenten 
(928) • DWh cites Gdcking. 

ScHAFERLEBEN, n die edelsten Jungfrauen unter den Vorwand des 
Schafferlebens an sicb zuziehen (199) DWh cites Hagedorn. 

*SCHIFFBEFEHLSHABER, m. durchi die Aussage eines Scbif-Befehlshabers 
(1008), 

ScHiFFSBEFEHLSHABER, m derjenige Scbifs-Befehlsbaber, welcher . . 
die TUha liebete (1011) • DWh cites Canape. 

ScHiFFBUBE, m sich auch biJS auf die allergeringste Scbifbuben erstrek- 
kete (1003) DWh cites only Fnschlin 

SCHIFFHEER, n riclitete er ein ziemlicbes Scbifbeer, mit welchem er . . . 
ging (382) . DWh cites Stolberg. 

*ScHiFFKAMMER, f drang er mit unbescbreibliche? Tapferkeit nach 
besagter Scbifkammer durcb (999). 

SOHIFFSKAMMER, f, borcte . . . Grcscbrey einiger Weibespersonen in der 
Scbifskammer (998) 5 kam er mit blntigem Scbwerdt zu mir in die Scbifs- 
kammer (1025)* DWh cites Felsenhurg, 

*SCHIFFSGEMACH, n als Ilus wieder in das Scbififsgemacb bereintratt 
(477) 

SoHiFFSTBUMMER, pi : das Meer von so vielen Gntern, Scbifstrummern 
und Todten Leibern bedekket (310) : DWh cites J. Mosen (1863). 

ScHiiAFGEBELLiN, f . . sondem dieselbe aucb endlicb zur Scblaffgesellinn 
erwablen wollte (481) BW5 cites only Plesse (1744). 

^ScHMERZENSAXTSDRUOKXJTTG, f erzS-blete er mir solcbes mit so grosser 
Scbmerzens-Ausdrukkung ( 759 ) . 

ScHMERZENSBEaETJGTJJSG, f.. nam B^ias mit grossen Scbmerzens-Bezeugun- 
gen Abscbied (24) ; weicbberzig uber diese ScbmerzensBezeugung des BeZ- 
lerophontes (690) 5 well er mit grosser Scbmerzens und Verzweifelungs- 
bezeugung geantwortet (989). 

^SoHNELLLATiFEND, ad].: fertigte alsobald eine von ibren scbnelllaufenden 
Amaisonen naeb dem Haven (767): DWh cites das Bchnelllaufen from 
Goetbe. 

♦SOHREOKART, f . . durcb des Qlaulcus gewobnlicbe Scbrekkart so rasend 
geworden . . . nocb weit rasender als vorbin, welcbes obne Zweifel seine 
Scbrekart verursacbte, womit er sie sonsten wild gemacbt (821). 

SoHUTZENGEL, m, : Er nannte den Bellerophontss seinen Scbuz-Bngel 
(901) : DWh cites Bentzler (1716). 

*Seehu!Ndejteli», n, , an Seebunde-f ellen, womit seine XJntertbanen ... 
einen grossen Handel trieben (97) : DWh cites Seehundsfell, from Campe. 

*SFlESZGESEi(Li]sr, f • icb ruffe . . . meine ebmalige tapfere SpieJSgesellin- 
nen zu Zeugen an (634) ; da^ diese Amasionen ebmals meine SpieBgesellin- 
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nen gewesen (750) , begaben sich zunikk nach ihren SpieSgesellmnen . . 
Als aber diese ibre Spie%esellmnen ankamen (786). 

*Sprinqquelle, f ‘ fuhrete ihn . . nach einer klaren . . . Spring- 
qvelle (935). 

*Stbomenweis, adv. . wie er . . . sein Blnth stiiomenweifi vor euch flies- 
sen lassen (495). 

*Verbbeohbae, adj : alle diese Begebenheiten machen mieh hey der 
Phtlonoe nicht verbrechbar (536) , urtheilen nun, ob die unschuldigste 
Prinzessinn verbrechbar, und ob deren Tugend Straffe verdienet (635). 

Veeerbpalleit, V. ‘ semen Thron auf den Prinzen jSfandoch seinen altesten 
Sohn vererbfallete (380) : BWb cites text of 1789 

*'V’erhalsstaiirigen, V * sahe wol, dafi Iphxanassa ihn zuhassen ver- 
halstarriget . , war (333) , welche in dem Vorhaben ein Amassonisches 
Reich anznrichten nnendlich verhalstarriget war (479) ; daB ich euch noch 
in einem Vorhaben verhalstarriget sehe (511)5 den lohates in seiner un- 
gerechten Veifolgung verhalstarriget sahe (680); so gar verhalstarriget 
waren sie (723). 

Vebmahlungseest, n. * auf nichts mehr als Preuden nnd Vermahlungs 
Feste bedacht (1005) DWh cites Herder 

*Vermahltjngszeremonie, f • nach den Tempel . . . woselbst die Ver- 
mahlungs Ceremonien vollendet werden sollten (469). 

^Verbateestuokchen, n Der Lyoische Feldherr, welcher auf Anstiften 
ein Verrather-Stukchen vorhatte (543). 

*Vebsammlungsplatz, m. : dajS auf den Versamlungsplaz bey Tenedos 
sich einige Schiffe . . . einfinden sollten (925). 

*Zeitverpliessxjng, f . : Wiewol nach kurzer ZeitVerdiessung Epheso 
nebst ihren Leuten hieselbst anlangete (392) ; dad man den Pelops nacb so 
langer Zeitverfliessung auf dem Meer suchen musse (477). 

W. Kuerelmeyfr 


A SOUECE FOE RODERIOK HUDSON 

Critics have pointed out various literary influences on Roderick 
Hudson, Henry Jameses first successful novel. Balzac, Hawthorne, 
Turgenev, George Eliot, George Sand, Thackeray, and Henri Ee- 
gnault are all said to have entered into James’s conception of this 
early work.^ But there is another author who had, I believe, a more 

^ See Kelley, The Early Development of Henry James (Urbana, 1930), 
pp. 187-89, Beach, The Method of Hewry James (New Haven, 1918), pp. 
42, 74-75; Matthiessen, James and the Plastic Arts,’’ Kenyon Keview, v, 
537 (Autumn, 1943 ) ; Gestre, “ La France dans I’oeuvre de Henry James,” 
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direct influence on Bodench Hudson than any of these, and that is 
Alexandre Dumas fils, whose novel HAfaire Clemenceau^ memoire 
de Vaccuse Henry James reviewed for the Nation, Oct. 11, 1866,^ 
eight years before he began Rodench Hudson. Although there are 
many differences, both in the story and the treatment, which make 
Jameses novel incontestably a better book, there are enough simi- 
larities in plot, characters, and ideas to indicate a direct relationship 

Unlike most of Jameses early criticism^ the review of H Affaire 
Clemenceau expresses enthusiasm and high praise. He sees Dumas 
as a writer who has at one stroke affixed his name to the list of the 
greater French novelists ” The book is before all things, serious 
It thrills and interests the reader from beginning to end.^^ He 
finds only one serious defect m the work: its ultimate effect is to 
depress the reader. But James admits that the critic is taking 
high ground when he considers this a fault. He concludes : 

Since tlie taste of the age is for realism, all thanks for such realism as 
this. . . . Since radicalism in literature is the order of the day, let us 
welcome a radicalism so intelligent and so logical. In a season of careless 
and flippant writing, and of universal literary laxity, there are few sensa- 
tions more wholesome than to read a work so long considered and so 
severely executed as the present. . . Such writing is reading for men.® 

Basic similarities of plot are readily apparent. H Affaire Clemen- 
ceau IS a memoir supposedly written by a man accused of murdering 
his wife, and it is mtended to be a complete account of facts and 
motives for his counselor at law. Pierre 014menceau, the prisoner, 
IS the illegitimate son of a poor seamstress. When he is fourteen, a 
famous sculptor, Thomas Kitz, takes him as his pupil and treats 
him as a son. Just when his natural genius has been trained into 
a rate power, he meets Madame Dobronowska, a Polish adventuress, 
and her daughter Iza, a girl of extraordinary beauty. The mother 
is living off the promise of the girFs future, while they search for a 
suitor with sufficient money and position to satisfy their ambition. 
Clemenceau makes a sketch, then a bust, of Iza. After several weeks 
of happy friendship between the two young people, Iza"s mother 
takes her away to continue their husband-hunting elsewhere. For 
three years G16meneeau^s only contact with them is an occasional 

Reme Anglo^Am^ame, x, 11 (Oct, 1932); Pacey, ''Henry James and 
his French Contemporaries,” Amerioan Literature, xili, 245 (Nov., 1941). 

®Beprinted in ^otes and Reviews {Canotbridge, 1921), pp. 219-27. 

* Notes and Bemews, p. 227. 
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letter In the meantime, his fame grows nntil he is recognized as 
one of the leading sculptors of the day. But the Dobronowska’s 
hunt does not go well, and finally Iza, horrified by her mother^s pro- 
posals that she sacrifice her honor to a rich old man, writes Clemen- 
ceau, begging him to save her. He asks her to become his wife, 
and she gladly accepts. For a while they are very happy. Then one 
day he discovers that his wife has been having a series of lovers. He 
breaks with her immediately, fights a duel, and goes to Eome, where 
he tries to forget his sorrow in work. But he cannot work. His 
inspiration is dead. He remains whole days motionless before his 
clay, unable to do anythmg because his mind is preoccupied with 
Iza Finally m despair he is thmkmg of suicide, when he hears that 
his wife has reappeared in Pans as the mistress of a foreign prince. 
Without any definite plan, he returns, and when she receives him 
with a shameless proposal, he kills her. 

In Roderick Hudson, as weU, a poor but talented youth meets a 
patron who enables him to become a sculptor. When he is begmning 
to achieve fame, he, too, meets the most beautiful girl in the world, 
whose awful mother devotes her life to exploiting her child’s beauty. 
Eoderick also makes a bust of the girl and falls hopelessly in love 
with her. The plots diverge when Christina’s mother succeeds in 
capturing a prince whereas Iza’s fails, but they come together again 
when the artist must face his disappointment at losing the girl he 
loves. Eoderick, as C14menceau, has lost his ability to create and 
each book contains a protracted account of the artist’s sterility and 
despair following frustrated passion. Both books end with violence, 
although of a different kind, for while Clemenceau kills Iza, Eode- 
rick is himself killed. 

The skeleton of the plot is much the same in the two novels, and 
even in details there are some parallels : Iza is illegitimate, although 
the fact IS important in Dumas’s book only because it shows the 
influence of heredity on her. Chnstma is also illegitimate, and in 
James’s work the fact is very important, since it becomes the weapon 
used to force her to marry the prmce. When Clemenceau sees Iza, 
she becomes for him a symbol of Woman, later of Beauty; for 
Eoderick, Christina symbolizes Ideal Beauty. Clemenceau makes 
the bust of Iza with the understandmg that he will not be paid and 
that the bust is to become the property of the mother and daughter. 
Eoderick accepts the same conditions before he models Christina, 
Under the influence of passion, Clemenceau, like Eoderick, tempo- 
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rarily produces sensnalistic art, which he, like Eoderick, considers 
degraded. 

It IS in the treatment of the three major characters that the most 
interesting similarities and differences are found. The two heroes 
are much alike. Both are handsome, poor, and fatherless; both 
are fortunate in finding a sympathetic patron to guide them at the 
beginning of their careers. Clemenceau^s description of his own 
nature as “extreme en tout, et qui ne m’a jamais permis de 
prendre la moyenne de la vie, nature nerveuse enfin, qui commands, 
passionne, emporte, abat celui qui Ba regue, sans quhl soit jamais 
capable de la guider applies equally well to Eoderick. Both are 
unable to withstand emotional frustration, which renders them 
incapable of imaginative response and condemns them to inaction. 
There is only one striking difference in the portrayal of the two 
men : Clemenceau repeatedly boasts of his chastity and a large part 
of his anger comes from his sense of the irony of the contrast 
between himself and his wife. J ames wisely omitted this theme in 
his novel. 

Madame Dobronowska and Mrs. Light, the two mothers who drag 
their daughters about Europe looking for the husbands that will 
make their fortunes, are much alike. They are both middle-aged, 
with faded traces of a once brilliant beauty. Both anticipate their 
future greatness with an assumed grand air. Both delight in ex- 
hibiting their daughters^ beauty. James wrote in his review: 

Madame Dobronowska is an adventuress more false and mercenary than 
tbe fancy can readily conceive . . . There is something equally pathetic 
and hideous in her jealous adoration of her child’s beauty and her merely 
prudential vigilance “ Have you seen her hands? ” she asks of Clemenceau, 
when he comes with his sketch. "Yes” "Look at them by daylight.” 
"She raised her daughter’s hand and showed me its truly remarkable 
transparency by flattening it, so to speak, against the light; and then, 
taking it between her own, she kissed it with a sort of frenzy, crying, 
* Tu es belle ca’ ’ . . ® 

The tone of that passage suggests the scene in Roderick Hudson 
where Eoderick is modelling Christina’s bust and Mrs. Light gath- 
ers up her daughter’s hair, lettmg it fall through her fingers with a 
significant smile at Eowland, the patron, whom she reminds of 

* Dumas, L* Affaire CUmertceau^mSmoire de VacGm4 (Paris, 1866) pp 
116-17. ’ 

® azotes mid Meviewe, p. 223, 
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old slave-merchant^ calling attention to the ^ points^ of a 
Circassian beauty. . . . ® She also points out Christina’s small 
feet as one of her noteworthy assets. But Christina^, unlike Iza, 
turns aside her mother’s comments with irony. 

For although the two young sculptors and the two mothers are 
much alike^ the two most beautiful girls have very different person- 
alities — in spite of very similar backgrounds They are the products 
of the same education, designed in each case solely to prepare the 
girl to become the wife of a prince. In childhood, each is said to 
have played with the children of royal families, each has learned to 
speak three or four languages, each has been told repeatedly how 
beautiful she is Because of her surpassing beauty, each has been 
offered a fortune by stage managers, but in each case the mother has 
refused to have the daughter trained for the theatre, believing that 
she can find a more brilliant future in the proper marriage. The 
life which the girls and their mothers lead is the same. Iza com- 
plains at one point : 

Croyez-vous que la vie que je menais depuis plusieurs ann^es fttt dans mes 
godts Me montrer toujours en public, dtre regard4e comme une b4te 
cuneuse, m’entendre dire que je suis belle, sans que cela me m^ne h. rien, 
ce n’est pas bien amusant li la longue. Ma m4re le voulait Que de fois 
nous sommes allies au bal sans avoir din4l Que de fois nous avons engag4 
nos objets les plus n4cessaires pour m’aclieter une toilette * Que de dettes, 
que d’ennuis, que de scenes avec des ei4anciers sur qui cette beaut4 qui 
devait m^attirer des millions n’exergait pas le moindre empire » 

Except that Christina^s beauty seems to have had more effect on 
the creditors — ^her mother says, IVe raised money on that girl’s 
face ” — ^ there is little difference. 

But there is a difference in the reaction of the two girls. Iza 
accepts her mother’s ideas, for the most part, without question, and 
makes them her own. Her heredity and education have brought out 
three weaknesses, immodesty, ingratitude; and sensuality. She 
craves admiration and is happy only when her beauty is worshipped. 
She has a beautiful body, but no mind or soul. She is both simpler 
and more corrupt than Christina. At the end she is condemned as 
a monster, depraved and vicious. 

Christina is a victim, unhappy herself and in her effect upon 

^AtlcmUc Monthly, xxxv, 518 (May, 1875). 

^ Dumas, op. o^t,, pp. 1 61-62. 

^Atlantic Monthly, rocv, 657 (June, 1875). 
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others, but not at all vicious. She is one of James’s most complex 
and interesting characters. Wilful and impulsive as Iza, she has 
the mind and soul which Iza lacks. She does not accept her mother’s 
ideas — ^in fact she does not hesitate to call her mother a fool. She 
IS equally harsh m judgmg herself as “ a miserable medley of vamty 
and folly.” Although she must submit to being dragged about 
Europe m search of a husband, she takes refuge m indifference and 
irony. She has become world-weary, defiant, moody — ^belonging 
half to the world and the devil, half above them. She would never 
be capable of living solely for gratification of the senses as Iza, and 
she is capable of sacrificmg to an ideal. Ironically, generosity 
combmes with pride and a fiair for the dramatic to make her danger- 
ous to Eoderick even when die is trying to help him. At the end the 
feeling for her which the reader shares with Eowland is one of pity 
and sympathy and fascination. In the conception of her character, 
more than in anything else, James has improved on Dumas. 

Besides the parallels m plot and character development, there are 
also similarities in ideas in the two novels. One important theory 
found in both relates to the kmd of life that is best for the artist. 
Both Thomas Ritz and Eowland Mallet, who are wise guides and 
patrons for the young sculptors, express strong convictions that the 
artist is better if he can lead a quiet life and avoid emotional ex- 
tremes. This theme is repeated several times in each novel,® and 
the resolution of the plots with both Cldmenceau and Roderick 
losmg their artistic powers under the stress of strong passion shows 
a practical application of the theory. 

A second major idea which occurs in both books deals with 
heredity and the responsibility of the individual for his own actions. 
The behef that an individual is determined by his heredity and 
hence has no free will is basic to Dumas’ novel. C14menceau says 
that Iza, hke himself, comes under the laws of heredity, only she 
doubly so, since she was bom of two completely vicious persons.^® 
CMmeneeau believes that if God gave free will to anyone, it was 
only to Adam. Since Cam, no one has been free. 

A partir de Cain, le libre arbitre diaparalt. Cain n’est plus maltre de 
tons ses actes; il subit son g4n4rateur. Le p4re a 4b4 eoupable, le flls est 

'See Dumas, op. cii, pp. 95-97, 203; Atlimtto Monthly, xxxv 148- 
XXXVI, 68» ^ ' 

Buasias, op p. 166. 
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criminel, la transmission physiologique commence, le fatalit4 Ii4r4ditaire 
s^impose et ne s’lnterrompt plus Tel p^re, tel fils/^ 

A French critic, Cestre, m discussing Roderick Hudson, speaks of 
the characters as inheriting their temperaments, and says that 
James was following closely the example of Balzac in adopting 
this method of genetic psychology However, a careful reading of 
Jameses book will show that James was not illnstrating the laws 
of heredity at all, but rather denying their control over the indi- 
vidual, perhaps stimulated to this by reaction against the impor- 
tance given these laws by Dumas. Although Roderick, like Clemen- 
ceau, msists that he is not a free agent and that it is beyond his 
power to control his will, Rowland criticizes this viewpoint and 
repeatedly asserts the freedom of the will, The will,^^ he says, 

IS destiny itself And Rowland, more than Roderick, is to 
be trusted as the author^s spokesman. 

Jameses one criticism of H Affaire Clemencem was that it was 
depressing. The important changes which he made in his own 
telling of a similar story tend to alleviate a depressing effect. The 
insistence on free will rather than determinism, of course, does so. 
Roderick seems to invite his own doom, which he might have 
avoided by an effort of will. The change in the character of the 
young girl from the frivolous immorality of Iza to the complex 
good-and-evil of Christina alters the tone of the book very much 
and requires the story to take a different turn. James says that 
Dumas^ story traces the process of the fatal domination acquired 
by a base and ignoble soul over a lofiy and generous one.” That 
IS a depressing theme. RodencJc Hudson also traces the process of 
a fatal domination, but it is acquired accidentally by a noble soul 
over a weak-willed one. With the imphcation that Roderick should 
have overcome his weakness, the effect is not depressing. A third 
difference, that of point of view, makes it possible for James to 
criticize Roderick and expose his faihngs. CMmenceau tells his 
own story. There is no one to criticize him and he remains the 
undisputed hero, whose account justifies his deeds. Roderick, who 
closely resembles Cltoenceau, is seen largely through Rowland's 

p. 145. 

=^*Cestre, "La France dans Toeuvre de Henry James,” Reme Anglo- 
Americaine, x, 11 (Oct., 1932). 

^^AtlanUo Monthly, xxxv, 426 {April, 1875). 

Notes and Jdemeios, p, 225, 
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eyes, and Eowland is constantly judging his friend, with sympathy 
but with an awareness of his weaknesses. These three differences 
all tend to give an impression of human dignity and freedom which 
IS lacking in Dumas^ novel. 

Because of these similarities of plot, character development, and 
prevailing ideas it see,ms clear that U Affaire Clemenceau was an 
important influence on Roderick Hudson. Whether it was an 
unconscious influence, rising from that deep well into which the 
strong impression of 1866 had dropped, or whether it was a con- 
scious influence it is impossible now to say. On Oct. 30, 1873, 
one year before he began Roderick Hudson, James reviewed a trans- 
lation of Faust which had an introduction by Dumas. There he 
spoke of Dumas^ pamphlets and dramas, not at all of his novel. In 
1895 when he wrote an article on the death of Dumas, it was again 
to praise him as a master of dramatic form, without mentioning the 
novel. He had apparently forgotten the earlier impression and was 
unaware of how much he owed to U Affaire Clemenceau. 

Viola Dunbar 

Wayne University 


CHAUCER’S ROSEMOUNDE 

On April 2nd, 1891, W. W. Skeat discovered in the Bodleian 
Library an unknown poem by Chaucer.^ Two days later the dis- 
covery was reported to the literary and scholarly world in the 
Athenceum of April 4th, 1891 (p. 440), where Skeat printed the 
complete poem with manuscript and textual notes. On April 11th, 
two more textual notes appeared in the same journal (p. 472 f.), 
and on May 23rd, 1891 ( p. 667), J. M. Hart of Cornell University 
added some further comment on the poem, which Skeat had in- 
scribed To Eosemounde.” A facsimile of the MS page, accom- 
panied by a diplomatic reprint of the text, was included in Twelve 
Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts, published by Skeat in 1892,^ 
and in 1894 the poem, now entitled To Eosemounde. A Balade,’’ 

^The Complete Works of Ceoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), i. 81. 

2 Prior to that, Skeat had also published a double leaflet entitled A 
Poem by Chaucer’’; see E. Hammond, Chaucer, A Bibliographical Man/ual 
(New York, 1908), p. 460. 
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appeared in Skeat^s The Complete Worhs of Geoffrey Chaucer, Yol. 
1 (p. 389) . It IS the latter text^ with its unnecessarily normalized 
spelling, that has become the archetype of all subsequent reprints. 

There is one single MS of Bosemounde, which is written on a 
flyleaf at the end of Bodleian MS Bawhnson Poet. 163, fol. 114r; 
the rest of the MS, which dates from the late fifteenth century,® con- 
tains a copy of Chaucer^s Trodus. According to Mr. E. W. Hunt, 
Keeper of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, who has 
been good enough to check for me some of Skeaf s readings in 
Twelve Facsimiles (see below) against the Eawlmson MS, the 
Bosemounde facsimile is an excellent photograph, though a trifle 
darker than the original. It is therefore a relatively simple task 
to make a detailed comparison between Skeat^s transcript and the 
original MS as a^^basis for a further study of the text itself. 

Miss Hammond, who compared the Athenceum text with the MS 
facsimile, found two errors in it, Tristram for Tnstam and secounde 
for secunde (1. 20) In the facsimile transcript of 1892 the former 
appears as tristam, the latter, however, remaining as secounde. 
Conversely, the reading iocunde (1. 5) is erroneously rendered 
iocounde in the facsimile transcript but correctly in the MS notes 
to the AthencBum text. The spelling lemte used in the AthencBum 
and in The Complete WorTcs, whence it was apparently taken over 
by Robinson as ieaute, appears correctly without the accent in the 
facsimile text, which on the other hand has s instead of / in Bose- 
mounde (1. 15). 

The exact text of Bodleian MS Bawlinson Poet IBS, fol. 114r, 
is, therefore, as follows, expansion of abbreviations being indicated 
as usual by italics : ® 

1. Ma dame ye ben of A1 beaute sbryne 
As fer as cercled is tbe mapamonde 
ffor As the Crystall glorious ye shyne 
And lyke Euby ben yottr cbekys rounde 
5 Therwyth ye ben so mery And so iocunde 
That At A Eenell whan that I se you dance 
It is An oynement vnto my wounde 
Thogkt ye to me ne do no dalianee 


* W. W. Skeat, Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts ( Oxford, 
1892), p. 36. 

* Op. oit p. 460. 

^IsTo distinction bas been made between $ and f, nor bas the crossed U 
been reproduced in Orystall (3), Eeuell (6) and fgnalt (XI). 
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2 ffor thogli I wepe of teres ful A tyne 

10 Yet may that wo myn herte nat confounde 
Yowr semy voys That ye so fynall out twyne 
Makyth my thoght in loy And hlys habounde 
So curtaysly I go wyth loue bounde 
That to my self I sey in my penaunce 

15 Suffyseth me to loue you Rosemounde 
Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce 

3 Nas neuer Pyk walwed in galauntyne 
As I in loue Am walwed And I wounde 
ffor whych ful ofte I of my self deuyne 

20 That I Am trew tristam the secunde 

My loue may not <be®> refreyde nor Affounde 
I Brenne Ay in <;an®> Amorouse plesaunce 
Do what you lyst I wyl jour thral be founde 
Thogh ye to me ne do no daliance 

At the foot of the last stanza is written in a different, much larger 
hand TBEOENTIL — CHAUCER, the two words being approxi- 
mately two inches apart, scribbled upwards on the right are the 
unintelligible : odgod< ol olord. The colophon is identical with that 
at the end of the Tmlus on foL 11 3y, except for the fact that the 
latter has, between Tregmtyll and Chaucer, the words, heer endith 
the book of / Troylus and of *Cresseyde,” In the AtheWBum Skeat 
suggested that Tregentil was the name of the scribe, and restated 
this opinion still more emphatically in The Complete WorlcsJ This 
view IS shared by Eobmson, though it has been seriously questioned 
by other scholars, e. g., McCracken, who belieyes — and rightly so, I 
think — ^that by Tregenhl the scribe probably wished to convey a 
compliment to the poet, an appellative comparable to German 
Hochwohlgeloren , ® in support of his theory McCracken quotes the 
following lines from Bnt Mus. MS Sloane 1B12: 

off my cbambyr be is, and born in pallatye, 

I'-namya tresgentyl Mger de Memenge. 


* Written above the line. 

^P. 81, where in foot-note 2, Skeat writes “I do not think, as some 
have guessed, that ‘ Tregentil Chaucer ’ means ‘ Tres gentil Chaucer.’ Those 
who think so had better look at the MS. I see no sense in it; nor do I 
know why tres should be spelt tre.” That tres in the phrase tresgenUl could 
have lost its s (or ») at that time, seems very likely, cf K. Nyrop, 0rmn~ 
mmre historique de la langue frangmse (Copenhagen, 1899), i, § 465. 

^Athenmum 1908, i, p, 258, 
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Brusendorff ^ accepted McCraeken^s interpretation of Tregenhl but 
argued that the inscription was probably written later^ about 1500^ 
in imitation of the Troilus colophon and consequently had little 
value as evidence of the Chaucerian authorship of the balade. As 
usual, Brusendorff’s argument does not carry much weight. 

The MS has few errors, fewer, m fact, than Skeat assumed. He 
emended Thoght (1. 8) to thogh, semy and fynall (1. 11) to 
semly and small, trew (1. 20) to trewe, and he refreyde (1. 21) to 
refreyd he; he also added an unnecessary e in joye (1. 12), a form 
taken over by Robinson and also by Kaluza,^^ who, besides, added 
an equally unnecessary e in seye (1. 14) . The most convincing of 
these emendations is small for fynaM, which is fully explained on 
p. 10 of Twelve Facsimiles: the error clearly arose ^^from mis- 
reading ^ small ^ with long s, as finaU, i. e. from confusing / with 
/, and m with in , after which y was written for i, because it was 
usual to employ y for i before Moreover, trewe is probably to 
be preferred to the MS form trew, which, if preserved, would result 
in a so-called Lydgate or broken-backed line; a headless line is a 
possibility, however, even though there does not seem to be any 
other line of that kmd in the poem. For I agree with Skeat that 
dame in the first line is probably to be read as a disyllable; we may 
compare madame in Madame Pertelote, so have I ilis with Madame, 
the sentence of this Latyn is {NPT 11. 3158 and 3165), the former 
trisyllabic, the second disyllabic. On the other hand, I do not 
think that thoght is necessarily an error for thogh, for in the north- 
ern dialects in particular thogh frequently appears as thoght 
(ISTBD). 

A far more important ease is the proposed semly for semy, which 
has been unhesitatingly accepted by subsequent editors of the 
poem, and quite naturally so, since it makes good sense. But al- 
though omissions of letters are common in early manuscripts,^® 
we must not overlook the fact that there is incontrovertible evidence 
of an appropriate word semy and that consequently semy may well 
be what Chaucer actually wrote. In the fifteenth-century English- 

® A. Brusendorff, The Chaucer Trad%tio7ir (Copenhagen, 1925), p. 439 f. 

Athenceum 1891, 1, 440, Twelve Facsimiles, p 36. 

Raluza, Ohaucer-Handbuch (Leipzig, 1919), p, 19. 

Athenceum 1891, 1, p 440. 

Twelve Facsimiles, p 10. 
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Latin glossary Promptonum Parvulorum (c, 1440) are the follow- 
ing interesting entries,^'^ which would seem to supply the clue to 
the meaning of semy in Chaucer^s Rosemounde : 

Cemy, or sotyle SuhtiliSy 418,16 ; oumis gen, 3 decl. 

Cemely; SubUhter, adverbium 

Semy: BubUlu, 46% omms gen., 3. 

Semly suhUUt6ri adverb. 

An obsolete meaning ‘ subtle ’ ox ‘ subtile,’ that is ‘ thin,’ fits the 
context admirably, for subtile was formerly used of the voice in that 
sense, as appears from the following quotation from Trevisa (1398) : 
In subtyll voys the spyryte is not stronge (NED). 

NED says that semy is “of obscure origin,” and that it may 
possibly be “an inference from some compound, of semi-.” This 
is not too plausible a suggestion in view of the fact that compounds 
of semi- are very rare before the sixteenth century and do not be- 
come really frequent until the nineteenth; Chaucer has the com- 
pound semycope {QenProl 362), whereas semysoun {MillT 3697) 
IS a dubious ease (see below). Moreover, the appearance of the 
adverb semly m the Promptonum Parvulorum must imply that 
semy was a well-estabhshed adjective and not more or less a nonce- 
formation. Yet, if my derivation of semy is correct, NED is not 
far wrong, for semy is actually related to this learned prefix semi-, 
not directly but via a common ancestor, Latin slmis, half, which has 
had many descendants in the Komance languages. Mistral 
records the adj. seme, emo, umo, meaning “diminue, baiss4 6e; re- 
trait, dess6ch6, maigre, en parlant de chfitaignes et des fruits 4 
coqudle dont la peau est vid4e par d4faut de maturity,” and quotes 
such examples as " arange seme, orange dess4ch6e; nose semo, noix 
maigre, etc. He connects the word with Eomansh sem(^s'), seem, 
erm, Catalan sem, Itahan seemo, and Latm semis. Godefroy has 
the verb semer, spelled variously cemer, seimer, chesmer, uiaaTiiTig 
“maigrir, d4p4rir,” e.g. in: “Et plus le chevalier aima / Et plus 
son cuer en lui cema”; modem French has se chemer “ an sens de 

A. L, Maybew, The Promptormm Fa/rvulorum (London, 1908, EETS ES 
112), cols 73 and 406; in tbe notes on p 695 occur the following variant 
spellings; semy, semly, semyly, semely 

Mistral, lHct%omimre provmgal-frangais (Paris, 1932). 

P, Godefroy, Dtotiownmre de V^indenifie langue franoaise (Paris 1881- 
1902). " 
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maigrir/^ For the latter verb Littre cites the following Romance 
parallels: proven^, semar^ pnver, sem^ prive, anc. catal. seniy 

prive; ital. scemare^ dimmuer^ amoindrir, scemo^ aneiennement 
semOy amoindri, piemontais, seme; has-latin, semus^ mntile^ simarey 
semare^ mutiler; semaUo et scematio^ mutilation; du latin sems^ 
demi/^ Gamillscheg also connects chemer with Italian scemare 
and Latin semare, to halve; there is, moreover, a French noun 
se'imsy sand-crack (on horse’s hoof), which goes back to OFr ^seim, 
corresponding to the above Provengal sem, Latin semis and vulgar 
Latin semus. 

The Promptorium Parvulorum word semy, as well as Chaucer’s 
semy, is undoubtedly related to the Provengal adj. seme and the 
OPr verb semer. Its suffixal -y points to an originally stressed 
vowel, namely the French past participle ending -e. Just as aisie 
has given easy and pale the heraldic term paly^ an OFr seme mean- 
ing ^diminished, attenuated’ would regularly develop into ME 
50my, thin; since its e occurs in an open syllable, it was probably 
open 

This adjective semy may well be the first component of the alleged 
compound semysoun in MillT 3697. Skeat and Robinson print it 
sem'i-som and semysom respectively, translating it ^ half -sound/ 
^^ 1 . e. suppressed sound” (Skeat), and NED, adducing the late 
Latin parallel semisonus, renders it ^^a slight or gentle sound.” 
Manly-Eickert on the other hand print the line: And sofie he 
cougheth with a semy soun (iir, 150), giving a mery (Hk), an 
easy (Nl), a semly (Ps, To) as variants of a semy (v, 366). It is 
not without signifi.cance, I think, that in none of the MSS re- 
printed by the Chaucer Society the term appears as a compound : 
Cp, Dd, El, Gg and Ha^ have semy soun, Pw semy soune, Hg semy 
sown, and La seme sowne. In the same MSS, however, we find 
semycope (El, Hg), semy-cope (Cp, La), semy cope (Pw, Ha^), 
semy Cope (Dd), and semeli hope (Gg). We are therefore fully 
justified, it seems to me, in taking the hint from these MSS and 
interpreting mth a semy soun as ^ in a thin (suppressed, low) voice ’ 

Littr4, D%ct%onna%re de la langue fmngaise (Paris, 18C3) 

E. Gamillseheg, JStymologisches Worterbuoh der frantsosischen Sprache 
(Heidelberg, 1928). 

E. Jordan (rev. H, Ch MMhea) , Bandbuch der mitteUnglischen &ram- 
matih (Heidelberg, 1934), §225. 
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ef. Ee . . • sayde to hem with solve soun (14t]i cent.), and Yet 

pei answerid mth doUefulU sone (1420), quoted from NED, sound 
sb. 2, sense 4. 

An emendation that is not only imnecessary but decidedly wrong 
IS that ot I e refreyde (1. 21) to refreyd &e, which even appears in 
NED and has been accepted by Eobinson as the correct reading; 
Kalnza,^® on the other hand, retains the original word-order with 
unsatisfactory metrical resnlt: the third ictus must then fall on re-, 
which is never stressed m the other Chaucerian instances of the 
word.-^ If, however, we omit le and read refreyde (trisyllabic), 
we at once get a metrically perfect Ime. In that case refreyde be- 
comes, of course, the infinitive of the intransitive verb refreyde^n), 
to become or grow cold, which occurs twice in the Troilus : Fro day 
to day he leet it nought refreyde (ii. 1343), and Qod woot, refreyden 
may this hote fare (v. 507). Afounde^ which immediately follows, 
does not mean ^founder, perish^ as suggested by Eobinson and 
Kaluza on the authority of Skeat,^^ but it is to be derived from OFr 
enfondre^ to be chilled or numbed with cold; found (vb 4), an 
aphetic form of this MB affound, is recorded from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in NED, where the Rosemounde word affounde 
is correctly quoted as an example of the corresponding full form 
of found. 

That le was not in Chaucer^s copy of the poem becomes im- 
mediately clear on an examination of the MS. Mr. E. W. Hunt of 
the Bodleian Library kindly informs me that this which is 
inserted above line 21, appears to be a later addition by another 
hand. The forms of the letters are different from the other examples 
in the poem; the ink is fainter, and the caret mark is different in 
form to that in line 22. 

This insertion of le before refreyde can easily be accounted for. 
The late fifteenth-century or early sixteenth-century owner of MS 
EawUnson Poet 16S obviously analyzed refreyde as the past 
participle of the transitive verb and thought that le had been acci- 
dentally omitted; perhaps he also felt that the metre would be im- 
proved by its presence in the line, for he can hardly have pronounced 
the final e in refreyde. 

Op, Cit, p. 19. 

TO n 1343, V. 507; ParsT 340-45. 

a® The Complete Works^ i, p 550. 
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The fact that Chaucer uses refreyde in Tro%lus, The Parson's 
Tale and Bosemomde and that it seems to be used by no other ME 
writer except Wychf, is as good mtemal evidence as any of Hs 
authorship of the poem. Whether he or Wychf should be credited 
with the introduction of the word into English; is first and foremost 
a problem of chronology. A comparative study of Wyclif^s and 
Chaucer^s Eomance vocabularies might help solve this problem and 
perhaps at the same time shed some light on the relationship of the 
two writers. 

The insertion of an, above Ime 22 is a different case altogether. 
According to Mr. Hunt; the word is in the same hand and ink as 
the rest of the MS. The small mark easily taken for the final stroke 
of an m appears to be part of the caret mark in hne 21. The problem 
confronting us here is whether this an above the line was originally 
in Chaucer^s own copy or not. True, the line scans with an between 
in and amorouse, though the second ictus falls on the insignificant 
word W; leaving the meaningful ay weakly stressed and immediately 
preceded by a heavily accented word. By omitting an and pro- 
nouncing irenne as a disyUable we obtain complete agreement 
between sentence stress and metrical stress. Since Chaucer was 
probably less afraid of the hiatus between an unstressed inflectional 
e and a following stressed vowel than his modern editors and 
metricists make him out to be; I am not particularly perturbed by 
the sequence Irenne ay ; compare; e. g.; Hyi fiedde, and was fro me 
goon (BD 396); Algate, hy sleygJite or ly violence {FrT 1431); 
Til that he hadde al the s^ghte yseyn {OhT 4379); And ye hym 
Tcnewe as mel as do I {CYT 602).^® Furthermore; in Chaucer’s 
usage plesaunce is very rarely preceded by the indefinite article; 
out of 103 instances of the word listed in the Concordance^ only 
three; including the Rosemounde case, are so construed.^^ For this 
reason I am inclined to believe that an is the emendation by a scribe 

The hiatus can, of course, be avoided in all these cases by ignoring the 
meaningful stresses and analysing the first, third and fourth lines as head- 
less; in the second line algate would then have to be trisyllabic, with the 
second ictus on hy, Note also these two lines from the CTT: That of the 
eyr myghte passe out nothyng (767) and Telle me the name of the privee 
atoonf (1452), in which the admission of hiatus {passe, name) would 
facilitate sensible scanning. 

®^Cf. For to his herte %t was a greet plesaunce (BhT 1220) and Bat to 
his herte it was ful greet plesanoe {OIT 672). 
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who wished to make the line scan better; in his pronunciation 
hrenm must have been monosyllabic. The error fynall for small 
would seem to indicate that the scribe of our MS did not stand on 
metrical mceties and that consequently an was already in the text 
he copied. The same copy no doubt had trewy just as it had wy and 
sey; once the final e had ceased to be pronounced, there would have 
been no point in restoring it m trewe, for such a spelling would 
have been no metrical improvement whatever. And so we were left 
with a line that failed to scan properly, unless it was taken to be 
headless or broken-backed. But in Chaucer^s own copy lines 21 and 
22 probably appeared thus : 

My loue may not refreyde nor affounde, 

I brenne ay in amorouse plesaunce. 

Fmally ve have the seemingly hypermetrical line 6, from which 
Kalnza omits that in whan that, apparently treating reuell as disyl- 
labic. The syncopation of e in -ell will, of course, meet all the 
reqmrements of regular scanning without any textual emendation. 
Though revel is normally disyllabic in Chaucer (see, e. g., OlcT 
4397, 4402), a form rev’l is no more remarkable than ev'l in BD 
239 ; And yet me lysi ryght evel to pleye ; monosyllabic forms of 
revel and evil, that is, nde and e'eZ,®' are also to be reckoned with 
in Chaucer’s time. 

Helge Kokbeitz 

Yale University 


THE DIET OF CHAUCBE’S EEANKLIN 

lu the Erankliu Chaucer has given us a man who in his sphere 
has attained to a degree of success as high as that reached by the 
Knight ox by the Man of Law. He is not a young man. A white 
beard, a grown son, and long years of service in public life mark 
him as being a man well past fifty, an advanced age in Chaucer^s 
time; but the fact that a person of his years is able to make the 
two-day pilgrimage to Canterbury and back would seem to sug- 
gest that he is still the possessor of a good physique. There are 
several other indications of health. He is sangume of complexion. 

See my article '' Shakespeare’s night-rule ’’ in Language 18, p. 41 
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mild in disposition^ and, although at an age at which the body is 
frequently sensitive to its diet, still able to enjoy the simple 
pleasure of good food. This leads us to conclude that even with 
all his cellars, pens, fields, and fish ponds, the Franklin believes 
in and practices the virtues of temperance; we may imagine that 
he disciplines his own conduct with the same firmness and wisdom 
that he has shown in managing the affairs of his county. 

It was with such a conception of the man^s character in mind, I 
believe, that Chaucer included, almost parenthetically, two lines in 
his description of the Franklin. He might easily have left them 
out, and we should never have been the wiser; but he could not 
have done so without modifying the picture as we now have it. 
Having first told us that the Franklin^s food was so plenteous 


It snewed in his hous of mete and drynke. 

Of alle deyntees that men koude thynke. 

{GT,, Frag. I, 345-6) ^ 


he calmly added : 


After the sondry sesons of the yeer, 

So chaunged he his mete and his soper. 

(OT., Frag i, 347-8) 


Since Chaucer has already made it clear that the Franklin stored 
food from one season to another and that he stored an abundance 
of it, we find it difficult to believe that the Franklin changed his 
diet because he had to. It is equally difficult to believe that he 
made the change through reluctance to display his wealth before 
less fortunate neighbors; regardless of how temperate or sensible 
the Franklin may have been, his standard of living was certainly 
well above that of most of the other farmers m his county. More- 
over, neither of these explanations seems at all satisfactory when 
we consider that he changed not only mete but soper as 
well; for drink, even in the Franklin's house, could be expected 
to remain essentially the same throughout all the seasons. 

The key to the solution lies, I believe, m a passage from the 
SccTetd 80CTetoTUfdf a work popular in the fourteenth century and 
one which Chaucer must have known in some version. Eegarding 


’^For quotations from Chaucer I have used The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. K. Rohinson, Boston Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1933. 
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the diet to be observed during each of the four seasons it recom- 
mends : 

In veer, diet in tempure, In heruste, hote mettis and moisti, in wyntyr, 
gret diet hote and drye, In somer suttil diet, cold and moysty ® 

The author has told us previously that 

Ot Kepe Helth of Body two tiiynges Bene Pryncipaly necessary The 
Fryste Is that a man vse mettis and drynkis couenables and accordynge to 
his nature or kynde and to his complexciou 1 ^, as in tyme and in houre 
and in seyson and as atte his costome For as ypocras Sayth, " costiome 
IS the seconds nature or kynde” The seconds thynge is, that a man hym 
Purge in due tyme of superfluytez and humours corruptes, and therfor he 
is to "wyt that aftyr the iiije humor es, the complexcion dyuersyn and 
varien; ... * 

The idea of regulating diet according to the seasons of the year, 
we see, was only a part of a somewhat more complicated regimen. 

This principle, however, was no more original with the writer 
of the Seer eta Secretorum than it was with Chaucer. Statements 
of it or reference to it may be found in the writings of Hippo- 
crates,^ Celsus,® and Macrobms,® and also in the Regimen Samtatis 
Salernitanum,^ a commentary on which was written by one of 
Chaucer’s acknowledged literary creditors, Amaldous de Villanova. 
Moreover, the idea continued to survive in Renaissance thought, 
as the works of Nash ® and Elyot ® will testify. John Russell in 
his Boike of Nurture gives us a Eest for a Franklen,” in which 
we are told to select our diet according to the season of the year.^® 

^The Gouemaunce of Prynoes or Pry vote of Pryvetets, trans. James 
Youge, in Three Prose Versions of the Secreta Secratorum, ed. Bobert 
Steele, EFTS., No. 74, 1898, n, 238. 

® Idem, 

^Hippocrates, Begimen, ed. trans. W. H. S. Jones, in Hippocrates (Loeb 
Series), iv, 369-81, passim, 

®Celsus, De Medicinal ed. trans, W. G. Spencer (Loeb Series), i, 67-69. 

®Macrobius, SatumaUa, quoted in The Works of Thomas Hashe, ed 
E. B. McHerrow, London: Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., 1904, iv, 35-36 

"^The Sohoole of Baleme, ed. F. E. Packard and F. H. (iarrison. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1920, p. 162. 

® Thomas Nashe, The Anatomic of Ahsvrditie, in The Works of Thomas 
Nashe, dt, supra, i, 41. 

® Thomas Elyot, The Oastel of Helth, New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles 
and Eepnnts, pp. 36b-37b, passim, 

3-0 lu Harly Bnglish Meals and Manners, ed. F, J, Furnivall, EBTS. 
O, S., No* 32, 1868, p. 64, 
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Hippocrates in his detailed exposition of a desirable regimen 
taught that one must keep five factors in mind when planning a 
diet : 

Those with physiques that are fleshy, soft, and red, find it beneficial to 
adopt a rather dry regimen for the greater part of the year. For the 
nature of those physiques is moist. Those that are lean and sinewy, 
whethei ruddy or dark, should adopt a moister regimen for the greater 
part of the time, for the bodies of such are constitutionally dry. Young 
people also do well to adopt a softer and moister regimen, for this age 
is dry, and young bodies are firm. Older people should have a drier 
kind of diet, for bodies at this age are moist and soft and cold. So in fixing 
regimen pay attention to age, season, habit, land, and physique, and 
counteract the prevailing heat or cold. For in this way will the best 
health be enjoyed.^^ 

Man IS a complex machine subject to the varying mfiuences of age^ 
season, habit, land, and physique; and it is essential that in his 
diet he strive to counteract any adverse combination of these. In 
reply to those writers who would impose upon man a simple diet, 
Macrobius, at a much later date, wrote almost angrily: 

Ex calido enim et frigido, de sicco et humido constamus. Cibus vero 
calidum fecit et humectus, sicca est aestas et calida, auctumnus siccus et 
frigidus, hiems humida pariter et frigida est. Sic et elementa, quae sunt 
nostra principia, ex diversitatibus et ipsa constant et nos nutriunt . . . 
Cur ergo nos ad uniformem cibum redigis, cum nihil nec in nobis nec circa 
nos nec in his de quibus sumus uniforme sit? 

The Begimen Samtatis Salermtanum in its approach to the prob- 
lem IS corrective rather than preventive, but it emphasizes the 
importance of maintaining a balance of the elements in one’s con- 
stitution and urges a seasonal change of diet ; 

Temporibus veris modicum prandere juheris, 

Sed calor aestatis dapibus nocet immoderatis. 

Autumni fructu caveas, ne sint tibi luctus. 

De mensa sume quantum vis tempore brumae.^* 

The author of the Becreta Secreiorum, following closely the 
recommendations of Hippocrates, mentions all five of the important 
factors. He suggests corrective measures for those who lack an 

Hippocrates, Regimen %n MealtJi, ed. trans. Jones, lec, eit.y pp. 47*49* 
Op, cit,f pp. 35-36. 

^^Loo, cit,, p. 162. 
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even balance of humors, but he lays greatest stress upon the diet 
to be observed in health : 

. a man sholde vse mettis accordynge to liis complexcioun, but whan 
the complexciouw Passyth mesure, ther hit be-howyth to vse mettes oonix^.- 
ries to remeiie or brynge the complexcion to euenesse and mesure. And 
most be done eisili, by litill and by litill, that the kynde ne be not y-greuyd, 
for the kynde hatyth Sudayn eschaunge. . . . But whan the humours 
Passyth ryght by diet discordeynet, or by kynde or tyme or of regioune, 
they sholde vse contrary dyetis to redresse the excesse and the sorfete. 
The colenke sholde vse eolde diet and moisti, and the Fleumattfc hote diet 
and dry. I-lyke maner dyersite of diet shold kepedyn be in the dyucrsite 
of age, and of tyme and of region and of custumes Anothyr manere of 
diet couenabill is to yonge men and anothyr to olde men; to yonge men 
gret diet and moisti, to olde men suttill diet and hote.’-* 

We have already seen that the author of the Secreta Secretomm is 
quite explicit with regard to the regulation of diet according to 
habit, or custom, and according to the seasons of the year. He also 
adds a note concerning the effect of region. 

In the region of the Northe, grete diete and hote ; In the region of the South, 
suttill diete and temperate^.® 

Thus we have all five of the factors mentioned by Hippocrates: 
land, physique, age, season, and habit, and although Hippocrates 
never wrote in terms of humors or elements, both he and the author 
of the Secreta Secretorum have the same basic conception of the 
regimen necessary to preserve health As the foregoing quotations 
indicate, the five factors do not work separately. The combination 
of elements in one factor may balance, or counteract, the combina- 
tion m another factor; yet the combinations m several factors may 
be the same and serve merely to intensify each other. The proper 
diet for a particular man, therefore, may change from year to 
year, from season to season, or even from hour to hour if he hap- 
pens to be travelling. The man who would avoid sickness must be 
vigilant to see that no factor or combination of factors becomes 
strong enough to affect him adversely; for the basis of good health 
is nothing more than a proper balance of the elements as they 
affect the body, and the means whereby such a desirable balance 
may be maintained is simply an intelligently regulated diet. 

Op, cit,f p. 238. 

1® Jdtd, p. 239. 
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Of this, we may believe, the Franklin was well aware. Three 
of the five factors mentioned by Hippocrates are personal: age, 
physique, and habit. And Chancer, whether through accident or 
intention, has given ns definite clues about each of them with re- 
gard to the Franklin. We know, first, that he is old; and Hippo- 
crates has told ns that old men are naturally moist, soft, and cold 
We know also that his complexion is sanguine, a combination of the 
elements hot and moist, which, according to Hippocrates, makes 
him ruddy, soft, and somewhat inclined to fatness. Of his habits 
Chaucer tells us only that he likes a sop in wine at breakfast and 
that he insists upon having his sauce poynaunt and sharp.^^ He 
also says, however, that the Franklin^s house is never without bake 
mete,^^ supplied presumably from the pens of fat partridges and 
the mews of bream and luce; and he notes briefly the superlative 
quality of his bread and ale and the quantity of wine in his cellar. 

These details are perhaps more significant than they seem to be 
at a first reading The Franklin^s hot complexion tends to counter- 
act the coldness of old age; but both his age and his complexion 
make his moist and soft. To preserve his health, therefore, he 
should have an abundance of firm, dry food; and this is precisely 
the kind of food Chaucer has prescribed for him. We observe, first, 
that both fissh and flessh are served baked in this man’s house- 
hold ; the meat thus cooked, in addition to being dry, is, according 
to the Latin physician Celsus, easily digested and very healthful,^® 
We note, too, that the fish in the Franklin’s mews are especially 
well suited to his constitution. The bream, a kind of carp, and the 
luce, or pike, are* both hard, firm, fresh-water fish; and their meat 
is much drier than that of fish which naturally live in standmg 
water. The medical writers are unanimous m preferring fish 
from salt water to fish from fresh water, and fish that live in 
running water to those that live in muddy pools.^’' Fmally, we 
note that Hippocrates believed almost all birds to have a drier 
meat than that of beasts ; but of the birds, he said, the one with the 
driest flesh is the ringdove, and the bird with the next driest is the 
partridge.^^ Thomas Elyot, following Galen, also lists the part- 
ridge among those birds most easily digested and joms the other 

Celsus, oj), n, 187-205. 

^■^See Hippocrates, loo, pp. 321-23; Celsus, op. ci#., p. 195; 

Borde, op. dt , pp. 268-69, 

Hippocrates, Begimen, loc, e%t , pp. 319-21. 
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medical writers in warning against eating the moist, soft flesh 
of water-fowL^^ It would seem, therefore, that' Chaucer, although 
mentioning specifically only a few foods, has with great care 
selected those that his Franklin could eat without injuring his 
health. 

But the Franklin “ wel loved his morning sop in wine ; and we 
may ask ourselves whether this was not perhaps an undesirable dish 
for an elderly man. Wine, however, is naturally hot and dry; 
and Thomas Elyot quotes Galen as especially recommending yellow 
wine for old people because of its heating, nourishing, and purgative 
properties.^’- The sop itself was nothing more than a piece of 
toasted bread soaked in wme which had been spiced with canella, 
mace, powdered ginger, and cloves.^^ But both toast and wine have 
good drying qualities, and spices, which serve as a mild stimulant, 
are also drying in their action.^® 

This IS perhaps one reason why he insisted on having his sauce 
^^poynaunt^^ as well as sharp. In a cook-book of the fifteenth 
century we find a recipe for the kind of sauce that the Franklin 
probably ate. To make a sauce vert one should -proceed as follows. 

Take percely, myntes, diteyme, peletre, a foil or ij of costnxarye, a clone 
of garleke And take faire brede, and stepe it with vynegre and piper, and 
salt; and grynde al tbis to-gedre, and tempre it vp wi]? wynegre, or wij? 
eisel, and seme it forhe.**^ 

The sharpness in this sauce, we observe, is produced either by 
vinegar or by eisel, a wine made from vinegar. Both liquids are 
light, and both have the desirable property of consuming the 
moisture m the body.^® Thus a sauce poynaunt and sharp is 
not merely a pleasant addition to the bake mete of which the 
Franklin was so fond but also a healthful one. 

The Doctor of Physic would probably agree that the Franklin 

Elyot, op, pp. 20a-21a. 

Hippocrates, Regimen^ loo, cit , p. 325. 

Elyot, op, cit,, p 32b. 

fifteenth Century Oookery-Boohs^ ed. Thomas Austin, EETS., 
O. S,, No. 91, 1888, p. 90. 

®®See Hippocrates, Reg%mm, loo, oit , pp 329-33, passim; also Regimen 
Samtatis Balemitmum, loo, cit , pp. 169-72, passim. 

Two Fifteenth Century Coohery-Boohs, loe, oit,, p. 110. 

Hippocrates, Regimen, loo, Ht,, pp. 327-29. 
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has t-aken satisfactory precautions to preserve the balance of ele- 
ments which constitutes his natural endowment of good health. The 
Eranklm keeps a supply of the food that is best for him, he has it 
prepared in the most healthful manner, and he has cultivated a 
taste for the highly desirable sharp and poignant seasoning. The 
details in Chaucer’s picture are few, but not one of them is incon- 
sistent with the portrait of a healthy man which he presents. Such 
consistency seems all the more remarkable when we consider that 
Chaucer might easily have told us that the Franklin ate roast 
goose or duck instead of partridge, or selected fish other than the 
firm, dry bream and luce for the Franklin’s mews. It would not 
have seemed remarkable, however, to those of Chaucer’s readers who 
knew something about the regimen necessary to preserve health. 
They would have noted with approval, we feel, that 

After the sondry sesons of the yeer, 

So chaunged he his mete and his soper. 

And they would have accepted this fact as a necessary part of the 
picture, a reasonable explanation of the old man’s unusual vigor. 

Joseph Allen Bktant, Je. 

VanderMt University 


ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HENGWET’S CHANGE 
OF INK IN THE MERGHANTS TALE 

From E 2319 on, through the last hundred Imes of the Merchanf s 
Tale, the scribe of the Hengwrt MS (Hg) used an ink which has 
turned light and sharply contrasts with his customary dark mk 
used down to 2318 included. At the end of the same line 2318 the 
text breaks off in the three manuscripts constituting the genetic 
family which Manly has called group c, viz. Corpus Chnsti 198, 
Lansdowne 851, and Sloane 1686 (Cpj La, and Sl^)/ Mere coin- 

^ For a full description of Hg, see The Tea>t of the " Canterbury Tales/* 
by John M. Manly and Edith Eickert (University of Chicago Press, 1940), 
I, 266-283, for group o, ii, 62-63, 482; I, 95-96, for the chief points about 
both, see '^Manly’s Conception of the Early History of the Canterbury 
Tales/* by Germaine Dempster, PMLA, LXi (1946), 379-416, esp. 392-395 
and 399-400. 
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cidence, unlikely enough if we consider the length of the tale, 1174 
lines, and the position of line 2318, not at any turn m the narrative 
but within a speech of Queen Proserpine, seems ruled out by the 
uniqueness of the conditions: Nowhere else does the Hengwrt MS 
show, in the text of any one piece, two distinguishable inks on the 
same page, ^ nowhere else does the c text break off within a piece. 

If then there is a reason why Hg’s change of ink occurs at 2319, 
that change must reflect a feature of the immediate antecedent of 
Eg ® precisely at that point. Now, m all other instances in which 
the Eg MS shows a change of ink. Manly has found conclusive evi- 
dence that this was due to the scribe^s diflSculty in obtaining the 
texts of some pieces."^ The almost inevitable inference is that, in 
the MeT exemplar used by the Eg scribe down to 2318, there was a 
break at that point. Yet it was, everything indicates,® from the 
same exemplar that he later copied 2319-2418. That exemplar, 
thus, was not incomplete; its break at 2318 was merely what, for 
lack of a better term, I shall call a case of disjunction, by which I 
mean that 2318 was the last line on a page or set of pages not 
attached to the page or set of pages which covered 2319 ff. Paren- 
thetically it may be added that disjunction at 2318 in the ante- 
cedent of Eg, besides accounting for Eg^s change of ink, also pro- 
vides an explanation of the shift of affiliation of Ea^, genetically 
related to Eg throughout the central portions of the tale, but with 
d, in another genetic group, at least from 2322.® 

® Or we might say that, leaving out of consideration the change of ink 
at F 721, which must be explained in an entirely different way (Manly and 
Kickert, i, 271-272), E 2319 is Hg’s only change of ink within a CT piece — 
I have not seen the MS, but in view of the thoroughness of Manly's study 
of it and the importance of the different inks in his explanation, I feel 
certain that all observable changes of ink are recorded in i, 270-275 

® That immediate antecedent of Hg's MeT must be imagined as a copy 
of that tale only, and as probably the sole intermediary between the 
original of MeT and Hg's text. In no GT piece does the internal structure 
of the Hg group suggest more than one such intermediary. 

^ Manly and Bickert, i, 270-275; ii, 477-479 

« Except for Ha^ the MSS derived from VSg before 2318, viz. Ad®, Bo®, 
Ch, remain in the same relation to Hg, and there is no perceptible change 
in the frequency or nature of their variants or of Hg's (I leave out of 
consideration Fi-Ba®, whose affiliations and shift at 2319 [Manly and 
Bickert, ii, 282] seem to me uncertain.) 

® Further, the most plausible explanation of the irregular quire 19 in 
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If we agree that the immediate ancestor of Hg was disjoined 
at 2318-2319^ onr problem becomes why this disjunction and the 
breaking off of the o text should occur at the same point J Were 
the text of V <? derivable from the antecedent of Hg or vice versa, 
the explanation would be obvious. But c, here as in most CT 
pieces^ IS a subgroup of the Large Group/^ and Hg, as usual, 
belongs in another, definitely unrelated genetic group ; i. e., the two 
have decidedly no common ancestor later than the original of all 
known copies ; nor is there the slightest suggestion of contamination 
between them. Is it then in the very original of MeT that we 
must look for the root of the conditions in Hg and in the c manu- 
scripts ? The only feature whose presence there would provide the 
double explanation here required is again disjunction at 2318.^ 
This would accord with everything that is known or can reasonably 
be assumed concerning the original of the MeT, viz., that it was a 
scribal copy,® written at a time when Chancer must have been con- 
templating at least some rephrasing and completing,^® hence almost 
certainly intended from the first, like the originals of various other 

Ha^ (Manly and Eickert, i, 219) is that, when the scribe wrote E2226 at 
the top of fol. iv of what he still planned as a quire of 8, he was in doubt 
as to the length of MeT (as he was, or had been about ML Endlink). 

’’ Manly’s failure to pursue the question is surprising. To quote his full 
comment. “Whether the change of ink in Hg at 2319 is a mere coincidence 
with the loss of text in Vo or means that the Hg scribe stopped at 2318 
because he had to find the continuation before finishing his copying, it is 
now impossible to say” (ii, 282). 

®Pure chance excluded, the only conceivable alternative to disjunction 
in the original would be that disjunction (or its effect, viz absence of the 
preceding or following passage) was transmitted from VHg to an ances- 
tor of the 0 MSS or mce versa, along with the text of at least the pas- 
sages immediately before or immediately after the disjunction Then, in 
VHg or in the antecedent of c, the text common to the two would have 
got lost, and the gap would either have been filled by means of an unre- 
lated text or would have remained — ^The chief objection to such an 
explanation is that it involves the use of the VHg copy of MeT by the scribe 
of an antecedent of our o copies of MeT, or vice versa , — ^an improbable kind 
of contact since Hg and c, except for a remote relation in PsT, do not in 
a single CT piece share an ancestor later than the original. 

® Note the nature of the errors present m the original at E 1824, 1998, 
2127, 2133, 2230, 2240 

^°S€e Manly’s conclusion about E 1305-1306 (in, 474), and note, espe- 
cially near the end of the tale, the unusual frequency of lines hard to scan; 
E 1967, 2118, 2218, 2220, 2266, 2325-2326 
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CT pieces, as a working copy. Snch a copy, prepared of course in- 
expensively, would doubtless be written without preliminary calcula- 
tion of the number of pages required, thus, would almost certainly 
consist not of one solid quire but of separate parts (quires, or loose 
leaves, or both) of probably variable length. To fasten those parts 
together, or at least to fasten all of them into one whole, would in 
all likelihood not be considered necessary, and may indeed have 
been systematically avoided, for Chaucer would probably find small 
units more convenient to work on than large ones. In short, dis- 
junction in an original such as that of MeT, even apart from the 
indication at 2318, seems definitely more likely than not. 

But the mam point of interest is not that the original of MeT 
was, to all appearances, disjoined at 2318, but rather the fact that, 
if this disjunction is to account for the conditions, in Hg and in the 
c manuscripts, it must have been reproduced in at least two of the 
immediate derivatives of the original, viz. the ancestor of the 

Large Group and that of Hg and its associates Ha% Ad®, etc.^^ 
Under what circumstances would such reproduction seem intel- 
ligible? It was Manly^s conviction that most of our manuscripts 
of CT — Hg among them and, it would seem, also the Large 
Group ” — derived their texts of most CT pieces from copies made 
for friends of Chaucer^s during his lifetime and with his approval*. 
I believe that this theory lacks foundation and is open to various 
objections, but, in the present article, confine myself to disjunction 
at 2318. Assuming that the head manuscripts which concern us 
here — the head of the Hg genetic group and that of the Large 
Group ” — ^were written with Chaucer^s approval as preview copies 
for friends and patrons, would they not have been rather neat manu- 

Further transmission to derivatives of those two copies is possible but 
need not be assumed. Between the original and Hg there was probably 
only one intermediary; between the original and Vo' we must assume two, 
viz. the ancestor of the "Large Group” and V&od; the latter may have 
been disjoi^d at 2318 and have lost 2319 ff. before either VF or V^o was 
derived (Vb leaves the group at 2279 and jumps from 2279 to 2288), but 
i^may equally well have never had those hundred lines That the 
y/d editor used, for 2319 ff., a text not belonging in the " Large Group ” 
is^one of several indications that the loss was old, at any rate older than 
V'c; yet cf. Manly, i, 95 and n, 281. 

^^For the evidence as I believe that Manly saw it, see pp 384-386 of 
my article mentioned above, n 1. On variants which Manly thought 
probably authorial, see J. Burke Severs, " Did Chaucer Bevise the ClerWs 
Met” Bpeoulum^ XXt (1946), 296-302. 
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scripts, at any rate units rather than aggregates of loose parts? 
And would not the scribe of such gift copies, at work presumably 
in Chaucer^s own house, have had on hand all portions of the MeT 
original? Why, under such circumstances, he should have dupli- 
cated in his own copy the disjoined condition of his exemplar, it is 
not ^^asy to imagine. The alternative, in the form which the present 
writer has come to regard as most probable, is that the very great 
majority of the manuscripts postulated as heads of genetic groups 
for the various GT pieces were copies made after Chaucer’s death 
from the papers that he had left ; that several scribes worked simul- 
taneously, transcribing from different portions of Chaucer’s Nacli- 
lass and, very soon, also from each other’s manuscripts ; that those 
early copies were of single tales and of single blocks of tales, no 
arrangement for the whole collection or any large portion of it 
having as yet been worked out; finally, that they were intended, not 
for sale, not for readers, but as exemplars to be copied from when 
conditions would permit the preparation of CT manuscripts for 
readers. Those various points and the facts in their support will 
be discussed in later studies. All I wish to note here is that, on 
the presumption that such were the circumstances, one can see how 
some of the cases of disjunction of the originals would be duplicated 
in some of the early copies. The original of E 2319-2418 might 
fall into the hands of a scribe who had not as yet obtained the 
text of the preceding passages. If for any reason he felt that the 
opportunity should be seized, or, more simply, if no other still un- 
copied bit of the Naohlass was withm his reach at the moment, he 
would transcribe 2319-2418, starting of course with 2319 at the 
top of a page, which page, later, might and might not get securely 
fastened to the pages covering the preceding passages. Again, if 
a scribe’s copy of the tale down to 2318 was not in his hands the day 
the original of 2319-2418 became available to him, he might decide 
to copy that continuation starting with a fresh page.^® What aU 
this would denote — anxiety to secure the texts of as many pieces as 
possible, little or no concern for the outward appearance of the 
copies — y while difficult to reconcile with Dr. Manly’s views, would 
agree very well with the alternative picture outlined a moment ago. 

In closing we may ask whether, elsewhere in GTy conditions are 
found which likewise point to disjunction in the originals. As 

Cf. the experiences of the scribe or scribes of Ph* in connection with 
GYP (Manly and Bickert, l, 431). 
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VENGEANCE AND PLEYN COEEECCIOUN/^ 

EnT 2461. 

Writing in PMLA, 60 (1945), 307-24, Mr. Johnstone Parr pre- 
sented certain arguments for dating Chaucer^s final revision of the 
Knighifs Tale at some date later than 1389, thus challenging Tat- 
locFs generally accepted conclusions which would date it 1388-90. 
One of Mr. Parras arguments has to do with the interpretation of 
the astronomical references in lines 2456-69, particularly lines 
2461-2— 

I do vengeance and pleyn correccioun 
Whil I dwelle in the signe of the leonn. 

Here Chaucer refers to ills suffered by mankind while Saturn 
IS in the sign of the Lion, in which position, according to medieval 
astrological theories, the planet^s influence was particularly malig- 
nant. However, Mr. Parr beheves that Chaucer^s reference to 
Saturn’s particular vengeance and the resultant pleyn correc- 
cioun ” are not supported by the writings of any astrological writers 
Chaucer might have known. His reference is not, that is, purely 
a conventional one. Mr. Parr assumes, therefore, that Chaucer was 
alluding to some particular events in current affairs which were 
attributed by his contemporaries or by him to the astral influence 
of the Lion. Mr. Parr cites records to show that Saturn entered 
this sign on 1 July, 1387, and left it shortly after 15 August, 1389. 
Between November, 1387, and the end of March, 1388, the planet 
was in retrograde, when its influence was believed to be especially 
malignant. 

Eeviewing briefly affairs in England during this period, Mr. 
Parr points out the events which might be considered instances of 

vengeance and pleyn correccioun.” Specifically, towards the 
end of 1386 young Eichard’s mismanagement of the government, his 
extravagance and eapriciousness, so aroused the ire of his royal 
uncles, the dukes of Gloucester, York, and Lancaster, that they 
demanded that he dismiss his favorites and submit to a regency. 
Eiehard became virtually a prisoner, and Gloucester, as regent, be- 
gan a course of judicial murder* During this period Chaucer suffered 
some reverses and many of his acquaintances lost their lives. The 
bloody deeds of the so-called Merciless Parliament ” and the 
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ascendancy of the Gloucester faction Mr* Parr would equate with 
Chaucer’s use of the word 'Vengeance.” 

In 1389 Eichard asserted his royal prerogatives and successfully 
enforced his demands. Members of the Gloucester faction in the 
government were forced to resign, J ohn of Gaunt was recalled from 
Spain to keep his brothers and the other nobles under control, and 
Eichard negotiated a three-years’ truce with England’s principal 
enemies, France, Scotland, and Castile. “ Here,” Mr. Parr writes, 
'^was ^pleyn correccioun’ indeed — coming just before Saturn 
passed from the sign of the Lion on August 15, 1389,” ^ 

It will be seen that Mr. Parr’s argument, m relation to the 
passage in question, for dating the revisions of the Emghfs Tale 
sometime after August, 1389, depends upon the proper interpreta- 
tion of the line, I do vengeance and pleyn correecioun.” Such at- 
tributes are not properly applied to Saturn, Mr. Parr implies, the 
same Saturn who is responsible for ^^drownings, imprisonments, 
hangings, suffocations, popular complaints, poisonings, ruination of 
buildings, falling walls, cold infirmities, treasons, old commodities, 
pestilence.” ^ Since Mr. Parr does not translate the line in ques- 
tion, it is impossible to tell just how he interprets the words, do 
vengeance and pleyn correecioun,” but his topical interpretation of 
the passage generally would indicate that he was reading the words 
in their modem signification; that is, as punishment inflicted in 
return for an injury or an offense (vengeance), or as the act of 
correcting (correecioun), they do seem to be peculiarly applied to a 
malignant planet.® 

^PMLA., 60 (1945), 314. 

UMd., p. 308. 

® Mr, Parr’s use of tlie word Yengeance and references to it elsewhere in 
his article indicate that he uses it in its modern sense On p 312, referring 
to Grloucester’s actiyities and his forcing Parliament to vote him and his 
associates £20,000 for “their good services in delivering the kingdom,” he 
writes . “ It must have become evident to discerning persons then and there 
that the Gloucester faction was one of essential selfishness and hollow 
patriotism, and that Gloucester’s behaviour in behalf of the realm was 
nothing less than diabolical pohtical Wengeanee.’ ” On the same page (n. 
22) he writes* “Curiously enough, one Chaucer critic, writing recently 
about the politics of Gloucester, uses the word itself. ‘ All the power which 
Derby exerted, and even the plea of Queen Anne on her knees at Gloucester’s 
feet, failed to deter Gloucester’s vengeance, and Burley went to the ScaiBfold 
in the Tower.’ ” Note also “ malicious vengeance of the Gloucester 
faction” (p 313); the Gloucester faction’s 'Meadly vengeance” (p, 314). 
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But the line correctly translated fits the context perfectly and is 
IS no way inappropriate. The NEB lists as one meaning of the 
verb do the following • To impart to, to bring upon (a person, 
etc.) some affecting quality or condition, to bestow, confer, inflict, 
to cause by one’s actions (a person) to have (something),’^ ^ Ven- 
geance ” merely means retributive or vindictive punishment,® and 
correccioun ” is used in the sense of corporal punishment.® 
^^Pleyn” simply means full.’’ What, then, is Saturn saying m 
lines 2461-2 but that under his influence men are hanged, im- 
prisoned, strangled, etc., reiterating Imes 2457-60, summing up, as 
it were, activities legitimately ascribed to him^^ 

To consider Mr. Parr’s argument further, he would interpret 
vengeance” as a reference to Gloucester’s ascendancy and the 
bloody deeds of 1387. As a supporter of Richard II, it is not 
probable that Chaucer would have described Gloucester’s usurpation 
as an act of vengeance in the sense Mr. Parr seems to imply. 
Many of his friends lost their lives and he himself lost his con- 
trollorship. 

Even more diflScult to admit is Mr. Parr’s interpretation of the 
pleyn correccioun ” effected by Saturn ^ust before it passed out of 
the sign of the Lion in August, 1389. In May, when Richard as- 
serted himself, there ensued briefly a period of comparative political 
calm both within his realm and abroad. Such correccioun ” is 
not in keeping with the planet’s malignant influence, nor with 
Chaucer’s use of the word itself. 

WALonsR E. Weese 

"New Saveny Conn, 


NETHER” AND "^NEITHER” IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

The NED lists neither ” as one of the forms taken by the word 
"nether” (as m "his nether lip”) m the seventeenth century. 
Since no examples of the use of this form are offered, the authority 

B4 under «do.’» 

^NED, 2; cf. A KnT 2066 j A. MUT 3606; B. ML 923; Mel 2625-30; 
2646-50; ParsT 890-95; TC, v, 1708. 

^NED, 4, cl D. Fr%arT 1320; I, PixrsT 670-5. 

1 . 
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for it IS presumably very slight. Possibly the form is listed only 
because of its occurrence m the final line of KS'^ in the second 
quarto of Shakespeare^s Othello (1630) where Emilia speaks of 
Lodovico^s neither lip^^ (Globe iv^ in, 40). A careful study, 
however, both of this quarto and of numerous different copies of 
the two earlier editions of the play, not only produces very positive 
evidence that neither was not an acceptable variant of nether 
in 1623, but also renders suspect the second quarters testimony 
that neither was acceptable in 1630. 

In the First Folio edition of Shakespeare the passage that con- 
tains the reference to Lodovico’s nether lip is on page vv3 (p. 333 
in the Tragedies, col. b, line 50) and hence in forme vv3 : 4^. This 
forme was subject to stop-press correction and exists in two states.^ 
The earlier of these two states reads neither lip m the passage 
in question, but the later state has nether lip.” Thus the proof- 
reader who worked on forme vv3 : 4^ of the First Folio obviously 
considered neither ” for “ nether ” a real error, for he required 
it to be corrected. And this fact has a definite bearing on the 
value of the evidence presented by the 1630 quarto (Q2). Q2 of 
Othello, once supposed to be derived from a more or less authori- 
tative manuscript version of the play, was actually printed from 
a copy of the quarto of 1622 (Ql) that had been corrected and in 
some places very substantially augmented by passages taken from 
the longer Folio version (F).^ The speech containing Emilia^s 
remark about Lodovico^s lip is a part of one of the augmentations : 
it has no counterpart in Ql. Hence Q2 is here based solely upon 
F — ^but apparently upon a copy of F that contamed the uncor- 
rected state of forme vv3:4^ Smee numerous examples in the 
NED show that nether” was certainly the usual seventeenth- 
century foim of the word, it seems improbable in the extreme that 
Q2 would change corrected F^s "nether” to "neither;” yet if 

^ The earlier or uncorrected state may be seen in the Lee facsimile of the 
Chatsworth-Devonshire copy (Oxford, 1902), It appears also in Folger 
copies 15, 31, 47, and 69; and 47 shows the proof-reader’s actual corrections 
on page vv3. Photographs of this page in Polger copies 15, 31, and 47 
(and also 10, which shows the corrected state) accompany my article, A 
Proof-sheet in the First Folio of Shakespeare,” The L%bra/ry, Fourth Series, 
xxni (1942), 101-107. 

* Although some of its omissions are obviously only accidental, Ql 
represents a text that had been deliberately out for dramatic purposes. It 
is about 160 lines shorter than both Q2 and F. 
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based upon uncorrecied F the quarto might easily take over 
^'neither without change (as it took over other unusual spellings 
and some downright errors elsewhere). It therefore appears highly 
probable that the neither lip ” in the second quarto of Othello 
represents, not reliable evidence for the independent use of 
neither for nether m 1630, but only the somewhat careless 
reproduction in a derivative text of a form that in 1633 had been 
considered definitely wrong. The error mistakenly introduced 
into the Folio text was soon corrected — ^but not before the copy had 
been printed that was later to pass on its uncorrected neither 
to the second quarto edition. 

Charlton Hinman 


The Johns Hopkins University 


CARDINAL PETRUS BERTEANDI, ZANOBI DA STRADA, 
AND PETRARCH 

Ait the coronation of Charles IV, which took place on April 5, 
1355, Pope Clement VI was represented by Cardinal Petrus 
Bertrandi de Columbario, who to fulfill this mission journeyed from 
Avignon to Rome and back again. He took with him, as chaplain 
and secretary, Johannes Porta of Annonay, who at the cardmars 
direction wrote a complete report of the mission, including all the 
relevant documents and letters and a full, virtually day-by-day, 
account of the journey. This report bears the title Liber de coio- 
natiom KaroU IV. imperatoris. It is in two parts, entitled respec- 
tively Relatio Johmnis Porta and Itineranum cardindis auctore 
lohaniae Porta, It has been published twice * first, imperfectly, by 
Hbfler,^ and then, in a critical edition, by Professor Richard 
Salomon,^ who has also discussed it at length in a separate study.® 

^Die Krdnung K Karls IT, nach Johannes dictus Porta de Avonniaco, 
ed by K A. C. Hofler (m the senes Beitritge mr Heschichie Bohmens^ Abt. 
I, Bd. II), Prague, 1864 

® Johannes Porta de Annoniaco, Liber de coronatione Karoli lY, impera- 
tons, ed. by Richard Salomon (in the series Scrip tores rerum germanicarum 
in usum scholarum esa monumentis Qermaniae historicis separatim editi}, 
Hannover and Leipzig, 1913. 

®R. Salomon, Johannes Porta de Annoniaco und sein Buch uber die 
Rrbnung Kaiser Karls IV,” in Neues Archiv der Cfesellsohaft fur dliere 
deutsche Gteschichtskunde, xxxvm (1913), 227-294 
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I am Yery grateful to Professor Salomon, who is now at Kenyon 
College, for calling Portals Zanobi and Petrarch passages to my 
attention. 

I 

Chapter 59 of the Relatio tells of the arrival of the emperor in 
Pisa on May 6 ; Chapter 60 tells of the arrival of the cardinal in 
Pisa on May 12; and Chapters 61-68 tell of various events in Pisa 
in the period from May 18 to May 23. Chapter 69, entitled 

Qualiter imperator lanreavit poetam Cenobinm,^^ is as follows : 

Die vero Dominica, xxiiii videlicet Mali, succedente, qua festum Penthe- 
costes erat, dictus dominus cardinalis m ecclesia cathedrali Pisana missam 
solempnem pontificaliter et cum pallio celebravit, ubi dictus dominus im- 
perator et imperatrix cum omnibus eorum pioceribus et prelatis et Pisanus 
populus universus interfuerunt Et missa finita continue dictam ecclesiam 
exeuntes dictus dominus imperator super gradus marmoreos circum- 
stringentes ecclesiam supradictam luxta vas quoddam marmoreum super 
erectam ibi columpnam positum quendam poetam vocatum Zenobium de 
Florentia dicto domino cardinal! ac ceteris aliis supradictis presentibus 
laureavit. Qui quidem poeta Zenobius* orationem, quam conceperat se 
dicturum coram domino imperatore predict©, complere non potuit, sed 
oportuit eum esse principle dumtaxat et conclusione contentum Sed dictus 
dominus cardinalis, qui libenti ammo virtuosos bonorat, ilium secum in 
prandio tenuit. Et post sumptum cibum coram dicto domino cardinali 
multisque baronibus et prelatis, qui etiam comederant cum eodem, orationem 
conceptam totam multum laudabiliter explicavit* 

The date commonly accepted for the coronation is May 14.® 
This IS on the basis of the fact that in two manuscripts of Zanobi’s 
coronation oration, De fdma, the caption of the oration states that it 
was delivered m mane adscensionis dominie to which one manuscript 
adds fndie idus 

^Ed, mt in n. 2, p. 112 In Hofler's text the numeral xxnii is lacking. 
This chapter was quoted, from Hofler’s text, by A. Hortis, in his Studj 
Balls opere latine del Boccaccio, Trieste, 1879, pp. 272-273, n 4; and it 
was summarized, on the basis of HSfler’s text, by G Voigt, in his Die 
'Wiederl^elehung des classiohen Alterthums, 2d ed , Vol i, Berlin, 1880, p. 
468 (in the Italian translation by D* Valbusa the summary appears in Vol. 
I, Florence, 1888, p. 455). 

® Cf . Faola Guidotti, Un amico del Petrarca e del Boccaccio . Zanobi 
da Strada, poeta laureate,’' in Archivio stoHco italiano, rxxxvm ( = Ser. 
vn, Vol. xni, 1) (1930), 263-264 

® The two Mss. are Laur, xo inf^ 14, in which the oration appears on ff. 
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In view of the eye-witness and chronologically meticulous char- 
acter of Portals lAbeVy and in view of the cardinaFs particular in- 
terest in the coronation, the date of May 24, rather than May 14, 
IS almost certainly correct. The date in the manuscripts may be 
due to a confusion of Ascension and Pentecost, or to an earlier 
plan as to the day of the coronation. 

II 

Moving northward from Pisa^ the cardinal stopped in Milan for 
two days, Saturday June 6 and Sunday June 7. The relevant entry 
in the lUnerarium is as follows : 

Item die Sabbati sequent!, vi die lunii, fuit in civitate Mediolanensi, et 
ibidem fuit die Dominico sequenti tota dieJ 

Chapter 73 of the RelahOy entitled Quahter dominus cardinalis 
est per quosdam comites in Mediolano honoratus et receptus,^^ tells 
of the cardinaPs leisurely journey from Sarzana to Milan, and 
continues * 

Ubi duo dominorum Vicecomitum, videlicet Matheus et Galeaceus, se 
presentes inveniunt, dommus autem Barnabas aput Modoeciam permanebat. 
Dictus autem dominus Matheus visitat, enceniat et honorat dominum 
caidiualem, et dominus eum invitat et insimul convivantur, dominus vero 
Galeaceus semel dumtaxat eum visitans honoravit Ibi dictus dominus 
cardinalis invenit virum unum non solum, de qua natus est, Florentie 
florem, verum et toto in terrarum orbe notabilem, ymo verius umcum 
singularem poetam, quo nullus maior natus umquam esse credatur, 
dominum scilicet Franeiseum Petrarcam, lam diu est, per senatum et 
populum solempnissime laureatum in Urbe, ubi solum poetas huiusmodi 

151 (see A M Bandini, Catalogue oodicum laUnorum BtlUoihecae 
Mediceae LaurenUanae, Vol nr, Florence, 1776, cols. 735-736 tins Ms. is 
of the 15th century), and University of Leipzig 1269 (which adds the words 
pridie idus maii), in which the oration appears on ff 176 (see Voigt, 
Ic Voigt does not report the date of this Ms.). The oration appears 
also, but without indication of the date of its delivery, in Ms. 470 of the 
Palatine Library of Vienna — a miscellany containing several Renaissance 
items (see Michael Denis, Codices manuscnpti t'heolog%c% Bibliothecae 
Palatinae yrndobonensis^ Vol. i, Vienna, 1793, cols 511-513: this reference 
IS given somewhat inexactly by Hortis, c.). 

Ed, cit , p 140 As the preceding and following entries show, the 
cardinal had spent Friday the 5th in Lodi, on his way to Milan, and 
started west on Monday the 8th. 
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laureari fas est absque pape vel imperatoris presentia. Qm de omnibus et 
singulis Ytahe conditionibus, prerogativis et grains, quibus ultra ceteras 
mundi provincias est dotata, et de cunctis mundi climatibus dictum 
dominum cardmalem informal et tanquam devotissimus ems cum quanta 
potest reverentia eum bonorat.® 

This passage is of interest not only as affording a fixed point 
in the biography of Petrarch, and as giving further evidence of his 
fame, but also as reporting a conversation in which Petrarch 
developed his favorite theme of the prerogatives of Italy. One is 
reminded of an earlier occasion on which he had discussed the same 
theme with another French cardinal, Gui de Boulogne.® 


Ill 

On Thursday June ^5 the cardinal reached LTsle-sur-Sorgue, 
a circumstance which leads Porta to write, in Chapter 74 : 

. . ad castrum Insule eomitatus Venesini, ubi singular issimus ille 
Sorgie fons, qui aput Vallem elausam Cavallicensis diocesis per unius leuce 
spatmm prope supradictum castrum Insule sitam, cuius inhabitatio loci 
propter amenitates et prerogativas innumeras, quas in plerisque suis 
prosaicis quidem et intentis locis dictus poeta summus enumerat, est 
eidem acceptior, scaturizat, alveum ducit, gaudiose pervenit.^® 

This passage is noteworthy not only for its specific Petrarchan 
reference, but also as showing a continued local interest in Vaucluse. 
The valley had been a point for occasional excursions both before 
and during Petrarch’s residence there.^^ 

Ernest H. Wilkins 

Harvard Umverstty 


^Ed. pp. 115-116. 

em, vn 1 

Ed* cit,, p. 117. The subject of est is i^haMtatto; the subject of 
scaturwat is the subject of duett is fonSj and the subject of pervenit 
is the cardinal. 

Of. Ep. mei .^1 4 and in 3, and Ep. sm. x 2. 
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LA PORTA DEL PIAOERE 
(Paradiso xi^ 60) 

St. Thomas uses the expression in his encomium of St. Francis, 
Francis came into the world, says Thomas, as a Sun ( tutto seraflco 
in ardore) ; and therefore whoever mentions his birthplace ought to 
speak of Onente rather than Ascesi. Then, directly following this 
figure (kept m the word orto)^ he contmues: 

Non era ancor molto lontan da Torto 
ch’el eomineid a far sentir la terra 
de la sna gran virtute alcun conforto ; 
ch6 per tal donna giovinetto in guerra 
del padre corse, a cm (come a la morte) 
la porta del piacer nessun diaerra, 

Erich Auerbach, in a recent essay on this canto of Paradiso en- 
titled St, Francis of Assisi in Dante's Oommedia'^ comments on 
the verse (and verses) in question: 

Shrilly, with the discord of the struggle against the father, with the 
hard rhyme-words guerra and morte, this celebration begins And above 
all, the bride she is neither named nor described, but she is such that no 
one will open the gates of desire to her — as little as to death {la morte). 
It seems to me absolutely necessary to interpret the opening of the gates 
of desire in the proper sense as a sexual act, and thus porta as the gateway 
to the feminine body. The other explanation preferred by many commen- 
tators, that the reference is to the door of the house, which denies entrance 
to poverty or death, can indeed be supported by many passages from various 
texts where it is said that neither to knocking death nor to knocking 
poverty will anyone open the door it does not, however, fit the bridal 
context, and it does not sufficiently explain porta del piaoere, furthermore, 
Bante would certainly have avoided such a strongly obtrusive possibility of 
a sexual explanation if he had not expressly intended it: it corresponds 
perfectly to the concrete impression of the bitterly repulsive that he here 
evokes in general ® 


=^In ItaUca, xxn (1945), pp. 166-179, this being an English translation 
of the original essay in German which appeared in a small volume eixtitled 
Neue Dantestudien, Istanbul, 1944, pp 72-90. 

^ItaUca, loo cit , p. 172. The original German (Zoo. oit,) reads as 
follows . 

Schrill, mit einem Misston, dem Streit mit dem Vater, den harten Eeim^ 
worten guerra und morte beginnt dieses Fest Und vollends die Braut* 
sie wird nicht genannt und nicht beschrieben, aber sie ist so, dass ihr nie- 
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Auerbach’s view of the meaning of 'porta del piacere is, I think, 
mistaken, and serves only to distort an otherwise suggestive and 
illuminating reading of this Canto. Nevertheless, one must admit 
that nowhere in the standard commentaries of the poem is there 
any interpretation of this figure which may adequately refute Auer- 
bach’s view. And one must l±ewise grant that if the metaphor is 
intended to suggest merely the door of a house, it does not seem 
especially appropriate in its particular context here What then 
IS this figure of a “ door of pleasure,” and from what native context 
does it arise? 

The metaphor of a porta del piacere^ it seems clear to me, is part 
of an established figure, an allegory of a kind, which represents, 
dramatizes^ the assault of love from without. One of Dante’s early 
sonnets is perhaps the best example of this figure . 

Per quella via che la bellezza corre 
quando a svegliare Amor va ne la mente, 
passa Lisetta baldanzosamente, 
come colei cbe mi si crede torre. 

E quando h giunta a pife di quella torre 
cbe s’apre quando Tanima acconsente, 
odesi voce dir subitamente* 

“ Volgiti, bella donna, e non ti porre; 
per6 die dentro un’altra donna siede, 
la qual di signoria cliiese la verga 
tosto che giunse, e Amor glile diede.” 

Quando Lisetta accommiatar si vede 
da quella parte dove Amore alberga, 
tutta dipinta di vergogna rjede ® 

mand die Pforte der Lust offnen will — ebenso wenig wie dem Tote {la 
morte) Es erscbemt mir durchaus erforderlich, das Eroffnen der Pforte 
der Lust im eigentlidisten Sinne, als gescbleehtlicben Vorgang zu versteben, 
porta also als Tor des weiblicben Korpers Lie andere, von mancben 
Kommentatoren vorgezogene Erklarung, dass es sicb urn das Tor des Hanses 
desjenigen bandelt, der der Armut oder dem Tode den Eintritt verweigert, 
lasst sicb zwar durcb mancbe Stellen aus verscbiedenen Texten stutzen, 
wo gesagt wird, dass dem anpocbenden Tod oder der anpocbenden Armut 
niemand offnen will sie passt aber nicbt in den bocbzeitlicben Zusammen- 
bang, und erklart nicbt ausreicbend porta del piacere, Lante batte uberdies 
die so stark sicb aufdrangende Moglicbkeit der geschleebtlicben Erklarung 
gewiss vermieden, wenn er sie nicbt eben ausdrucklicb beabsicbtigt batte. 
sie passt vollkommen zu dem konkreten Eindruck des Bitter-Abstossenden, 
den er bier uberbaupt bervorrufen will 

® Rime cxvn, ed. Bog, Bant It, 1921, p, 122. Of also Lante's Tre donme 
tntome at cor mi son venute for a similar version of tbe figure. 
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The ‘‘ tower which opens 'When the sonl consents has, one may 
suppose, a ioorP This door may be opened or not. And, outside, 
there is one (or something) seeking admission. For it is a funda- 
mental tenet of the philosophy of love held by Dante, and by poets 
and theologians his contemporaries, that love is offered to ns from 
without,^ We are told as much in that all-important exposition of 
the way of Love which is made by Vergil at the very center of the 
whole Comedy-^ In fact, that particular point is so clear to Dante 
from what Vergil there says that he words the matter just so in a 
further question addressed to his guide: 

cli-fe s’amore h di fuori a noi offerto, 
e Panimo non va con altro piede, 
se dritta o torta va, non h suo merto. 

But to this, Vergil replies that there is, innate in man, a noble 
virtue called Ulero arbitrio: 

innata v'^ la virtii clie consiglia 
e delPassenso de’ tener la soglia. 

The threshold of consent: the figure of the door again.® And 


^ Chr%sttan love must always be so offered, if it is to include God’s love 
for bis creatures and complete that circular movement which begins and 
ends with Ood See Thomas Aquinas, Siimma theoh i-n, 26, 2 XJtrum 
amor sit passio, ad Resp. "Nam appetitivus motus circulo agitur, . . 
appetibile enim movet appetitum, faciens quodammodo in eo eius mten- 
tionem et appetitus tendit m appetibile realiter consequendum, ut sit ibl 
finis motus, ubi fuit principium ” Cf for that part of the process which is 
the awakening of love, the well-known sonnet in the Vita Nuova beginning 
Amor e^l cor gentil sono una cosa; and, passim^ the whole discussion of 
love in Cantos xvu and xvni of Purgatomo, Not that one maj presume to 
point such things out to a scholar as well-versed in the Middle Ages as 
Auerbach, who has given us a remarkable study touching on just this 
matter in his essay Passio als Leidenschaft, PMLA utl (1941), pp. 1179- 
1196. 

^Purgatorio xvn-xvm. 

* Other examples in Dante where the figure is latent are: 

Purg. XV, 130-132; 

Old che vedesti fu perch^ non sense 
d’aprir lo core a I’acque de la pace 
che da I’etterno fonte son diffuse 
Par, m, 43-44: 

La nostra carit^i non serra porte 
a giusta voglia. 


4 
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now we see better what St Thomas meant about Poverty. She, like 
Death, is such a lady that every one of us guards agamst her the 
threshold of his consent. No one of us (almost no one of us) opens 
willingly the door (porta del piacere) to receive her into that place 
where she may rule over our life as only a truly beloved may — ^no 
one, that is, except a certam young man of Assisi and he a Saint.' 

Chaelbs S. Sistgleton 

The Johns Bopkins University 


A JUDBO-POETUGUESB PASSAGE IS THE FARQA BE 
INS8 PEBEIBA OP GIL VICENTE 

Al§a manim dona, 6 dona, ha, 

Arrea espegulA, 

Bento 0 Deu de Jacob, 

Bento o Deu que a Phara6 
Espantou e espantar4: 

Bento 0 Deu de Abraham, 

Benta a terra de Canaam. 

Per a bem sejais casados 
Dae-nos ca senhos ducados.^ 

In the most recent edition of the Obras completas of Gil Vi- 
cente, prepared by Marques Braga,^ reference is made to the above 
lines characterizing them as formulas de bengao aos noivos.” In 
this eonection, Marques Braga is in accord with a former editor of 
Gil Vieente, Mendes dos Eemedios, who, according to Braga, con- 
siders the first line as representing a distortion of the Hebrew 
liturgical terms Elo’hvm Adonai ® It is the purpose of this article 
to offer a new mterpretation of the passage given above. 

In the passage in question, the first husband of Lady Poverty is said to 
be Christ, She ascended the Cross with Him (v 64). And the first follow- 
ers of Prancis are said to take off their shoes and follow after the husband 
(Francis) so does the spouse (Poverty) please them. 

^ Ohras de Bil Yioente, ed. Mendes dos Bem4dios, Coimbra, 1912, ii, 336. 

* Ohras completas de Gil Yicente, ed. Marques Braga, Lisbon S4 da Costa 
1943-44, VI, 252. 

* This interpretation is not mentioned in the Mendes dos Remddios edition 
but appears, according to a footnote of Marques Braga, in Confer^noias 
Bohre 08 autos de Gil Viomte, which unfortunately has been unavailable to 
the present writers. 
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The Fargcb de Ines Pereira introduces the Judeus casanenteirosy 
Latao and Vidal^ who arrive on the scene shortly after In^s, the 
peasant girl who longs for a husband with courtly accomplishments, 
has dismissed her first suitor, a rustic like herself. When her 
mother asks how she expects to find the squire of whom she dreams, 
In§s replies that she has been talking with some marriage-brokers 
who are to return promptly. It is at this pomt that Latao and 
Vidal appear. They describe the difficulties of their search and the 
hardships they have undergone, mentioning as well two personages, 
Badajoz and Vilha Castim, whom they have consulted. Finally, 
Vidal declares that a squire with the proper qualifications has 
been found. There follows a dialogue between the squire. Bras de 
Mata, and his servant, after which they join the group already 
described. Bras SiSks Ines for her hand and is accepted by her 
after he has sung the romance, Mai me qmeren en Oastilla, The 
wedding takes place immediately (without the presence of a priest) 
and the couple receive the blessing of Vidal reproduced above. 

The words which present the greatest difficulty are the substan- 
tives manim and espeguld, which seem to be unknown to both 
Spanish and Portuguese lexicographers, so that an effort to deter- 
mine their meaning and to account for their phonetic development 
from better known forms is justified. 

Manim appears to be the Spanish mano with the usual Hebrew 
masculine plural suffix -im (Cf. the Heb. dual 
Spanish words in Judeo-Portuguese are attested in a text of the 
thirteenth century on the illummation of manuscripts.® Thus we 
see that Gil Vicente has combmed in a single word two non-Portu- 
guese tendencies in the language of the contemporary Jews. 

Eaising the hands must have been a gesture of thanksgiving, 
mingled with praise for the Deity; cf, the following passages of 
the Oantar de Mio Qid and the Primera Cronica General (cf. 
Menendez Pidal in the dictionary of his edition of the Cantar, s. v. 
algar ) : 

* Such combinations of Spanish radical plus the Hebrew plural termina- 
tion are found in modern Judeo-Spanish dialects Ex. ladrilnj ladrunim* 
Cf. huria, Max A , A Study of the MonasUr Dialect of Judeo-Bpmish, E'ew 
York, 1930,. p 137; Crews, Cynthia M, Becherohes sur le Jud^O’Espagnol, 
Pans, 1935, note 657, p 225 

® Blondheim, David S , JUvro de como se fazen as cores, Todd Memorial 
Volumes, i, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1930, pp. 77 {sahana) and 
78 [color preto e fermoso). 
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algan las manos pora Dios rogar. 
desta ganangia c6mmo es buena e grand. 

Cantar de M%o Qtd, 1617-18. 
al$6 las manos a Dios et dixo dos uezes 
loado sea a ti Sennor’ 

Prtmera Crdnica General, 606 a 10 

The lack of the definite article in the phrases alga manim and 
arrea espeguld may be considered one of the playwright’s efforts to 
show the faulty speech of the Portuguese-speaking Jew. 

Espeguld is to be considered a modification of espessura^ which is 
common to both Hispanic languages with a general meaning of 

thickness, density, dense growth ” and with a more limited mean- 
ing (especially in Spanish) of dense growth of hair or head of 
hair.” ® The phonetic changes to be accounted for are Z instead of 
r and the shift of accent from penult to oxytone. The former 
represents a reverse rhotacism for which an exact parallel is diffi- 
cult to find. Perhaps Gil Vicente had in mind cases such as those 
listed in Max Leopold Wagner, Beitrage zur Kenntms des Juden- 
spamschen von Konstanhnopel^ pp 117-8, {zarzamora > salsamora, 
el ref ran > el lefran) where Judeo-Spanish appears to show 
hesitancy between Z and r. Only one example of this type of rhota- 
cism is mentioned in the incomplete glossary of the Moroccan 
dialect of Judeo-Spanish . aingo > ahligoi^ A parallel to the 
shift in accent can be found in this Hakitia dialect still current in 
Tangier, Tetuan and adjacent areas of Algeria (Oran). Benoliel 
has discovered numerous examples . 

Las palabras esdriijulas en castellano quedan siendo agudas en Hakitia 
paxard, fabric^, latigd, lampard, balsamd, tutand, medicd, murciegald, 
coler4.® 

Similar forms have been recorded by B4nichou . ® 

salands (p 69, El Sevillano, 1 30) 
lagrimds (p. 116, La Reina Xerifa mora, 1. 29) 

Malaga {p. 339, Melchior y Laurensia, 1 1) 

« DiecionaHo de la Real Academia JEspanola, 1914 ed , p 441 

'^Benoliel, Jos4, Dialectos ^udeo-hispano-marroqui o hahitia, Boletin de 
la Real Academia Rspancla, xiv ( 1927 ) , p. 566 

® Benoliel, Josd, op. <nt , xm <1926), 342. 

® Bdnichou, P., Romances judeo^espanoles de Marruecos, Revista de 
Filologia H^spdmca, vi (1944), passim, and vn (1946), 216. 
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It may be objected that m all of the examples cited the original 
accent was preparoxytonic rather than paroxytonic as m espessura, 
ITevertheless, a general tendency to shift the accent to the final 
syllable is apparent to ns as it must have been to Vicente when he 
distorted the original word to emphasize the Jewish flavor of the 
passage. It is more difficult to arrive at a valid explanation of the 
phenomenon. Perhaps there has been some influence by the sys- 
tem of accentuation m Sephardic Hebrew, where the ultimate is 
generally tonic. 

The reader, with this interpretation and explanation of the 
key words mamm and espeguld, is enabled to visualize the scene. 
In the first line the marriage-broker Vidal commands Ines to raise 
her hands in sign of gratitude for the husband who has been pro- 
vided through VidaFs good offices. Prom the sphere of traditional 
Hispanic-Christian custom, Vidal proceeds in the second line to 
introduce a specifically J ewish element. The phrase arrea espeguU 

arrange your hair^^ must refer to the requirement that Jewish 
matrons indicate their conjugal status by concealing their hair, 
either through its removal and replacement by a wig, or, especially 
in the case of the Sephardic Jews, through the use of a kerchief to 
achieve the same purpose (cf. JJmversal Jewish Encyclopedia^ s. v, 
wig (sheitel)). Evidence that this custom has continued until 
modern times is offered by the following passages from an accoimt 
of the Bensafide family of the island of Sao Miguel of the Azores: 

Procedia-se aos preparatives para o casamento, quando surgiu um inci- 
dente que veio pOr em perigo a sua realizagILo: era costume por ^sse tempo 
cortar o cabelo as rapangas judias, por ocasiSo do casamento, e substitui-lo 
por uma eabeleira postiga. 

Essa v41ba tradigSLo caiu depois em Portugal quAsi completamente em 
desuso Quando falaram A minha mai em cortar o seu Imdo cabelo, declarou 
muito resoluta que nesse caso preferia nAo casar. 0 av6 teve de intervir 
novamente para remover a dificuldade, estabelecendo-se o seguinte com- 
promisso • miiiha mSi conservaria o seu cabelo, mas ocultA-lo-ia durante a 
cerimdnia do casamento com quaisquer adornos e depois faria o que qui- 
sesse.=^^ 


The benediction formulae which follow are a melange of trans- 
lated excerpts from the Hebrew liturgy, however, they are not 

Bensaude, Alfredo, de Jos6 BensaUde, Privately printed, Oporto, 
1936, p. 99. 
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particularly drawn from the marriage ceremony, and in one in- 
stance {Urra de Oanaam) expressed in terms strange to Jewish 
custom. The ordinary nuptial benediction makes allusion to Judea 
and Jerusalem, and in other references Palestine is generally called 
the land of Israel^ the land of our fathers^ or Zio7i.^^ In Gil Vi- 
cente^s allusion, the country is designated by its pre-Israelite and 
biblical name of Canaan, which, in fact, was used by certam 
Sephardic communities as a pejorative name for their non- Jewish 
persecutors.^^ 

A further remark may be added in regard to the mention of 
Pharaoh as the ever-renascent Judenfeind. Schwarz quotes the 
following verses which are quite d propos : 

Livraste-o de lium Pharad, 

Por santo prodigio novo, 

De outio Phara6 mais duro 
Outra vez livra o teu povo 

In referring to Pharaoh, Gil Vicente makes use of espantar in two 
tenses, the past as an indication of the biblical narrative and the 
future as an expression of hope that future tyrants will be similarly 
punished.^^ 

Geoege T. Aktdla 
William A. EiCHEiTGEEEisr 

Baltimoref Maryland 


LOWELL, HOOD AND THE PUN 

In a Lowffl Institute lecture delivered in 1866, James Eussell 
Lowell praised the puns of Thomas Hood,^ and it seems likely that 

following formula de casamento is recorded by Samuel Schwarz, 
Os Oristdos novos em Portugal no s4culo xx, Lisbon, 1926, p 78 . " Em 
nome de Deus de AbrahS-o, Isac e Jacob eu vos uno Cumpri yds a sua 
ben§ao ” 

Braunstein, Baruch, The Chueias of Majorca, Kew York, 1936, p. 105. 

Op, dt, p 64. 

Schwarz, p. 69, cites the following prayer, in which a similar 

shift of tense may be observed. “Adonai rema; Adonai reinou, Adonai 
para sempre nos fa^a mercA^' 

^ Humor, Wit, Fun and Satire,^’ in The Punctton of the Poet and other 
Assays, ed. Albert Mordell {Boston, 1920), pp. 49-60. 
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Hood’s example may have had something to do with Lowell’s ten- 
dency to pun frequently m The Biglow Papers and A Fable for 
Critics. Hood’s wild beasts who could not “prey m their own 
way,” ^ quoted by Lowell in his lecture, may have suggested the 
Imes m “ The Pious Editor’s Creed,” 

I du believe in special ways 
O’ prayin’ an’ convartin’; 


I mean in preyin’ till one busts 
On wut the party chooses, 

An’ in convartin* public trusts 
To very pnyit uses ® 

Hood^s Ben Battle m Faithless hTelly Gray was a bold soldier, 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs 
So he laid down his arms 

With Ben may be compared LowelFs Birdofrednm Sawin who is 
forced to surrender his gun m order to get back his wooden leg 
from the negro Pomp : 

However, ez there w-orn’t no help, I finally give in 
An’ heft my arms away to get my leg safe back agin.* 

These are the only instances apparently in which Lowell and 
Hood played on the same words, but LowelFs manner of punning is 
so much like that of Hood that Paul Elmer More’s comment on 
Hood’s puns might justly be applied to Lowell’s. Sometimes, said 
More, Hood relied on mere similarity of sound, but more often 
there is a kind of accompanying twist m the situation itself, 
playful or grotesque, which raises the humor above the exasperation 
of sheer verbicide.” ® 

Aethue Yoss 

Lake Forest College 


* In " The Monkey-Martyr.” 

^The Biglow Papers {Eiverside Ed. of Lowell’s Writings, Vol. vux), 

pp. 100-101. 

^lUd, p. 146. 

Thomas Hood,” in Bhellume Essays, Seventh Series (Boston, 1910), 
pp. m-BB. 
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REVIEWS 


Deutsche Literaturgeschichte m Qrundzugen. Die Bpochen deut- 
scher Dichtung in Einzeldarstellimgen. Hrsg. v. B, Boesoh. 
Bern: A. Franeke Verlag, 1946. Pp. 363. s. fr. 14. 80. 

Axich oline die geistigen nnd matenellen Verheerungen der 
jiingsten Vergangenheit war die Zeit reif fnr eine Nen-Interpre- 
tation der Literatnr, Blickpnnkte nnd MaSstabe haben sich in 
den zwanzig Jahren seit dem Erscbeinen des beruhmten Aufn& der 
deutschen hiteraturgeschichie {Zs. f. Deutschhunde Bd 41 (1927) 
ff.) erheblich verschoben, die Ansbildnng nener Metboden hat 
manches neue Ergebnis gezeitigt. Asthetische ^nnd padagogische 
Nachteile emer Literatnrbetrachtnng ans vielen Federn werden 
mehr als anfgewogen, wenn jedes Teilgebiet von einem Kenner 
behandelt wird, so dajS Unznstandigkeit oder Befangenheit in 
Vorurteilen ansgeschaltet ist. Solche Darstellnng ist nicht mehr 
aus einem GnI nnd einem Geist, gewisse Werke (in nnserm Fall 
z. B. Freidanh^ Wittenwilers Ring) werden nnter den versehiedenen 
Aspekten der Betrachter verschiedener Bpochen zn versehiedenen 
Erscheinnngen; aber grade das Prismatische anstelle des Prag- 
matischen bezeichnet gnt den Stand der literatnrwissenschaftlichen 
Forschnng. 

Die Zeitnmstande haben die Anssehaltnng in Deutschland 
wirkender Gelehrter erzwnngen.’ Da aber der Einstrom dentscher 
Bncher, Zeitsehriften, Forschnngsergebnisse ans dem Eeich in die 
Schweiz niemals nnterbrochen war, sind die ^ dentschen ^ Gesichts- 
pnnkte bei den Sehweizer Germanisten akzeptiert, die Beschrank- 
ung anf Sehweizer Federn sollte nicht nnr keine geistige znr 
Folge haben, sondern im Gegenteil eine Urteilsweite befordern, 
die im Eeich schon lange verloren gegangen war. Umso erstann- 
licher, dafi die beiden hberragenden Hohepnnkte des Sammel- 
bandes von den beiden Eeichsdentschen nnter den Beitragern 
stammen, von Eanke (Basel) nnd Strich (Bern). 

Im emen Fall trifEt die geistvollste Darstellnng mit der glanzen- 
den Epoche der hdfischen Klassik znsammen, so daj der tiefe 
Einblick des Betrachters belohnt wird durch die Grosse des Ge- 
genstandes. Der andere Hohepunkt literarischen Lebens in Dent- 
sehland — 600 Jahre spater — ^hat leider eine so wenig adaqnate 
Darstellnng gefnnden, daS mehr Lieht nnd Gewicht anf den 
Barock (Strich) faHt, als fnr die Balance des Ganzen gnt ist. 
Dennoch ist der aUgememe Eindrnck des Werkes ein nberans 
giinstiger: die nmsichtig klarende Behandlnng der Stil-Bpochen 
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verliert sich me ms Kleinliche^ lafit aber dabei die Einzelerscbein- 
Ting me aus dem Auge; Belehrmig wird nie zur blossen Besser- 
wisserei; die Be^enzang der Abschnitte ist nie schematiseb, kaum 
36 gewaltsam. Die schwere Anfgabe, die literarischen Erscheimingen 
xmt alien andern geistigen Manifestationen emer Epochs so zu 
verbmden, daS sie zn Wort-Fuhrern ernes Zeitabschnitts weiden, 
ist im Ganzen geglnckt. 

Bnrkhards straff e Behandlnng der frnhen Literatnr bis 1160 
leidet etwas nnter seiner zahflussigen Schreibe. Dock scbeinen mir 
die wiehtigen Akzente nberall richtig gesetzt. Im Widerspruch 
zn ihm befinde ich mieh nnr bei semem Versuch, das Qeisthche 
Drama anf frnhe Ostertropen des 10. Jahrhunderts znriickzn- 
fnhren . ans Erage and Antwort am leeren Grabe {Matth. 28 . 5-7) 
babe sich das dramatische Zwiegesprach entwickelt. Es ist 3a TObl 
bereits kanomsch^ die Qebart der Tragodie aas dem Geist der 
Mysterie abzaleiten. Ich halte es an der Zeit, daraaf hmzaweisen, 
daff die Aaflosang biblischer Erzahlang in Erage and Bestatignng 
aberhaapt keinen dialektischen Charakter hat, sondern aaf litar- 
giseher Technik beraht: ^Wen sacht ihr?^ — ^ Jesus, den Gekreu- 
zigten ^ ^ Er 1st mcht hier. Br 1st erstanden.^ Das 1st nieht die 
Keimzelle eines sic et non^ sondern Aassage in der Form hoherer 
Intensitat. Das ist kerne dialektische Aasemander-Setzang, 
sondern em Aaseinander-Legen^ ein emphatisches Aassagen, erne 
Art von litargisehem Sperrdrack, der den Hohepankt des Gottes- 
dienstes starker belichtet. Oder smd vielleicht die Taufgelobnisse 
des 8. Jahrhunderts aaeh schon Keimzellen des Dramas? 

In Eankes Darstellung der hofischen Dichtang sind die Por- 
schangsergebmsse vor allem Schneiders, de Boors, Schwieterings zu 
einem vollkommenen Ganzen verarbeitet. Es steht zu hoffen, daJ§ 
das hier gegebene Bild der mhd. Klassik nberall altere, oft phi- 
listrdse Anschaaangen ersetzt. Mich wandert nar, waram Eanke 
der Eeinmar-Walther ^ Eehde^ ein biographisches Gewieht beilegt; 
ich sehe es als em konzertantes Eampfspiel, als ein ^Doppel- 
konzert/ aas dem far die realen Lebensumstande mchts abzalesen 
ist. Die Eollen von Dichtang and Leben smd 3‘a damals dahin 
vertaascht, daJ§ die Dichtang weit hoher steht als die Realitat: 
mcht die Dichtang lauft der Wirklichkeit nach, sondern das Leben 
folgt dem in der Poesie gegebenen Tor-Bild. Kbnnte die Toarnier- 
Idee des ^ Sich-messens ^ nieht in eine transzendentale ^Fehde^ 
transponiert sein? — Dafi bei Walthers volkstamlichen Liedern 
"latemische Vagantenpoesie and frahdentsche Lyrik Pate ge- 
standen haben,^^ ist eine anbefriedigende Aassage. Was toiS man 
nber die ^frahdentsche^ Lynk? Und woher kommt dean die 
Yagantenpoesie ? Wer hat bei ihr Pate gestanden^ Was wax sie, 
bevor sie in die Hande der Vaganten genet? — Schliefilich hat mich 
noch frappiert, dajS der Strieker ans der Gegend von ISTarnberg 
stammt. Karlsrahe-Heilbronn vmxde ich sagen. — ^Doch sollen diese 
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Meinlichen AusstelluDgen das Lob nicht beeintrachtigen, das der 
bohen Scbdnheit und prachtvollen Dichte der Eanbeschen Arbeit 
zukommt. 

Boeseh hat es mit seinem Abschnitt (1250-1500) schwerer. 
Niehts mehr von der zarten Erdenferne nnd vornehmen Gedampft- 
heit klassischer Tone, Der Ubertntt von dem Eanke-Kapitel in 
das von Boeseh ist wirklich der ans einer besonnten Gartenland- 
schaft in schlnchtenreiches Hochgebirge, von dem Lawinen her- 
nnterdonnern Das Formlos-Garende spiegelt sich sogar in der 
irrationalen Sprache des Darstellers. Seiner notgedrungen rapiden 
Ubersicht wird man Auslassnngen nachsehen. Warnm aber kein 
Wort nber die Historiographie ? Boeseh hat sich das reizvoUe 
Eapitel entgehen lassen, wie mit dem Absinken des Universalismns 
der Abstieg von Welt- zu Stad- zn Familienchronik Hand in Hand 
geht nnd sich dabei die universale Hochsprache immer starker in 
Mnndart zersetzt. Eike, Gottfried Hagen, Jansen Enikel, Ottokar, 
Johannes Eothe darf man nicht anslassen. — Zu'den nenen Knnst- 
mitteln nach der Anflosnng der Eeimverse gehdrt vor allem die 
Synonymik, der Schritt also vom Klang- znm Bedeutnngs-reim. 
Denn auch das 3st ein Doppeln, wobei aber nicht mehr der Lant, 
sondern der Wortsinn entscheidend ist. Auch das sollte nicht 
fehlen. — Bndlich : wie darf man von Franenlobs nnverschamtem 
Stolz anf das von ihm fabrizierte Wortgeprange sprechen, wenn 
wir doch zn seinem snbjektiven Stolz objektive Beweise in Menge 
haben, wie sehr er den Ansprnehen, die seme Unwelt an Dichtnng 
stellte, genngt hat. — ^Den Stil der Geistlichen SpieU des 13. Jahr- 
hnnderts mit Hartmanns Wortknnst zn verknnpfen, erscheint mir 
nnter jedem Gesichtspnnkt als grober Fehler (selbst wenn Boeseh 
dabei Eankes mir noeh nicht bekanntem Bnch Das Osierspiel von 
Mun (Aaran 1944) folgen sollte). — Es ist Ja richtig, dag das 
Bchembartlaufen am Anfang emer Tradition steht, die zn Hans 
Sachs fdhrt. Em interessantes Schiff, das des Schembart, mit 
seiner Fracht von Tenfeln nnd Narren. Der geprellte, dnmme 
Teufel ist schon ein Vaganten- und Stricker-Eeqnisit, wobei ich 
anmerken mbchte, dag Teufel und Narren im HocWittelalter 
dasselbe smd, nnr anf verschiedenen sozialen Stnfen: der Teufel 
ist in der religids gestnften Hierarchie, was im Volkstnm der Narr 
ist. Im bnrgerlichen Mittelalter steigt dann der Narr in die 
Literatnr anf; der Weg fhhrt also vom Strieker, znm Schembart, 
zn Sebastian Brant zn Sachs. Hierbei bin ich schon ins 16. Jahr- 
hnndert fortgeschritten, in den Bezirk von Berigers Zeiialier des 
Humanismus und der Beformation. Unter dem nberstarken 
Binflng Gunther Mullers verwirft er den “ Verlegenheits-Begrift 
Eenaissance nnd rechtfertigt das Wort vom Eenaissance-Chaos 
dadnrch, dag er die Geschichte der Eenaissance-Literatnr erst nach 
ihrem Ende begmnt. Er spncht von lanter zweiten Schritten, die 
in eine Irre zn fiihren scheinen, halt man die ersten nicht daneben. 
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Arigo, Steinhowel, Geiler, Wimpfeling bleiben nnerwahnt, von 
den Verdentschungen Poggios, Boceaccios, Asops, Tereiiz% Livius’, 
Casars kem Wort. — DaS Hutten nur gegen die politischen Ambi- 
tionen der Kirche kampft, trafe vielleicht fur Walther zu, reicbt 
aber fur Hutten nicht aus, der die Kirehe als geistige Macht eben- 
falls attackiert. — Das uber Luthers Verhaltnis znr Sprache innig, 
aber ohne Kenntnis der Details Gesagte ist ein Ruckfall zum 
jungen Jakob Grimm, der Neuhochdeutsch emen protestantisehen 
Dialekt genannt hat. An TJnrichtigkeiten ist kem Mangel, wozu 
noch ernste Lucken im LiteraturnacWeis kommen (z. B. Booking, 
D. F. StrauS fur Hutten; Eeimann fur Seb. Franck; Ricarda 
Huchs, Zeitalter der Qlaubensspaltung fur den ganzen Zeitraum) ; 
doch gelingt Berigers klarer und kraftiger Darstellung ein recbt 
treffendes Bild der Literatur im eigentliehen Zeitalter Luthers. 

Strichs Baroclcj ein Muster induktiver Darstellung, die den 
jeweiligen Einzelerscheinungen ihren Platz im organischen Ganzen 
mit groSartiger Sicherheit zuweist, wird der Baroek-Verachtung 
ein Ende machen. Der Hohepunkt nicht nur des Kapitels son- 
dern des ganzen Buchs schemt mir der geniale Abschnitt iiber 
Gesellschaftsdichtung (S. 161-164) mit der Feststellung, daS im 
Barock die Antwort auf die Frage: was ist vornehm? lautet: das 
Entlegene, das Gesuchte, das Un-gemeine. — Das Gryphius-Sonett 
mit seinen eins auf das andere aufgesetzten Bildern hat eine 
gradezu wortliche Bntsprechung beim Meister Eckhart, konnte 
also ebenso gut wie auf Seite 150 auch auf 159 im Abschnitt iiber 
die Mystik stehen; was ja wieder nur die ungeheure Binheitlichkeit 
und den Synthetismus des Barock illustriert. So lafit sich die 
treffende Bemerkung uber einen gewissen Katholizismus sogar bei 
treuen Protestanten, die allesamt recht unlutherisch sind, noch 
dahin ausdehnen, dafi das Konyertieren nicht an den Grenzen der 
Eonfessionen Halt macht: laue Katholiken werden in eifrige 
^ konvertiert.^ 

Bs sagt viel zum Lobe Wehrlis, daJS sein Zeitalter der Aufhldrung 
neben Strich voll bestehen kann; er ist em feinfingriger Klarer 
und Sonderer der verschlungenen Faden, die vom Baroch mm 
Sturm und Drang laufen. Fur soUte die Anakreontih nicht gar 
so schlecht wegkommen; sie ist mit ihrem Biirger-Barock doch 
immerhin auch eine Dberwindung des Abgelebten. Und dag der 
Burger anstelle des Hohen Herrn sich selbst das Weinlaub ins 
Haar flicht, ist doch immerhin schwaches Wetterleuchten einer 
kommenden Eevolution. DaS Wehrlis Ordnungsprinzip nach Gat- 
tungen seine Nachteile hat, wird offenkundig bei Lessing Drama- 
tisierung einer Fabel (Eing-Fabel), uberhaupt dem Lehrgedicht 
Nathan, das sich Theaterstuck nennt, auch bei Gellerts riihrenden 
Lustspielen, die ja auf Eichardsons Eomanen fussen. 

An Ermatmgers impotenter Darstellung ist das krasse Mifiver- 
haltnis zwischen der Breite der Darstellung und der Einsichten 
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bedauerlich. Seme Liieratur der Klassih und des Ideahsmus 
beansprueht ein Viertel des ganzen Buchs, oft genug fur Tratsch 
dieser Art* ^^Vielleicht dafi Lenz, der ausserlich em zierliches 
Burschchen war, wenn er in seiner livlandischen Heimat geblieben 
ware, als abseitiger Lokaldichter ein ruhiges Leben bis ins bobe 
Alter batte fubren konnen/^ Zu abnlicben Plattbeiten geben 
Scbubart, Maler Muller vor allem naturlicb die Luanda Anlafi. 
Dafi der Sturm und Drang Herrn Ermatmger beute kubl lafit 
1 st uns beute weniger wicbtig, als warum er damals niemanden 
kubl liefi. 

Gut daS die beiden letzten Abscbnitte des Bucbs — Zacbs Re- 
alismus (1830-1885) und Bettex^ Moderns Literatur (1885-1933) 
den ublen Eindruck des Xlassik-Kapitels wieder verwiseben Zach 
erbebt sieb fast zu der Gediegenbeit Webrlis, wenn er die Ver- 
breiterung der Bildung gegen ibre Verflacbung balanziert und 
das Aufkommen eines neuen Standes der Halbgebildeten be- 
scbreibt: aus der Aristokratie der Dicbter und Denker wird eine 
Demokratie der Bildungspbilister, deren Scbiffbrucb blutige Gegen- 
wartsgescbiebte ist. Davon bandelt dann Bettex mit Gescbmack 
und Gescbick. Mancbmal setzt er zu starke Akzente. Gumppen- 
bergs Parodien genial ' zu nennen und aus Nietzsche berzuleiten, 
bat selbst nur parodiscben Wert; die Zensur ^^sebr arm an auf- 
bauendem Sinn ” zu Heinncb Manns Zeitromanen ist anf ecbtbar ; 
imd die liebe yerdrebte Franziska Eeventlow erbalt die literar- 
bistoriscbe Marke: ^‘^Die zur Scbwabmger Hetare gewordene 
Grafin/^^ — ^Acb Gottcben. 

Aeno Sohieokauek 


The OreeTc Anthology in France and in the Latin Writers of the 
Netherlands to the Year 1800, By James Hutton. Itbaca: 
Cornell Uniyersity Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 822 , transmutantur 
pp. 259-274, 275-306. 

Seyeral years ago Professor Henri Peyre cbose as tbeme of a 
thoughtful address giyen at a dinner of the Modern Language 
Association the urgent need to reassess the impact of Greek authors 
on Eenaissanee and modern literatures. If memory serves, be 
cited MerrilFs study of Du Bellay’s Platonism as the one exemplary 
American contribution until that date. He might well have added 
Professor James Hutton^s meticulous volume The Oreeh Anthology 
in Italy to the Year ISOOj issued in 1935 under the adoptive im- 
print of the Cornell Studies in English. The result of a careful 
perquisition of Latin and vernacular writers in Italy, that volume 
brought to light and assembled the translations, plagiarisms, and 
allusions originating in the , Greeh Anthology, Oontinumg his 
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arduous task of illuminating the Greek elements in Renaissance and 
post-Eenaissance literatures, Hutton has investigated those ingre- 
dients of the Anthology reflected in French and Netherlandish 
writers and has produced a companion volume m the Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology. 

Here again the undertaking of source study is fraught with com- 
plication. Sometimes the influence has come directly from the edi- 
tion of the epigrams first published at Florence m the almost spuri- 
ous version of the Byzantine Planudes (1494) or from one of the 
other editions which preceded JacoVs definitive corpus of 1813- 
17. Sometimes the influence was exerted through a neo-Latin 
intermediary — as Colin Bucher imitated Eufinus through Ange- 
nano — or even from another writer m the vernacular — as Desportes, 
who never saw the Greek text, translated via Tansillo. Even if 
some attributions remain in doubt, the net result of his methodic 
compilation and collation, as Hutton remarks, is that the reader 
sees ^^a considerable number of literary relationships spring to 
light, as it were, spontaneously.^^ By extending his researches beyond 
the Renaissance, Hutton has been required to utilise not only the 
Planudean collection, but the subsequent Palatine version 

The author set for himself a task of considerable magnitude. He 
has had to investigate the French neo-Latinists from Guillaume de 
la Mare (1451-1525) to Georges-Oharles de Lurienne (1732-94), 
Netherlandish neo-Latins from Erasmus to Hieronymus de Bosch, 
and French vernacular writers from C16ment Marot to Ch4nier. 
He has had to read not only all the works of these writers, some of 
them almost inaccessible, but also all the standard scholarship about 
them, particularly to see what attributions and sources were already 
commonly accepted. Certainly scores of additional writers were 
ei^mined whose works proved to contain no reminiscences of the 
Anthology. In many cases Hutton has established attributions and 
relationships which will necessarily appear in future editions of 
some of the major writers treated. Not only do literary relation- 
ships here become spontaneously apparent, but errors of pre- 
vious scholarship become spontaneously corrected. Thus, to 
quote only a few examples, Hutton modestly disproves Lavaud’s 
statement that Desportes borrowed nothing from Marullus, notes 
that several poems of Colm Bucher held by Denais to be auto- 
biographical are mere translations, shows the impossibility of Lau- 
monier^s belief that Eonsard found echoes of the Anthology in 
MurePs Juveniha. Hutton is quite sympathetic to the many 
researchers [who] have fallen into the trap of finding particular 
sources of epigrams which, being absent from Planudes, were un- 
known to the sixteenth century’^ (p. 49). 

Because of the profusion of themes treated, including a few which 
did not appear in the Anthology, this volume not only furnishes a 
new appraisal of the thematic quality of French literature, but 
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prepares the way for more fruitful and accurate source studies in 
the future. Hutton shows himself constantly interested m the 
variety of ways Greek themes and points are incorporated into 
French writings. 

The whole artistic activity of the humanists with the Gieek epigrams 
can be stated in their own terms as translations {translatio or %nterpre‘ 
taUo), multiple translation (vartae tnterpretationes) , replies (responsa), 
imitation [timtatio), and allusion {allusio) The regular occurrence of 
all these methods of treatment implies that the distinctions were not only 
conscious, but were derived from the rhetorical instruction of the humanist 
schools (p 29) 

Although Hutton often investigates the procedures by which 
individual writers adapt the earlier epigrams (e. g.^ Chenier^s nota- 
tions;, quotations, translations, and blendings), his researches will 
facilitate considerable further work on influence and imitation. 
Some of the questions which may now be more easily answered: 
Granted the several types of Greek epigram {anecdotal, moral, 
comic, satirical, votive, erotic), which types have been favored by 
individual writers, schools, and periods ? Similarly, which particu- 
lar epigrams have been favored by individual writers, schools, and 
periods ? 

That these questions may be more readily answered, Hutton sup- 
plies (as in his earlier volume) a Register containing under each epi- 
gram the translations or adaptations made of it in chronological order. 
While a majority of the epigrams were echoed only a few times, 
and some only once, three of them enjoyed a preponderant popu- 
larity. Epigrams 6.78 and 6.1 were echoed forty-five times apiece. 
Epigram 9.440, which enjoyed immense popularity apart from 
the Anthology/^ was adapted sixty-six times. Comparison with 
the Register in the earlier volume shows that this popularity was 
paralleled in the experience of Italy. Which are the three theAes 
which captivated so completely continental writers between 1500 
and 1800 ? These are two amatory epigrams of Plato : My soul 
was on my lips as I was kissing Agathon. Poor soul ! She came 
hoping to cross over to him,^^ and Lais, whose haughty beauty 
made mock of Greece, I, who once had a swarm of young lovers at 
my doors, dedicate my mirror to Aphrodite, since I do not wish to 
look at myself as I am and cannot look upon myself as I once was.^^ 
Lastly, 9.440 is a~declamatory piece attributed to Moschus in which 
Cypris describes the lovable but cunning traits of her son Eros, who 
has wandered astray. 

One of the most absorbing end-products of this study concerns the 
manner in which imitated or adopted themes are integrated into the 
creative processes of individual writers. In each borrowing the 
theme is viewed k travels un temperament ” and it is curious to 
note how the force of that temperament will frequently transmute 
the original text to make it cordEorm to the spirit and time of the 
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adapter — or, as will occur less frequently, how the original text will 
exert centripetal foice, will attract or restrict the temperament. 

An obvious example of the first occurrence is Colin Bucher’s treat- 
ment of the simple epigram of Capito (5 67) • ''Beauty without 
charm only pleases us, but does not hold us; it is like a bait floating 
without a hook.” Bucher, writing before 1535, adopts this theme 
and amplifies it into a regular rondeau of thirteen lines, typical in 
language, style, and form of the poetry of the nascent 1500’s. The 
seventeenth-century authors indulged in amphficatio almost as un- 
economically as the sixteenth, even though their style was frequently 
more chastened and elegant. Thus when Boileau adopted the 
monostich (9 455), " What Apollo might say about Homer : I sang 
the song and divine Homer wrote it down,” it became a nine-line 
epigram overladen with the metaphoric trappings by which the neo- 
classicists advertised their classicism, "troupe des neuf soeurs,” 
" rives du Permesse,” " bois de Launers,” " sacre vallon ” Claude 
Brossette was moVed to chide Boileau for his prolixity Boileau 
rationalises that without his " narration asses vive, la penste n’est 
point en son jour.” (Compare his Horatian verse, " J’evite d’etre 
long et je deviens obscur.”) By its very compactness of wording, 
the Greek epigram served to point out the difference between Greek 
expression and French neo-classic expression, a dissimilarity dis- 
cernible, if less patently, in regular tragedy of both the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The same disinclination or inability to 
equal Hellenic economy of wording and imagery is again apparent 
among the neo-elassicists of the Enlightenment When Chenier, 
"the chosen vessel of eighteenth-century Hellenism/^ adapted 
Anyte’s epigram on the death of Myro’s locust and cicada or the 
Greek couplet on the incestuous Pasiphae, even he who studied so 
attentively Greek expression, metaphor, and themes and best under- 
stood the lexis and dianoia of Greek poetry, managed to Gallieise 
its basic nature by modes of expression and elaboration. The hun- 
dreds of borrowings patiently compiled by Professor Hutton not 
only help us to assess just what neo-classicism is, but m like wise, 
what It IS not. 

In sum, Professor Hutton has provided us with a valuable study 
which, complementing his earlier volume, exceeds the already am- 
bitious aim which he set for his efforts. Beyond expanding our 
knowledge of the fortunes of the Greeh Anthology his researches 
shed new light on the subject of Eenaissance and post-Renaissance 
epigrams in general. He abstracts and analyses many theories on 
this literary form (in Eobortello, Sebilet, Scaliger, Correa, and 
others). Beyond treating of a prescribed number of themes handed 
down in a single corpus, Hutton finds himself tracing the fortunes 
of some of the most popular motivs in French literature. Thus, lie 
explains the antecedence of the golden letters which the aged Gil 
Bias posted over his portal ("Inveni portum, etc,”) and of Vol- 
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taire^s famous quatrain on the unfortunate snake which bit Jean 
Preron. And finally, Hutton has established a repertonum of just 
about every type and degree of imitation to be encountered during 
a lengthy period when imitation was one of the crucial elements of 
literary theory and practice. 

Egbert J, Clemeitts 

The Pennsylvania State College 


Le Begistre de La Grange^ 1669-1685^ reprodmt en facsimile avec 
un index et une notice sur La Grange et sa part dans le theatre 
de MoUere, I. Registre et Index. II. Notice sur La Grange 
et son oeuvre, comparaison des anciens registres de la Gomedie 
Frangaise, histonque des premiers recueih de Moliere. Par 
Bert Edward Young et Grace Philputt Young. Pans: 
E. Droz. [Bloomington: Indiana University Bookstore], 
1947. Pp. 387 + 189. $10.00. (Biblioth^ue des la Societe 
des Historiens du th^ltre xxiii.) 

Eighty years ago Jules Bonnassies ^ protested vigorously agamst 
the directors of the Gomedie Prangaise because they would not 
publish documents m their possession or allow the public to ex- 
amine them. Bight years later the Gomedie Prangaise made a 
partial reply by brmging out the Registre de La Grange, with an 
introduction, but without commentary or index, a work that has 
been essential to all scholars seriously interested in Moliere and 
the theater of his time. The fact that this publication is now out 
of print would have furnished sufficient cause for this new edition 
by Dr. and Mrs. Young. But they have given us much more than 
that. They have reproduced the original manuscript in facsimile 
with an ample index and have added in a second volume a study of 
the work and its author. 

They have drawn an engaging portrait of La Grange, Moli^re^s 
fimt lieutenant, who played the young lover in many of his come- 
dies, kept the troupe together after the master^s death, and had a 
large part in the creation of the Com4die Prangaise. They have 
traced the history of the manuscript, acquired by the Gomedie 
Prangaise in 1786, loaned for many years to an actress, for many 
others to a scholar, and saved from a fire in 1900 by the late Jules 
Gouet, to whom the new edition is dedicated They have pointed 
out various inaccuracies both in the manuscript and m the edition 
of 1876, have compared the work of La Grange with the frag- 

^Comedie Prangaise Notice Mstorique sur les anciens hdtimens, Paris, 
1868, pp. 6, 7. 
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mentary productions of La Thorilliere and Hubert, as well as 
with the oflScial Begistres of 1673-85. They have added a chapter 
on the 1682 edition of Moli^re, which owes its existence chiefly to 
La Grange. The second volume is illustrated with reproductions 
of twenty-two documents, title-pages, etc. Their work has, too, 
the romantic interest of meeting the German invaders at Abbeville 
in 1940 and of surviving their bombardment of the town. A few 
copies left France late in 1947 to bnng us evidence that excellent 
printing is still being done there. 

I have very few suggestions to make : 

Tome I, p. 361, read Capucin revolte ou deffroqu4 (correctly given in the 
intex, p 368). P 366, col. 2, 1 28, read petites graces. Tome ii, pp. 47-8, 
a letter is quoted from Mle Bernard to La Grange requesting that no 
comedy be played after her tragedy on " mercredi,” ® and the conclusion is 
reached that La Grange settled the matter to the advantage of the author; 
this he probably did, but not in the way she asked him to do, for a comedy 
was acted after her tragedy at the Wednesday performance, La Grange 
could evidently say no ” to a woman when he knew what was best for her. 
P 66, last line, for Valasius read Valamir P. 68, the editors follow M^l^se, 
who follows Keynier in believing that there are allusions in the text of 
Thomas Corneille^s Inoonnu to a scandal in which Moli^re^s widow was 
involved, but to arrive at such a conclusion one has to torture the text of 
the Inconnu and overlook its obvious meaning, cf. my History of French 
Dramatic Literature, Part iv, p 912 P 101, to the list of errors in the 
1876 edition of La Grange should be added that of Oct. 5, 1684, when the 
receipt is given as 314 fr instead of 1314 fr On the next day this edition 
gives the receipt, not as 67 fr., 10 s , hut as 57 blank fr., 10 s.; apparently 
the manuscript was correct, but there was not enough ink for the third 
figure. 

These comments dimmish little the value of the ■work, which 
is one of the major contributions made m this century to Moliere 
studies. I hope that the response of American scholars and libra- 
ries will be gratifying to Dr. Young, who has devoted many years 
of his life to this admirable undertaking. 

H. Caesington Lastoastbe 


»Mlle Bernard was feminine enough not to date her letter, but a reference 
in it to the fact that the play had been acted after the char^ for 
mission to the theater had been reduced makes it clear that it could not 
SJvfbeen i^itten before Thursday, Feb 24 1689 ‘‘Merer^” 
seouentlv refer to March 2, when for the first time and m spite of the 
airthor’s^letter a comedy was played after her Laodamie. That La Gra^ 
was iustified in doing what she asked him not to do is sho^ by the fact 
S^tee r^ipts rose from 542 fr., 10 s. on Feb. 28, when the tragedy was 
played alone, ?o 928 fr , 10 s , when it was follow^ hy PrSeteuBes ndtr 
mles. Cf. my ComSdie Frangaise, Baltimore, 1941, pp. 94-6. 


6 
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A Bibliographical List of Plays in the French Language 1700- 
1789, By Clarence D. Brenner. Berkeley, California: 
The Associated Students^ Store, 1947'. Pp. vii + double 
columns, lithoprinted. $10.00 

This work consists of two parts: a list of 11,662 French plays 
and operas composed in 17'00-89, arranged alphabetically under the 
names of their authors, or, if these are unknown, under ^^ano- 
nyme^% then, the same plays and operas arranged alphabetically 
under their titles and with numbers referring to the first list. 
Part I gives the date of first performance and of first publication, 
or, if the play was not published, the location of the manuscript. 
It also indicates whether the play is in verse or prose, its genre, and 
the number of its acts Part II is, in a sense, an index to Part I. 
Dr. Brenner^s undertaking, carried out with infinite patience and 
with remarkable accuracy, has produced a book that will be in- 
valuable to students of the eighteenth century and to all who are 
concerned with cataloguing plays. It is unfortunate that, to reduce 
the cost, the author has had to have the work lithoprinted m such 
minute characters that a person of normal vision who consults it 
will have to use a reading-glass. For this the blame should be laid, 
not on Dr. Brenner, but on organizations that are supposed to aid 
scholars by financing the results of their labors and which have 
not come to his assistance. 

Year before last I went over his work while he was seeking a 
publisher and made him a certain number of suggestions. Since 
then other information has reached me that I should have been 
glad to pass on to him if I had seen his proof. What I have found 
amounts to very little in comparison with the thousands of flawless 
entries. The following corrections can easily be added in the 
margins of the book: 

P. 34, de Belloy’s G-abrielle de Vergy was played at Versailles in 1770 
and at Rouen in 1772, LotR performances preceding by several years the 
first at the Com^die Frangaise. The same author’s Pierre le Gruel is 
omitted. It should be entered as acted on May 20, 1772, and as published, 
Amsterdam, Key, et Pans, Duchesne, 1775. P. 37, Don Ramir et Zmde is 
listed under Boissy, in collaboration with La Chazette, but the manuscript 
at the Biblioth^ue Nationale attributes it only to La Chassette (a name 
stupidly altered by some unknown person to La Chauss^e). According to 
lAris, Boissy denied that he was the author. The play should be trans- 
ferred to p." 81, if the spelling of the manuscript is followed, P 47, the 
author of Gonolm is given as Chaligny Des Plaines, and no mention is 
made of the fact that there is a manuscript of it at the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, The author*s name is there given as Chaligny de Plaine, or 
simply as Chaligny Pp 85 and 128, the Cahste of La Place’s Thidtre 
mgHis should not be regarded as the same play as the anonymous Gahste 
acted in 1750, nor is there any good reason for attributing the latter to 
Thibouville. A contemporary, Pr4ron (Ann6e Uttirawe^ 1760 (8), pp. 
169-73), speaks of them as different plays, the first by Du Boccage, the 
second probably by Mauprie, though often assigned to S^ran de la Tout. 
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P 86, there is at the Biblioth^que Nationale a complete manuscript of La 
Place’s Jeanne d^Angleterre P 89, it should be noted that ‘ Saint Peteis- 
bourg,” indicated on the title-page of Le Blanc’s Druides as the place of 
publication, is a disguise for some French town, and that the day when his 
Manoo Capac was fiist performed was June 13, as indicated by the Registres 
of the Comedie Fran^aise and Joannides, not June 12, as shown erroneously 
on the title-page Th4lamvre was probably written by Thibouville; the 
attribution to Denise Lebrun is due to one of Paul Lacroix’s many intui- 
tions. P 98, there is a nearly complete manuscript of Mauger’s CosToets 
at the Arsenal P, 124, Saurin’s Blanche et Guiscard is an adaptation, by 
no means a translation, of Thomson’s Tancredand Stgtsmunda P 128, 
Thibouville’s Narmr, so far as I have been able to deteimine, ^\as never 
published Brenner reproduces Qu4rard’s notation, “Paris, 1759, 12%” 
but, as Qu^rard entitles the play Raimr, he must be adopting a misprint 
in the Almanaoh des Spectacles and mistaking the date of performance 
given there for the date of publication. P 132, the first edition of Voltaire’s 
Mahomet was published at Brussels in 1742, the first edition of VOrphehn 
de la Chvne by Cramer at Geneva; for the latter cf L. Jordan in REL, 
XIX (1912), 638-9 

H. Cakeiitgtoi?- Laitoaster 


Richard Beer-Hofmann, Werlc und Welfbxld des BicMers, Yon 

Otto Obeeholzer: Bern, A Prancke Verlag, 1947. Pp. 

272. 

Ever since Hermann Bahr in the Eighteen-Nineties introdnced 
the concept of Jnngwien/^ it has been customary among literary 
historians to refer to Arthur Schnitzler and Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal as the two leading representatives of the group and to include 
Eichard Beer-Hofmann as one of the satellites revolving about 
these two central suns, a minor figure comparable to Peter Alten- 
berg, Eelix Salten, or Leopold Adrian. Such an attitude may have 
been justified on the basis of Beer-Hofmann^s Novellen of 1893 or 
Der Tod Georgs of 1900. It was no longer tenable after the ap- 
pearance of Der Graf von Charolais in 1904, which won for the 
dramatist the Volksschillerpreis,^^ and it certainly cannot be 
maintained today after the publication of Jaahols Tranm in 1918 
and Der junge David in 1933, Indeed, Hermann Bahr specifically 
noted in his diary on January 1, 1921, that the pillars of Jung- 
wien^^ from the very beginning were Schnitzler, Beer-Hofmann, 
and Hofmannsthal. Furthermore, HofmannsthaFs letters, pub- 
lished in recent years, clearly reveal that he looked upon Beer- 
Hofmann not as a follower but as an inspirer and literary mentor. 

Oberholzer^s book now boldly espouses the thesis that Beer- 
Hofmann was probably the central figure of Jungwien,^^ even 
though he was the least prolific of the group. Oberholzer analyzes 
in great detail the ideological content of Beer-Hofmann^s lyrics, 
tales, and dramas, and devotes less attention to the form in which 
the ideas were clothed. He accepts the traditional view that 
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Jungwien ” was the literairy expression of the mood of decadence, 
which characterized Vienna from the death of Grillparzer to the 
Nazi-catastrophe that overwhelmed this city in 1938 and that com- 
pelled Beer-Hofmann to flee for refuge to America. This traditional 
view may have to be modified. The most original contribution of 
Jnngwien may some day be seen to lie not in the mirroring of 
Decadence but in the revolt against it. That this revolt was not 
always successful does not detract from its significance. Even 
Hofmannsthal, in his early work such as Der Tor und der Tod^ 
already showed a clear perception of the dangers of Decadence 
and he repeatedly urged escape to a more active, a more responsible 
existence. It is true that he himself failed to make good this 
escape, as he confessed not only through the mask of Lord Chandos 
but also in Der Schwierige, but therein lies his tragedy. Beer- 
Hofmann, however, did find salvation from Viennese Decadence 
in a rediscovery of his Jewish heritage. He became the foremost 
singer of the Jewish Eenaissance in the German tongue. Ober- 
holzer hints at this transformation of an Austrian aesthete into a 
neo-biblical bard, but he hesitates to venture too far on this difiScult 
spiritual terrain. 

Beer-Hofmann lived in two worlds: Vienna of yesteryear and 
Judea of the pre-Christian era and of a dawning day. Oberholzer 
in his extensive study understands and, on the whole, evaluates 
correctly Beer-Hofmann^s Austrian aspects and his r61e in German 
letters. He does not see or chooses to ignore Beer-Hofmann’s 
significance as the contemporary of Theodor Herzl, the founder 
of Zionism, and of Martin Buber, the philosopher of Jewish Ee- 
birth, both of whom were his friends and spiritual allies. The 
richness of Beer-Hofmann^s personality stemmed from his being 
embedded in two complex cultures, the Danubian and the Hebraic. 
His work was a unique synthesis of both. He remained to the end 
a foe of cultural monism. On the eve of 1933, he penned his 
answer to the militant Weltanschauung which was to make him 
homeless in the city of his birth: just as it does not pay for an 
individual to live solely for himself, so too it does not pay for a 
people to live solely for its own aggrandizement. Oberholzer at- 
tempts to define Beer-Hofmann’s relation to the cosmos. He avoids 
touching on Beer-Hofmann^s relation to the burning issues of 
today, and he completely ignores Beer-Hofmann^s last period on 
American soil. 

Oberholzer’s book is, therefore, only a torso. The definitive study 
of Beer-Hofmaim and, indeed, of the entire group of Jungwien 
IS stiU to be written. It can perhaps best be written in America, 
which harbors the Nachlass of Schnitzler, Hofmannsthal, and 
Beer-Hofmann. 

Sol Liptzin 

College of the 0%ty of "New Torh 
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The Metaphysical Society: Yictonan Minds in Crisis, 1869-1880. 
By Alan Willaed Bbown. New York : Columbia University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xvm+ 372. $450. 


Readers in the lives of such great Victorians as Bagehot, Tenny- 
son, J. A. Proude, Ruskin, Huxley, Manning,-' Gladstone, and Mark 
Pattison have frequently got glimpses of a very curious discussion 
group operating in the 1870^s, dealing, with amazing nineteenth- 
century courtesy, in matters of faith and doubt, religion and 
science. Not until now has any one taken the pains to track down 
the productions of that versatile group, the Metaphysical Society, 
and to study its founding, its membership, its influence, its sig- 
nificance for today, and its final dissolution. Professor Alan Wil- 
lard Brown has undertaken this substantial and important task. 
He has received from the daughter of Lord Arthur Russell a full 
photographic recoird on microfilm of her nearly complete set of the 
Papers of the Metaphysical Society.^^ From the Bodleian Library, 
and from various helpful individuals he has received further mate- 
rial which made possible the first complete and documented study of 
one of the most fascinating and intellectually influential groups in 
late- Victorian society. We see the organization rising from the 
background of the Cambridge Apostles” ; being founded by James 
Knowles and Tennyson in 1869, growmg into a great debating 
society in which Churchmen and agnostics, theists and rationalists, 
critics and philosophers candidly argued their several positions ; then 
after giving a stimulus to such new journals as the Contemporary 
Review^ the Nineteenth Century, and Mmd, showmg its continuing 
influence in the Society for Psychical Research, the Aristotelian 
Society, and the Synthetic Society It is truly an absorbing story 
for any one interested in what the author says is his ^ true subject, 
namely, a ""faith in discourse which was the dommatmg feature of 
the intellectual life of the nineteenth century ” (p. xiv). It is im- 
portant, also, for the light it throws on Victorian journalism, intel- 
lectual ferment, and the final Victorian failure to solve the problems 
which had been so brilliantly stated and analyzed. These problems 
are not left by the author with the Victorians, but are followed by 
him into our own day, in two thoughtful final chapters. 

Considering the great number of papers to be studied (90), aua 
the great number of members of the society, the author has at- 
tempted to convey to ns the nature of the society by first describing 
a troieal meeting, based on E. H. Hutton’s “Eemimscence m 
the Ninetemfh Century (August, 1885), and then in a later chafer 
analysing carefully -what he calls “ihe crucial papers. This 
method has its advantages, and I think that, on the vrhol^ Profe^or 
Brovm succeeds in making it work. We do get a first-hand im- 
pression, for example, in Chapter 5, of the actual confiontetion of 
such “ mighty opposites ” as Huxley and Mannmg. And tlnoug - 
out the book- there is admirable exactness, thoroughness, and read- 
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ability. DifSculties first appear in Chapter 6, where the author 
begins a series of short sketches of the members of the society. 
There is unavoidable repetition. And the sketches, running through 
three consecutive chapters, ultimately fall into monotony. Yet it 
must be admitted that, even with this flaw. Professor Brownes work 
IS highly valuable as a record of a complicated intellectual event of 
the Victorian 1870^s. 

Pour Appendices include a list of the members of the society, a 
note on its minute-book, a valuable annotated list (running to 
twenty-five pages) of the Papers of the Metaphysical Society, and 
the notice of its dissolution. There is an excellent index. Pro- 
fessor Brown tells us (p. 71) that he hopes one day to undertake 
a critical edition of the society’s papers. This would indeed be a 
laudable enterprise. May one urge that, in view of the general 
excellence of the present study, he contemplate a similar work on 
the Synthetic Society^ 

Chaeles Erbdeeiok Haeeolb 

The Ohio State XJmversxty 


Making ike American M%nd. Social and Moral Ideas m the 
McQuffey Readers. By Richard D Mosibr. New York: 
King’s Crown Press. 1947. vii + 207 pp. $3.00. 

Making the American M%nd is a doctoral dissertation that never 
quite becomes a book. This is unfortunate, because both the story 
Dr. Mosier has to tell and the moral which can be drawn from his 
story are important and interesting. The story concerns the im- 
position of a ^‘^conservative” pattern of thought on the naturally 
liberal American mind through the agency of the very popular 
McGufley readers. 

The account begins with a summary of the struggle between 
Hamiltonians and Jeffersonians for control of the United States. 
In the open arena of political contest, the Jeffersonians won, and 
they and the Jacksonians, their successors, retained political power, 
except for a very few years, until the War Between the States. 
What was won on the open field was, however, lost in the judiciary 
through the constitutional interpretations of John Marshall, and, 
we are given to understand, lost in the training of the young 
through McGuffey editors’ deliberate selection of themes and 
writers within the Hamiltonian, or “ conservative ” tradition. 

This tradition includes, in Dr. Mosier’s view, the development of 
national rather than state patriotism, an alliance with religion to 
maintain respect for authority, and a resolute support of middle 
class,” presumably capitalist, morality. McGuffey’s acceptance of 
the pattern is ascribed by the author to a concern for private prop- 
erty, and ^‘^the‘ divine right of men of property to rule.” 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Mosier lacked the perspective necessary 
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to do well the job he laid out for himself. What seems to us today 
a conservative view (in Hosier’s definition on p. 74) may very well 
have been in its own day a new and liberating ideal. Thus the theme 
of America’s manifest destiny/’ which is treated by Mosier as 
conservative nationalism of the Webster type, was actually invented 
by Jacksonian radicals to provide a basis for national unity despite 
the differing economic structures of the northern and southern 
sections of the country and the sectional views of Calhoun for the 
South and Webster for the North. The phrase was first used by 
John L. O’Sullivan, editor of The Democratic Review, and it was 
picked up by the “ Young America ” Democrats of the fifties as 
well as by advocates of the Mexican War. Opposition to this war 
was not limited to “ pacifists and socialists ” There was opposition 
throughout New England and among antislavery elements in the 
country, not because of opposition to war in general, but because 
this was the South’s war, a war for the extension of slave territory.* 
These illustrations show how, with the best will in the world, some 
historical knowledge is essential. 

Despite such historical errors as these, there is enough material 
left to document the thesis that there has been an unholy alliance of 
Christianity, capitalism, conservatism, and education in the United 
States which, consciously or not, has tried to suppress one of the 
vital traditions of American life. This is a useful thing to know, 
and it points the moral of Dr. Hosier’s story : when education de- 
fends conservatism, it’s not indoctrmation. 

Joseph L. Blah 

Oolumb%a University 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Heresy of Courtly Love. By Alexahdbr J. Denomt, 
C. S. B., Ph. D. New York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, 
Inc. 1947. Pp. 92. Boston College may well be proud of the 
first of its new Candlemas Lectures on Christian Literature.’^ 
While the irreverent may smile slightly at Bather Denomy’s ex- 
planation of his reason for opening a senes of lectures on Christian 
literature with a discussion of a type of literature that was decidedly 
not Christian, no one can fail to appreciate the charming, scholarly, 
and provocative result. He shows briefly the important place of the 
ideas of Courtly Love in literary and intellectual history. He also 
gives a very competent and succinct summary of those ideas. He 
then points out that the ideas of Courtly Love were fundamentally 
at variance with the moral teachings of Christianity. None of this 
is new. Its value lies in its graceful and effective expression. 

It IS when Bather Denomy goes on to expound the hypothesis 
about the source of the ideas of Courtly Love that he has been 
developing in various articles that he enters on new ground. He 
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believes that this source can be found in the Treatise on Love of the 
Moslem philosopher Avicenna. He also explains that the dual 
nature of Andreas Capellanus’ De Amove and the contrast between 
Chretien de Troyes^ Lancelot and his Percival are the result of the 
idea of double truth found in the Moslem writer. Both these 
suggestions are interesting and provocative. Father Denomy 
demonstrates that the ideas of Avicenna on the subject of love are 
similar to those of Courtly Love, but he presents no concrete evi- 
dence of any connection between them. The works of Andreas 
and Chretien de Troyes can be satisfactorily, to this reviewer^s mind 
more satisfactorily, explained in other ways. But the subject is a 
fascinating one and new suggestions are always welcome especially 
when they are expressed with the verve and brevity that mark this 
little book. 

SIDNEY PAINTEE 

The Johns Eophtns Unwerstty 


Early Dutch librettos and plays with music in the British 
Museum, By Alpeed Lobwbnbeeg. Eeprinted from the J ournal 
of Documentation, March, 1947. London, Aslib, 1947, Pp. 30. 
The British Museum has published no counterpart to the invaluable 
Catalogue of opera librettos printed before ISOO, prepared by 0. 
G, T. Sonneck for the Library of Congress. As a specimen section of 
such a project Alfred Loewenberg has put forth a pamphlet entitled 
as above. In the introductory note the author observes the curious 
fact that Holland, a country with a great musical and theatrical 
tradition, was very nearly bypassed b^y the operatic tide, which, 
starting from Italy, swept all Europe.” There were few native 
composers, and operas of foreign, chiefly French origin pre- 
dominated. At first glance the catalogue seems to soften this 
assertion. ‘ Of 97 titles about 43 are of DutcH and 43 of French 
origin, but on closer inspection a large number of the purely 
Dutch entries prove to represent single celebrations of royal 
marriages, arrivals of kmgs, signings of peace or other events of 
state. As might be expected, the librettos of the operas of French 
origin go back chiefly to Anseaume, Chamfort, Favart, Lourdet 
de Santerre, Marmontel, Quetant, Quinault, and Sedaine. Lucile 
is attributed properly to Marmontel, who was entitled to some 
recognition also under (6) Annette en Lubin and (84) De Toets 
der Vriendschap, The arrangement in general parallels SonnecFs 
catalogue. The descriptive comments are based on painstaking 
and thorough research. It is to be hoped that this modest begm- 
ning may speed the development of a completed whole. 
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THE MEANING OF "'AT EEST"^: PEOLOGIJB TO "SIE 
THOPAS " 1884 

Whan seyd was al this myracle euery man 
As sobre was that wonder was to se 
Til that onre boost iapen to bigan 
And thanne at erst he looked vp on me 
And seyde thus. .. 

Students of Chaucer’s Prologue to " Sir Thopas ” ® have already 
become thoroughly aware of the first three lines of this passage, 
which would seem to state that the entire company of Canterbury 
Pilgrims has come under the spell of the Prioress’ account of the 
miracle of Our Lady, a solemn spell which remains unbroken until 

oure boost iapen to bigan.’^ The line which follows, " And thanne 
at erst he looked vp on me,” constitutes a puzzle, for at erst ” is 
commonly read "at first.” As a result, the reader must decide 
between two unsatisfactory interpretations : " And then, as the first 
butt for his joking, the Host looked at me,” ® or And then for the 
first time he looked at me.” ^ The first of these interpretations is 
not likely (1) because Chaucer’‘s word choice and order make it 
improbable (the Host iegan to jest, and thm he looked at Chaucer) ; 
(2) because later lines indicate that the Host was surrounded by his 

^ John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of The Canterbury Tales 
(1940), IV, 139; B®, 1881-1885. [Unless otherwise indicated, all quoted 
lines from The Canterbury Tales are from Manly and Rickert, and all 
quoted lines from Chaucer’s other works are from E. N. Robinson’s The 
Complete Works of Ceoffrey Chaucer (1933).] 

* Headed by Thomas A. Knott in his A Bit of Chaucer Mythology,” 3fF, 
vm (1910), 136-139. 

* Knott, op. cit, p. 138. 

<See the renderings of this line in the translations of The Canterbury 
Tales by MacKaye and Tatlock and J. U. Kicolson. 
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own group (with whom, naturally, he would have begun his jests) 
and had actually to call Chaucer to him ("^Approche neer and 
looke vp myrily,^^ 1888), and (3) because it becomes imme- 
diately apparent that Chaucer has been selected as the teller of the 
next tale and therefore is not the first butt for the Host’s jests but 
the last. 

The second interpretation, " And then for the first time he looked 
at me,’^ is ambiguous, for it leaves the obvious question unanswered : 
first since when? If it is taken to mean first since he decided to 
raise the party’s spirits,^’ the objections already made hold good. If 
it is taken to mean first since the beginning of the pilgrimage,” 
the translator must assume that Chaucer here evidences traits very 
different from those shown by his genial manner in the General 
Pro![pgue” (30-32). 

This puzzle can be solved if thanne at erst ” is taken to mean 

then and not sooner,’^ then — and not until then,” only then,” 
or simply then.’^ The passage can then be interpreted thus : the 
Canterbury party is solemn and quiet after the Prioress ends hex 
^^Tale”; the Host, who prefers jollity, tries to break the spell by 
jesting with the company at large; then^ having (presumably) 
made sufficient progress in his effort to set the stage for another 
story, he turns his attention to Chaucer and addresses ^^Murye 
Wordes ” ® to him. 

I shall attempt to show in this note (1) that there is dictionary 
justification for reading thanne at erst ” as then and not sooner ” 
and (2) that the rendering ^^then and not sooner,” ^^then — and 
not until then,” '^only then,” or ^Hhen” for ^Hhanne at erst” 
makes for a plausible and more logical interpretation of Chaucer’s 
text not only in this passage from the Prologue to Sir Thopas ” 
but in every instance in Chaucer in which the phrase occurs. 

Of the 43 instances in which the word ^^erst(e) ” is used by 
Chaucer, 31 show its occurrence in an isolated position, that is, 
not preceded by the preposition ^'^at(te).”® In this situation 

first ” may be the suitable reading for the word, but it is to be 
noted that authorities give a variety of meanings from which the 

® Subtitle to the Prologue to ** Sir Thopas ” " Bihoold the Murye Wordes 
of the Hoost to Chaucer ; ” Manly, Text, iv, 139. 

* John S. P. Tatlock and Arthur G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the Com- 
plete Worhs of Ceojfrey Chaucer (1927) ; 5 .t?. eret, p. 274. 
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reader or translator is to make a choice/ But when we examine 
the 12 instances in which the word ^'^erst(e) occurs as a part of 
the phrase “at(te) erst(e) [eight times as ^^than(ne) (then) 
at(te) erst(e)/^ four times as ^^now at(te) erst (e) ^^3, we find 
that Chaucer scholars and translators have adhered closely to the 
literal translation, then (now) at first/^ recognizing neither the 
latitude they permit for the word erst ” alone nor the necessity 
for a different reading. Eohmson, in the glossary to his edition of 
Chaucer's Complete Worlcs^ lists no translation for at erst/^ merely 
labelling it “ dat, phr/^ Skeat, in the glossarial index to his ed.ition 
of Chaucer's Complete WorTcs, lists for at erst only the meanings 
first and for the first time (with one notable exception which 
will be discussed below). The NED, however, in its second defi- 
nition (A 2) for ^^,erst/^ offers solid ground for an altered reading. 
The definition follows* “ Aisoh in advb. phrases. Now (then) at 
erst: now (then) and not sooner, cf. Ger. erst dann/^ {Erst dami 
has the meaning of only then or then — and not until then,’^ 
implying connotatively that the preceding action is not necessarily 
complete.) 

Thus, according to the NED definition, the line And thanne at 
erst he looked vp on me in the Prologue to Sir Thopas would 
mean And then (and not sooner) he (our Host) looked at me.’’ 
The Host had by his jesting dispelled much of the sobriety resulting 
from the Prioress’ Tale,” and then he looked to Chaucer as the 
teller of the next tale. 

Let us now see whether the other 11 occurrences of Than(ne) 
(now) at(te) erst(e) ” bear out this readmg. 

In the Second Nun’s Tale,” quoted by NED as an illustration of 
the definition given above, occurs the line: And thanne at erst 
thus to him sayde sche ” (G 151), an exact parallel to the line from 
the Prologue to Sir Thopas ” in so far as the phrase in question is 
concerned. Cecilia demands that Valerian take an oath not to 

The New English DieUonary (m) lists eight major variations in mean- 
ing for erst," ranging from “ first in time or serial order through " not 
long ago ” and a little while since.” Eohinson, in the glossary to his 
edition of Ohaucer^s Complete Works, defines “erst^* as ‘‘first, at first; 
before.” Walter W. Skeat, in his Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language (Oxford. 1888), defines “erst” as “soonest, first,” and in the 
glossarial index to his edition of The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Oxford- 1894) as “first, at first; before; aforetime,” 
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Four further occurrences of the phrase “ at(te) erst(e) ” serre 
also to illustrate the logic of such translation : 

(1) In the “ Clerk’s Tale,” Walter has cast off Griselda and has 
announced that he is bringing a younger -woman to court to be his 
bride. His subjects, pitying Griselda, object; but Walter brings the 
girl before them. 

For which, the peple ran to seen the sighte 
Of hire array so richely biseye 
And thanne at erst amonges hem they seye 
That Walter was no fool. . . . 

(E, Cl, 983-986.) 

The people see the maiden, And then (and not until then) do 
they say among themselves that Walter was no fool/’ 

(2) In The House of Fame (511-517) Chancer says, 

And listeneth of my drem to lere. 

For now at erste shul ye here 
So sely an avisyon, 

That Isaye, ne Scipion, 

Ne king Nabugodonosor, 

Pharoo, Turnus, ne Eleanor, 

Ne mette snch a drem as this’ 

Listen to my dream . . for now (only now) shall you hear . . 

(3) In ^^The Legend of Good Women” (2106-2108), Theseus 
tells Ariadne : 


. if I hadde knyf or spere, 

I wolde it laten out, and theron swere, 

For thanne at erst I wot ye wole me leve, ' 

If I had knife or spear, I would . . . swear on it, for then (and not 
until then) I know . . 

(4) After an introductory passage in The Romaurd of the Rose^ 
Chancer writes (7171-7172) : 

But now at erst I wole bigynne 
To expowne you the pith withynne — 

But now (and not sooner, only now) I will begin . , . 

That the phrase “ at erst ” is close to our modem “ at last ” is 
apparent m some of -the quotations already cited [notably E, CL, 
983-986, -which conld be read quite logically "And then at last 
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among themselves they said that Walter was no fool; G 264, which 
could be read But now at last in truth our dwelling is, HP 612, 
which could be read For now at last you shall hear,^^ and EE 7171, 
But now at last (or finally) I will begin This reading of “ at 
last for at erst may be justified in some instances, particularly 
in a free translation, on three major counts: (1) the etymology of 
the Germanic word “ersV^ (2) a translation of ^^at erst^’ as “at 
last^^ by Skeat, and (3) five occurrences of “at last^^ in place of 
“ at erst in manuscript variants. 

“Erst,” even without a preceding preposition, can carry the 
meaning “last.” According to Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, con- 
cepts of the first and the last {primum and demum) have so merged 
that “ erst ” can be valid for both.® Erst jetz version ichs is trans- 
lated by the Grimms as nunc demum intelhgo^ which may be ren- 
dered into English as “ Now at last I understand.” ® 

Skeat, in his glossarial index, after giving the customary trans- 
lation of “ erst ” as “ first ” and “ at first ” and after translating 
the phrase “ at erst ” as “ first ” or “ for the first time,” with the 
six references noted above, makes one specific exception : referring 
to the line “ For thou art wrooth, ye, now at erst I see ” {Troilus 
and Criseyde, i, 842), he defines “ at erst” as “ at last.” Neither 
with his definition nor in his notes to any of the lines listed in con- 
nection with “at erst” does Skeat explain the opposed meanings; 
nor does he tell why “ at last ” is selected as the translation for “ at 
erst” in one line and not in other lines which it would seem to 
suit equally well. 

That the readmg “ at last ” occurred in Chaucer^s time (or in the 
time of his scribes) is shown by five textual variants in the Chaucer 
manuscripts : 

(1) In one of the lines already quoted from the “ Second Nun^s 

® da ater begnffe des anfangs und endes sich misehen, ende sowol das 
obere als untere ist, ort den anfang und die apitze bedeutet, laufen aucb 
primum und demum in einander, und unser erst kann fur beide gelten. 
nSlhere bestimmungen treten nocb durcb das verbum Oder durcb. andere 
partikeln zu, die eben so oft gesetzt werden, als auch wegf alien, bisweillen 
bleibt der sinn zweifelbaft oder mebrdeutig.” [Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, 
Deutsches Wbrterluoh (Leipzig: 1862), m, 990-991.] 

•Among numerous meanings for demum, Harper^s A 'Neut Latin Dio- 
Uonary (New York: 1907) lists "not till, now at length, at last, finally; 
not till then, just precisely, only.” 
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Tale And thanne at erst thus to him sayde sche at erst ” 
appears in the Harley 1758 manuscript as at J^e last 

(2) In the same line, exactly the same variation occurs in the 
Glasgow manuscnpt.^^ 

(3) Again in the same line, the phrase appears in the Harley 
7333 manuscript as at lest/'’ LesV^ according to the NED^ 
IS an obsolete form of last/^) 

(4) In a second quotation from the Second Nun’s Tale,” ^^But 
now at erst m trouthe oure dwelling is,” at erst ” appears in the 
Glasgow manuscript as the eminently more logical at ]>e last.” 

(5) In the fourth line of the Prologue to ^^Sii Thopas,” the 
Phillipps 8136 manuscript has the phrase at last ” for at erst.” 

It would seem, then, that a reconsideration of the translation of 
the phrase ‘'Hhan(ne) (now) at(te) erst(e) ” is in order for each 
of the 12 occasions m which it occurs in Chaucer’s works. One 
literal and logical translation, which has dictionary and etymo- 
logical support, IS then (now) and not sooner,” which may be 
varied to read ^^then (now) — and not until then (now),’^ ^‘only 
then (now),” or ^Hhen (now),” without altermg the essential mean- 
ing, A further and freer translation, with support in etymology, 
from Skeat, and m textual variants — at last ” — ^may be considered 
in specific instances. 

In connection with the Sir Thopas ” prologue, the altered trans- 
lation clears an ambiguily that has been perpetuated by Knott, 
Tatlock and MacKaye, Skeat, Eobmson, Nicolson, and others. If 
the fourth line, And thanne at erst he looked vp on me,^^ is ren- 
dered as And then (and not until then) did he look at me,” it 
becomes clear (with the context) that the Host has begun his joking 
and has dispelled at least a great part of the sobriety resulting from 
the Prioress’ ^^Tale” before he addresses his merry words to 
Chaucer, who is thereby selected as the teller of the next tale. 

Joseph P, Eoppolo 

Tul<ine Xlnivers^ty 


Manly, Text, vni, 19. 


vux, 29. 
vn, 182. 
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THE EEIGNED ILLNESS IN CHAUCEE^S TROILUS AND 

GRI8EYDE 

The brilliant scene at the house of Deiphebns in Chancer^s 
Troilus and Criseyde ^ is one of the anthor^s principal additions to 
the story told by Boccaccio in II Filostrato, In it, Pandarus, 
through the use of a set of cunning stratagems, brings about the 
first interview between the lovers. This meeting culminates m 
their first embrace, and is a significant step in the progress of the 
love affair towards its consummation. It marks Criseyde^s out- 
right acceptance of Troilus as her servant in love,^ and above all, 
it introduces the bedside decor which is to figure so largely later. 

Much of the success of Pandarus’ design depends on Troilus^ 
feigned illness. On the suggestion of his friend, Troilus pretends 
» to have a fever, and goes to bed in his brother's house. Not only 
does this stratagem serve to hide from the world his actual love- 
sickness, but it also makes a private mterview with Criseyde pos- 
sible, and justifiable to the others. Since Troilus is unable to ]om 
the company, Criseyde must come to him to solicit his aid in her 
supposed plight. Her companions, Deiphebus and Helen, having 
left the sick man’s room to discuss matters of state elsewhere, 
Criseyde finds herself alone with Troilus and Pandarus, and is 
promptly brought around to the business of love. 

Scholarship has produced no promising suggestions concerning 
the origin of this scene, and it is usually considered to be wholly 
Chaucer’s invention,^ It is interesting, therefore, to note that there 
is a rough but striking parallel to the feigned illness motif of this 
episode in the violent and tragic Biblical story of Amnon and 
Tamar {II Samuel 13: 1-20). The Vulgate version {Liler 11 
Regum) ^ up to the rape of Tamar, runs as follows: 

Factum est autem post haec, ut Absalom filii Payid sororem speciosissimam, 
vocabulo Tbamar, adamaret Amnon filius David, et deperiret earn valde, ita 
ut propter amorem eius aegrotaret: quia cum esset virgo, difficile ei vide- 


^ R. R, Root, ed., The Book of Troilus md Criseyde hy Ceoffrey Chmcer, 
Princeton, 1945, ji- 1541-ili. 231 
* Idem, nr. 159 ff. 

®See F K. Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Boston, 1933, note to Troilus and Cnseyde, n. 1394-1757, p. 933; Root, 
op* cit, xxix. 
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batur ut quippiam inhoneste ageret cum ea. Erat autem Amnon amicus, 
nomine Jonadab, filius Semaa fratns David, vir prudens valde Qui dixit 
ad eum. Quare sic attenuans macie fill regis per singulos dies? cur non 
indicas mibi’ Dixitque ei Amnon Thamar sororem fratns mei Absalom 
amo. Cm respondit Jonadab: Cuba super leetum tuum, et languorem 
Simula . cumque venerit pater tuus ut visitet te, die ei : Veniat, oro, Tbamar 
soror mea, ut det mihi cibum, et faciat pulmentum ut comedam de manu 
eius Accubuit itaque Amnon, et quasi aegrotare coepit* cumque venisset 
rex ad visitandum eum, ait Amnon ad regem* Veniat, obsecro, Thamar 
soror mea, ut faciat in oculis meis duas sorbitiunculas, et cibum capiam de 
manu eius. Misit ergo David ad Thamar domum, dicens Veni m domum 
Amnon fratns tui, et fac ei pulmentum. Venitque Thamar in domum 
Amnon fratns sui ille autem jaeebat quae tollens farinam commiscuit: 
et liquefaciens, in oculis eius coxit sorbitiunculas. Tollensque quod coxerat, 
effudit, et posuit eoiam eo, et noiuit comedere. dixitque Amnon: Ejicite 
universes a me. Cumque ejecissent omnes, dixit Amnon ad Thamar Infer 
cibum in conclave, ut vescar de manu tua. Tulit ergo Thamar sorbitiun- 
culas, quas fecerat, et intulit ad Amnon fratrem suum in conclave Cumque 
obtulisset ei cibum, apprehendit earn, et ait Veni, cuba mecum soror mea. 
Quae respondit ei Noli f rater mi, noli opprimere me, neque enim hoc fas 
est in Israel: noli facere stultitiam bane Noluit autem aequiescere 

precibus eius, sed praevalens viribus oppi essit earn, et cubavit cum ea. 

Although the conclusions of the two stories are somewhat dif- 
ferent m spirit, and the family relationships of the characters do 
not correspond, the circumstances which lead to the stratagem are 
highly similar, and suggest the possibility that Chaucer found in 
the bare Biblical narrative a suggestion for his admirable and com- 
plicated scene. 

Aside from those in the Latin and French Bibles, medieval 
versions of the story are not numerous. It does appear/ however, 
in Peter Comestor^s Eistoria 8cholastica/‘ with minor variations 
from the Vulgate, and in Flavius Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities. 
The Latin translation of the latter,® commonly ascribed to Eufinus 
but probably written in the sixth century through the agency of 
Cassiodorus, was quite popular during the middle ages,® and was 

* J. P. Migne, ed,, Patrologia LaUm, 221 vols., Pans, 1844-65, cxcvm, 
1334-1335. 

® Flavh losepM Anttqmtatum ludaicarum Lxlri XX. The story appears 
in vn. viii, pp. 196-197 of the Basle edition of 1524, from which I quote. 
According to Emil Schtirer, A History of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Jems Christ, 1st div , 2 vols., New York, 1891, i, 102, this is the best of the 
old Latin texts of Josephus’ Opera. 

^See Leslie W. Jones, '‘The Influence of Cassiodorus on Mediaeval 
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used by Comestor himself. No single version contains pertinent 
elements which are exclusive to itself, but the Latin Josephus is 
the most interesting, since several details in it appear in a form 
more circumstantial than that of the others. 

That Chaucer used the Vulgate from tune to time is fairly 
certain.^ His knowledge of Josephus has not been investigated, 
though the historian stands on the first pillar m Chaucer^s Souse 
of Fame . 

Alderfirst, loo, ther I sigh 
Upon a piler stonde on high, 

The Ebrayk Josephus, the olde. 

That of Jewes gestes tolde ; 

And he bar on his shuldres hye 
The fame up of the Jewerye 
And by him stoden other sevene, 

Wise and worthy for to nevene, 

To helpen him here up the charge, 

Hyt was so hevy and so large. 

And for they writen of batayles. 

As wel as other olde mervayles . . . (1429-1442) 

It is possible, of course, that Josephus was known to Chaucer 
only by reputation.® On the other hand, the remarkable pro- 
minence given him here may mdicate actual reading acquaintance 
with his works, though possibly not with Antiquities, The Jewish 
War of Josephus, which also existed in Latin translation, could 
alone, for instance, have produced Chaucer^s comments. 

In tile following analysis I shall quote those passages from 
Josephus which appear to be closer than the Vulgate to Chaucer. 
Comestor^s borrowmgs from Josephus here do not involve the im- 
portant details. His version is shorter and generally less satis- 
factory than that of the Vulgate. 

Culture,” Speculum 20 (1945), 441; Scburer, op, cit , i, 99. A list of mss., 
some of wbich contain the Antiquitates, will be found in the preface to 
Josephus’ De ludaeorum Tetustate sive Oontru Aptonemf ed. 0. Boysen, 
Vienna, 1898. 

See Grace W. Landrum, Chaucer’s Use of the Vulgate,” PMLA 39 
(1924), 75-100. 

® Cf. John Gower, Oonfessio Amaniis, xv, 2140 ff., where Josephus is listed 
among ‘^The ferste ... of Enditours,/ Of old Cronique; ” and a less 
fanciful list in the proemium of Godfrey of Viterbo’s Pmtheon, ed. Higne, 
op, oit,^ csKcvni, 878. 
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In the events which lead to the stratagem, there are several strik- 
ing similarities between Chaucer and the Bible story : 

1. The basic group of characters is the same. There are the 
lover (Troilus. Amnon), his trusted friend (Pandarus Jona- 
dab),® the beautiful woman (Criseyde: Tamar), and the innocent 
visitors (Deiphebus, Helen: David). 

2. In each story the lover is the king^s son, and is so desperately 
in love that he becomes ill. At the same time, he is unable to do 
anything to help himself and his suffering causes a marked change 
in his appearance. On this point Josephus is more detailed than 
Comestor or the Vulgate. Whereas the latter mention Amnon^s 
illness in a word or two, Josephus has crudeli percussus vulnere 
carpebaiur, Dumque eius corpus interion languore tahesceret, et 
%am colorem maci^s permutaret. . . . 

3. In both stories the friend notices the lover’s change of ap- 
pearance, comes in upon him, and asks the cause of his illness. The 
lover confides in him. Here again Josephus is fuller than the 
others,^® Jonadab even venturing to suggest that his friend is m 
the toils of love: dicelatque arlitrari se haec ilium amons occa- 
sione perferre. In Chaucer’s narrative there are two versions of 
this interview. The first, told in the third person, says nothmg 
of Pandarus’ knowledge of the cause of Troilus’ state, although it 
is implied by Pandarus’ deliberate mistakes that he does not 
believe the trouble to lie in political or religious matters. In Pan- 
darus’ subsequent account to Criseyde,^® if we can take it literaEy, 
he has already overheard the hero’s love-complaint before the inter- 
view. Here he again makes a deliberate mistake, but one based 
on a clear suspicion of the truth. 

4. The friend in both stories is characterized by his intellectual 

® In some of the early editions of the Latin Josephus he is called Jonathe 
or Jonathan, following the original Greek 

Comestor adds to Jonadab’s question Quasi diceret : qm dehes sue- 
cedere regi m regmim, but this consideration does not appear m the inter- 
view between Troilus and Pandarus. 

Troilus and Criseyde^ Ji, 457 ff. 

'^^Idem, n. 653 ff.: ^ JSan now thus soone Grekes maad yow leeneff Or 
hastow som remors of conscience,/ And art now falls in som devoemun 
. , . V 

Idem, n. 504 ff. ^ 

^*Id€m, n. 546: ^ It someth nat that lone doth yow longe^ 
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powers, la the Valgate he is v%r prudens valde^ but in Josephus he 
comes closer to Pandarus: vir . . . sapiens, et intellectu mmis 
acutus. 

It will be obvious to the reader that most of the details men- 
tioned above came to Chaucer from Boccaccio and are recognizable 
aspects of the courtly-love romance. But the similarity between 
the stories is such, that if Chaucer had known the Amnon and 
Tamar story it may have become associated in his mind with that 
of Troilus and Cnseyde. On the strength of this association, then, 
he may have added to his narrative the stratagem of feigned ill- 
ness which appears in the Bible tale but not in Boccaccio. In both 
the Bible and Chaucer, the friend advises the lover to pretend to 
be ill and to go to bed. In Josephus^ version is added an explicit 
promise of relief : quod si jieret, primretur citius a languore. 

The privacy and consideration accorded to ill persons are heavily 
insisted upon by Chaucer in the scene, and they appear likewise in 
the Bible. In the Vulgate version, Amnon thus prevails upon 
his visitmg father to send Tamar to him, then, taking control of 
the situation, he simply sends everyone away. In Josephus there is 
more of an element of deception. He has his servants keep everyone 
away from the house, more clearly capitalizing on his feigned ill- 
ness : ut quasi quiete facta dormiret There may be a reminiscence 
of this in Pandarus’ admonition: 

‘ alle folk, for goddes love, I preye, 

Stynteth right here, and softely yow pleye,’ (n, 1728 f.) 

and in Troilus’ behavior after the love-scene : 

And of Eleyne and hym he wolde feyn 

Delivered hen, and seyde that hym leste 

To slepe, and after tales have reste. (ni 222 jff.) 

If Chaucer was indeed indebted to some version of the Amnon 
and Tamar story for this scene, it would be diflSeult to overestimate 
the skill of his adaptation, for there are psychological and causal 
threads binding it securely to the rest of the poem. In particular, 
there is an anticipation of the feigned illness motif in Troilus’ be- 
havior as described in Book I : 

And fro this forth tho refte hym love his slepe, 

And made his mete his foo, and ek his sorwe 
Gan mnltiplie, that, whoso tok kepe, 
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It shewed in his hewe, on eve and morwe; 

Therfor title he ^an him for to borwe 
Of other siknesse, lest men of hym wende. 

That the hote fir of love hym brende . . (i 4841?.) 

This detail does not appear in Boccaecio, where, indeed, Troilo 
uses the opposite type of concealment.^® Later, when Pandarus 
suggests the trick with every appearance of its being his own idea,^® 
Troilus realistically replies 

'iwis, thow nedeles 

Conseilest me, that siklich I me feyne, 

For I am sik in ernest, douteles, . . . ^ (n. 1527 ff ) 

Thus Chaucer combines the elements of secrecy and real illness^ 
which have been stressed throughout the poem, with the demands of 
the stratagem itsej^f, by this combination making the latter seem 
all the more natural and indigenous. 

In terms of movement, however, the scene is easily the most 
complicated in Chaucer’s poems In it he must keep continually 
in mind at least four different points of view. The reader and 
Pandarus know all. To Deiphebus’ guests it must appear that 
Criseyde sees Troilus in the company of Deiphebus and Helen. 
The latter, however, do not know how long Criseyde has been in the 
room, and they suspect none of the trickery. Finally, there is the 
viewpoint of the heroine herself, with the ambiguous mixture of 
knowledge and innocence so characteristic of her. The sum of 
these produces a scene that would rival a detective story in its 
complicated manipulation of the comings and goings of characters. 

Chaucer needed a scene in which to bring the lovers closer to- 
gether. Although it also makes a brilliant contribution to the 
characterization of Pandarus, one wonders whether, had Chaucer 
relied on his unaided imagination, he would have adopted a solu- 
tion so involved and difficult as this. It is perhaps more likely that 
he received a hint from some outside source, and, recognizing its 
aptness, set about to solve the problems of adaptation magnificently. 

Chaeles MusoATi35?-n 

TJvdvers^ty of Calif oniha 

The Ftlostrato of Gfiovanni Boccaccio, ed. and trans E. G-riffin and 
A. B Myrick, Philadelphia, 1929, Part i, st. 47- Come che egli reouo- 
pmse molto/ Oem rtso infinto e eon. parlar sinoero, “mth feigned smile,” 
etc 

Troihis and Criseyde, n. 1511-1512. 
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EAPB AND WOMAN^S SOVEREIGNTY IN THE 
WIFJH OF BATHES TALE 

Of the close analogues to the Wife of Bath's Tale^ none makes 
rape the fundamental cause for setting the riddle, ^^what do 
women most desire ? This marks off Chaucer’s version from the 
others including Gower’s Tale of Florent?- Again such examples 
of rape in Medieval story as appear ^ seem too far from the story 
represented by the Wife's Tale and its analogues to offer a satis- 
factory explanation for Chaucer’s use of rape as the motivation for 
setting the riddle. These facts would suggest that Chaucer may 
himself have originated this change and that his reasons for so 
doing may be found only in the artistic purposes of the Tale itself. 

How brilliantly Chaucer has constructed the Tale has been 
pointed out. Very obvious as compared with the analogues is, for 
example, the structural improvement in Chaucer’s delaying both 
the solution to the riddle and the demand for marriage by the 
loathly lady. Of more importance, Professor Coffman ^ and Pro- 
fessor Schlauch ^ have shown that Chaucer made use both of courtly 
love and of anti-feminist literature m constructing the tale. There 
could hardly be more contrasting materials, and yet both scholars 
have demonstrated that Chaucer’s use of these materials in the tale 
served to tighten its structure. Chaucer’s use of the rape motif, as 
this paper hopes to show, is a still further indication of the struc- 
tural perfection of the Wife of Bath's Tale* 

^ Tlie standard works on the sources and analogues remain G. H. Mayna- 
dier’s The Wife of Bath’s Tale (London, 1901) and Miss Laura Sumner’s 
introduction to her edition of The Weddynge of Sir Oawen and Dame 
Ragnell (Smitb College Studies in Modern Languages, v. No. 4, 1924). 
For the materials see Bartlett J Whiting, "The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” 
Sources and Analogues of Ghaucei^s Ganterlury Tales (Chicago, 1941). 

®For example, stories of the demon lover (the inoubm alluded to by 
the Wife of Bath in her fling at the friar) ; stories such as those featured 
in the ballad. The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter (Mayndier, 
op* cit, lllff.) ; a type of the French pastoral; classical stones of rape 
as in the Legend of Good Women* 

* Q. R Coffman, " Chaucer and Courtly Love Once More — ^The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale,” Speculum, xx (1945), 43-48. 

* Margaret Schlauch, "The Marital Dilemma in the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale,” FMLA uxi (1946), 416-430. Both these studies are indispensable 
for a proper understanding of the Tale; no purpose would be served here in 
summarizing their findings 
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In the Wife’s Tale, the hero commits rape, is sentenced to death 
by the existing law of the land, is saved by the Queen who then 
sets the riddle to the knight: *^what do women most desire 
Curionsly Chaucer’s version involves the setting of the riddle by 
one who has befriended the knight. On the surface, this would 
appear to be a weakening of an already vague motivation : actually 
when properly understood it reveals the basic •framework of 
Chaucer’s tale. 

We must first enquire as to the status of the raped woman: 
peasant or lady? We cannot hope to find the answer to that in 
any of the various rape-motifs, but Chaucer’s lines themselves 
suggest that it is a peasant woman : the mayde ” is walking alone 
by the river when she is attacked. Because of the rape a great 

clamour ” and pursute ” is made unto Kyng Arthour ” This 
IS not a description of a nobleman’s protest over the rape of his 
daughter, but the angry outcry of outraged villagers (an angry pur- 
suit IS common in the pastoral). The natural supposition, then, 
would be that it was a peasant girl who was raped. This is reinforced 
if we ask the question as to why the Queen protected the guilty 
knight; it is only if we assume that no lady of noble birth was 
involved that we can possibly explain such conduct. If a noble 
lady had been attacked the Queen’s conduct would have been most 
outrageous: clearly she was not motivated by the desire to avenge 
an affront : in that case she would simply have allowed the law of 
the land to exact the extreme penalty. 

Only if a peasant girl is involved may the Queen’s action be 
explained, and explained, it seems to me, m an entirely satisfactory 
manner. What m fact the Queen does is to claim the knight as 
under the jurisdiction of her court — ^the Court of Love. She ap- 
peals, figuratively, to the cloth. By the ^^statut” of Arthur’s 
realm, the young man had committed a crime, punishable by death. 
In the law of the Courts of Love he had committed at the most an 
indiscretion. Andreas Capellanus makes this point clear in the 
Chapter, De Amore Rusticorum.^ He advises against any love 
affairs with peasant girls, but suggests that if a young man is over- 

® Professor Coffman (p. 46) has suggested the applicability of this 
chapter, he does not consider it to have any very great significance It 
might he pointed out that my study of the Wife of Bath’s Tale in the 
light of the traditions of courtly love was not suggested hy Professor 
Coffman’s article hut was made separately. 
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come 'by attraction, he had best be brutally abrupt and where 
persuasion fails hare recourse to rape : 

Si vero et illanim te feminarum amor forte attraxerit, eas plunbns 
laudibus efferre memento, et, si locum inveneris opportunum, non dijfferas 
assumere, quod petebas et violento potiri amplexu, Vix enim ipsarum in 
tantum exterius poteris mitigare rigorem, quod quietos fateantur se 
tibi concessuras , amplexus vel optata patiantur te habere solatia, nisi 
modieae saltern coactioms medela praecedat ipsarum oppoituna pudoris 

He concludes with the warning that this is not intended as an 
encouragement to such affairs with peasant girls; but simply that 
the courtly gentleman may know the proper doctrine : 

Haec autem dicimus non quasi rusticanarum mulierum tibi svadere volentes 
amorem, sed ut, si minus provide ad illas provoceris amandum, brevi 
possis doctrina cognoscere, quis tibi sit processus haj)endus ® 

Here must be the explanation for the Queen^s action she is pro-* 
tecting — as a great lady of Love — a young knight from a law 
which IS not applicable to him if he is of her court. She appeals 
to the higher law of the God of Love ! 

But the Queen points out to the knight Thou standest yet . . . 
in swich array that of thy lyf yet hastow no suretee.^^ Rape — even 
of a peasant girl — ^is not praiseworthy: It is behavior which, 
though excusable, is a violation of the courtly principle of measured 
A problem, in fact, remains . is the conduct of the knight actually 
excusable or is it perhaps symptomatic of a deep-seated failure to 
understand the basic principle of Courtly Love, the sovereignty of 
women? Was he fully aware of the doctrine ” in raping the girl? 
Was he making the proper distinction between lady and animal? 
This is Chaucer’s subtle motivation for the setting of the riddle, 
the purpose of which is to ascertain if the young man understood 
that women were sovereign. The Court of Love to be convoked in 
a year would consider his answer. 

Of course, the knight does not himself find the right answer; 
it is supplied to him by the loathly lady. He technically satisfies 
the Court of Love; in actuality the problem of his inner conviction 

^Andrae Oapellam regU Wrancorum de Amore^ libri tres, edited by 
Amadeo Pages (Castellou de la Plana, 1930), 120. 

''Cp. Legend of Good Women^ 165-166; Booh of the Dmhess, 881-882. 
Of. G. Pard, Le Roman de la Rose et la Boolastique Comtoise, Ottawa, 
1941, 141-144. 
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IS still Tinsettled. That is why in the logic of the Wife’s exemplum 
the setting of the dilemma by the loathly lady becomes necessary; 
when the knight asks her to make the choice — ^when he admits 
from within himself the sovereignty of women— then and only then 
IS he truly blessed — and the lady is revealed in all her charms. 
With logical precision the Wife of Bath demonstrates her funda- 
mental thesis, her thesis and ironically the thesis of courtly love: 
women are sovereign. ITot only has Chaucer interwoven in the 
story the diverse threads of traditional anti-feminist literature, 
and of the literature of courtly love, but he has made a logical 
sequence of the two patched-together stories of the riddle and the 
dilemma; in Chaucer’s story both become aspects of one funda- 
mental test, that of the lover’s true understanding of the necessity 
of obedience to woman. The Wife of Bath could well have affixed 
the Q. E. D. 


Princeton Unwerstty 


Bernaed P. Huppb 


THE WIFE OP BATH’S HAT 

Professor J. M. Manly asserts (The Wife of Bath) still wore 
the eoverchief, or kerchief, which had not been ^ m style ^ since the 
middle of the century.” ^ This conclusion, based ^ upon specific 
illustrations of heavy head-dress,”® is questionable since these 
particular illustrations portray fifteenth century fashions. 

Moreover, there is evidence showing that kerchiefs were in style 
well past the middle of the fourteenth century,^ — ^a point of little 
importance since, in all probability, the Wife’s eoverchief was not 
a kerchief at all. In describing her head-dress Chaucer exclaims, 

I dorste swere they weyeden ten pound,” ® and kerchiefs, all evi- 
dence suggests, were not that heavy. It is true that the words, 

^ John Matthews Manly, Some Neuo Light on Chaucer ^ pp. 230-31. 

3Sr. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer ^ p. 764. 

® F. W. Fairholt, Costume in England, 1, figs- 125, 129, 130, 151. 

* Cf. Iris Brooke, English Costume of the Late Middle Ages, pp 17-28, 
passim; Fairholt, op. Fig. 83, p, 108; Margaret Rule, Details and 
Accessories of Historical Costumes from the 14th through the 18th 
Centuries, vol. 1, Plate X, Fig. 50; Plate xiv. Fig. 73; Plate xvn. Pigs. 89, 
90, 91; Plate xvm. Fig. 92. 

® Chaucer, General Prologue, 1, 454. 
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coverchief and kerchief; were usually synonymous ; hut in this case; 
the broader definition; head-dresS; or hat,® is more applicable 

Furthermore; neither the coverchiefs that on a Sonday weren 
upon hir heed ^ nor the hat which she wore on the pilgrimage 
was to be fashionable until Anne of Bohemia was crowned Queen 
of England in 1382. ^^Anne brought with her a variety of pre-. 
viously unknown ideas regarding clothes; the most important being 
the gigantic and ornate head~dresses; which were worn throughout 
the following century; increasing in size as the century advanced ® 
Not until after Anne^s arrival in England were head-dresses 
popular which; even allowing for exaggeration on the part of 
Chaucer; could have been described as weighing ten pounds or as 
brood as a bokeler or a targe.^^ ® 

The Wife of Bath was not thirty-five or more years out of style; 
she waS; rather; very much in style in her choice of hats 

Dale E. Weetlind 

State UmDeraxty of Iowa 


AN UNPUBLISHED LBTTBE OF JOHANN ADOLF 
SCHLEGEL 

Letters of German literary men belonging to the generation of 
Lessing have long been rare and difficult to obtain; even in Europe. 
The recent discovery of such a letter in America is therefore a most 
unusual event. It was purchased not long ago in New York from 
the Argosy Book StoreS; is written on the four sides of a large 
folded quarto sheet; and is from the pen of Johann Adolf Schlegel; 
the father of the famous romanticists; August Wilhelm and Fried- 
rich. As lately as 1934 it was not known to Dr. Wilhelm FrelS; who 
failed to mention it in his Deutsche Dichterhandschnften von 
1400 his 1900. A search in the available reference works and in the 

*J. A. H. Murray, 'New English Dictionary, nc, Part n, Comm-Czech, 
p. 1106. 

^ Chaucer, op. dt., 1, 465. 

^ Brooke, op dt., p, 28 ; cf. Henry Shaw, Dresses and Decorations of the 
Middle Ages, vol. 1, Introduction; Dion Clayton Calthrop, English Costume, 
p. 136. 

* Chaucer, op. oit., 1, 471. 
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Jahresienchte has furnished no clue which would indicate previous 
publication. 

The following data are necessary for a better understanding of 
the letter. Its writer, Johann Adolf, one of thirteen children of 
Johann Pnedrich Schlegel, was born in September, 1721, m 
Meissen. The most famous of his brothers was Johann Elias, and 
less well known were Johann Heinrich and Johann August. The 
last-named, who is mentioned in our letter, died in 1776, about two 
years after the date of the letter, as pastor in Eehburg, in Hannover. 
In 1741 Johann Adolf was sent to Leipzig to study theology. There 
he met Gellert, then already famous, who was at first cold to h im 
but whose warm friendship he soon won. Through the influence 
of K. C. Gartner, Schlegel Joined the staff of the so-called Bremer 
Beytrage and was thus brought into close contact with J. A. 
Cramer, who was destined to become the first biographer of Gellert 
(1774). Schlegel continued contributmg to the Beytrage until 
1748, three years after leaving Leipzig. He lived for a while in the 
late forties with Cramer, when the latter was pastor in Orellwitz. 
In 1751 Schlegel held a theological position m Pforta, and it was 
there that he married the daughter of the mathematician Hubsch. 
As pastor in Zerbst (1754) his eloquence made him famous and led 
to his call to the pastorate of the Marktkirche in the city of Han- 
nover, where he remained from 1759 until his death. Prior to 
going to Hannover he had turned down a professorship of theology 
in Gottingen. In 1775 he’ became Consistorialrath and was 
later showered with other high positions and honors. During his 
last years he wrote hymns on the model of Gellert’s. He died on 
September 16, 1793. The Johann Adolf Schlegels had ten children, 
eight sons and two daughters. Pour sons died before their father, 
but Karl August Moritz (born 1756), Johann Karl Purchtegott 
(born 1758), two daughters who both married (born between 1739 
and 1766), August Wilhelm (bom 1767), and Karl Wilhelm Pried- 
rich (born 1772), the last two being the famous romanticists, sur- 
vived him. Most of this information is to be found in the article 
on Johann Adolf in the Allgemeine Deutsche BiograpMe, sxxi, 
385 ff. 

Some information is also necessary concerning the addressee, 
whom it is not diflBcult to identify with the help of the many hints 
given in our letter. She is Chnstiane Karoline Schlegel n3e Lucius, 
the Babet/^ and Demoiselle Lucius of GellerPs letters. The 
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daughter of Karl Priednch Lucius, Kahinettsregistrator iu 
Dresden, she was born m that city on December 7, 1739. Prom 
1760 until 1769, the year of Gellert’s death, she corresponded zeal- 
ously and elegantly with him This correspondence was fully pub- 
lished by P. A. Ebert m 1823. On October 6, 1774, just three 
weeks before our letter was written, she married Pastor Gottlieb 
Schlegel in Burgwerben near Weissenfels As Johann Adolf con- 
jectures in our letter, his own and Gottlieb^s grandfathers were 
brothers, so that he and Gottlieb were distantly related Gottlieb 
died m 1813 in his eighty-second year, whereupon his wife returned 
to Dresden, where she died m 1833.^ 

The few other references of the letter which require elucidation 
will be taken up in footnotes. The text of the letter itself is as 
follows. 

Wertbeste Cousme, 

Erlauben Sie mir immer, dafi icb Sie so nenne, gesetzt dais dieser Name 
auf die Art der Veiwandtschaft, in welche ich mit Ibnen zn kommen die 
Ehre gehabt, nicht ganz passend seyn sollte. Ich mag ihn dock lieber hSren, 
als die obersachsische Prau Muhme und die niedersaclisische Frau Base — 
Warum es uberhaupt em Verwandtschaftsname seyn mussen? — ^Nem, das 
zu fragen, sind Sie zu gutig, und ea ist, Ihrem Briefe nach, Ihnen gewiB 
nicht ganz gleichgultig, mit einem Manne, den Ihr seliger Freund bruderlich 
liebte,® in eine etwas nHhere Verbindung gesetzt worden zu seyn. Ich aber 
habe liber die neue Verwandtschaft eine viel zu groise Freude, als dai ich 
nicht gleich Gebrauch davon machen sollte. — ^Doch wenn das whre; woher 
denn die spate Antwort erst am 27 October auf einen Brief vom 12 Sep- 
tember, und zwar auf einen Brief solchen® Inhalts? Wenn man sich 
ernstlich freut, pflegt man so saumselig nicht zu seyn — ^Alles, liebste 
Cousine, sehr wahr. Aber was kann ich dafur, daS ich diesen Brief erst am 
16 October erhalten habe’ In der That bin ich auf Herrn Reichen* uber 
eine Zauderey, die ihm sonst nicht gewohnlich ist, besonders dieSmal sehr 
unwilhg. Er hat mich eines doppelten Vergnugens beraubt; des Vergnugens, 
Ihnen und Ihrem Herrn Gemahle noch vor dem Antritte des neuen Standes 
meinen und meines ganzen Hauses herzlichen Antheil daran zu bezeugen, 
und das Vergnugen, an dem feyerlichen Tage Ihrer Verbindung in Gedanken 


^Cf A. H.B., XIX, 352, For the year of her death of. A.D. B., xxxi, 
372. Of. also Goedeke, Orundriss, v, 389 

® Gellert is meant. 

® The word ** solchen is underscored 

* Philipp Erasmus Reich (1717-1787), a famous Leipzig book dealer, who 
was in close touch with almost every noted German author of his day He 
was managing partner of the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, which pub- 
lished works of Gellert, Goethe, Lavater, Wieland, and many others. 
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bey Hmen gewesen zu seyn, und ihn hier mit meinen Preunden zu feyern. Da 
ich, dessen entbehren inussen so 'will ic3i wenigstens eilen, dafi icli nun mcbt 
micb verspate, Sie an dem Orte Ihres neuen Aufentbalts zu bewillkonmaen. 
Hire Ehe, liebste Madam Sehlegeln ( aucli nut diesem Namen Sie nennen zu 
konnen, ist mir sclimeicbelliaft Wer hat so gar wenig Eigenliebe, so gar 
wenig Selbstheit, wenn ich diefi Wort wagen darf, dajS er gegen den Hamen, 
den er fuhret, ganz gleichgultig seyn sollte? Aber nun^ da auch Sie ihn 
fuhren, klmgt er mir doppelt angenehm ) Ihre Ehe, liebste Madam Schle- 
geln musse auf alle Weise gesegnet seyn, so glucklich, so*reich an Freuden, 
als siehs erwarten laSt, wo Verstand und Herz, erne grundliche Denkungsart 
und eine fromme Zufriedenheit mit den Wegen der Vorsehung alien Be- 
gegnissen des Lebens eine weit reizendere Parbe geben Denn so angenehm 
es ist, stets heitre und frohliche Tage zu genieJSen ; sie allein sind noch nicht 
genug. Unser eigentliches Gluck muS^ uns dock Gemuthsruhe und gegen- 
seitige Liebe geben j und beides wird Ihnen nicht fehlen konnen. Dafur 
burgen alle Blatter Ihres Briefweehsels mit dem seligen Gellert, und schon 
aus dieaem wurde iQh sicher wissen, daB Sie Ihr Herz an keinen andren, 
als einen wurdigen Gemahl gegeben haben konnen, wenn ich auch nicht 
dureh meinen rehburgischen Bruder so viel Gutes von ihm gehSrt hatte. 
Vermuthlich ist er em Abkommling des seL Inspektors Schlegel in Wald- 
heim, und unsre GroBvater werden Bruder seyn In derselben Gegend, wo 
der Ort Ihres neuen Aufentbalts sich befindet, bin ich nicht unbekannt. 
Auch das erweckt mir Vergnugen, und kbmmt meiner Einbildungskraft zu 
Statten, daB ich mich leichter in Gedanken dahin versetzen kann. In 
WeiBenfels selbst habe ich Anverwandte gehabt, und in meiner Jugend 
zweymal etliche Wochen vergnugt daselbst zugebracht. Ich habe auch 
anderthalb Jahre, die mir immer unvergeBlich bleiben werden, bey meinem 
Cramer zu Crollwitz, das unter die weiBenfelsische Inspection gehort, alle 
Freuden der Preundsehaft genossen, und ich imd Cramer haben gleichfalls 
an Herrn Pastor Kuhn in Spergau,® das nach Merseburg zu liegt, einen sehr 
redlichen Freund gehabt. Auch Ihnen will ich in Ihrer Pflege einen f reund- 
schaftlichen Umgang herzlich wunschen, da die Freuden des Landlebens 
durch nichts so sehr, als durch eine zartliche Ehe und einen freundschaft* 
lichen Umgang verstarkt und gehoben werden konnen. Mir dunkt es, daB 
ich Burgwerben damals oft nennen gehSrt habe. 

Ihre Briefe, theuerste Freundin, linden, wie ich mir versprochen habe, 
und habe versprechen mussen, allgemeinen Beyfall, und mem altester Sohn ® 
schreibt mir von Gottingen aus, daB er auch da nichts, als liberall Ihr Lob 
here. — ^Aber so haben Sie die Auswahl dabey nicht selbst getroffen, wie ich 
mir’s aus Ihrem Briefe des vorigen Jahres vorgestellet? Zwar ich hatte 
mich huten sollen, dessen zu gedenken, da ich ihn zu beantworten unter- 
lassen. Doch tragen in der That die gellertischen Scripturen, um welche 
Herr Eeich so gewaltig trieb und mahnte, allein die Schuld daran, und ich 


® Probably the father (or brother) of Karl Gottlob Kuhn { 1754-1840) > 
a noted physician, who also came from Spergau. 

® Possibly Karl August Moritz (born 1756) is meant 
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hoife deswegen von Ihnen urn so viel leicliter Verzeihung, da diese Un- 
hoflichkeit nicht aus meiner Naehlassigkeit, der ich am ersten selbst das 
Urtheil spreclien wurde, sondern bloiS aus dem Eifer liergeruhret, dem 
Geschaffte, das mir unser seliger gememscbafthcher Fieund auferleget, 
nach alien meinen Kraften Genuge zu tbun. Seit icli indessen die Papiere 
mit meinen Anmerkungen in der letzten Fastenzeit an Herrn Mag. Heyern 
abgeliefert, babe icb von allem nicbts weiter gebort, als bis nun die 
Sammlung im Drucke erscbienen ist Meine daruber gescbnebnen Papiere 
smd an mich unterwegens. Ibre Briefe werden nun aucb wobl wieder in 
Ibren Handen seyn. Und wie sollte icb nocb weiter auf ein eignes und 
alsbaldiges Verbrennen der gellertischen Briefe dringen, da Sie in der 
Notbwendigkeit, wegen der Zukunft Vorsicbt dabey zu gebrauchen, mit mir 
so einstimmig denken, und die MaaBregeln, die Sie treffen wollen, eben so 
sicber sind, als mein Vorschlag, der, wie icb selbst wobl erkannte, als icb 
ibn that, fiir das Andenken, oder vielmebr fur die Scbatzung unsers sel. 
Gellerts gegen alles, was mit der Zeit seinem Eubme nachtbeilig werden 
konnte, ein Opfer forderte, das Ibrem freimdscbaftlioben Herzen zu viel 
kosten wurde’ 

Empfeblen Sie micb der Freundscbaft Ibres Herrn Gemabls, und fabren 
aucb Sie fort, micb derselben zu wurdigen- Eben darum bitten aucb meine 
Frau, meine Sobne, meine Tdcbter, die sicbs beide sebr angelegen seyn 
lassen, Ibnen nacbzueifern. Vorzuglicb bat die alteste, wie das naturlicb 
ist, da sie einige Jabre voraus bat, und in ibrem sechzebnten Jabre stebt, 
vontzt keinen angelegentlicbern Wunscb, als wie sie die Kunst, scbone 
Briefe zu sebreiben, Ibnen mit der Zeit ablernen moge, und beiden kann 
icb das Zeugnifi geben, dafi Ibre Briefe fleifiig in ibren Handen sind, und 
von Ibnen mit eben so viel Vergniigen, als Eifer, studiert werden. Leben “Sie 
wobl, tbeuerste Freundin, mit Ibrem Scblegel, allerzeit so wobl, als es 
Ibnen beiden von Herzen wiinscbt 

Ibr 

ergebenster Vetter und Diener, 

Hannover Jobann Adolf Scblegel 

den 27 October 

1774. 

Und obsebon Herr Beicb Ibren Brief so lange liegen lassen, muJi icb die 
Bestellung des meinigen ibm wieder auftragen, weil icb nicbt gewifi bin, 
ob icb in Absiebt auf den Ort die Addresse recbt macben mbcbte. 

Edwin H. Zetdbl 

Xlnwersity of Oinoiwmti 


^Gottlieb Leberecbt Heyer had also collaborated with Scblegel in pub- 
lishing Gellert’s Moralische Yorleaunge^ 2 vols , Leipzig, 1770. The present 
reference is to their publication of Gellert’s letters, undertaken at Gellert's 
request, as our letter tells us; the letters appeared separately in three 
volumes (Leipzig, 1774), and in the same year and place also as volumes 
3-10 of Gellert^s kc^mtUohe Sohnftm, 
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A NIETZSCHE EPISODE IN THOMAS MANN'S 
^DOKTOE PAUSTXJS' 

Thomas Mann, who is well versed in Enedrich Nietzsche's life 
and writings, has drawn on the latter's experiences for an incident 
of considerable importance in his novel Dohton Faustus, Das 
Leien des deutschen Tonsetzers Adrian LeverJcuhn, erzahlt von 
emem Freunde?- 

The incident, as narrated at some length by Mann, may be 
summed np as follows: On his arrival in Leipzig Adrian Lever- 
kuhn, a young student, engages a man to show him the important 
sights of the city. When he is finally asked to take Adrian to a 
good mn for a meal, the waggish guide, having received his pay, 
conducts the unsuspecting lad to a brothel where he is confronted 
by unaccustomed sights. Adrian conceals his emotions, steps to an 
open piano, strikes two or three chords while standing, and escapes 
into the street after he has been gently and fleetmgly caressed by a 
little brunette 

There need be no doubt as to Mann's source for this rather strik- 
ing episode, since he has indicated it himself in an article entitled 

Nietzsches Philosophic im Lichte unserer Erfahrung.” Here 
Mann refers to a statement by Nietzsche's friend and follow-student 
Paul Deussen who later became a distinguished Sanskrit scholar. 
Nietzsche's story, as narrated by him to Deussen, is retold as 
follows by Mann: 

Der junge Mann [Nietzsche] hatte allein einen Ausflug nacli Koln gemacht 
und dort emen Dienstmann engagiert, damit er ihin die Sehenswurdigkeiten 
der Stadt zeige. Das geht den ganzen Nachmittag, und schliefilich, gegen 
Abend, fordert Nietzsche seinen Fuhrer auf, ihm ein ' empfehlenswertes 
Restaurant zu zeigen. Der Kerl aber . . . fuhrt ihn in em Freudenhaus. 
Der Jiingling, rein wie ein Madchen, ganz (xeist, ganz Oelehrsamkeit, ganz 
fromme Scheu, sieht sich, so sagt er, pldtzlich umgeben von einem halben 
Dutzend Erscheinungen in Flitter und Gaze, die ihn erwartungsvoll ansehen. 
Zwischen ihnen hmdurch geht der junge Musiker, Philolog und Schopen- 
hauer-Verehrer instinktiv auf ein Klavier zu, das er im Hmtergrunde des 
teuflischen Salons gewahrt, und worin er (das sind seine Worte) "'das 
einzige scelenhaf te Wesen in der Gesellschaft " erblickt, und schlagt einige 


^ Thomas Mann, Dohtor Faustus, Stockholm, Bermann-Fischer, 1947, pp. 
2201 
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Akkorde an Das lost seinen Bann, seine Erstarrung, mid er gewinnt das 
Ereie, er vermag zu fliehen.® 

Here Mann has faithfully reproduced the outward facts as told 
by Deussen and chronicled by the Nietzsche biographer Helmut 
Walther Brann.^ This episode, however, is not merely an unusual 
anecdote, for it assumes tragic importance in the life of Adrian 
Leverkuhn and: in Nietzsehe^s life as viewed by Mann. Of Nie- 
tzsche, Mann says: 

Ein Jakr also, nachdem er aus jenem Kolner Hause gefloken, kekrt er, okne 
diabolische Fuhrung diesmal, an emen solchen Ort zuruck und zieht sick — 
einige sagen absicktlick, als Selbstbestrafung — ^zu, was sein Leben zerrtit- 
ten, aber auek ungeheuer steigern — ^ja, wovon auck teils glucklicke, teils 
fatale Eeizwirknngen auf eine ganze Epocke ausgeken sollen * 

How does Adrian Leverkuhn^s subsequent experience compare 
with this one of Nietzsche? When after a search Adrian finally 
finds the brunette whom he calls Esmeralda, the biunette who had 
gently embraced him, she warns him of her diseased body, for she 
had but recently been discharged from a hospital. Here, just as 
Mann purports to be the case with Nietzsche, there is a fixation 
which lures the young man back and induces infection and ruin. 
Mann writes of Adrianas impulsion to return to the girl: 

Und, gutiger Himmel, war es nickt Liebe anck, oder was war es, welcke 
Vergessenkeit, welcker Wille zum gottversuckenden Wagnis, welcker Trieb, 
die Strafe in die Sunde einzubezieken, endlick. welckes tief gekeimste 
Verlangen nack damoniscker Empfangnis, nach einer tdtlick entfesselnden 
ckymiscken Veranderung seiner Natur wirkte dakin, daJS der Gewarnte die 
Wamung versckmakte und auf dem Besitz dieses Eleisckes bestand? ® 

According to Mann, both Adrian Leverkuhn and Nietzsche, the 
victims of a similar experience, become luetically infected and end 
in insanity. 

Mann writes that Nietzsche was not altogether aware of the 
.impression which his first visit to the brothel had made on him: 

® Tkomas Mann, Nietzsckes Pkilosopkie im Lickte unserer Erfakrung,” 
D^e Neue Bundsohau, Acktes Heft, Herbst 1947, pp, 362 f. 

® Helmut W. Brann, Nietzsche und die Frauen, Leipzig, Meiner, 1931, 

p- 16. 

*• Op, cit,, p. 363. 

® Dohtor Faustus, p. 239. 
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Es war aber nicbt mebr und nicbt weniger, als was die Psycbologen ein 
“Trauma” nennen, eine Erschutterung, deren wacbsende, die Phantasie 
nie wieder loslassende Nacbwirkung von der Empfanglichkeit des Heiligen 
fur die Sunde zeugt.® 

He then cites a poem from Zarathustra, written twenty years later, 
whose eroticism reflects the impact of this episode. Here Mann 
seems to have drawn on the followmg passage from Bxann who 
refers to the same personages m Zarathustra with an explanation 
much like that given by Mann : 

Die AnUpathie, die der junge Metzscbe so offensicbtlich den kolniseben 
Venusdienerinnen entgegenbrachte, wundelte sich allmablicb infolge des 
Ausbleibens jeder ernst zu nebmenden gescbleebtlicben Befriedigungsmoglich- 
keit tn erne Art angstUcJier Sympathie um, bis diese Bordellmadcbeii 
scblieSlicb zu dem verfubreriseben Bilde der pracbtvollen Wustendamen, 
der Dudus und Suleikas Modell steben muBten. . . 

Mannas reference to the element of Selbstbestrafung in 
Adrian Leverkuhn^s and Hietzsche’s return to the brothel is par- 
alleled by Brann^s statement: 

AuJzerdem aber schemt N^etsssche » , , d%e Infektwn — aus inneren Subne- 
grunden — hewu&t herheigefuhrt zu halm. Erne solcbe Haltung liefie sicb 
obne weiteres aus seiner besonderen Seelenlage erklaren; es entsprache 
seinem geistigen Stolze, auf diese Weise fur das Vergehen gegen seine 
eigene etbische Hdbe Selbstjustiz geiibt zu baben.® 

It is significant for both Adrian Leverkiihn and Nietzsche that 
their long malady caused excruciatmg suffering and periods of 
depression but that it also seemed to stimulate unusual mental and 
creative processes. Both were revolutionary in their ideas which 
found expression respectively in music and in philosophy. 

A few external parallels might be added. Both men studied at 
the University of Leipzig, both lived lonely lives; neither one of 
them married. Neither gained wide recognition at a time when 
such recognition might have served as a heightened stimulus to 
achievement. Nietzsche and Adrian Leverkuhn both died on the 
same day of the month, August 25, at the age of fifty-five, after 
each had been demented for about a decade. Both were cared for 
by their mothers after insanity had set in. 

*Op. dt, p. 362. 

’ Brann, op. cit., p. 139, 

p. 208. 
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It should not be overlooked that with artistic imagination Mann, 
the novelist, developed the episode which was but briefly narrated 
by Deussen, and whose significance in the life of Nietzsche was 
carefully examined by Brann. Brann’s conclusions, with which 
Mann is m general accord, seem to have been amplified by the 
latter in the character of Adrian Leverkuhn in DoJctor Faustus, 

John C. Blankenagel 

'Wesleyan University 


THE SUFFOCATION OF THE MOTHEE 

When Lear leaves the house of Goneril, thinking to find refuge 
with Began, he arrives at Gloucester’s castle on t^he way. There he 
finds Began and her husband, who have determinedly left home to 
avoid providing for him, and who have put his messenger in the 
stocks. Lear then cries out against his physical symptoms, which 
have been brought on by his emotional state : 

0, bow tbis motber swells up toward my heart! 

Hysterica passio, down, tbou climbing sorrow, 

Tby element’s below.^ 

Editors usually comment little more on this passage than to say 
that the mother is a disease which is associated with a feeling of 
strangulation. Since Elizabethan physicians considered that there 
was no malady of the female system to be compared to this, either 
for varietie, or for strangenesse of accidents,” ^ it may be interesting 
to examine the nature and causes of this ailment, 

iv, 56*58. "Mother,” obviously, is another name for the womb, 
matrix, or uterus. 

® Edward Jordan, A brief e discourse of a disease called the suffocation of 
the mother. Written vppon occasion which hath beene of late taken there'by, 
to suspect possession of an euil spirit^ or some such like supematurall 
power. Wherin is declared that d%uers strange actions and passions of the 
body of man, which in the common opinion, are imputed to the Diuell, haue 
their true naturall causes, and do accompanie this disease, London, 1603, 
foL This work was dedicated to the president and fellows of the 
College of Physicians, the dedication being dated March 2, 1602, and signed 
by Jorden as a colleague. In the year 1665, there were 28,709 deaths in 
liondon, exclusive of those which were due to the plague. Of these, 2,036 
were the result of "Convulsion and Mother”; see A. Wolf, A History of 
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Besides the English name of the mother, or the swffocation of the 
mother, the disease goes under several other names: Passio 
Hysterica, Suffocaho, Praefocatio, Strangulatus uteri, Oaducus 
matricis, etc. The malady is not called “ suffocation ” because of 
the strangulation of the womb, but because the most common symp- 
tom IS that of choking.® The explanation given by Dr. John 
Sadler, of Norwich, is that the uterus is retracted 

Rewards the Diaphragme and stomacke, which presseth and crusheth np 
the same, that the instrumental! cause of respiration the midriffe is suffo- 
cated, which consenting with the braine causeth the Animall facultie the 
efficient cause of respiration also to be intercepted , whereby the body being 
refrigerated, and the actions depraved, she falls to the ground, as one being 
dead,* 

Dr. Edward Jorden, a fellow of the College of Physicians, calls this 
the rising of the Mother,’^ and states that the condition may be 
labeled morhus in situ, since the compression of the diaphragm re- 
sults m difficult breathing.® A fit of this nature may last for two 
or three days, and thus it is that there were laws enacted to 
prevent the burial of any woman subject to this disease until she 
had been dead for three days.® Also, there may be some diflSiculty 
in diagnosis, because the disease sometimes resembles apoplexy and 
sometimes epilepsy. It differs from apoplexy, however, in that there 
IS no shrieking or loss of feeling, and from epilepsy in that there 
is no foaming at the mouth, and the eyes are not wrested.” ^ 
Besides these symptoms of chokmg and a violent convulsion or 
paroxysm, many other manifestations are often noted. Sometimes 
the patient will make strange animal sounds in the throat : 

Croaking of Frogges, hissing of Snakes, crowing of Cockes, barking of 
Dogges, garring of Crowes.® 

At other times the patient will have laughing, singing, or weeping 
spells, often accompanied by hiccoughs. Jorden continues that 

Science, Technology, end Philosophy in the 16th & XI th Gentunes, London, 
1935, pp. 589-591. 

« Jorden, op. ett, fol. 5, See John Sadler, The Sick Womans priuate 
Lookimg-^glasse, London, 1636, p 61. 

* Sadler, ihid., pp. 61-62, 

» Jorden, op. cit,, fol. 7n Sadler, op. cit,, p. 68. 

« Ibid., fol. 10; Sadler, op. ett, p. 62. « Jorden, op. cit, fol. 2. 
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these manifestations are frequently so terrifying that some physi- 
cians, even, 

are oftentimes deceyued, imagining such manifolde straunge accidents . . . 
to proceed from some metaphysicall power, when in deed . . . they are 
meerely natural ® 

Jorden is most explicit in this matter, since the title of his work 
states that the'book was written particularly to counteract a ten- 
dency to blame the disease upon possession by an evil spirit. This 
latter conception, indeed, is maintamed in the Declaration, where 
Harsnet gives an account of a man who believed himself to have had 
this disease from the deviL^° 

Palpitation of the heart ^^or Arteries is another symptom of 
the suffocation of the mother: 

It is chiefly to bee perceyued where the Arteries are great & neare the skin 
as vnder the left nbbes towards the backe, and in the necke: as you may 
obserue in Maides that haue the greene sicknesse, by the shaking and 
quiuering of their ruffes, if they sit close to their neckes where sometimes 
through the dilatation of the Arterie there anseth a tumour as bigge as 
ones fist.’-^ 

In fact, there is no symptom of any disease connected with the 
principal functions of the body, either animall, vitall, or naturall,^^ 
which may not be observed in this malady, because 

of the communitie and consent which this part hath with the braine, heart, 
and liuer, the prineipall seates of these three functions; and the easie 
passage which it hath vnto them by the Vaines, Arteries, and Nerues.^® 

A modern physician would recognize these remarks to apply to 
what is now simply called hysteria, especially the fact that the 
disease may have a variety of manifestations. Until late in the 
nineteenth century, it was thought that hysteria was confined to 
females, and was caused by the uterus moving to various sections of 
the body. 

There is not much agreement among the physicians as to the 


•Ibid. 

Harsnet, Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, 1603, p 263; 
noted in Kittredge, Biwteen Plays of Shakespeare, 1946, note to ir. iv. 56-58. 
Jorden, op. dt., fol. 9^, 

« Ibid., foL 
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caused of the suffocation of the mother. Dr. Jorden writes that 
there may be internal causes, such as unhealthy conditions in the 
spint, the blood, the humors, the excrement, etc.; or there may 
be external causes, such as improper meat and drink, lack of sleep, 
annoying smells and noises, too much riding or swimnaing, the 
bites of venomous beasts, or perturbations of the mind.^® Jorden^s 
references to laughing and -weeping spells as symptoms and to 
perturbations of the mind as causes^ -would lead lis to believe that 
he may have recognized many of the manifestations of the disease 
to be psychosomatic in origin. Dr. Sadler, on the other hand, lists 
five possible causes of the suffocation of the mother, as follows: 
corruption and retention of the ova, dryness of the uterus, sup- 
pression of the menstrual flow, abortion, or difldcult child-birth.^^ 

It may be wondered what all of this has to do with Lear, since 
his anatomy is obviously deficient for such a disease. Apparently a 
male who presented chokmg as a nervous symptom was, by analogy, 
said to be suffering from the same disease. We have already noted 
the ease of the man with demoniac possession who stated that he 
had had an attack of the suffocation of the mother while he was 
in France. At that time a Scottish physician, then resident in 
Pans, explained this man^s ailment as being due to 

a wind in the hottome of the belly, and proceeding with a great swelling, 
canseth a very painfull collicke in the stomack, and an extrauordinary 
giddines in the head.^® 

The Scottish doctor named the symptom Tertiginem capitis, or 
fainting. He seems to have been an ancestor of the modern phy- 
sician who gives the Latin equivalent of a symptom and feels that 
he has made a proper diagnosis. 

GabeoiiL Camden 

The Hice Institute 


fols. 18-^-23. 

Sadler, op, c^t,, pp 66-67, 

^®Harsnet, loc cit Lear may well have a recurrence of his symptoms 
just before he dies, when he says, "Pray you, undo this button.** (v. iii. 
309.) 
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HENEY VAUGHAN’S CONVEESION: A EECENT tiEW 

The most recent view of Henry Vaughan’s religious conversion 
demonstrates that ^^The Authors Preface’^ (1654) to the re-issue 
of Silex Sanhllans (1655) deserves more careful attention than 
it has yet received. In his Henry Vaughan A Life and Interpre- 
tation Dr. P. E. Hutchinson argues that the poet’s conversion was 
complete by 1650. Dr. Hutchinson’s argument overlooks the signi- 
ficance of the preface of 1654^ and this oversight leads him to 
lodge^ unintentionally, an indictment on the poet that is as severe 
as it IS unjust. 

His chapter on the conversion opens with a quotation from The 
World,” and his comments on this and four other poems "in the 
first issue of Silex Scintillans^^ (1650) introduce this assertion: 

The author of Silex ScinUllans was a changed man, and this change is of 
the highest importance in the consideration of him as poet. Unlike the 
miscellaneous collections of Poems and Olor Iscanus, Silex ScinUllans, from 
the first poem ^Regeneration* to the last, is profoundly religious and 
mystical, not only in phrase but in temper ; it is as purely religious as The 
Temple, We need to ask what has given this new direction to his thoughts 
and caused him to produce poems so immediately different, in tone and sub- 
ject and achievement, from anything he had written before.^ 

This is a clear statement that Vaughan’s spiritual development 
was complete in 1650 and that his attitude then was entirely 
different from that which had produced Poems and Olor Iscanus. 
But it is impossible to reconcile this opinion with the fact that the 
secular poem "To Sir William D'avenant, upon his Oondibert^^^ 
(in Olor Iscanus) cannot have been written earlier than 1650. It 
seems necessary therefore merely to mention that Dr. Hutchinson’s 
examination, throughout the remainder of the chapter, of the causes 
of the "new direction” does much more to disprove than to 
establish his view. 

Since the author himself is convinced that Vaughan’s conversion 
had reached fulfillment by 1650, he falls quite naturally into an 
old error of supposing that it was the poet’s new religious principles 
that delayed publication of Olor Iscanus: 

Rage 09. 

2 WorJcs of Senrp Yai^ighan, ed. L. 0. Martin (Oxford, 1914), i, 64-65. 
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The postponement of the publication of Olor Iscanus for about three 
years and a half after the dedication was written [on 17 of Decemh, 
1647 ”] IS almost certainly to be explained by the change of mind with 
which Vaughan had come to view his secular verse after he had turned his 
attention to writing almost [sto] exclusively sacred verse ® 

Lately printed evidence on this problem then forces Dr. Hutchinson 
into a rather painful explanation of the editorial procedure in the 
publishing of this work in 1651 : ^ 

It would appear probable that Powell overcame Vaughan’s reluctance so far 
as to allow him to make a selection from his work in verse and prose and be 
responsible for the publication No one but Vaughan can have given him 
access to his manuscripts, and probably there was some discussion between 
Vaughan and his editor as to what should be included in the volume of 
1661 As a proof of his new-found religious ardour, Vaughan must seek to 
reduce any sense of inconsistency between the tone of Olor Iscanus and that 
of Silece Scintillans already published in the previous year This might be 
best effected by describing the poems on the title-page as ‘ Formerly written ’ 
and ' Published by a Friend,’ which, together with the preface, would reduce 
the author’s responsibility for publishing his secular verse.* 

If on the face of it this looks only a little like compromising the 
poet’s character, we miss the full implication of the author’s argu- 
ment. Here we must consider in some detail ^^The Authors 
Preface” of 1654, from which Dr. Hutchinson quotes in his 
discussion of the conversion. 

Early in that preface Vaughan vehemently denounces the idle 
ioohs ” and vitious verse ” of his time and declares that 

To continue (after years of discretion) in this vanity, is an inexcusable 
desertion of pious sobriety* and to persist so to the end, is a wilful 
despising of Grods sacred ewhortations, by a constant, sensual volutation or 
wallowing in impure thoughts and scurrilous conceits, which both defile 
their Authors, and as many more, as they are communicated to.® 

Later comes this: 

And here, because I would prevent a just censure by my free confession^ 
I must remember, that I my self have for many years together, languished 
of this very sickness *, and it is no long time since I have recovered But 
(blessed be God for it») I have by his saving assistance suppresfe my 


®Page 73. 

*Page 77. 

^WorkSy ed. Martin, li, 389. 
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greatest follies ^ and those which escaped from me, are (I think) as in- 
noxious, as most of that vein use to be, besides, they are interlined with 
many yiituous, and some pious mixtures. What I speak of them, is truth, 
but let no man mistake it for an extenuation of faults, as if I intended an 
Apology for them, or my self, who am conscious of so much guilt in both, 
as can never be expiated without special sorrows, and that cleansing and 
pretious effusion of my Almighty Redeemer* and if the world will be so 
charitable, as to grant my request, I do here most humbly and earnestly 
beg that none wotlld read them.® 

The first two statements in this paragraph have already received 
due attention, but the rest of it has not. Taken as a whole, the 
paragraph is unmistakably an outright renunciation of his secular 
verse then published, and avowedly m spite of the fact that it 
contained nothing reprehensible by conventional standards and 
even had much that was edifying. And in tljis same document 
Vaughan clearly explains his attitude. Further on, he states his 
conviction that the ^^evil disease of profane and lewd writing 
requires an antidote which able writers can provide by concerning 
themselves exclusively with sacred subjects: 

The suppression of this pleasing and prevailing eml, lies not altogether in 
the power of the Magistrate ^ for it will flie abroad in Manuscripts, when it 
fails of entertainment at the press The true remedy lies wholly in their 
bosoms, who are the gifted persons, by a wise exchange of vam and mtious 
subjects, for divine Themes and GelesUal praise. The performance is easie, 
and were it the most difficult in the world, the reward is so glorious, that it 
infinitely transcends it, for they that turn many to righteousness, shall 
shme like the stars for ever and ever: . , . 

This, I submit, is a clear statement that the true function of writers 
is evangelical and that it is their moral responsibility to consider 
secular writing as inimical to Christianity. 

Vaughan then pcints to ^^Mr. George Herbert^ whose holy life 
and verse gained many pious Converts/^ but, says Vaughan, " After 
him followed diverse , — Sed non passihm cequis : they had more of 
fashion, then forced He turns thus upon these writers whose 
offense consisted, not in a choice of vitious subjects, but in their 
failure to approximate Herberts true piety: 


®ZHd, p. 390. 
^ XUd,, p. 391. 
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Hence sprang those wide, those weak, and lean conceptions, which in the 
most inclinable Reader will scarce give any nourishment or help to devotion*, 
for not flowing from a true, practick piety, it was impossible they should 
effect those things abroad, which they never had acquaintance with at 
home, being onely the productions of a common spirit, and the obvious 
ebullitions of that light humor, which takes the pen in hand, out of no 
other consideration, then to be seen in print ® 

He insists that 

It is true indeed, that to give up our thoughts to pious Themes and Con- 
templations (if it be done for pieties sake) is a great step towards per- 
fection; because it will refine, and dispose to devotion and sanctitiy^® 

And then comes this commitment: 

To effect this in some measure, I have begged leave to communicate this 
my poor Talent to the Church, under the protection and conduct of her 
glorious Mead who (if he will vouchsafe to own it, and go along with it) 
can make it as useful now in the puhlich, as it hath been to me in private}*^ 

Under careful examination, then, ^^The Authors Preface of 
1654 turns out to be not only an emphatic denunciation of the 

idle hool's^^ and vitious verse^^ of the time, but also (1) a 
fervent plea that all responsible writers combat this evil by devoting 
their talents exclusively to pious subjects, (2) a plain commitment 
that the author is mahnng himself a suitable example, and (3) a 
solemn condemnation of all his secular verse as expressions of his 
previous unregeneracy. Dr. Hutchinson’s view does not allow 
this preface to sigmfy any important development in Vaughan’s 
religious feeling after 1650. Hence, in his description of the 
editorial arrangement for the publication of Olor Iscanus in 1651 
he unwittingly places Vaughan in the role of a thoroughgoing 
hypocrite conniving in a scheme to promote the benefits of his 
duplicity. 

B. L. 

LovMvma State University 


s p. 391. "Ibid., p. 392. 

•Ibid., pp. 391-392. 
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COWLEY AND EVEYLN^S EALENDABIUM HORTENSE 

Sucli well known Cowley scholars as Gough, Loiseau, Tilley and 
Nethercot^ have long since set down the facts of the friendship 
shared by the diarist John Evelyn and the poet Abraham Cowley. 
The two men were, in their outlooks on life, admirably suited to 
be close companions, and by their mutual interest in gardening 
were drawn into a special intimacy, particularly during the years 
just after the Eestoration when Cowley, who had retired to Barn 
Elms, plied his horticulturist friend with questions on gardening, 
planted seeds Evelyn had given him, and even transcribed for his 
own guidance the whole of the uncorrected manuscript of Bvelyn^s 
Kalendarium Eortense: or. The Gardener^ s ^Almanac sometime 
before the author had prepared it for the press. 

So pleased was Evelyn at the interest his friend had manifested 
in the garden book that he decided to dedicate the Kalendar to 
Cowley and prior to publication addressed the dedication to Cowley 
in the form of a letter. The retired poet, flattered by the compli- 
ment, replied by addressing ^ To J. Evelyn, Esq.^ in a letter dated 
August 16, 1666, the now famous essay ^The Garden.^ Evelyn 
published the dedication and the reply together in the 1666 edition 
of the Kalendar, 

The one peculiar aspect of this exchange of courtesies is that, 
although the friendship of the two men antedates by years the 
publication of the 1664 fijrst edition of the Kalendar, Evelyn did 
not address a dedication to Cowley until the 1666 second edition 
wherein he begins his dedicatory epistle with words revealmg 
clearly the deliberateness of his act: ^ Sir, This Second Edxtwn of 
my Eortulan Kalmdar is due to you. . . J 

Scholars have been silent on the point and may perhaps never 
work out a complete explanation for Evelyn^s action, yet certain 
plausible conjjectures warrant examination, and some new light is 
shed on the problem by the third of ^ Three Unpublished Letters 

^ See A B. Gough, Ahraham Oowley, The Essays and Other Prose Writ- 
i/ngs (Oxford, 1915), pp. 340-41; Jean Loiseau, Abraham CovAey sa me, son 
cmvre (Paris, 1931), pp 164, 658; A. Tilley, rev., ed. Cowley^ a Essays (Cam- 
bridge, 1923), p. 126; A. H. l^ethercot, Abraham Cowley i The Muse^s 
Mimmbal (London, 1931), pp. 237-39, 261. 
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of Abraham Cowley ^ printed in Modern Language Notes in 1939,® 
Professor Howard Vincent, the editor of the letters, describes the 
third one as embodying ^ a most graceful and friendly acknowledg- 
ment of the dedication to him [Cowley] of Evelyn^s second edition 
of Kalendanum Eortense/ ® Actually, however, the date of the 
letter (March 7, 1663/4), its contents, and Evelyn^s superscription 
on the verso all point to the fact that Cowley is^here thanbng 
Evelyn for his dedication of the first edition and that hence Evelyn 
must have dedicated to Cowley both the first and second editions 
of his Kalendar. 

The first edition of the Kalendar does not exist in a separate 
volume as the second and some of the later editions do. It was 
printed with Pomona as appendices to Evelyn^s much longer work, 
Sylva, commissioned by the Eoyal Society. In the entry to his 
diary dated Eebruary 16, 1663/4, Evelyn states: ^I presented my 
^Sylva^ to the Society.^ On March B, 1663/4, he notes: ^Went 
to London to distribute some of my books among friends.^ Five 
days later, on March 7, 1663/4, Cowley, writing from ^ London,^ 
pens his letter of thanks to Evelyn. On the verso of the Cowley 
letter Evelyn wrote, before carefully numbering it and filing it 
away : ^ From Mr : Cowley 7*^ March 1663/4 upon my Dedication 
of my Calendaria 55.’ In the body of the letter itself Cowley alludes 
to the fact that the Kalendar is only one part of the complete 
volume : 

Sr, 

As I have long had many obligations to you for very great civilities, soe 
I find them now increased beyond the reach of my thanks by the present 
you have bin pleased to make mee of y* most excellent and usefull Book, 
and more especially for the extraordinary honour you have done mee in 
adorning my Name the addresse of one part of it, and illustrious 
testimonies of yr affection and esteem * 

Thus two years before Evelyn had addressed to Cowley the dedi- 
catory epistle of his second edition of the Kalendar and Cowley 
had replied with his epistolary essay ‘ The Garden,’ the two men 
had exchanged courteous acknowledgments of their mutual esteem 
on the event of the dedication of the first edition of the same book. 

®VoL Liv, No 6 (June, 1939), pp, 454-58. 
p. 457. 
p 457-58. 
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Helpful as Professor Vincent’s third Cowley letter is in clearing 
up one aspect of the Evelyn-Cowley relationship, it poses at the 
same time the perplexing questions of what form Evelyn’s original 
dedication took and what has happened to it, since the first edition 
of the Ealendar bears no dedication addressed to Cowley. 

It is possible that Evelyn sent the dedication in the form of a 
letter accompanying the volume, wherein he explained to Cowley 
that since the Sylva, the major work of the volume, was dedicated 
to King Charles II, and since the Ealendar would probably be 
reprinted in a few years as a separate volume, he preferred waiting 
until that more fitting time to address his dedication publicly to 
his friend. 

A second explanation is that Evelyn simply penned on the 1664 
title-page of his no longer extant gift copy of the Ealendar a dedi- 
cation to Cowley, and then just before the publication of the second 
edition took the opportunity to send the poet a formal dedicatory 
epistle which in turn moved Cowley to write ^ The Garden.’ 

The third, and most plausible explanation, in light of the meager 
evidence, is that Cowley’s copy of the Bylva-Ealendar volume did 
contain a printed dedication addressed to Cowley, which for some 
reason, unknown to us but sufficient for Evelyn and later explain- 
able to Cowley, had been cut out of all other copies of the first 
edition. 

The phrasing of Cowley’s letter seems to indicate (1) that his 
gift copy did contain some kind of a dedication in which Evelyn 
made Hhe addresse of one part of it’ to Cowley ^w*^ illustrious 
testimonies of . . . aflEection and esteem’ and (2) that that 
dedication was in some form in which Cowley thought it could 
be read in other copies, i. e,, in print; otherwise Cowley would 
hardly have written later in the letter, ^I designed noe other 
advantages of my Country Eetreat but y^ of Quiet, and little 
imagined the gaining of Fame too in the obscurity of it.’ ® 

The third bit of evidence is contained in a letter whch Evelyn 
wrote to Lady Sunderland on August 4, 1690, thirty-six years after 
tile appearance of the first edition of the Ealendar. In discussing 
the Ealendar^ Evelyn alludes to the acceptance the work found 
with his ^deare’ and ^worthy friend Mr. Cowley, upon whose 
reputation only it has survived seaven impressions, & is now 


p. 458. 
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entering on the eighth, , . / ® Granted that Evelyn has forgot 
about the exact state of the first edition during the long interval 
and that his statement constitutes an almost absurd exaggeration 
of Cowley^s influence in keeping the Ealendar in print, the fact 
remains that Evelyn has associated Cowley^s name with the work 
from the first. 

The final piece of evidence rests with the physical state of the 
first edition of the Ealendar itself which lacks leaf HI, the leaf 
immediately following the Ealeridar title-page, G4, and preceding 
the ^ Introduction to the Kalendar,^ H2. In other words the leaf 
missing IS that which would customarily bear the dedication, pro- 
vided one had existed. Keynes notes the absence of the leaf in his 
bibliographical study of Evelyn^s writings but can only observe 
that ^ there is no ^indication of what were the contents of the 
cancelled leaf ^ 

My search for a copy of the first edition of the Sylva-KaUndar 
containing the missing leaf among all twenty-two recorded copies ® 
of the volume has proved unfruitful, but it appears likely that at 
least one copy bearing Evelyn^s original dedication to Cowley did 
exist or may still exist in an unrecorded location. 

C. William Millee 

Temple Umversity 


A NEW AMERICAN- SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION 

The recent discovery in the private library of an English family 
of some hitherto missing numbers of the New-Yorh Gazette/- the 
first newspaper published in New York, not only gives the 

♦ 

^Quoted by Geoffrey Keynes, John Evelyn: A Study in Bibliophily and A 
Bibliography of Ms Writings, (New York: Grolier Club, 1937), p. 150, 
Ibid.f p. 152. 

® Keynes, ihid,^ p. 298 lists ten copies with locations; the other twelye 
copies are located in the libraries of Edinburgh University, Glasgow Uni- 
versity, Balliol and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford; Harvard University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Massachusetts Agricultural Society, Missouri Botanical 
Garden, University of Pennsylvania, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, and Williams College (Chapin). 

^ Gerald D. McDonald, ‘‘ A Gift of the New-York Gazette,” Bulletm of 
the New York Public Library^ vol. 40, June, 1936, pp, 487-93. 
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announcement of a projected performance of a Shakespearean play 
in America twenty years earlier than any previously recorded/ but 
also supplies a new Shakespeare allusion coming, through Dryden, 
from the Eestoration actor Charles Hart, the Grandson of Shake- 
speare^s sister. This carries it back near enough to Shakespeare, 
in both time and source, to give it credence. 

In number ^29 of the Neuu-Yorlc Gazette, dated ‘^^from March 
16, to Monday March 23, 17’29 [1730],^^ appeared a very curious 
page signed by “ Joaehimus Bertrand, who stated that he was a 
physician. Although it purports to be the announcement of a 
performance of Eomeo and Juliet scheduled for a week later, it 
contains much else. It quotes fifty-one lines from the play, most 
of those which have anything to do with medicine or the apothecary , 
offers some critical comment on a few of them; gives a resume of 
the plot ; invites the Ladies to be present the first night when 
the writer will play the part of the Apothecary in the performance 
at the Eevenge Meeting-House; and ends with the following 
paragraph : 

I shall conclude this Paper with an Observation of Mr Dryden’s, which 
(he us^d to say) he had by Tradition from a co-temporary of Shakespear^s, 
as low as Hart the great Player, ' Satyr was not Shakespears genius, but 
the good natur’d Man had been ill treated when very young, by the Curate 
& Apotheoa/ry of the Parish, the latter had given him a Clyster, which was 
not carried off but with danger of his Life, and the other regularly 
prescribed him an Opiate every Sunday, for the effects of which he was as 
regularly whipt every Monday following, and could never afterwards (not- 
withstanding this Discipline) be broke of sleeping in Sermon time. 

Dr. Joaehimus Bertrand, the New York physician of 1730, 
could very well hare heard Dryden repeat this story. The gene- 
alogical records so far have not disclosed who Joaehimus Bertrand 
was, nor when nor from where he came to New York, but, since 
Dryden died in 1700, it was not impossible for the two to have 
known each other in London. 

, The contact between Dryden and Hart is well established. Hart 
not only played such Shakespearen roles as Othello, Brutus, and 
Hotspur, but he also played leading parts in a number of Dryden’s 
plays. Dryden was one of the first critics to acknowledge Shake- 

• George l^eedley, " An Early Performance of ' Romeo and Juliet ’ in New 
York,” ibid., pp. 494-5. 
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speare^s gening. It is not nnlakely that he picked np stories about 
the poet from this grandson of Shakespeare^s sister. 

How far may Dr. Bertrand’s statements be relied upon ? While 
he IS cleverly advertising himself — he asks that his appearance as 
the Apothecary " will be kindly taken and look’d upon as a great 
condescention in a Physician — ^he is also discussing the coming 
performance of Romeo and Juliet in the way any enthusiastic 
amateur might announce a home production.^ If he had known 
that Hart was Shakespeare’s grand-nephew, he would probably 
have mentioned it to give authority to his story. The fact that he 
apparently does not know how close the source of the story is to 
Shakespeare himself lends support to his statement that he had 
it from Dryden. 

It is only a light story, probably nothing more than a joke to 
begin with. The 'relation between any lack of native genius m 
Satyr ” on Shakespeare’s part and his ill treatment at the hands 
of Curate & Apothecary is not immediately apparent. 

Perhaps it is intended to explain why " the good natur’d Man ” 
had ultimately resorted to the use of satire. It is the type of jest 
which might live around the play house. It would have a special 
interest to Dr. Bertrand since it concerned his own profession. 

Alpebu Westpall 

Colorado A & M College 


CAESAE’S SWOED {FAmiE QUEENE II. x. 49; LOVE’S 
LABOURS LOST v. u. 615) 

In the second book of the Faerie Queene Prince Arthur finds in 
the library of the Castle of Alma An auncient^ooke, hight Briton 
monimentSy^ in which, among other stories, he reads how Julius 
Caesar, invading England, 

was eliarged keauily 
Of hardy Nenmus, whom he yet did slay 
But lost his sword, yet to be seene this day. 

In GeofiErey of Monmouth (rv.iii) after this Nennius, the brother 

* Unfortunately, since the following issue of the New-7ork Cassette is 
missing, it is impossible to tell whether or not the play was actually given. 
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oi the British king, has been wounded in the head by Caesar’s 
sword, the weapon stacks in his shield and is earned off by him. 
When he dies of the head wound a fortnight later and is buried at 
the North Gate of Trinovantum (London), Caesar’s sword, called 
the Yellow Death because of its inevitable fatality, is buried with 
him. 

When Spenser says that the sword is yet to be scene this day,” 
it is possible that he means in Prince Arthur’s day; but his 
apostrophe to the Queen at the beginning of Canto X suggests that 
he is temporarily turning to the obverse of his allegory. Further- 
more, if the sword had been buried, it was hardly visible: the 
statement seems definitely to refer to a special contemporary cir- 
cumstance. 

In Spenser’s time Ludgate was decorated by three statues which 
represented King Lud and his two sons, one of them wearing a 
sword ; ^ but even if Spenser had mistaken the two sons for Lud’s 
brothers Cassibellaunus and Nennius, it is hard to believe that he 
had a stone sword in mind when he wrote the line m question. 
A more plausible hint as to what he meant appears in the fifteenth- 
century Anonymi Chronicon Q-odstovianum which Thomas Hearne 
published with his edition of Roper’s More (1716)* Nennius 
frater Cassibulani regis eripuit gladium vel sicam de manu Julii, 
quae sica in hunc diem custoditur in turn London” (sg. Bb^), 
It is possible that the sword referred to here had no association 
with Nennius originally, for Caesar was popularly supposed, at 
least from the fourteenth century on, to have built the Tower of 
London,^ and someone (perhaps with an eye to publicity) might 
have found an old blade there which, he concluded, had been left 
behind by the Roman conqueror. (For a similar Caesar tradition 
regarding the wine and sdt in the Castle of Dover, see William 
Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, 18^6 ed,, pp. 134-135.) 

As for other allusions to the sword in Spenser’s own time, it is 
tempting to think that Shakespeare had it in mind when he made 
Boyet say that Holofernes’ face looks like the pommel of Caesar’s 

Sir Walter Besant, London (1908), p. 19, and Charles L. 

Kingsford (ed ), A Survey of London hy John Stow (Oxford, 1908), n 
38-39. 

® See H. Kearing, " Julius Caesar and the Tower of London,” MLN, 
(1948), 298-233. 
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falchion (Love's Lalour's Lost v. ii. 615). This might be nothing 
more than an extravagant figure inspired by Longaville^s previous 
comparison of the pedant^s face to an old Eoman com; but the 
joke was certainly funnier if the audience got from it a picture 
of some worn antiquity in the Tower. 

Homeb Nearing, Jh. 

Pennsylvama Mihtary College 


A CHINESE SOUECE FOE MAUPASSANT 

Maupassant’s vivid tale called Une Vendetta was published in 
le Gaulois on Oct. 14, 1883. Was the plot the author’s invention, 
a folk-tale, or a modern reproduction of an ancient literary theme? 

I know of no source that has been suggested. Both Mr. Artinian 
and Mr, Fess assure me that they have heard of none. I am conse- 
quently encouraged to propose that Maupassant’s point of depar- 
ture may have been a Chinese play. 

Ton ngan cou, the King of Tsin’s first war minister, gives the 
following account of his effort to kill Tchou tun, who governed 
the people: 

Dans ce tems-1^ un Roi d’Occident offrit un grand chien qui avoit nom 
Chtn ngao, Le Roi me le donna, & je formal le dessein de m^en servir pour 
faire mourir mon rival, j’enfermai le cRien dans une chambre ^.l^ecart; je 
defendis qu*on lui donnat h manger pendant quatre on cinq jours. ^ J’avois 
pr'^par4 dans le fond de mon Jardin un homme de paille, babille comme 
Tchao, & de sa grandeur: ayant mis dans son ventre des entrailles de 
mouton, je prens mon cbien, je lui fais voir les entrailles, je le 1.2,che il 
edt [sto] bientdt mis en pieces Thornme de paille, & d4vor4 la cliair qu’il y 
trouva. Je le renferme dans sa prison, Je le fais jeOner, & je le ramene au 
mtoe endroit, si*tdt quM apper'Qut Pbomme de paille, il se mit k abboyer, 
je le mche, il d4chire le fantdme, & mange les entrailles comme la premiere 
fois: cet exercice dura cent jours* au bout de ce tensfed^ je vais k la Coux, 
dans ce moment Tohao tun etoit k c6t^ du Roi avec ses habits 
ordinaires: si-tot que Chin ngao le vit, il se mit k abboyer. . . . Je le 
d41iai; il poursuivit Tohao tun qui fuyoit de tons cdtez dans la salle 
royale. 

This account is found in the prologue of Tchao chi con elly U 
petit Orphetin de la Maison de Tchao, the 95th of the hundred best 
plays composed in the Yuan dynasty. In I'J'Sl Father Pr^mare 
translated it into French.^ His version was reproduced in Father 

iM 8. at the Bibliothfeque Nationals, Reserve, anc. f. fr. 25510. 
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EMILE ZOLA: FROM FACT TO FICTION 

In UEvenement for April 19, 1866, Emile Zola published a 
short piece entitled XJn Smcide, the story of a young painter who 
hangs himself m despair at having been rejected by the Salon. 
The little conte, which is not included in Zola^s Oeuvres completes 
but which is sometimes cited as a kind of very short and unde- 
veloped sketch of L'Oeuvre,^ would seem to be based on a real 
occurrence, the suicide of a young artist named Holtzapfel, which 
is reported in the Petit Bulletin hebdomadaire of La Petite Revue 
for April 21, 1866. The PeUte Revue recounts his suicide after 
his rejection by the Jury and quotes portions of a letter he left 
explaining his act; ^^Les membres du Jury ne me connaissent pas 
. . . je n’avais parmi eux ni amis ni ennemis . . . il me refuse, done 
je n^ai pas de talent . . . il faut mourir/^ HoltzapfePs suicide was 
the more newsworthy since he had had two paintings accepted by 
the Salon of 1864 and one by that of 1865, all of which had 
attracted favorable attention.^ 

The fact that Zola quite probably employed the circumstances 
of HoltzapfeFs death m Tin Suicide has a certain significance. It 
means that at the very time he was still at least partly in the realm 
of literary fantasy — Un Suicide appeared nearly a year before 
Theresa Raquin, his first truly naturalistic work — ^he was already 
interested in the pursuit of the document, the ‘ f ait-divers/ the 
^ chose vue/ We might note, too, that if he did borrow the story 
of his young artisPs death from the columns of one of the journals 
or newspapers of the time, he changed it in a way that is already 
typical of the mature manner of the Bougon-MacquaH series. Holt- 
zapfel had in fact shot himself; Zola changes the manner of suicide 
to hanging, a good deal more effective means of dying as far as the 
story-teller is concerned, as a considerable number of writers since 
Villon’s day have demonstrated. It might be noted, incidentally, 
that Claude Lantier, the unsuccessful painter of UOeuvre, also 
hangs himself in despair at his human and artistic fahure. Evi- 
dently Zola, who in 1866 still seemed to be a follower of Musset, 
was already in possession of the rudiments of the technique that 

^ John Eewald, CSmnne et Paris (Sedrowski), 1936, p. 132. 

^La Petite BemCj x (10 Feh.-12 May, 1866), 168. 
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was to arouse such indignant cries from the Pontmartin’s and the 
Bruneti^re’s of twenty years later. 

Eobeet J. Niess 


Rarmrd University 


COQXJILLES 

La Oorrespondance de Eonsseau rend de grands services. C^est 
grace a elle^ par exemple, qu^on pent le mienx rendre compte des 
6venements qni ont abonti a la condamnation de VEmile. Mais les 
lettxes de Eonsseau nous renseignent aussi snr les coquilles qni ont 
ete faites dans ses oenvres. C^est ainsi qne Eoussean signals,^ dans 
le texte des Letires de la Montague^ une errenr qui se retronve 
encore dans les Editions modernes. De m-lme, on lit^ dans la 
Oorrespondance^ une lettre ^ de Duclos oil celui-ci dit, a propos de 
la NouvelU Eeloise* ^Mon plaisir va croissant, je vous r6ponds 
que je ne tronve pas Fouvrage feuilluJ* D^Escherny ® avait anssi 
d6clar6 : Diderot n^a pu dire k Eonsseau qne comme il me Fa dit 
a moi (raisonnant avee lui snr le merite de divers ecrivains) 
Feuillu et non Feuillet qni n’a point de sens/ ^ Inntile de faire 
remarqner qne cette mauvaise legon est conservee par tons les 
editenrs modernes.® Ifous avons relev4 une antre coqnille. II 
a^agit dn r6cit de Fherborisation a la Eobaila. Les editions moder- 
nes donnent ce texte: vingt pas du lien m§me on je croyais 

Itre parvenu le premier, j^apergois une manufacture de bas.^ ® Mais 

^ Corr gin , xn, 183 . * imprudence pour impudence Cette r est trop 
tuante/ L^erreur s’est pourtant maintenue (cf. CEuvres, 4d. Hachette, m, 
237). c 

® Corr gin.^ V, 261 (lettre 4crite vers le 18 nov 1760) . Bousseau r4pondit 
(Hid., p^ 262) . ‘vous trouvez que le style n’est pas feuillu* taut nueux.’ 

® Of. (Euvres computes de Diderot, 4d. J. ABs4zat & M Tourneux ( Paris, 
1877), XX, 136-140. 

*‘Ih%d., p. 139. Of, F4ditioE du Discours sur les Sciences d les Arts de 
C. B. Haveus (Kew York, 1946), p. 21, u. 12. Balzac a dit, ‘ dans le r4cit 
de ces 4v4nements si nombreux, si feuillus, pour employer la c414bre ex- 
pression de Diderot . , (M. Bardicbe, Stendhal, Pans, 1947, p. 411). 

®Cf. Confessions, 4d, de la PMiade (Paris, 1933), p. 366. 

« Confessions . . » , 4dit. de la P14iade, p. 725. 
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je releve iois an lien de las, dans nne einde remarqnabie ^ qn^on a 
faite snr les Rheries d'un promeneur sohfmre. 

Masoel Fjianqon' 

Ha/rvard University 


MONOLOGUE INTEEIEUE^^ IN 1845 

The first nse of the expression monologue interienr is ascribed 
by Valery Larband and Edouard Dnjardin to Paul Bonrget and 
is dated 1893,^ Their citation comes from CosmopoUs, i, 40 ; 

Ce petit monologue int^rieur n’^^tait pas tr^s different de celui qu’aurait 
prononcS dans une ^ circonstance analogue n’importe quel jeune homme 
interessd par une jeune fille dont la m^re se conduit mal. 

I have noticed that Alexandre Dumas pere used the same ex- 
pression in Vingt Ans Apres^ 1845, almost fifty years earlier. In 
the Dumas story, the Due de Beaufort has just invited his jailer, 
an Exempt named La Eam4e, to lunch with him on dainties that 
the latter was to bring in from a pastry shop near the Chateau de 
Vincennes. Dumas describes the reactions of the guard and his 
prisoner in these words : 

II r4fl4cliit un instant; mais le r^sultat de ses reflexions fut qu’il com- 
manderait les vivres et le vin, et que par consequent aucune poudre ne 
serait sem4e sur les vivres, aucune liqueur ne serait m§14e au vin. 

E. Osmont, ' Contribution k I’etude psychologique des ESveries du pro- 
meneur solitaire/ Annales de Id Societe JRoussedU, xxm (1034) 82. 
11 ne pent s’agir d’une erreur, car E. Osmont etudie cette pbrase de Eous- 
seau et dcrit deux fois le mot hois. F. Gaiffe (‘ J-J Eousseau. E^veries 
. . Cours professA k la Fae des Lettres de Paris 11928-29], fascicule v, 
108) a dit. *dans les cbapitres que d'Escherny consacre k cette fameuse 
excursion, il donne toutes sortes de details [ .. . 3 mais quant k la fameuse 
fabrique [ . . . ] il n’y en a pas de trace ’—Si Texpression mdnufacture de 
hois parait strange, on peut lui comparer celle qu’a employee Voltaire* 
^ les manufactures de soie’ {Biecle de Louis XIY, chap. 29, p.. 565 de P4d 
Hachette), comme Pindique Littr4. F. Berthoud, J.~J. Moussean m val de 
Tracers (Pans, 1881, p. 196) : "La prdsence d’une manufacture n’est pas 
non plus impossible. . . . Aujourd’hui on y rencontre des seieries et une 
fabrique de bottes k musique.’ 

^ E. Dujardin, Le Monologue intSrieur, 32. Albert Messein, 1931. 
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Quand k le griser, le due ne pouvait avoir une pareille intention, et il 
se mit k nre k cette seule pensde; puis une id4e lui vint qui conciliait tout. 

Le due avait suivi le monologue inteiieur de La Ramee d’un ceil assez 
inquiet a mesure que le traMssait sa physionomie ; mais enfin le visage de 
Fexempt s^dclaira.^ 

Bourget probably used his petit monologue inteneur^^ as a 
psychological device, that of Dumas comes from stage language. 

Wm. Leokaed Sohwaetz 

Stanford XJmverstiy 


REVIEWS 


Heinrich mn EU'ist als poUtischer Dichter. By* Hahs M. Wolee. 

Umversiiy of Oaliforma Publications in Modern Philology. 

XXVII, No. 6, pp. 343-521. 1947, $3.00, 

On the basis of Hemnch von Kleist^s life, correspondence and 
literary works Professor Woltf has endeavored to portray the 
Prussian author^s attitude toward society and the state. Such an 
undertaking seemed important because hitherto comments on 
Eleist’s political views had been scattered and fragmentary , more- 
over, a study of this kind seemed to have historical value because 
of the light it might shed on KleisPs relation to his times. 

The monograph presents material in chronological sequence under 
five headings: Der antisoziale Individualismus, based on early 
letters, Die FamiUe Schrofensiein, D%e Verlobung in Si. Domingo, 
Das Erdbeben in Ohili, Robert discard, and Amphitryon^ Der 
liberale Individualismus, as^ found in Der zerbrochene Krug, 
Michael Kohlhaas and Der Findlingi Individualismus und Kollek- 
tivismus as reflected in Penthesileai Nationalismus as manifest in 
Die Hermannsschlacht; Ausgleich as revealed in Prinz Friedrich 
von Homburg. 

On the whole, the author has made a good case for the general 
trend of development indicated by these headings. This was not 
an easy undertaking, because Kleist remains one of the contro- 
versial figures in German literature of the nineteenth century. 

Despite conflicting opinions held by some scholars, this reviewer 
is inclined to take issue^ with Professor Wolff who regards Elleist 
as a pronounced rationalist in his earlier years. It must be stressed 
that the ardent enthusiasm with which the young Kleist praised a 
life of reason had a very strong emotional tinge, and that he 

* Edition Oalmann-I/4vy, i, 211. 
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accepted the philosophy of the enlightenment with a passionate 
fervor which would scarcely stamp him as the thoroughgoing 
rationalist that he fancied himself to be. Indeed, Professor Wolff 
inadvertently appears to be of this opinion himself when he states : 
^^x\ber seine eigene Natur spielte seiner rationalistischen Erhaben- 
heit einen Streich^^ (p. 366). The author does not give sufficient 
weight to the irrational, emotional side of Kleist^s temperament 
in those years when he took such delight in regarding himself 
fundamentally as a being whose thoughts and acts were dictated 
by cold, analytical reason alone. 

The author asserts : Eationalismus und Individualismus lassen 
sich nicht trennen, sie sind nur verschiedene Seiten derselben Ein- 
'stellung^^ (p, 351). This sweeping statement overlooks the fact 
that in the history of philosophical thinking, rationalism and 
individualism were sometimes at variance with each other If the 
implication is that irrationalism and individualism are incom- 
patible, the statement is again open to challenge. 

Of KleisPs drama Penthesilea Professor Wolff writes : Die 
furchterliche Wut Penthesileas, ihre rasende Leidenschaft, ihr zum 
Aussersten aufgestachelter Zom, alle diese Momente hahen keine 
eigene Bedeutung und machen das Drama genau so wenig zu einem 
Drama der Leidenschaft, wie die Hese in der Familie Schroffen- 
stein die Tragodie zur Schicksalsdichtung maeht ; sie stellen einzig 
und allein die Eolgen der Abweichung vom Gesetz dar und bereiten 
den notwendig gewordenen XJntergang der Liebenden vor” (p. 
456 f.). Here the author has probably narrowed his opinion too 
much in favor of his schematic trend of development. For 
throughout the drama Edeist portrayed a wide range of tempes- 
tuous, passionate emotions in the Amazon queen; they include 
feverish expectation, despair, bitterness, tenderness, rage, hatred, 
love, anguish, triumphant joy, exultation, momentary resignation, 
grief, dejection, defiance, ecstatic longing, hysteria, and insane 
cruelty. Such unbridled, violent, rapidly changing outbursts may 
well permit this tragedy to be designated as a drama of passion. 
And, indeed, this is the effect produced by the play on the stage. 

In Das Kathchen von Heilbronn Kleist doeS|not necessarily, as 
the author asserts, throw overboard his views on equality — ^^^daS 
Kleist auf einmal auch das Prinzip uber Bord wirft, daS ihm 
bisher so wichtig war; das Prinzip der Gleichheit^^ (p. 466). In 
this fanciful drama Kleist merely portrays distinctions of rank as 
bemg the accepted order of the day when medieval knighthood held 
the stage. 

This reviewer regards Homburg as more impulsive and less 
calculating than Professor Wolff characterizes him (p. 498). The 
latter seems to limit the motives for Homburg^s sudden attack 
pretty much to selfish ambitions. Nevertheless, the young prince’s 
precipitate attack is due in part to his impulsiveness* Prior to 
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the battle the elector himself had warned Homburg, had reminded 
him of past impetuonsness, and had commanded him to restrain 
himself. Furthermore, Professor Wolff says of the forbidden attack 
sicher ist gedenfalls soviel, dafi er kem Unheil angerichtet hat 
(p, 498), and ‘^dafi der Puhrer der Eeiterei trotz semes Unge- 
horsams letzten Endes nicht zu Ungunsten des allgemeinen Planes 
gearbeitet hat^^ (p. 504). Nevertheless, the elector asserts that 
Homburg^s disobedience cost him a complete victory in which the 
enemy would have been annihilated (1537 ff.). Moreover, this 
assertion is not denied even by Kottwitz. 

The statement Aufs scharfste verurteilt Kleist (in D%6 Familie 
Schroffenstem) diesen absoluten Gehorsam, den er spater im 
Prinzen von Homburg mit gleichem Eifer gutheifit^^ (p. 373), 
leads the reader to seek m vain for support of this declaration in 
the discussion of KleisPs last drama. This reviewer is at a loss to 
know how Kleist can so zealously approve absolute obedience in 
Homburg if this drama, as Professor Wolff oonvincingly states, 
represents a search for a balance between nationalism and indi- 
vidualism (p. 489). There seems to be no character who unequi- 
vocally serves as KleisPs mouthpiece to voice such eager approval. 

There is considerable carelessness in proofreading and in the 
verification of quotations and references. Even a first reading 
disclosed forty typographical errors. Mistakes in quotations include 
failure to indicate stressed words, wrong punctuation, misspellings, 
faulty word order, and omissions of dots to indicate gaps in quoted 
sentences. These are minor faults which will not be listed here. 
A more serious flaw lies in the following incorrect references : 

p. 366, for (II, 78) read (n, 79) 

p. 371, n. 4, for (Berlin, 1915), S 77 read (Munchen, 1926), S 105 

p. 384, mid, for (vi, 1) read (vr, 2) 

p, 386, for (VI, 10) read (Vi, 11) 

p. 400, for (546) read (545) 

p. 440, for 1953 f. read 19541 

p. 442, for (1957-1960) read (1957-1961) 

p. 474, for (vgL oben S. 362) read (vgl. unten S 362) 

p. 482, n. 4, for (vm, 48 f ) read (vii, 49 1) 

p. 483, for (226) read (n, 226) 

p. 484, bot., insert 'reference (vn, 98) 

p, 485, insert reference (vii, 102) at end of first paragraph 
p. 485 (vH, 1311) is not from ‘‘ Proklamation but from “Von den 
Mafiregeln in Hinsicht auf Deutschland..” 
p 496, n. 9, for S 32 read S. 178 

In seven footnotes Kleistgesellschaft should read Kleist-Gesellschaft 
p. 506, n 17, s 0 S 44 presumably should read s o. S 381. 

It should be said that in part the points at which the reviewer 
differs with the author are controversial; in part they represent 
minutiae and mechanical details of scholarly accuracy. 

The author is well read in the critical literature on Kleist, his 
references to Eousseau, to Adam Muller's Memente der Btmiskunst 
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and to the teachings of Kleist^s professor, Ludwig Gottfried Madihn, 
at the University of Frankfurt an der Oder provide significant 
comparisons. Important parallels between works of Elleist are 
brought out. The analysis of Prinz Prudrich von Eomburg is an 
excellent interpretation of a drama on which opinions of critics 
differ very widely. The style is clear, direct, and without manner- 
isms. Professor Wolff has written on an important subject and 
has presented it from fruitful points of view. 


Wesleyan University 


John C. Blankenageu 


Die romantische Komodie und das deutsche Lustspielj von Fritz 
Gtjttinger, Wege zur Dichtung, Zurcher Schriften zur Litera- 
turwissenschaft (Emil Ermatinger), Band xxxiv, Frauenfeld 
1939. 272 pp. 

Hebbels dramatischer Stilj von Marga BtiHRiG, Wege zur Dichtung 
(etc ), Band xxxv, Frauenfeld 1940. 116 pp. 

Wenn hier uber zwei Arbeiten, die thematisch auf den ersten 
Blick so weit auseinander zu liegen schemen, in einer gemeinsamen 
Bespreehung berichtet wird, so geschieht das nicht, well es sich um 
zwei wahrend des Krieges erschienene Veroffentlichungen in der- 
selben Schriftenreihe handelt, sondern weil beide sich nait ver- 
schiedenen Aspekten desselben Gegenstandes, des Hebbelschen 
Werkes namlich, beschaftigen, Wahrend Marga Biihrigs Arbeit 
sich dabei in eng abgesteckten Grenzen bewegt, ist die Untersuchung 
Guttingers, von Hebbels friihen Komodien ausgehend, in ein weites 
und komplexes Thema hinemgewachsen — vielleicht eines der 
wichtigsten, sicherlich eines der interessantesten Phanomene der 
modernen deutschen Literatur. 

Marga Biihrigs Darstellung der dramatischen Sprache Hebbels 
ist eine kompetente, wenn auch vielleicht ein wenig zu angstlich am 
Gegenstand haftende Arbeit, die, wie die Verfassenn emleitend 
erklart, aus einem Vortrag im Seminar Emil Ermatingers hervor- 
gegangen ist Her besondepe Stil Hebbels wird von ihr in erster 
Lmie aus Hebbels Charakter, sein dichterischer aus seinem menseh- 
lichen >Stil abgeleitet Das liegt Ja im Grande auf der Hand, 
viel welterschutternd Heues Hess sich von einem so konserva- 
tiven Unternehmen nicht gut erwarten. Hur in einem kurzen 
Mittelstuck von 13 Seiten, in dem (an sich auch wieder nahelie- 
gende) stilvergleichende Ausblicke auf Schiller und Kleist getan 
warden, wird die methodische Enge des eigentHchen Arbeitsgebietes 
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einigermassen gesprengt; obgleich auch diese viel zu knappen 
Ausblieke nicht recht befnedigen, so hatte man dock gewunscbt, 
dass diese so viel fruchtbareren Stilvergleiehungen zum Ausgangs- 
pnnkt der Arbeit genommen worden waren. Die Arbeit hatte dann 
zu einem bedeutsamen Beitrag zur Phanomenologie des dramati- 
sehen und dichterischen Stiles uberhaupt werden konnen, austatt 
letzten Endes in den psychologischen Gegebenheiten der Hebbel- 
schen Biographae hangen zu Weiben, und sich mit der Beweis- 
fuhrung kaum noch zu beweisender Probleme zu begnugen, 

Fritz Guttingers Untersuchung dagegen ist ganz augenscheinlich 
das Werk eines Kritikers, der mit seinem Gegenstand gewachsen ist. 
Von einer Analyse der Hebbelschen Lustspiele ausgehend, ist er 
zunachst auf die engen Beziehungen zwischen Hebbels Theorien und 
denen der Eomantiker gestossen, was ihn wiederum zu der Frage 
fiihrte, inwiefern diese sich von der traditionellen Lustspieltheorie 
des Abendlandes unterscheiden. Man sieht also auf den ersten 
Blick, wie hier eine geistig-raumlich begrenzte Smzeluntersuchung 
auf eins der Hauptprobleme der deutschen Dichtung vorgestossen 
ist. Denn die Frage, warum die deutsche Literatur so arm geblie- 
ben ist an wirklich grossen Lustspielen, und dies bei einer gleich- 
zeitigen Fulle von theoretischen Proklamationen und Diskussionen, 
ist wirklich von zentraler Bedeutung, und bei ihrer Beantwortung 
miissen notwendig wesentliche Beobachtungen uber die verhangnis- 
volle Eolle der Eomantik fiir den organischen Fortgang der deut- 
schen Literatur zur Sprache kommen. Bin Vergleich der deutschen 
romantischen Lustspiele mit der alten Komddienliteratur einerseits, 
aber auch mit der anderer Vdlker, besonders der englischen, lag 
naturlich nahe. Und dabei sei gleich betont, dass Guttingers Unter- 
suchung gliicklicherweise von einer grlindlichen Kenntnis nicht nur 
der deutschen sondern auch der nicht-deutschen Kombdie getragen 
ist. Es ist schon an sich ein Genuss besonderer Art, emer Dis- 
kussion beizuwohnen, die derart in jedem Augenblick aus dem 
Vollen zu sehbpfen vermag, und die in ihren besten Momenten zu 
scharfen und treffenden Formulierungen fiihrt, in denen das Ge- 
sagte geradezu bildhaft hervortritt.^ So etwa, wenn der Verfasser 
die asthetisierendfen und ganz im Individuellen aufgehenden 
Tendenzen der Eomantiker mit der soziologisch bedingten tradi- 
tionellen Kombdie vergleicht und schreibt: ^^Das Wortspiel der 
Eomantiker ist seines rechtmassigen komischen Amtes enthoben, es 
ist Ausdruck eines Zustandes geistiger Ubersattigung, der die Mittel 
der Sprache wahllos verschleudert, well nicht mehr allzu viel 
Wirklichkeitsgehalt daran haftet, und die Worter, von ihrer geseU- 

^Der Vollstandigkeit halber ware freilich auch zu erwahnen, dass 
GUttiupr gelegeutlich vou eiuem zu ausschliesslich schweizerischen Voka- 
bular in die Enge getrieben wird, und dass er einmal (S. 139) von der 
Selbstvers]jottung “ des . . . nut dergleichen Dingen abgespiesenen TrEu- 
mers" spncht: “speisen” ist immer noch ein schwaches Verb I 
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schaftlichen Dienstleistung befreit^ gleicbsam arbeitslos sind. Ihre 
wortspieleriscben Exzesse sind Arbeitslosenktindgebiingen dienstent- 
lassener Worter, weit entfernt von jeder Absicht komiscber Ge- 
staltung/^ Weniger glucklich sind fraglos andere Pointierungen 
nnd Zusammendrangungen^ die letztlich auf eine tmbaltbare Verall- 
geniemerung bmauslanfen^ so etwa wenn es von dem allgemeinen 
Gharakter der Eomantik ” heisst, er ware eine Ubersteigernng der 
Klassik^^; man glaubt Korffsche nnd abnliche Gedankengange 
durchzuhoren, die deswegen nicht als Ergebnisse sondern als An- 
gelesenes wirken. 

Die dem Bncb zngrnnde liegenden Erkenntnisse liessen sich etwa 
folgendermassen knrz znsammenfassen : wahrend die traditionelle 
nnd traditionsverwachsene enropaische Komodie eine bestimmte 
soziologiscbe Punktion batte, die das Handlnngselement in den 
Vordergrnnd scbob, verdrangten die Eomantiker den komischen 
Konflikt ans dem Eealen ins Metaphysische. Nicht mehr endliche 
sondern nnendliche Eerspektiven offneten sich ihm in der Komodie, 
die damit ans einer menschlichen zn einer menschheitlichen 
" Komodie ” wnrde. Nicht die Tatsache, dass die Eomantiker die 
Literatnrkomodie nnd die literarische Persiflage literatnrfahig 
machten, ware fnr diese Nenonentiernng entscheidend, da in ihnen 
immerhin noch das Kernelement der Handlnng nnangestastet bliebe, 
sondern vielmehr die Verschiebnng des Konflikts ins Innere des Ich, 
wo nnr noch ein endliehes Ich mit seinem nnendlichen Spiegelbild in 

komischen” Konflikt geraten konne Dadnrch, dass sie das 
Komische ms Metaphysische abgedreht hatten, batten sie es gleich- 
zeitig seiner gesellschaftlichen nnd damit seiner wahren komischen 
Fnnktion beranbt; das Komische wnrde somit znm Heiteren ” nnd 
Lyrischen, dann znm Marchenhaften nnd znr Mnsik, so dass man 
mit Eecht ^^vom Tod der Komodie ans dem Geist der Mnsik” 
sprechen konne. Bine ahnliehe Entwicklnng liesse sich natiirlich 
anch far den dentschen Eoman anfzeigen, woranf der Verfasser nnr 
mit einer gelegentlichen Bemerkung (S, ^09) hmzuweisen Gelegen- 
heit findet, was aber die grnndlegende Bedentnng dieser Linien- 
fnhrnng noch betont, Hebbel, der gemeinhm in realistischen nnd 
nicht in romantischen Perspektiven gesehen wird,<gibt sich in seinen 
Ideen znr Komodie dnrchans als Erbe der Eomantik zn erkennen, 
Es ist Gtittmger gelnngen, hier eine hberzengende Entwicklnngslinie 
anfznzeigen, die von Friedrich Schlegel (nnd znm Teil schon von 
Schiller) bis zn Hebbel hinnberfnhrt. Das sind Verdienste, die 
nicht zn gering anznschlagen sind. 

WOLFGAm PATTnSEH 

Smith College 
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Der Traum in der Dichtung der deutschen Bomantih, von Paula 
Eitzlee. Paul Haupt, Bern, 1943; 75 pp. 

Das Bild der Schweiz in der deutschen RomanWk, von Aleeed 
Libbi. {Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 71) . Paul Hanpt, Bern, 
1946 ; XV + 191 pp. 

Es ist fraglo^richtig, dai die fnihe Eomantik nicht mit denselben 
Kategonen zn erfassen ist wie die spate. Nach der Bedentnng des 
Traumes fur die deutschen Eomantiker fragen, heifit deswegen^ wie 
es scheint, wesentliche Gebiete romantischen Denkens — ^und auch 
Diehtens ! — ^beiseite lassen. Den Traum auieerdem als ein zentrales 
Element der Eomantik nehmen hat auf den ersten Bliek etwas 
Amateunsches, gegen das man sich mstinktiv zu wehren geneigt ist. 
Umso uberraschender ist es deswegen zu finden, dafi es Paula 
Eitzler trotz allem gelungen ist, auf engstem Eaume eine durchaus 
gultige Entwicklungslinie aufzuzeigen und ihre Argumente mit 
einer kritischen Scharfe vorzubringen, die schon an sich ein nicht 
gerade haufiger GenuS ist. Von Novalis uber Hoffmann, Tieck, 
Kleist, Eichendorff bis zu Keller (in dieser Eeihenfolge) untersucht 
sie die Eolle, die der Traum in der Dichtung dieser reprasentativen 
Eomantiker (resp. Eruhrealisten) gespielt hat. Da der Traum ja 
nichts anderes ist als erne invertierte Ausdrucksform der Wirklich- 
keit, lauft eine derartige Pragestellung notwendig auf eine Dar- 
stellung des Wirklichkeitsgehaltes der betreffenden Werke hmaus. 

Es ist kaum notwendig zu betonen, daS die Verdienste der vor- 
liegenden Arbeit nicht in neuen Einzelergebnissen und nicht einmal 
in liberraschenden neuen Schlufifolgerungen bestehen, sondern viel 
mehr in ihren eindringlichen, prazisen und gerade deswegen doch 
auch immer wieder uberraschenden und stimulierenden Eormulie- 
rungen, Mit ungewohnlicher Klarheit ist hier Wesentliches herausge- 
arbeitet und mit souveraner Behandlung des Materials gedeutet 
wordem 

Die Aufgabe, die sich die Verfasserin gestellt hat besteht darin, 
den sich wandelnden Wirklichkeitsgehalt der deutschen roman- 
tischen Dichtungipgesehichthch emzuordnen. Der Weg von Novalis 
zu Keller, von der fruhen Eomantik bis zum friihen Eealismus, 
steEt sich, in diesem Lichte gesehen, als ein progressiver Veraufierli- 
chungsprozefi in der Haltung zum Traum dar, von einer — sagen 
‘ wir: idealistisch bewerteten Traumwirklichkeit bei Novelis, uber 
einen immer intensiver empfundenen Bruch zwischen Traum und 
Wirklichkeit bei Hoffmann und Tieck, dann einer erneuten ernst- 
haften Auseinandersetzung mit dem Problem bei Kleist und einem 
Absinken ins Aesthetische bei Eichendorff (wo aus dem Traum 
das Traumerische " wird), bis sehlieglich zu der Uberwindung 
des Traums — der Abkehr vom Traum — ^zugunsten der harten Wirk- 
lichkeit bei Keller. 
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Eraglieh ist bei diesem an sieh. so zwingenden tlberblick vor allem 
die rein historisehe Einordnnng Kleists, der Ja docb in viel friibere 
Znsammenhange gehort (in die Stnrm nnd Drang-Erbschaft nam- 
lich) und bestimnat meht so einfach als Reaktionserscheinung anf 
Tieck gedeutet werden darf. 

Anf der anderen Seite ware es nun anch mteressant gewesen zn 
erfahren, wie die anderen nntergeordneteren Eomantiker sich zu 
dem jeweiligen Stande der in diesen Werken gestalteten Trauinwirk- 
lichkeit yerbalten haben. Denn nur so lieBe sich feststellen, ob es 
sich bier im Ganzen nm rein individuelle Pragnngen allein handelt, 
Oder ob diese als wirklich gultige nnd reprasentative Erscheinungen 
innerhalb der Geistesgeschichte ihrer Zeit zu werten sind. 

Wahrend die Eitzlersebe Arbeit sich in knappen, scharfen Linien 
mit einem der Zentralprobleme der Eomantik beschaftigt> nnter- 
sucht Alfred Liebi ausfuhrlicher und auch ausschweifender ernes 
der vielen Eandprobleme der Eomantik, namlich das Verhaltnis 
der (vor allem deutschen) Schweiz zur deutschen Eomantik. Er geht 
diesen Wechselbeziehungen in beiderseitiger Eichtung nach: einmal 
indem er das aufzeigt, was' die Schweiz den deutschen Eomantikern 
gewesen ist, und dann indem er die Einflusse der Eomantik auf 
die Schweiz derstellt. Im Zentrum der Eindriicke, die von der 
Schweiz auf die Eomantik ausgeubt warden (abgesehen von den rein 
landschaftlichen nnd politischen) steht ihm die Gestalt Johannes 
von Mullers; aber auch die Eeziehungen zn Gessner, Pestalozzi, 
Mme de Stael, Bodmer und Karl Ludwig von Haller, die bekannt- 
lich keineswegs immer positive waren, werden beriieksichtigt. Am 
interessantesten an der ganzen Untersnehung ist vielleicht der 
Kachweis, wie spurlos im Grunde die Eomantik an der Schweiz 
vorbeigegangen ist. In den drei Teilen des Buches (I. Die litera- 
tnr, IL Das Volk, III. Das Land) hat Liebi diese Wechselbezie- 
hnngen erschopfend dargetan. 

WoLS’GAJra Paulsen 

Smith College 


Der moderns deuische BUdungsroman. von Beeta Bergee. 
{SpracJie und Dichtung^ Heft 69), Paul Hanpt, Bem> 1942. 
X 4- '^'3 pp. 

Den deutschen Bildungs- und Erziehungsroman behandeln heiit 
beinahe sehon die Prage nach dem deutschen Eoman iiberhaupt 
aufwerfen. Eiir den Kritiker hat das seme Vor- wie Nachteile. 
Einerseits scheint diese fur die deutsche literatur so bezeiehnende 
Synonymitat der Begriffe das Problem freilich zu vereinf achen : 
der grofie deutsche Eoman is eben Bildungs- oder Erziehungsroman. 

der anderen Seite aber wird es ja gerade durch diese ansehei- 
nende Vexeinfachung so ungeheuer komplex. Eben weil es kaum 
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moglieh ist, eine eindeutig feststehende Tradition heranszugreif en— 
eine neben vielen anderen — ^nnd sie als die des Bildungs- und 
Erziehnngsromans abznstecken, um sie am Ende nach ihren eigenen 
Gesetzen zn messen and zn bewerten, ist es so wichtig, zunachst die 
Begriffsbestimmnngen bis ins einzelne hinein festznlegen nnd uber- 
haupt die systematischen Vorarbeiten mit ganz besonderer Sorgfalt 
dnrchznfuhren. Es gemigt keineswegs, sich privatim nnd seinem 
eigenen GeschnpLaek gehorcbend Grenzen zn setzen, nm dann inner- 
halb derer erne Answabl zn treffen, die mit dem Etikett Bildnngs- 
nnd Erziehnngsroman verseben als eine wirklicb gegebene Einbeit 
bebandelt werden konnte. Die Frage nach dem Sinn dieser viel- 
leicbt dentscbesten Knnstform mnS von Periods zn Periode je- 
desmal wieder nen gestellt nnd gelost, ibren Bedmgnngen mnfi 
bistoriscb nnd soziologiscb (denn es bandelt sieb 3 a docb in erster 
Lime nm ein soziologiscbes Problem!) nacbgegangen werden, wobei 
es znnacbst beinabe nninteressant ist zn wissen, welcbes Werk letzt- 
lich in dieser Tradition zn seben ware nnd welcbes nicbt. 

Eine ganze Eeibe wicbtiger Vorarbeiten sind anf diesem Gebiet 
bereits geleistet worden, mit denen sicb der Pragestellende anfs 
lebbafteste anseinanderznsetzen bat. Erwabnt seien bier nnr die 
Untexsncbnngen von Melitta Gerbard nnd E. L. Stabl — denen dann 
in gebdrigem Abstand weitere folgen. (Berta Berger scbeint von den 
meisten dieser Arbeiten nicbts zn wissen). Mit anderen Worten, 
derjenige der nacb dem Bildnngsroman in der modernen dentscben 
Dicbtung fragt, kann sicb bier anf Wesentlicbes stntzen, aber docb 
obne die Ergebnisse dieser Vorarbeiten mebr oder vreniger als 
nnnmstoislicbe Antoritaten binnehmen zn diirfen. 

Eine derartige Anseinandersetznng mit dem Problem selbst aber 
bietet die vorliegende Arbeit leider nicbt. Wabrscbeinlich feblt es 
dieser an sicb fleuSigen nnd mtelligenten Darstellnng banptsacblicb 
an kritiscbem Abstand, sodag sicb die Verfasserm nnvermeidlicb 
in der Masse moderner Eomanbteratnr verlanfen mnite. Anf den 
rnnd 76 Seiten ist wirklicb bemabe alles vertreten, was der dentscbe 
Eoman seit dem Natnralismns geleistet bat — aber nicbts ist wirkbcb 
nntersncbt, gescbw'eige denn ansgescbopft worden. Fnr ein so 
zentrales Werk wie den Zauberberg etwa baben gerade zwei Seiten 
2 nir Verfiignng gestanden — nnd diese zwei Seiten bleiben ^anz an 
der Oberflacbe. Es ware bestimmt besser gewesen, wenn die Ver- 
fasserin sicb mit der Analyse einiger weniger Werke begnngt batte 
anstatt sicb mit derartig vagen Umrissen znfrieden zn stellen. Da 
alles letzten Endes im Inftleeren Eanm scbwebt, mnSten ancb die 
aU diesen Eomanen etwas von anfien ber anfgezwangten Kategorien 
(die zndem zn sebr nach dem primitiven Gliedernngsscbema von 
*^E5miscb rbmiscb II, romiscb IIP' scbmecken) im Gmnde 
belanglos bleiben. 

Es soli bier gar nicbt ins Einzelne gegangen werdem Es gabe 
viele Fragen wie die, ob etwa Eilies Malte Lamids Bngge oder 
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Carossas autobiograpliische Erzahlnngen wirklich eo ipso als Bil- 
dnngsromane angesprochen werden konnen. Das ware zum min* 
desten zu beweisen oder dock zu erklaren gewesen ! 

Auf der anderen Seite aber ist es nur gerecht^ daran zu ennnexn, 
da§ die Verfasserin sich mit einem zwar aufierordentlicb wicbtigeu 
aber doch auch hdchst undankbaren Gegenstand bescbaftigt hat. 
Sicherlich ist es zu rechtfertigen, weim die Masse des Materials 
zuerst einmal zusammengetragen und gesicbtet wird — ^und gerade 
das ist hier auf so beschranktem Eaume auf anzuerkenuende Veise 
geschehen. Umso bedauerlicher ist es aber doch wieder^ dafi so 
gar mcht der Versueh gemaeht worden ist, gnmdlicher vorzugehen 
und tiefer zu sehen. 

WoLFOANG Paulsen 

Smvth College 


Deutsches Literatur-Lexihon, Biographisches und hibliographisches 
Eandbuch von De. Wilhelm Kosch. Zweite, vollstandig neu 
bearbeitete und stark erweiterte Auflage, A. Erancke AG., 
Verlag. Bern, 194'^'. 1. 2. Lieferung (A — ^Bleibtreu) 176 pp. 
lex., 8^^. Fr. 12. 

This new edition of Koseh’s Eandbuch^ which first appeared in 
1928-1930, IS a welcome addition to our tools. When complete it is 
to comprise three volumes, m about thirty fascicles, appearing at 
intervals of about three months. As the title indicates, the Eand- 
buch is not only biographic, but also bibliographic. Furthermore, 
it includes not only German literary authors of high and low degree, 
but also scholars and literary historians. Accordingly we find, in 
alphabetical order, such names as Johannes Aal, Friedrich Aarau, 
Thomas Abbt, Bernhard Abeken, Bernhard Eudolf Abeken, Hedwig 
von Abeken, Hans Karl Abel, Heinrich Abel, Jakob Friedrich von 
Abel, Kaspar Abel, Johann Martin Abele, Abraham a Sancta Clara, 
Abrahamson (Otto Brahm). Woven into the same alphabet is a 
subject index, giving names of persons and places treated in German 
literature, as well as literary genres, etc. For example: Aachen, 
Aarau, Abraham, Achilles, Achtundvierziger, Ahasverus, Alamode- 
Literatur, Alliterationsvers, J, S. Bach, BaUade, Barbarossa, Barock- 
dichtung, Bartholomausnacht, Beethoven, Biedermeier. Under these 
and similar headings are cited works dealing with the topics con- 
cerned: the entries range from four lines upward. As many as 
eleven pages are devoted to Berlin, largely made up of liste of 
novels, most of whose titles do not reveal at all that they deal with 
this city; for example: E. Th. A. Hoffmann, Bitter Qluch: Aben- 
teuer der Bylvesternacht; Wilh. Hauff, Mitteilungen aus den 
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Memoiren de$ Satans; W, Alexis, Gahanis. Doubtless this Tolumin- 
ous list can be supplemented by other readers. 

The work is well printed in a small but clear type. A few cor- 
rections may not be out of place : p. 20 Albrecht von Eyb should 
be entered under Eyb, instead of Albrecht, similarly p. 151 Bern- 
hard von Breidenbach; p. 25 Nicolai^s Allgemeine Deutsche Bihho- 
tlieh does not comprise im ganzen etwa 200 Bande,” but exactly 
256 volumes, plus the rare index, in quarto: Die M%twrbeiteT an Fr. 
Nicolai's A.d.Bi 1775-2806, Berlin 1842; p. 33 under Amerika, 
read Horatio S. White, instead of Horazio S. White; p. 35 under 
Anakreontik, read Gresset instead of Gressel; p. 40 under Anony- 
mus: an additional (seventh) volume of the Deutsches Anonymen- 
Lexikon appeared in 1928, p. 61 under Berthold Auerbach: his 
first work should have been listed : Friedrich der Qro&e, Konig von 
Preu&en, 8ein Leben und Wirhen . , . von Theobald Chauber, 
Stuttgart, 1834; p, 85 under Balhorn: read: Balhorn (nicht Ball- 
horn) ; p. 100 under Basde: it should be added that also Wieland’s 
Pervonte, as its title-page indicates, goes back to the Pentameron; 
p. 123 under Behrend, Friedrich: the scholar thus designated 
always wrote and signed his name as Fritz Behrend , he died on 
March 14, 1939; p. 161 under Bible: as long as a number of 
pamphlets dealing with the pre-Lutheran Bible are mentioned, it 
would be in order to cite also the new edition : D%e erste deutsche 
Bibel, 10 volumes, Tubingen, Litterarischer Werein, 1903-1916, 

W. Kxtkkeliceyek 


Papers Bead before the Society in 191^5. Edited by L, A. Wtl- 
LOUGHBT (Publications of the English Goethe Society. New 
Series. Vol. xv) Cardiff 1946. 138 pp. 

The lamented Professor Hermann Georg Fiedler, to whose 
memory this volume, slim m appearance but weighty in content, is 
dedicated, would have been Justly proud to receive such a harvest 
from seeds he had g- large share in planting. With the exception 
of Professor Edna Purdie’s essay, which compares the diaries of 
Hebbel and GriUparzer in regard to their differences of intro- 
spection and observation and thus throws new light on their manner 
of conceiving and producing, the papers of this volume are con- 
cerned with major problems of the Goetheforschung and major 
works of Goethe. 

, Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, in The Faust Legend and the Idea of 
the DeviV^ discusses the danger in modern literature of conceding 
the devil too much sympathy. While in the Faust legend, in 
Marlow, and Milton he was clearly the prince of darkness, the latex 
Byronic set-up^ has blurred that conception and it is still weakened. 
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to a certain extent at least, when Goethe allows evil to be the 
occasion of good. “ What is getting lost is the sense of finality of 
choice, and of the reality and evilness of evil/’ Avhich she finds most 
clearly expressed in Dante. Her identification of the Byronic set- 
up of the Devil with that of the Sturm nnd Drang seems to me 
unjustified although the conception of the Devil is not the same in 
all scenes of the Urfaust, as for instance in the Katechisationsseene 
and Nacht, Offen Feld. But this is only a minor point of a problem 
on which the author of The Devil to Pay may ^ell speak with 
authority. 

Professor Willoughby’s masterly essay on ^^The Image of the 
Horse and Charioteer in Goethe’s Poetry ” is not just an interesting 
collection of examples of Goethe’s imagery but reveals the very 
heartbeat of his production, nay, of his experiencing. The primor- 
dial image of the horse recurs through Goethe’s whole life, and in 
its constant metamorphosis, coupled with associated concepts like 
that of the Hutte, ijiirrors the changes he undergoes and marks the 
periods of his development. The import and meaning of poetic 
symbolism, which the author discusses in his introduction, could not 
be illustrated more lucidly. I regret that Professor WiUoughby 
did not mclude in his comprehensive list that childlike stage of the 
rocking horse in Goethe’s letter of June 27, 1770 where he uses the 
image to describe the youthful gropmgs of his love just before his 
heart really bursts into flame and at the moment when he is about 
to find his own poetic voice (literally and metaphorically speak- 
mg) in the Wertherian account of his ride through the Lorraine 
mountain side. 

Professor E. L. Stahl, in his very concise article Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften,” maintains convincingly that the work is not a 
didactic novel, that in contrast to Goethe’s earlier works it involves 
not human error but a moral question of human guilt. Goethe 
reveals m a single ease the acceptance of the social law in preference 
to the natural, the choice of duty before inclination.” Ottilie is the 
real hero of the novel and her “ self-fulfilment consists in her ability 
to harmonize the spiritual and physical laws within herself. In 
this respect she is superior to each of the other characters.” To 
allow for Ottilie’s growth Goethe had to turn the novelle into a novel 
and seen from this angle the often criticised excrescences of the 
work appear indispensable and organic. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Wilkinson develops from a hitherto neglected 
trait in Goethe’s characterization of Tasso an important argument 
for the interpretation of the drama and especially for its ending. 
In spite of Freytag’s contention that the artist is not a suitable hero 
for presentation m a drama, Goethe succeeded m showing us Tasso 
in moments of poetic conception (see 11. 530 ff., 378 f., 3140 ff.). 
Tasso creates visions of universal validity and appeal, which differ 
from personal poetic images used by the other characters of the 
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drama as well as from those m Tasso^s monologues. These only 
distort reality under the compulsion of his emotions. “ The power 
by which he creates and which is his strength, this same power, 
used inappropriately, is his undoing, and again it is the same power 
which brings him release, namely the realization of his poetic gift 
at the moment when he comes face to face with his tragic fate as 
a man. 

The reviewer’s brief r6sum6 cannot do justice to Miss Wilkinson’s 
penetrating and subtle argumentation, nor, in fact, to any of the 
articles summed up here. They are required reading for any student 
of German classical literature, 

Eenst Eeisb 


Das europaische VoTksmarchen * Form und Wesen, By Max Liithi. 

Bern: A. Francke Yerlag, 1947. Pp. 12T. Swiss fcs. 7. 80, 

This brilliant endeavor to discover and describe the peculiar 
qualities that set Marchen apart from other genres of folk literature 
marks a definite advance in our understanding of them. Luthi 
limits himself to European texts because non-European tales belong 
to many categories and have special characteristics of their own, 
and he does not deal, except incidentally, with questions of origin 
and dissemination. According to his conception, Marchen repre- 
sent a highly sophisticated genre belonging to a fully developed 
culture. The fact does not prevent us from carrying their history 
back into Indogermanic times or even earlier (p, 118), but such 
theorizing does not particularly concern him. 

Liithi characterizes Marchen by direct statements supported by 
examples and by comparisons with legends and Sagen. (1)1 shall 
cite a few of his direct statements to show his procedure. The 
Marchen is one-dimensional, that is, it knows nothing of a numinous 
Other World differing in its nature from the world of reality. 
Dragons, witches, or other supernatural creatures may help or 
hinder the hero, hut they arouse no mysterious fear or curiosity. 
What fear or curiosity that may be present concerns the outcome 
of an event and not its nature. Since Marchen make no difference 
between the real and the supernatural worlds, the narrator often 
separates them by a long journey or some other physical barrier. 
(2) Marchen lack depth, that is, they do not give physical or 
spiritual fullness and roundness to objects or persons. The narrator 
does not tell the name or the effects of the illness from which a sick 
princess suffers. No blood flows from a wound, and the loss of a 
finger causes neither pain nor difficulty. Emotions are mentioned 
only when they bear directly on the action and are then expressed 
in acts. There is no passing of time in Mardheni no one grows 
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old or changes. Family relationships, although mentioned, do not 
reach below the surface : parents or brothers and sisters disappear 
when they have made their contribution to the action. (3) The 
style is abstract and characterized by formulas, conventional in- 
troductions and conclusions, and lack of shading. Each episode 
stands for itself and can therefore be repeated. Everything is con- 
ceived in terms of a single quality and then in an extreme degree. 
Contrasts abound. 

Such observations are extremely helpful and lead us to see more 
clearly the nature of Marchen. Luthi draws very few inferences 
from his description of the genre. Perhaps the most interesting 
and important one is that Marchen are WunsahdicMutig in only a 
very limited sense. Although the world described in Marchen is the 
opposite of our real world of uncertainties, confusions, and fears, 
the wishes satisfied in Marchen are not the needs and deprivations 
of daily life. Consequently, Marchen are not Armeleufedichtung. 

These are but 4 few of the ideas set forth by Luthi. They are 
supported by an abundance of examples. His book gives a first im- 
pression of simplicity, but any effort to restate his ideas will demon- 
strate that appearances are deceptive. 

Archer Taylor 

University of California^ Berkeley 


Jean-Jacques Boussem^ Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts, 
Edition critique avec une introduction et un commentaire par 
George E. Havens. New York : The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, 1946. Pp. xiii + 278. $3,00. 

It had been more or less a routine affair — that essay competition 
sponsored by the Academy of Dijon. But its outcome was epoch- 
making. Thirteen contestants had submitted papers on the topic 
proposed : Whether the reestablishment of arts and sciences has 
contributed to the refining of manners.^^ Of the two who chose 
to defend the negative, one, a somewhat frustrated man of thirty- 
eight, manipulated the subject to suit himself. And his essay was 
declared the unanimous choice. The Academy knew not what it 
wrought — ^that Sunday afternoon, m August, 1750. In award- 
mg to Jean-Jacques Eousseau a gold medal worth thirty pistoles^ 
it changed Eousseau, it changed France, it changed the intellectual 
history of the world. 

From that day to this, Eousseau and his system,’^ to which 
the prize-winning First Discourse was basic, have left few readers 
indifferent. Man and writings have been a source of endless con- 
troversy and perennial discussion. A staggering mass of books 
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and articles, mnch of it highly polemical, has grown up around this 
provocative character. In the writing down the years, especially 
m those of his bitter enemies and of his fervent disciples, it has 
often been exceedingly difiScult to separate the authentic from the 
legendary, to distinguish fact from fiction. Particularly was this 
the case before the present century. Now the picture is being 
brought into focus. Albert Schinz, in his Etat present des travaux 
sur J.-/. Boussem, has pointed out that, while fairly regular 
waves of literary warfare over Rousseau are to be observed from 
around 1760 through 1912 — ^year of the bi-centennial celebration 
of the author’s birth, the trend m the years following this occa- 
sion seems to be in the direction of greater detachment and more 
scholarly objectivity. Certain it is that since 1912 a good many 
solid and objective studies have been made. A number could be 
cited. By way of illustration it will suffice to mention the work 
of Vaughan, Masson, Mornet, the publication of Courtois’ Ghrono- 
logie^ Dufour’s Correspondance generale of Rousseau, and Schinz’s 
La Pensee de Jem- Jacques Rousseau. Much, however, remains to 
be done. And especially needed are critical editions of some of the 
most important of the author’s writings. Professor Havens has 
now supplied the want as regards the First Discourse. 

Rousseau’s frontal attack on the arts and sciences precipitated a 
vehement and long-drawn conflict, a barrage of accusations and 
refutations. Charges were piled on charges. Rousseau would 
have them bum the libraries. Rousseau’s paradoxical stand was 
actually suggested to him by Diderot Rousseau was guilty of 
plagiarism. What is the part of truth m all this? A number of 
studies have been made on various aspects of this Discourse includ- 
ing several by Professor Havens. But a comprehensive examina- 
tion has long been awaited. Entirely familiar with any and all 
work of importance already done, admirably prepared for the task 
by long researches in the literature of eighteenth-century Prance, 
Professor Havens, out of his sure erudition, has made in his study 
of this first important philosophical work of Rousseau a signal con- 
tribution to Rousseau scholarship and to a better understanding 
of the man himselfr His critical edition of the Discours sur les 
Sciences et Us Arts is a distinguished addition to the company of 
noteworthy and objective publications to which reference has been 
made above. 

In a commendable organization of his materials, Professor 
Havens has neatly set forth everything necessary to the history 
and an appreciation of the Discours. The Introduction is itself 
a fine running critique of the Discours. The text reproduced here 
is that of the original edition published at Geneva in 1750. Its 
pages are unincumbered except for occasional variants given in 
footnotes. An exhaustive Oommentaire on the text follows. With 
its copious citations, display of sources and relevant matters, this 
Commentaire serves also as a solid buttress for the Introduction. 
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An Appendice contains an ^^Essai de classement des premieres 
editions of the work. Abundant cross-references and a thorough 
Index heighten the book^s effectiveness. The painstaking documen- 
tation of this edition, written in impeccable French, is everywhere 
apparent. Fair and unbiased, it is not only a scholarly introduc- 
tion to a highly controversial figure but also to many of the great 
problems which beset the Age of Eeason. 

Eousseau^s philippic against the sciences and arts was, concludes 
the author, his own idea. His 6tat d’Sme ” prior to the composi- 
tion of the Discours pointed almost inevitably to the position finally 
assumed. Diderot encourage Eousseau a concounr pour le prix 
de Dijon et le confirms dans son penchant naturel pour la reponse 
n^gative.’^ But Diderot’s influence was ^^moins influence d’ldees 
que vigoureuse impulsion premiere.’^ It becomes quite obvious 
that the Genevan’s eloquent and concentrated attack, and the 
polemics which followed, were in truth only a '^vieille querelle 
rechauffee.” Of iar greater significance than the question of its 
inspiration was the effect of the prize-winning essay and the 
ensuing quarrel on its author himself, for Professor Havens be- 
lieves in the essential unity of Eousseau’s thought: his polemical 
talents were developed; he was obliged henceforth to express his 
thoughts more succinctly; the way was prepared for the Second 
Ihscours; the grand systeme” was already beginning to take 
shape. 

In spite of its contradictions, its exaggerations, and its weak- 
nesses, there are, as Professor Havens makes eminently clear, many 
lasting and meaningful truths m tiie Discours sur les Sciences et 
les Arts. And one of the greatest of these is that ^^le progres 
materiel sans le progres moral est un leurre.’^ 

Paul M. Sfurlust 

XJniversxty of M%chA>g(m 


Leconte de Listens Poems on the Barbarian Races. By Alison' 
Faielie. Cambridge, Eng. : Cambridge University Press, 
1947. Pp. xvi 4” ^ 

Leconte de Lisle has placed under the title Poemes Barbares a 
very heterogeneous collection of poems. It is true that they form a 
parallel volume to the Poemes Antiques^ but as a good many of 
the poems had been already composed for different occasions and 
in different moods without any thought of classification, it is not 
likely as Miss Fairlie states, ^^that the title Barbares was chosen 
primarily to represent a contrast between barbarism and the Greek 
ideal.” Whereas it is true that Barbares is a title of colour and 
character which covers a wide variety of subjects, I^ am inclined 
to believe that Leconte de Lisle was guided by a certain amount of 
opportunism in choosing it. At no time does the term seem so 
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popular as between the time of the composition of Chateanbriand^s 
Etudes historiques, a chapter of which bears the title Mceurs de$ 
Barbares, and Littre’s book, Mudes sur le$ Barbaras et le Moyen Age. 
It is a term that is on the lips of catholic writers such as de Broglie 
and Montalembert, and of other authors like Flaubert, Quinet, 
Eenan, and Ampere who speaks of chants paiens et barbares in 
his comparison of the Edda with the Niebelungen. 

Miss Pairlie shows in her excellent book to what extent Leconte 
de Lisle was part and parcel of his own generation in that he ex- 
pressed in poetic form in Les Poemes Barbares the historical in- 
terests of his contemporaries. She has diligently searched for 
every pebble that has gone into the making of Leconte de Lisle’s 
extensive mosaics. The citation of the titles will indicate the 
breadth of the material she covered : The Egyptian Poems/’ The 
Finnish Poems,” The Scandinavian Poems,” The Celtic Poems,” 
^^The Polynesian Poems,” ^‘^The Biblical Poems,” ^“^The Poems 
on the Old and on Don Pddre,” The Arab Poems,” The Poems 
on the Eed Indians.” In order to give an idea of the depth of her 
study, it is suj0&cient to say that each individual poem in the group 
is analyzed from the point of view of source, content, historical 
and poetic value. Yianey’s investigation in the light of Miss 
Fairlie’s discoveries appears certainly as an oversimplification. Her 
book shows to what extent one must be a non-specialist in order to 
be a specialist. Her book, while dealing with only a portion of 
Leconte de Lisle’s production, serves to give an excellent idea of 
the mid-nineteenth century intellectual interests. I must admit, 
however, that the poetic element gets buried under this avalanche 
of material, and that there is lacking what a Baudelaire would 
consider most original in Leconte de Lisle’s creative art. 

Leconte de Lisle was' not, of course, a historian in the modern 
sense. If he documented himself as thoroughly as he could and 
believed that history ^^exige que le cr6ateur se transports tout 
entier k I’epoque choisie et y revive exclusivement,” he did not put 
his theory into practice any more than his contemporaries did. 
They believed in what Littrl so aptly called I’histoire effective ” 
as opposed to Phijr^toire analytique ” : L’histoire qui modifie les 
S^mes, les opinions et les mceurs, . . . I’histoire qui jette un charme 
dans la 14gende et qui montre ce qu’il y a de grand et de touchant 
dans une %oque d41aiss^e et desol4e, , . . I’histoire qui a I’occasion 
de faire intervenir dans ses narrations le charme des lieux soli- 
taires et de la nature// It was Leconte de Lisle’s privilege, as a 
poet, to write lyrical and symbolic history. Miss Pairlie very prop- 
erly concludes: ^^In his vision of mankind, Leconte de Lisle’s 
historical studies form an integral part, of value not for the abso- 
lute accuracy of the result, but for the stimulus exerted on the mind 
of the poet and for the many visions in which his thought and 
feeling found expression.” 

Emile Malaeis 

The Johns 'So'pkim Unii^ersity 
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The Concept of Ingratitude in Renaissance English Moral Phi-- 
losophy. By E. Catheeine Dekit. Waskington, D, C.: 
Catholic UniY. Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 133. 

This study succeeds (for this reviewer ) in its major purpose; 
that IS to say, a reading of it does open out new possible meanings 
of certain Eenaissance literary works in which ingratitude might 
carry ^ some special connotations for the Eenaissance mmd.^ The 
author lays claim to a critical raison d'Ure for her study, rather 
than a literary-historical or a philosophical one, when she introduces 
her problem by way of an interpretation (HewiWs) of Lear: that 
the moral violation which appalls us in Lear is the sin of ingrati- 
tude, to be distinguished from the ^ filial impiety ^ ■which Sophocles 
portrayed in Oedipus at Colonus, Her suggestion that this differ- 
ence represents ^ a divergence between the actual attitudes of two 
different civilizations ^ carries the study into the field of intellectual 
history. • 

This alignment of purposes presses a reviewer toward the posing 
of certain questions concerning aims and methods of doctoral 
dissertations or monographs, as Dr. Dunn’s study may partially 
typify them. This study is not ^ criticism,’ and I should agree with 
its author’s implied decision that it did not need to be. One large 
function of such monographs is to find and present knowledge which 
will keep critics, who come after, from subtle misreadings of great 
literary works. Nevertheless, it would seem to me that answers 
to important critical questions should not be too lightly assumed 
at the outset of such studies. Dr. Dunn in fact disposed of her 
critical problem before she started, by answering it; one would wish 
rather to be made alert to that problem’s existence, its precise 
nature, and its seope.^ 

The divisions within the two major ones of (I) classical and (II) 
mediaeval aspects of the Eenaissance concept were hard to make and 
are intelligently made and held (save for some confusion concerning 
^ unreasonable ’ and ^ unnatural,’ not truly distinguishable, in I. A. 
1, 2). The real value of the examination of classical and mediaeval 
elements in the Eenaissance attitude seems to^e that we should 
henceforth read more truly — ^with new semantic shadings and richer 
understanding of the issues — ^works which deal with ^ unkindness ’ 
and ^Concordia,’ or speeches for example in Shakespeare about 
^ ingrates’ or about ^treasonable’ or ^dishonorable’ ingratitude. 
It is the more pity, therefore, to make one’s critical capital so 
largely consist of Hewitt’s distinction between ingratitude and 

^ This does not quarrel with, the author’s decision to keep out of creative 
literature as Ending-ground for daHi for her study. For this practical 
reasons would have suflSlced, without the strange apologia offered (p. xvi). 
If concepts which were part of an ^ artist’s mimetic vision ’ do * not have 
historical reality/ what reality indeed can concepts claim! or artists either! 
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filial impiety, imnecessarily worrying the reader who feels the dis- 
tinction give beneath him the moment the link of ^ nnnatnralness ’ 
is made apparent. There is not always a sure realization of the 
relation between ^ mediaeval^ or ^Renaissance^ attitudes, where 
Dr. Dunn can be and is of some help, and mere normal behaviour 
(who isn^t Renaissance, if Bassanio is being so on p. 76 ? cf. also 
p. 87), The one real flaw structurally, one might claim, is the 
inclusion, in III, of a quite other concept than that examined in 
the rest of the study. Gratitude to God is simply not the concept 
we started out to examine, and it is obvious that we must develop 
sterner criteria for delimitation if English literary study is to 
assist in explorations of intellectual history. The pages (necessarily 
so limited) devoted to this different and vast subject are inevitably 
over-simple, and the only relevant point of contact is p. 104 (Elyot)*. 

The only serious flaws in a useful thesis thus result from insujBB- 
cient definition of just what ends were to be served by the research — 
and surely Dr. Dunnes book does not stand alonejn that uncertainty. 
Other slight flaws do not invalidate the study and need not be taken 
seriously except as we all allow ourselves to continue to be guilty of 
them: too much ^this Fve done, this will I do next^ (39, 101), 
huge historical problems given their quietus in a paragraph or so 
(64) , tags that creep in from one^s 3x5 cards (^the cosmic aspect 
of ingratitude,^ 63) ; gaucheries (that Dante is well known, 65, or 
that the xvi. c. was interested in classical literature, 98) ; too hazy 
a notion of one^s possible audience (is the reader who can whip 
through the untranslated Latin and Italian the same reader who 
must have Middle English and later usages translated? e, g. facts, 
departed, end, hot g%f). But of course the years have shown that 
Dr. Dunnes suspicions about our ignorance in the last-mentioned 
respect are not unfounded. 

That we should need her study of classical and mediaeval 
commonplaces m order to read our Elizabethans intelligently bears 
witness to another and not unrelated fact about our ignorance as 
critics, over-periodized as we are. It does not behoove us to criticize 
over-much any book, perfect or imperfect, from which we can learn 
something. We shpuld only read our own character in Dr, Dunn’s 
treatment of ^ churlish ingratitude,’ and the connection with arro- 
gance would be patent, even though we might not know enough 
without this author’s study to see ourselves as the Persians would 
see us. 

Rosemonu Tuvb 

Connecticut College 
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Sir Hum>phrey Mildmay: Royalist Gentleman, By Philip Lee 
Kalph. New Brunswick: Eutgexs University Press, 1947. 
xii + 245 pp. $4 50. 

The diary-wnting impulse, weak in the sixteenth century, be- 
came stronger in the first half of the seventeenth. But few men 
found it easy, even in personal letters, to express on paper their 
inmost thoughts. Hence, though there are exceptions (Kichard 
Eogers’ diary, for example), most of the diaries that have survived 
tend, like those of Wilbraham and Eons, to be records rather of 
public events than of the personal feelings and daily lives of the 
diarists. Therefore the emergence from obscurity of both a diary 
and an account book kept by Sir Humphrey Mildmay, of Danbury, 
in Essex, covering the years 1633-52 is an event of some importance 
to students of the age of Milton. For though Mildmay’s terse jot- 
tings are a far cry from Pepys, they have this in common with the 
greatest of diaries, that they were set down for no eye but the 
writer^s and are m®re concerned with the writer himself than with 
the military and political events of the day. 

Sir Humphrey possessed no qualities to elevate him above ob- 
scurity. He was not rich, nor learned, nor ambitious, nor virtuous, 
nor wicked, beyond the average of his class and time. And herein 
lies much of the value of his diary. For much as we might learn 
from an insight into the private thoughts and feelmgs of a Milton 
or a Cromwell, we could not learn from their diaries how the ordi- 
nary average man thought and felt about things. 

Mildmay^s diary occupies some 200 closely-written pages of a 
folio volume preserved among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum. The same volume contains also 150 pages of Mildmay^s 
personal expense accounts. No part of the volume has appeared in 
print, and it has not hitherto attracted wide attention, though 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Joseph Knight, and recently G. E. Bentley 
made use of the volume and referred to the diary. It is to be 
regretted that printing costs or the magnitude of the task pre- 
vented Dr. Ealph from giving us a complete text of at least the 
diary. Instead his book is a digest, illustrated — all too sparsely — 
with extracts. 

Dr. Ealph has on the whole performed his task well. The ma- 
terial IS selected and arranged m such a way as to produce a very 
readable account of Mildmay’s character and way of life. It shows 
a man fond of eating and drinking, of gaming and, perhaps above 
all, talking. Yet in my opinion Dr. Ealph places too much em- 
phasis upon the lower side of the diarisfs nature. For if Mildmay 
loved wine and women he was no hardened roue but retainedl a 
lively sense of guilt and a desire to follow better courses. He spent 
a fair share of his time in church and in the company of his many 
clerical friends, and his favorite reading was theology. And he 

5 
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records with evident pleasure many whole days spent out of doors 
m overseeing the workers on his home farm and appears to have 
taken an active interest in the welfare of his tenants. In London, 
where Mildmay lodged much of the time, he was a constant play- 
goer, and though he too often fails to write down so much as the 
name of the play, he tells u§ enough of what he saw to interest the 
student of the Caroline drama. Not the least interesting portion of 
the book is that concerned with the Eoyalist Mildmay^s troubles 
during the Civil War and the early years of the Commonwealth. 
With a younger and unsympathetic brother influential among the 
Eoundheads, two of his own sons in the fighting, his properties 
sequestered and himself entangled in legal business and treated with 
contumely by innumerable parliamentary committees. Sir Hum- 
phrey had but a poor time of it. God send them shame ” is a 
typical expression of his attitude. If he turned more and more 
to the tankard for solace it was not without provocation. 

Dr, Ealph^s few shortcomings in the performance of his part of 
the job appear to be the result of inexperience. “While his footnotes 
betoken an admirable use of secondary materials, there is little evi- 
dence of any wide knowledge of contemporary works He might 
have improved his book by providing annotated lists of Sir Hum- 
phrey's friends, the books he read, and the plays he saw, instead 
of handling these in paragraphs in which the reader soon bogs 
down. And considering the importance of the books and the plays 
to the student, the lists of them ought to be complete. Mildmay’s 
playgoing has, it is true, been thoroughly treated by G. E. Bentley 
(M. P., xxxv, 61-72 and Jacobean and Caroline Stage, ii, 673-81), 
though Dr. Ealph gives no indication that he knew of this The 
reader^s confidence in Dr. Ealph^s interpretation of the diarisfs 
entries is a bit shaken by such lapses as his statement that after a 
christening Mildmay reported disgustedly ^ my wife a gossip ^ ” 
(i. e. a godmother), and by such a sentence as ^^Many of the 
names met with m London are also encountered in Essex ... a 
fact which illustrated the fondness prevalent among country gentle- 
men for spending part of their time in the eity/^ 

As a frontispiece Dr. Ealph provides a much-reduced facsimile 
of one page of the’^diary and in an appendix prints a transcript of 
the same page. The hand does not seem sufficiently difficult to 
justify the number of errors that may be detected even when rely- 
ing upon the reduced facsimile. The handwriting cannot be held 
responsible for fourteen instances in which Dr. Ealph prints a per- 
fectly normal capital C as a lower case (while in 1. 108 of the 
transcript he prints it correctly). Among other errors may be 
noted: for Martii read Martij (1. 1) ; for with read w^^ (11. 11, 19) ; 
for read MF: (11. 27, 47, etc.) ; for Trymed read Trymed or 
Trym[m]ed (1 39) ; for Somrsett read Som[er]sett. Where Mild- 
may writes a superior ^^o/' as always in ordinal numbers, he is 
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usually careless about closing the top of the letter; to reproduce 
this Dr. Ralph has caused the printer to make and use an o with 
the top cut away. Mere eccentricities of handwriting such as this 
ought not to be reproduced in print. Equally unfortunate is the 
rendering of Mildmay’s abbreviation for pounds (sterling) by 
a symbol formed of two parallel vertical lines crossed by a hori- 
zontal bar. Mildmay simply wrote ^^11/^ crossed, as these letters 
frequently were in his day, and they ought to be printed 11 — 
either with or without the cross. 

Giles E. Dawson 

Folger Shakespeare Library 


Shakespeare's Imagination. A Study of the Psychology of Asso- 
ciation and Inspiration. By Euwabd A. Armstbong. Lindsay 
Drummond Limited: London, 1946. Pp. vn + lOl. 

This essay is an endeavor to study Shakespeare^s mind in the 
travail of composition by investigating the associative processes 
revealed in his imagery and by supplementing the knowledge thus 
obtained by comparison and analogy with the methods of other 
poets and men of genius. It begins as an investigation of Shake- 
speare^s imagination, but it becomes a study of human imagination 
. . (p. 7). Combining the techniques of Lowes on Coleridge 

and of Spurgeon on Shakespeare^s imagery, Mr. Armstrong here 
studies the association of images in clusters and their strange and 
persistent recurrence in later plays. 

Half the book is devoted to examples of bird and insect clusters. 
Through the connection of both with death, kites almost invariably 
are associated with coverlets, sheets, or beds. Jays, geese, beetles, 
drones: these exemplify words which, each appearing associated 
with certain partners in an early play, reappear in later plays. ^ " It 
is not credible that the poet was fully aware of the strange frolics of 
his images as they changed partners like children in a game^ or 
dance, some dropping out to come in again later, perhaps joining 
up with another group. ... I would suggest that the grouping of 
images into what I shdl call image clusters ’ betokens the work of a 
subliminal orgamzing principle linked in some degree with emo- 
tions (pp. 30-31). 

Applied to difficult passages, this technique resolves obscurity. 
For example, Hamlet knows a hawk a handsaw^ not a hernshaw^ 
because of the following sequence. Falstaffis sword was hacked 
like a handsaw the only other use of the word. He had earlier 
spoken of a dagger of lath,'' a flock of wild geese," and a hun- 
dred upon four of us " In Hamlet Eosencrantz speaks of rapiers " 
and ^^goose-quills," and a few lines later Hamlet speaks of 
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hundred ducats/^ Thus in ^ Henry IV Shakespeare moved from 
the idea of the dagger of lath to another ridiculous weapon, a 

sword hacked like a handsaw with some added association with 
geese. Later, in Hamlet, the hundred-coin transaction and another 
ridiculous weapon, a goose-quill, reappear. “ Thus Eosencrantz 
would never have mentioned goose-quills if Ealstaffi had not 
threatened to drive Prince Henry’s subjects like geese!” (p, 40). 
And goose-quills revive the memory of Ealstaff’s sword hacked like 
a handsaw.” ^ 

The author suggests but does not pursue the interesting question 
of the relationship of image clusters to settings, incidents, and 
characterization. ^^The occurrence of particular images in asso- 
ciation in a play certainly tended to generate situations and charac- 
terizations in plays written afterwards” (p. 54). But instead of 
applying the image technique to this related and general problem 
of repetition in Shakespeaie, well begun in the work of Paul V. 
Kreider, he dismisses it as a profitable subject^for further study.” 

Part Two, The Psychology of Imagination,” tempts the writer 
gradually away from his real theme as he explores the imaginative 
powers of the human mind.” This effort to classify and to explain 
the origins of image clusters in terms of emotion, memory, sound, 
sense, and contiguity is disappointing. A brief appendix illustrates 
the application of the imagery technique to questions of authenticity. 
But, all in all, the writer’s interest in psychology leads him to 
neglect the opportunity to pursue his method more thoroughly and 
to coordinate his work with that of other Shakespeareans. The book 
suggests an interesting and new approach, but a wider acquaintance 
with the work of other scholars would have resulted in a more 
useful study of Shakespeare. Mr. Armstrong’s earlier book. Bird 
Display, clearly shows his mastery in the field of ornithology; 
Shakespeare's Imagination demonstrates his enviable versatility. 

Thomas P. HARuisoiir, Jn. 

University/ of Texas 


r 

The Life of Edward FitzGerald, Translator of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. By Alpeib MoKihley Teorhune. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. xiv-f- 373. $5,00, 

Here is a readable and well-documented biography of the amateur 
orientalist who made the name of an obscure Persian poet a house- 
hold word in the English speaking world, who helped Thackeray 
and Tennyson with encouragement and material aid at critical 
moments of their careers, whose friendships with them and with 
Carlyle justify an authoritative biography, yet whose life until this 
volume has been virtually unknown despite attempts at its portrayal 
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by A, C. Benson, J, Glyde, Thos. Wiight and others. Mr. Terhnne 
arrived at his facts by reappraising published documents and by 
examining more than a thousand unpublished letters, FitzGerald's 
commonplace and notebooks, diaries of friends and other manu- 
scripts. He also visited scenes of the poet's life and talked with the 
few surviving persons who knew him. The method is scholarly, the 
presentation is objective, and the choice of incident is apparently 
uninfluenced by the fact that the biography was written with the 
approval of the FitzGerald family. The arrangement of the mate- 
rial is convenient and the intelligently selected index is unusually 
complete. 

A portrait of a fine, sensitive man emerges from the evidence and 
this without recourse to biographical method which might have 
shown a psychological connection between the poet's mother, a hand- 
some, imperious woman of fashion — ^reputedly the richest commoner 
in England — and her shy, kindly, and amazingly modest son, whose 
life of austere quietism was devoted to the highest intellectual 
pleasures, yet who delighted in yarning with tlie sailors of his 
native Suffolk. 

Mr. Terhune's most diverting chapter unfolds the story of the 
anonymous first edition of the RuM%ydt translation, how it was 
remaindered by Quaritch at a penny, discovered by the pre-Eaphae- 
lite group, acclaimed by Charles Eliot Norton in the North 
American Review, and its translator finally identified by a Phila- 
delphia lady, the daughter of FitzGerald's life-long friend, Fanny 
Kemble. 

Excerpts quoted by Mr. Terhune should tempt many of his 
readers to excavate from its hiding places in the Letters and Liter- 
ary Remains and the Variorum and Definitive Edition of the 
Poehcal and Prose WriUngs another of MtzGerald's poems, the 
^^Bird-parliament," an abridged, free translation of the Mantiq 
al-Tayr of the Persian Sufi mystic, Farid al-Mn ^Attar. Were this 
almost unknown work to be issued in convenient form it would find 
an audience in agreement with Cowell who wrote to FitzGerald, 

Some parts of it are truly magnificent." 

We are indebted to Mr. Terhune for the defii^itive bio^aphy of 
FitzGerald. The way is now cleared for a shorter subjective study 
of the poet's personality and character to replace the inaccurate 
caricature by Benson. This portrait might show more of the 
geschmacTclos Yictonan background from which the poet turned 
to Sufi mysticism observing, ^^This visionary inactivity is better 
than the mischievous activity of so many I see about me." The 
way of life of the eccentric of Woodbridge would have caused no 
comment in Persia. It is fitting that a rose brought from Omaris 
grave near Mshapur should loose its petals over his translator's 
tombstone at Boulge — ^the two poets had more in common than the 
Ruid%ydt 

Myeon Bskeot Smith 


Library of Congress 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Das Klein-Gesch'icTitshuck der Hutterischen Bruder, Herausge- 
geben von A. J. F. Zibglsohmid. Philadelphia, Carl Schnrz 
Memorial Foundation, 1947. Pp. xsxii, xliv, 781. Dieser neue 
Band der EuUerischen Ghromh leidet nicht unter den Mangeln, 
die anlafilich de"d ersten von alien Eezensenten beanstandet wurden 
(vgl. MLN, LXi (1946), 124-128). Dabei hat er durch seine 
moderneren Verfasser, die entschieden im nhd. Sprachstand wnr- 
zeln, anch fur den Spraehhistoriker nicht an Interesse emgebusst. 
Den Hutteriten hat sich namlich der Weg zur deutschen Einheits- 
sprache niemals erschlossen, mit dem Eigensinn religioser Sektierer 
bestanden sie vielmehr auf ^ ihrer ^ Sprache, der in der Gestalt des 
Chronisten Johannes Waldner (1769-1824) ubngens ein Schrift- 
steller von Eang erstand. Aus der erst russischen, dann amex±ani- 
schen Umwelt sickern wohl einzelne Wortformen ein, werden aber 
muhelos den syntaktischen Prinzipien des Deutschen unterworfen. 
Dennoch bleibt die isolierte Sprache nicht etwa unverandert : Die 
Eichtung des insularen Sprachwandels geht deutlich zum Papier- 
deutsch hin. Der BinfluS von deutschen Druckschriften muil ja 
grade hier, wo die Korrektur durch sprachlichen Ausgleich fehlt, 
entscheidende Wirkungen haben. So sind in dem Klein-Oeschichts- 
Inch die Grenzen zwischen alemann., bair.-osterr. und ostmd. 
Lautstand arg verwischt, wobei dann doch auch eine Art von 
^ Schriftdialekt ^ entstanden ist, der fur die hohen Worter immer noch 
auf der Zilricher Bibel-Sprache beruht. Alemannisch hat mithin 
noch den Rang ,einer Heiligen Sprache, wahrend fur die Dinge des 
Alltags deutlich ostmd. Wortschatz sich durchsetzt, wenngleich 
zuweilen in der Schreibung bairiseher Kanzleien (mit anlautender 
Tenuis statt gemeindeutscher Media) . So ist der Text eine schbne 
Illustration zu dem bekannten Kapitel uber die Sprache der 
Sprachmseln und erlaubt eine Fulle fesselnder Beobachtungen. 

ABITO SOHIKOKAUBE 


A Eisiory of Hamlet Oriticism. By Paul S. OoKKLiisr. New 
York: ’ Kings Crown Press, 1947. Pp. viii + $2.75. This is 

a general survey of the attitudes of both actors and critics, English 
and continental, to the character of Hamlet prior to 1821. It is a 
most enlightening account of the development and divergence of 
trends, of prejudices and cerebral twists, of the effect of milieu and 
nationality on critical opinion. A most useful chronicle and sum- 
mary, Required reading for teachers of Shakespeare on all levels. 

n. 0, A. 
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Of Eonour, By Egbert Ashley. Edited with an introduction 
and commentary by Virgil Heltzel. San Marmo, California: 
The Huntington Library, 1947. Pp. 80. $2.00. This is a hand- 
some edition of MS Ellesmere 1117 with a learned introduction 
which provides us with a good biography of the author and a 
learned commentary which tracks Ashley’s blind references to their 
sources. The text itself adds much to our understanding of the 
Elizabethan gentleman and can certainly be read as a long footnote 
to I Henry IV. n r a 


Essays on Shahespeare. By Tucker Brooke. New Haven : Yale 
Press, 1948. Pp. x + 220. $2.75. A reprinting of seventeen essays, 
reviews, and addresses plus two unprmted essays on the general 
literature of the Eenaissance but mostly on Shakespeare. Genial, 
learned, and diverse as was their author, they will long remain a 
charming monument to the most distinguished professor of English 
that Yale has ever had. n n a 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Meece non Meecede. Dr. Allan Gilbert translates the 'merce non 
mercede * at the close of the December Eclogue of The Shepheardes Caiender 
as, in effect, ‘ worldly goods perish, but not the poet’s reward,’ This inter- 
pretation, balancing perishing riches on the one hand, against imperishable 
fame on the other, is neat, perhaps clever, but is not, I believe, the intended 
one. ‘ Merce ’ does not, I think, mean * goods,’ here, at all. Bather, it is 
used, it seems to me, in the meaning in which, from the Sixth Century 
onward, in the Christian sense, it carried the idea of ' misericordia ’ or 
*4pity’ or * mercy.’ It is the Old French 'merci’^^or ‘merce.’ As for 
‘mercede,’ it must, of course, mean reward or fame The crux of the 
matter rests in the word ‘merce.’ Note the very close of the Eclogue it- 
self. Colin, alone in “^secreate shade,” had made “piteous mone,” the 
“ floures of his garden ” having long been withered with tears. And now, 
having reaped only care, as his years have driven to their “ latter terme ” 
he has hung up his “ pype ” and bids adieu in an appeal for sympathy and 
affection What, then, more appropriate than for Spenser to withhold 
the motto, to be used at the very end in double duty, both as Colin’s own 
emblem and for the whole “ lyttle Calender,” sent with free passeporte — at 
a lowly gate! ” The Calender is to “the better please, the worse despise.” 
In other words, Spenser wants others to like it, — at least the better ones. 
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As for tTie worse, let them be scorned, or perhaps, he would have added, let 
them scorn. He asks no more, — only their generosity, pity, mercy — ‘ merce, 
non mercede/ 


Alii 


College 


Constance Miriam Syford 


Whetstone and Marlowe, In his article on Whetstone's English Myrror, 
as a source of Tamhurlame {MLN 58, 413), T. C, Izard remarks that it 
has been consistently overlooked." It is interesting to recall that it was 
mentioned as containing the story of Tamburlaine as early as 1891, by 
Emil Koeppel {Englische Btudien 16, 364). But having mentioned it, he 
passes on with the comment der Stoff lag in der Luf t . This early mention 
makes it all the more surprising that it was left for Mr Izard to detect the 
importance of Whetstone as a source. 

j, c. maxwell 

Balltol College^ Oxfords 


Sooth " in Shakespeare, Milton, and Keats In MLN, (April, 1947 ) , 
Charles E. Mounts’ article, ‘‘ * Sooth ’ in Be la Mare, Keats, and Milton," 
offers an ingenious explanation for the origin of Keats’ use of soother in 
The Em of St. Agnes in the unusual sense of smoother x ‘‘With jellies 
soother than the creamy curd." Citing Be S41incourt’s acknowledgment of 
H. Buxton Forman’s observation that Keats was in a measure indebted for 
this word to Milton’s “ the soothest shepheid ’’ (Comus, 1 . 823) , i..e., Spenser 
he suggests that Keats in his own verse altered the Miltonic meaning of most 
truthful to softer or smoother^ because his view of Spenser, unlike Milton’s, 
was that of a mellifluous poet rather than of a moralist 

If it can be shown, however, that, in this case, Keats’ chief debt was not 
to Milton, his opinion of Spenser would become, for the present purpose, a 
matter of irrelevant conjecture. That this is so, may be seen in a borrow- 
ing already indicated,^ from Shakespeare’s Wunter^s Tale (iv, iv, 160-161) : 

good sooth, she is 
The queen of ourds and cream.® 

Moreover, in citing Be S41incourt’s reference to Buxton Forman, the author 
has left unmentioned the latter’s significant comments that. (1) Keats 
must have meant more soothing, not smoother-, and ( 2 ) Milton may have 
meant ‘“the most truth-speaking shepherd ’5 but it is not certain." * 

william ELTON 

Brown University 

^ CL 0. B. Finney, The Evolution of Keats^s Poetry ( Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), n, 558. 

* Among Shakespeare’s plays, Winter’s Tale was one of Keats’ favorites ; 
Cf. C. F. B. ^urgeon, Keats* s Shakespeare (Oxford, 1928), p. 5. 

® Complete Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman (G-lasgow, 1901), 
H. 83 n. 
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WOEDSWOETH IN POLITICS. THE WESTMORLAND 
ELECTION OP 1818 

In 1818 Henry Brongham decided to stand for one of the county 
seats in Westmorland. The ensuing contest, the first in Westmor- 
land since 1774, found on Brougham’s side only the Quakers, a 
few landowners like the Earl of Thanet and some of the Cracken- 
thorpes, and ^the voters of the yeoman class whom the influence 
of Lowther castle had failed to subjugate.’ ^ Nevertheless Words- 
worth and his sister involved themselves in the campaign as if the 
Lowther power were seriously threatened, and indeed as if ^the 
majority of the populace of Westmorland [were] ready for revo- 
lution. . . ^ Wordsworth told Lonsdale that the strength of 

Brougham’s party was in ^ misguided good intention, party spirit, 
dissent, disaffection, envy, pride, and all the self-coneeited preten- 
sions which absurd ignorance can be incited to by headstrong re- 
formers and revolutionists.’ ^ And Dorothy was appalled by the 
low persons among Brougham’s supporters: "'there was not one 
except Towers the Apothecary who looked in the least like a gentle- 
man.’ Brougham was dragged through Kendal by a ^ set of raga- 
muffins ’ (but with her cousin William Crackenthorpe by his side), 
amidst a ^ set of dirty lads and vagrant-hke men.’ She could not 

^Arthur Aspinall, Lo^d Brottgham and the Whig Party (Manchester, 
1927), p. 87. 

2 The Letters of Wtlltam and Dorothy Wordsicorth; the Middle Years^ 
ed, Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 1937), n, 815. I>. W. to Mrs Clarkson. 
The excitement of the letter may he due to her writing to Mrs, Clarkson, 
whose husband had just come out for Brougham; the Wordsworths seem 
to have regarded the Clarksons as useful for publicizing W, W’s books 
among the Quakers; compare Middle Years, U, 622, 655. 

^Middle Years, U, 807. 
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walk the streets of Kendal without ^ meeting a dirty lad or lass with 
a blue ^ ribbon, servants or working girls from the local comb and 
hat factories, ^ numbers of disgusting females shouting Brougham 
and independence/^ Considermg in the first place Brougham^s 
political position and the issues that he raised, and considering in 
the secondy place the nature of the local political machine that he 
was attacking, it is a little difficult to account for the excitement 
of Dorothy or tie moral fervor of Wordsworth as he attempted in 
his Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmorland ^ to give the 
rahonale of the question ^ to the upper classes.® But a re-examina- 
tion of the events surrounding the Two Addresses may, perhaps, 
suggest what Wordsworth was up to.® 

I 

In 1818, when he contested the Lowther control of Westmorland, 
Brougham had already thrown over the Kadicals,^ and neither he 
nor the local Whig leaders wanted to deny that the great territorial 
possessions of the Lowthers permitted them to nominate one mem- 
ber for Westmorland.® So far as one can tell, Brougham argued 

* JUd , pp 807-11, passim, 

^ Middle Years, li, 821 

® After tlie election B. W. noted that they had lost no old friends and 
had gained some new ones Viscount Lowther spent three days with them 
and Colonel Lowther and his wife called And it is worth noting that 
W. W. became a justice of the peace in 1819 See Ihtd , pp. 823, 835 and 
note 

In 1820 W. W used Lonsdale to help his brother on to the Mastership 
of Trinity College. See a letter printed in Charles Wordsworth, Annals of 
My Marly Life (London, 1891), p. 8, note^ 

My dear Brother, — ^Lord Lonsdale informs me that Lord Liverpool 
assured him ye^erday that the Mastership of Trinity would not be 
disposed of without consulting the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Ever your affectionate Brother, 

W. W. 

The letter is dated 28 June 1820; it was not printed by de Selincourt. The 
Archbishop was Charles Manners-Sutton, for whose son C. W. had been 
private tutor. 

^ Keith G. Felling, The Second Tory Party (London, 1938), p. 292; 
Aspinall, Bronyham, p. 92. 

® Aspinall, Brougham, p. 87. At the meeting which opened Brougham’s 
campaign, the speakers were very careful on this point; reported in the 
London Times, 17 February, 1818, from the Carlisle Patriot, 
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only one issue: would the electors of Westmorland continue the 
Lowthers in the ^ unconstitutional ^ control that had turned West- 
morland into a pocket borough ? In 1816, it is true, he had attacked 
the government, but then he had been thinking, like Wordsworth, 
of economy, and dreaming, like Wordsworth, of a union of classes ; ® 
now, though he criticized the Lowthers^ unquestioning support of 
Government, his chief concern seems to have been in defending 
himself against the charge of Jacobinism.^® Of course behind 
Brougham was a decade of threats to order, of riots and strikes, of 
rick-burning and machine-breaking; but these troubles apparently 
did not reach Westmorland.^^ So far as I can see, nothing in 
Brougham^s record or his campaign will justify either Wordsworth’s 
excitement or the arguments he raised. 

And I cannot see that the Lowther record justified Wordsworth’s 
campaign. Tip to the middle of the eighteenth century the political 
power in Cumberland and Westmorland was divided among a num- 
ber of families, of whom the Lowthers were by no means the 
greatest. In 1734, however, the Lowthers of Maud’s Meaburn 
bought the great Wharton estates in Westmorland; and when in 
1750 Sir James Lowther, of Maud’s Meaburn, inherited the estates 
of the Lowther and Whitehaven branches of the family, he seems to 
have felt able to contest the power of the Tuftons, who were the 
most powerful family in Westmorland. He chose to make his stand 
in the borough of Appleby at the election of 1754, The Tuftons 
won this bitter and expensive struggle, but the Lowther candi- 
dates petitioned, and the select committee set aside the election. 
A formal compromise was then arranged, whereby each family xe- 

•Elie Hal^vy, A Htstorp of the English People, X815-1830 (London 
[1929]), p. 4 and note, p 5; Feiling, Second Tory Party, p. 288- 

The Times, reprinting from local papers, gives f3U transcripts of his 
speeches on 29 January, 17 February, 31 March, and 8 April. 

Middle Years, n, 768, 786-7, letters from D. W. to Mrs, Clarkson on 
the good order in Westmorland. 

Brougham’s instability and political shiftiness, of course provided 
W. W. with material for criticism, 

E. S, Ferguson, Cumberland and Westmorland M, from the Mesto- 
ration to the Reform Bill of 1867 (London, 1871), p. 114. 

Before the election it was estimated the £50,000 would be spent. The 
Letters of Morace Walpole, ed. Peter Cunningham (London and New York, 
1857), n, 390. 
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tained one oJ; the Appleby seats. And from 1754 to 1832 no 
election in Appleby ever went to a contest,^® 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century the Lowthexs 
gamed control of six of the remaining eight seats in the two coun- 
ties. The two Cockermouth seats they got by default, because the 
Wyndhams were paying attention to their southern estates. One 
of the Cumberland county seats came to them after the elec- 
tion of 1768, when they arranged a compromise with the Portland 
interests; and one of the Carlisle seats became theirs by a similar 
compromise with the Howards after 1790. In Westmorland after 
1774 they were sufficiently powerful to keep one seat for them- 
selves and to see that either a Lowther, a Fleming, or a Muncaster 
had the other. Between 1774 and 1818 no county election in 
Westmorland ever went to a contest.^® 

Between 1660 and 1867 the Lowthers seated iwenty-one members 
of the family, plus several connections by marriage. In the seven- 
teenth century Sir John Lowther, of Lowther, sat for Cumberland 
for thirty-one years. A Westmorland seat was held by Sir John 
Lowther, of Whitehaven, from 1674 to 1700, by Colonel James 
Lowther from 1774 to 1812, and by Colonel H. C. Lowther for the 
next fifty-five years.^’^ 

There are two more or less well-known examples of the political 
tactics which raised the Lowthers from minor members of the 
gentry to this pre-eminent position in the two counties. The first 
IS the suit with the Duke of Portland over the Forest of Inglewood. 
In May, 1696 William III granted the reversion of the Honour of 
Penrith to the then Earl of Portland. In 1705, on the death of 
Catherine of Braganza, who had held the land, the Bari entered 
into possession, not only of the Honour but also of the Forest of 
Inglewood and the Socage Manor of Carlisle, which he understood 
to have been inelr^ed in the original grant. The Portland family 
continued in undisturbed possession until July 1767, when Sir 
James Lowther (the first Earl, Wordsworth^s enemy) petitioned 
the Treasury for lease of the land for his own and two other lives, 
alleging that the Forest and Socage Manor were in fact Crown 
lands not included in the original grant. 

S, Ferguson, k E^tory of Westmorland (London, 1894), pp. 1534 

Ferguson, Gumberland md Westmorland pp 72, 152, 212. 

And see his list of Members. 

Ferguson, Cumberland and Westmorland M.PJs, pp. 222-3, and list 
of Members, 
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Investigation proved that the land in question had been expressly 
excluded from the original grant. Even so, since his family had 
been m possession for sixiy years, Portland had a title which only 
the Crown could impugn,^® though apparently by a prerogative 
that was more theoretical than actual: Junius says that Grafton 
revived the principle of nullum iempus occurrit regi. 

Of course what everyone was interested in was the votes of the 
three hundred freeholders, all of whom were subject to the influ- 
ence of the holder of the baronial right. Presumably the King and 
Government saw in Lowther’s ease an opportunity to further weaken 
the power of the great Revolution families. At any rate, Lowther 
had a good deal of cooperation from London. The Surveyor- 
General, for example, would not allow Portland access to the 
records to prove his title; and while he was still engaged in pre- 
paring his case, he was told that the Treasury felt bound to accept 
the Surveyor-GeneraPs recommendation that the lands be leased 
to Lowther At once the Opposition introduced a bill which 
would have set aside the principle of nullum tempus. This was 
rejected by a majority of twenty, and shortly afterwards Parliament 
was dissolved. 

In Cumberland the ensuing election is said to have cost £130,000. 
Lowther^s agents were out with bribes and with threats to the 
property rights of such old county families as the Senhouses and 
Fetherstonhaughs. One Portland supporter wrote to the Duke 

The Alarm has been great, and you may be sure has been spread with 
all the wanton Insolence, that the Father of Lies himself, and his Infernal 
Agents could devise. . . . And in common discourse, every person who has 
any lands within, or within two miles of the Forest, are proscribed and 
delivered over to perdition.®^ 

Norfolk^ Portland, Carlisle, Egremont, and ^most of the gentle- 
men in the county ^ opposed Lowther^, and the Election was inde- 

Portland wrote Grafton protesting * that after a possession of upwards 
of 60 years, any Man shall be at Liberty thro’ personal Pique or Besent- 
ment, to shake the very foundations of Property, to sow Apprehensions and 
Disquietude in many of the first and wealthiest families of the Flingdom. 
, . A S. Turhervilie, A Eisior^ of Welbech Ahhey ond Its Owners 
(London [1930]), n, 109. 

Portland’s comment to Grafton makes the political aspect quite clear i 
‘ The jealousy that every honest & sensible man entertains of the Crovm’s 
interfering in Flections is well known’ (/hid., p. 1X2). 

Turhervilie, Welbech Abt>eu, U, 117. 
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Lve: Curwen, the Portland candidate, was elected along with 
• James. The latter, however, was unseated on petition. In the 
i Portland, whom the contest had nearly ruined, was forced into 
lompiomise, under which the Lowthers controlled one of the 
Lnty seats until 1831.^^ 

[n the Carlisle mushroom elections of l''/86 and 1790, in which 
was trying to break the power of the Howards in Carlisle, Sir 
oaes used a dispute between the Corporation and the eight city 
lids over the qualifications for election to the freedom of the 
j. On 11 and 28 October, 1784 he had the Corporation repeal 
orders and by-laws which made membership m a guild neces- 
y to admission to the freedom, and all which limited the rights 
the Corporation to create freemen. On the 29th the Corporation 
sated several new freemen; the next day, using lists prepared by 
nsdale^s agent, they created 1195 new freemen, of whom five 
ndred were colliers employed by Lonsdale. In the preceding 
itury, 1520 freemen had been created; in the following six 
>nths 1443 were elected, most of them not even resident Since 
5 votes of the new freemen were decisive (though Parliament re- 
3ed to seat the Lowther candidates after the election of 1786 and 
3 general election of 1790), the Howards had to enter into a 
mpromise which gave one seat to the Lowthers.^^ 

II 

Though occurring fifty or sixty years before the Westmorland 
mpaign of 1818, these events are not irrelevant. They not only 
ustrate how the Lowthers got their power, but also suggest how 
ey kept it. In 1792 Oldfield noted that Lonsdale had purchased 

As for the question of the land, in the next session the nullum tem'pus 
1 was passed, withpa clause saving the rights of Sir James if he exercised 
sm within a yeai. He at once instituted ejectment proceedings against 
3 tenants, but this action was nonsuited, and the lease itself was abro- 
ted under the Civil List Act of Queen Anne Afterwards Portland sold 
5 lights m the land to the Duke of Devonshire 

Phis account is based on G. 0 Trevelyan, The Early History of Charles 
mes Focc (New Yoik and London [nd]), pp. 356-59, the Victoria 
unty History, Cumherland (Westminister, 1901-05), ir, 310-11; Horace 
alpole, Memoirs of the Reign of G-eorge III, GPU Barker, ed (London, 
94), ni, 102, T H B Oldfield, The Representative History of Great 
it am and Ireland (London, 1816), m, 238 

Ferguson, Cumherland and Westmoidand M. P ’s, pp, 196-8. 
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a majority of the burgageholds^ which bore the franchise m Cocker- 
mouthy and that he was careful to see that they were tenanted by 
"^such only as will obey his recommendation as implicitly as the 
fourteen hundred colliers he caused to be made in one day freemen 
of Carlisle/ In 1816 he waSy neverthelessy surprised that the 
borough was controlled by Lonsdale instead of Egremonty who was 
lord of the manor and could appoint the returning officer. Then 
he addSy certain person stole the court-seal [of the manorial 
court-leet] some years agOy and it has since been used without his 
lordship’s authority. . . According to Oldfieldy Appleby might 
well have been a Cornish boroughy for there hog-sties were ^ deemed 
freeholds ’ and purchased by the Lowthers and Tuftons ^ at a price 
exceeding all belief ’ 

In 1818 the Lowthers used, or tried to usCy the land assessment 
list to disfranchise opposing voters For in May (the election 
was in June) Brougham asked the Treasury whether an order had 
been issued to district assessors to halt the land tax assessments 
Eeceiving an equivocal answeiy he next day read the alleged order. 
Lushmgton then denied that the Treasury had issued or sanctioned 
any such order y he explained that a question had risen over the title 
of some forty-shilling cottages. Apparently he was trying to say 
that the order was limited to the cottages in question. Brougham 
askedy and it seems a reasonable enough question, why tax officers 
should be concerned with examining the titles of persons who were 
willing to pay the taxes they were supposed to collect. At this point 
Lord Lowther intervened in the debate to say that he knew nothing 
at all about the mattery but he questioned the authenticity of the 
order. The chances are that it was authentiCy for in a moment Sir 

T H. B. Oldfield, An Entire and Complete History ^ Political and Per- 
sonal, of the Boroughs of Great Britain (London, 1792), I, 199 

OldjBield, Representative History, m, 269 (Th*s is a revised edition 
of the Entire and Complete History mentioned in the previous note ) 

Ihid,, V, 90 Was it, perhaps, hog-sties that Wordswoith and his 
brother purchased and distributed among their friends, to help save West- 
morland from Brougham? See Middle Tears, n, 805-6, 831 and John Henry 
Overton and Elizabeth Wordsworth, Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Lincoln (London, 1888), p. 28 

So had the first Earl in 1786. Edward Porritt, The Unreformed House 
of Commons (Cambridge, 1909), i, 26 

®'^By an act of 20 George III (1770) the county franchise had been 
made dependent on payment of the land tax within six months of an 
election 
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III 

The tally of votes suggests that the election could never have 
been in doubt/^ but (perhaps it was only out of habit) the Lowthers 
fought as if Dorothy Wordsworth^s darkest fears were justified 
They surrounded Brougham with troops, sailors, and special con- 
stables * from Liverpool they brought four or five stage coaches of 
sailors and carpenters at five shillings a day, they’ armed two hun- 
dred special constables, they hired miners from Alston Moor — ^to 
preserve order, they said, but Brougham thought it was to terrify 
h]s supporters. In late June Brougham told Lambton (i. e , Lord 
Durham) that he had a letter in which a naval officer offered £150 
for four votes, the letter named Lonsdale, and Brougham hoped 
that he was in fact implicated.^^ Probably that Lowthers were as 
lavish in 1818 as in 1826, when they hired horses by the hundreds 
and many coaches to bring voters to the poll.®^ 

The Lowthers resurrected, and showed to Wordsworth, a letter 
from Wilberforce to Lonsdale, enclosing without comment a letter 
of 1806 from Brougham in which he suggested that Lonsdale might 
bring him in for Westmorland if he obtained the support of Gov- 
ernment and of the Whig landlords like Lord Thanet.®® Words- 
worth went to work and turned out an amusing bit of campaign 
verse, ^ The Scottish Broom on Birdnest Brae.^ 

In addition to this shrewd personal attack on Brougham, Words- 
worth used the Two Addresses to raise the more general issue of 
Brougham^s campaign as a threat to that delicate balance of classes 
which he was at the moment coming to consider the great ruling 

Viscount Lowther, 1211, Colonel Lowther, 1157, Biougliam, 889. Fer- 
guson, Cumberland and Westmorland M P’s, p 236 

Middle Years, ii, 808, 811, 814, Aspinall, Brougham, pp 90-1 

L Strout, ‘Wordsworth vs Brougham,’ N <& Qj cLXXiv (1938), 381- 
3, at p 383, quoting the Westmorland Cassette 

Aspinall, Brougham, p 88 The letter and Lonsdale’s refusal are 
printed in The Manuscripts of the Earl of Lonsdale, Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Thiiteenth Report, Appendix, Part VII (London, 
1893), p 184 

^^Note Lockhart to Scott, during the campaign of 1826. ‘Dr Masfinn 
has been taken do-wn to Lowther Hall to assist in the Squibbery, and I 
think Wordsworth and he will make a pretty homogeneous woik of it, 
for the great Laker also is enlisted — if report speak truly’ The Private 
Letter Books of Svr Walter Scott, ed, Wilfred Partington (London, 1930), 
p. 40. 
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ciple of the state. The Lowther political power, he argued, 
^ the natural and reasonable consequence of a long-continned 
ession of large property ^ ; and such property defended the rights 
property of the middle class (he meant the smaller gentry, not 
industrial middle class), as well as the patriotism of the coun- 
In this way it was a symbol for all the virtues of the ^ mel- 
d feudality ^ of England.-’*® Here he seems to have been think- 
of something like that ^ spiritual medium,^ in which, according 
rofessor Driver, Oastler felt that human activity ought to take 
e, and which included ^ loyalties and resentments, custom and 
ss^ and the promise of an eternal des.tiny.^ 
at surely at this time he was fighting a straw man. Disunity 
e may have been ; the mystique of feudalism perhaps was being 
royed. But this was no more than the physical sign — civil dis- 
r — of the obsolescence of the British system of local govern- 
t. The attachment of landlord, tenant, and farm laborer — 
jh Wordsworth was really describing — ^had been the basis of 
local power of the country gentry, which the connection be- 
n the town and country had carried into the boroughs. To- 
er the two had formed the parliamentary (that is, national) 
er of the landed interest. For centuries England had been 
by a governmental mechanism based on the ^ social concep- 
s of ^^rank and station and deference to one^s betters 
on the feudal theory of government by ^ interests ^ — ^by the 
fcical power of the personal following of a man of family.®’' 
818, no doubt, the Constitution in Church and State — the rural 
istracy, tithes and impropriated land — seemed to be threatened 
lie unrepresented resorted to their only weapon — civil disorder, 
the threat hardly came from either the Whigs, no considerable 
ip of whom had as yet aligned themselves with the industrial 
die class, or fi^m that ^ most importunate of Economists,^ 
unpredictable Henry Brougham. Lord Grey had already with- 
m to Northumberland, where he was defending the House of 

The Prose Worhs of William Wordsworth, ed Alexander B Grosart 
idon, 1876), I, 235, 239 

Cecil Driver, Tory Radical, The Life of Richard Oastler (New York, 
), p 433 Cf W. W Prose Works, i, 251-2 

R L. Hill, Toryism and the People, 183B-1846 (London, 1929), p. 10 
Introduction (by Keith Reiling), p vi 
Prose Works, i, 233. 
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Commons against the democratic spirit/® and Brougham had lately 
been trying to disavow an incautious statement to the electors oi 
Westminister, made when, as Wordsworth shrewdly pointed out, 
ultra-radical ideas of reform seemed profitable, with a vacancy 
about to occur in that turbulent borough 

Besides seeking for issues like this one, Wordsworth had to 
defend the Lowthers against Brougham^s charges of corruption 
and nepotism. For this he used the columns of 'the Westmorland 
Gazette, in general he denied what he could; where that was not 
possible, he tried to justify the Lowther actions. When Brougham 
questioned an electoral system that allowed great families to use 
Parliamentary seats to keep their cadets occupied, Wordsworth re- 
plied that sons of noblemen ought to be put into Parliament or 
public service, ^for they are exposed from their situations to 
peculiar temptations; and no engagements are so likely to wean 
them from dissipation and unprofitable pleasures, as the interests 
which attach to important public business.^ If Peers were not 
represented in Commons by persons under their influence, Words- 
worth argued, their estates would be ^ little better than sand liable 
to be blown about in the desart. . . / Wordsworth had to admit 
that Westmorland had not ^ for a long time [since 1774] been dis- 
turbed by electioneering contests,^ but this, he said, was the result 

See his speech of 19 September, 1817, quoted by Hal4vy, EngUsh 
People, p. 34 

^^Hansaid, s 1, xxxv (1817), 360-7 (14 February), 370-4 (17 February) 
For W W ’s use of the interchange in Commons, see Prose WorJcs, i, 242-3 

^^John Edwin Wells, ‘Wordsworth and De Quincey in Westmorland 
Politics, 1818,’ PMLA, LV (1940), 1087. 

Prose Works, i, 238 Compare R. P.. Wood, writing to Lonsdale in 
1806 He regarded himself ‘now as entirely belonging to the Lowther 
party,’ and ‘It is with ^ the greatest truth that I Repeat that a seat in 
Parliament is nothing in comparison with the thought that I have enjoyed 
your confidence, and shared, as well as acted upon, your opinions ’ (Porritt, 
Umeformed Commons, i, 336-7) Also Pitt to his mother in 1789, when Sir 
James Lowther offeied him one of the Appleby seats ‘No kind of condi- 
tion was mentioned, but that if ever our lines of conduct should become 
opposite, I should give him an opportunity of choosing another person.’ 
‘Appleby is the place I am to represent, and the election will be made 
without my having any trouble, or even visiting my constituents ’ 
(Earl Stanhope, Life of the Right Honorable William Pitt, London, 1879, 
I, 36-7). 
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hie ^silent acquiescence and deliberate consent^ of the people, 
did not want the unnecessary expense of a contest 
he Brougham committee had asserted that Lord Lowther held 
mres worth two or three thousand a year, and that thus it could 
Lid that public money was being spent in his campaign. Words- 
h answered that this accused the Lowthers of being parties to 
leme of unfeeling festivity, in which local insult was added to 
1C robbery! Moreover Viscount Lowther held no sinecures, 
Brtainly none worth so much money, his Commissioneiship 
[ndia, though an honorary office, brought him no money, he 
:ed for the £1100 he received as a Treasury Lord. And as a 
er of fact, the dinner in question had been paid for by the 
her election committee — Hhe Country gentlemen, the Clergy, 
leads of all the Liberal Professions, leading Persons in Trade, 
substantial Yeomanry, m short, the chief of their Neighbours 
Fellow-townsmen, whom [the people] had been accustomed to 
jct, and whom they depended on in sickness and health for 
r kind of help and support ’ 

hen Brougham attacked Government for suspending the 
3as Corpus Act, Wordsworth simply asserted that events had 
fled suspension, though a year before he seems to have doubted 
leeessity.^® Apparently Brougham must have alluded to the 
re of Valenciennes by the Austrians m 1793; at least Words- 
h found it necessary to defend the Government’s action at the 
He argues that they must have given ^a strong remon- 
ice.’ Then he continues, "But the dictates of magnanimity 
would have been — "" this unjust act must either be abandoned, 
■reat Britain shall retire from a contest which, if such prin- 
s are to govern, or interfere with the Conduct of it, cannot but 
ilamitous.” A threat to this purpose was either not given or 
acted upon/ This is an ingeniously confused argument, and 
list mean that Wordsworth knew that Greville and Pitt had in 
offered Lille, Valenciennes, and other border cities to Austria 
1 effort to commit that country to the war with Prance and to 

^rose Works, i, 234 At i, 223 he says that the franchise was not with- 
but allowed to he dormant 
/Veils, PMLA, LV, 1086-7 

“rose Works, i, 230-1 On lus attitude in 1817, see Middle Years, ii, 
a letter of D. W to Mrs Clarkson, 2 March, 1817 The bill to suspend 
brought in on 27 February. 
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forestall the proposed exchange of the Electorate of Bavaria for 
the Austrian Nethei lands 

In such arguments as these it is difficult to see Wordsworth’s 
interest in the permanent issues of politics. Nor do his actions m 
the campaign suggest the disinterest with which he has been 
credited. He did, after all, buy freehold land and distribute it 
among his friends both before and after the election, as did his 
brother Christopher. Apparently he did not even contribute any 
ideas to the campaign, for Brougham was answering precisely the 
arguments that appear in Wordsworth’s Two Addresses before the 
appearance of the Addresses. Wordsworth must simply have g:ven 
his name and his own peculiar style to ideas already developed by 
the Lowther election committee 

It seems clear that Wordsworth had simply been called in to 
defend a family political machine, an example of the political job- 
bery and personal control that characterized unreformed England 
This he did competently enough, though even the instability of 
Henry Brougham hardly warranted the apparent fear, the exag- 
geration, and the irrelevant arguments with which Wordsworth 
met his campaign I do not see why time and tenderness should 
alter the judgment of Peacock 

Brougham is contesting Westmoreland [stc] against the Lowther s 
Woidsworth has published an Address to the Freeholders, in which he says 
they ought not to choose so poor a man as Brougham, riches being the only 
guaiantees of political integrity He goes farther than this and actually 
asserts that the Commons ought to be chosen by the Peers. Now tbeie is a 
pretty rascal for you Southey and the whole gang are supporting the 
Lowthei s, per fas et nefas, and seem inclined to hold out a yet more flagrant 
specimen of the degree of moral degradation to which seifs ellers can fall 
under the domination of seat-sellers The example will not be without its 
use Of course, during the election, Wordsworth dines every day at Lord 
Lonsdale’s 

Wailace W. Douglas 

Northivestern XJmversity 


Ibid , p 227 On the negotiations with Austria, see J Holland Hose, 
WtlUam P%tt and the Great War (London, 1911), p 122 

The TTo? hs of Thomas Love Peacock, ed , H. F. B Brett- Smith and 
C. E Jones (London, New York, 1934), vni, 199 
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EONTANE AND THE GERMAN REVOLUTION OF 1848 

In 1935, Mr. Arthur L. Davis published an essay on Fontane 
and the Revolution of 1848.^ If thirteen years later the attempt is 
made to amend and reinterpret the material of his article, it is not 
done to dispute the validity of anjdhing said heretofore. Fontane 
IS too clear and outspoken for that. Rather, it is hoped that this 
complement to the existing publications will add to the picture of 
the poet and help in the understanding of a type of German intel- 
lectual whom we know to exist today. 

In 1848, Fontane was- in Berlin. He had followed the political 
events in Germany with keen interest for many years. As a phar- 
macist's apprentice he had read many of the anti-reactionary 
papers of Berlin.^ When he moved to Leipzig in 1840, he absorbed 
the liberal ideas of the members of the Herwegh Club and shared 
the hopes for liberal reform which were entertained by ever^’^one 
when Frederick William IV succeeded to the Prussian throne.® At 
the age of twenty-five, he served his year in the army and was in- 
troduced into the conservative group of the Tunnel uber der 
Spree.^^ He was working as a pharmacist in a rather poor section 
of Berlin when the Revolution broke out. 

Fontanels autobiography relates with humor the happenings near 
the Alexanderplatz in March 1848; how he, in his enthusiasm, 
joined a mob in the attack on a theater and how a bystander restored 
his sense of perspective with a laconic Na, horen Sie , • . and 
ended the Winkelnedun.^^ ^ It also tells about his election as 
Wahlmann but ignores Fontanels literary and epistolary occupation 
with the events of the day.® For his interest in the Revolution re- 
mained unabated in spite of his disgust for a cowardly and un- 
disciplined mob on*T:he one hand and inefficient assemblies on the 
other. In the summer of 1848, he published four articles in the 

^Arthur L. Davis, “Fontane and the Revolution of 1848,” MLN (Janu- 
ary 1935), pp 1-9 

^Ihid, p. 2 

* Cf. Von Zwanzig his Dreissig, 2, ii, 17. This and subsequent references 
to Fontanels works are to series, volume, and page of the 0-esammelte 
Werke Jubilaumsausgabe, Rerlm, 1920 
n, 391 f 
413-417 
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Berliner Zeitungshalle ® which show him in lull accord with the 
aims of the Eevolntion * unity and freedom. Prussia, he felt, was 
too weak to bring about German unity ; therefore it had to give way 
to forces which could achieve this goal. As for freedom, his 
politisches Glaubensbekenntnis von 1848 agreed with the words 
. die er in jener Arbeit uber Marwitz aus dessen Munde 
anfuhrt und nachdrucklich unterstreicht . ^Die Freiheit ist das 
allein Wertvolle, und alles Wissen kann in einem Sklavenlande nicht 
gedeihen, mcht echte Prucht treiben.^ Alexander von der 
Marwitz was anything but a liberal so that this concurrence of opin- 
ions would be merkwurdig ® indeed, if it were not obvious that 
Pontane and the populace were thinking of difEerent things when 
they used the slogans of the Eevolution. 

When in 1930 Julius Petersen published seven letters of Pontane 
to Bernhard von Lepel, he made a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Eevolution year proper. If Von Zwanzig his 
Dreissig deals largely with the beginning of the revolt, these letters 
deal with its end ; whereas the former is the work of a reminiscing 
old gentleman, the latter are free of the Ironie, mit der der 
Euckblick des Alten seme Eevolutionserinneiung farbte.’^ ® 

In September 1848, Pontane was in Bethanien, a Protestant 
hospital in one of the nicest sections of Berlin. Here he learned 
about actions and orders of counterrevolutionary ministers and 
generals, and once more his indignation was aroused. Prom the 
quiet Manannenplatz he wrote to a Prussian nobleman to lend him 
a rifle, since the moment ^^erheischt Thaten, oder doch Wort und 
That.^^^^^ The request received another ^^na, horen Sie . . .” 
although the sobering effect of LepePs answer was not immediately 
apparent. ^Treund, verdirb mir mcht unnutz die Preude, die ich 
an Dir habe , wrote von Lepel , lege die Hntugenden, die mich 
nach gerade an Dir argern, ab u. scheitere bei Deinem Eepubli- 

® Quoted by Heinrich Spiero, Fontane, Wittenberg, 1928, pp. 39 f. 
p. 40. 

UUd 

® Julius Petersen, Fontane %m Revoluttonsjahr IS^Sy Berlin, W Buch- 
senstein, 1930, p 3 Reference is to this edition, although these letters 
are now also to be found in Theodor Fontane und Bernhard von Lepel Em 
Freundschaftshriefweohsel, hrsg von J Petersen, Munchen, C. H. Beck, 
1940, 2 Bande. 

i®X6td,p 7. 
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kanisnius nicht an der Klippe den gentleman dran geben zu 
mnssen/^ Fontane replied immediately and admitted the absur- 
dity of his request. But the injustices committed made him retract 
only his bitterness and not his point of view. And as to the 
gentleman, Was soil ich dazu sagen ... ^ Lepel knew Pon- 
tane better than Fontane himself. In his next letter he repeated 
his Leitmotiv : Das schlimmste Wort, das Du aussprichst, ist das, 
dass Du Dir nidits daraus maehst, in Gefahr zu stehn, nicht mehr 
gentleman like zu bleiben.^^ 

Fontanels defense was a factual account of Prussian history. 
Giving the Prussian princes much credit for the growth of Prussia, 
he felt that the common people had been responsible for the libera- 
tion from the Napoleonic yoke and that they were being cheated 
out of their gains. Their demands seemed more than modest. 
They wanted freedom, and ^^ein gutes und . gesittetes Volk ist 
immer reif fur die Fieiheit-^’ And they wanted it not as charity. 

Sie [die Konige] konnen sich darm nicht scliicken dem Volke sein Darlelin 
zuruckgehen, sie wollen nichts horen vom '"souveiancn Volke’' das zu 
f o r d e r n hat, sie wollen immei iioch schenken — aiis Onade, nnd nach Ge- 
fallen Das Volk kann abei keine Gnade gcbi aiiclien , es will nicht mal 
“ veieinbaren ”, sondern es spriclit ganz deutlich ‘'das will i c h » und 
was noch ubng bleibt, das kannst Du behalten” Der aclite Constitutio- 
nalismus ist welter nichts als eiii Compliment vor dem sogenaiiiiten “ his- 
tonsehen Reeht,” — ist nichts andres als eine Pensionierung dei Kinder fur 
die Dienste, die die Vater geleistet haben, ein gentlemanhke's Benehmen 
des sonst etwas groben und rucksichtslosen Volkes 

It IS evident that the “gentleman” stuck in Fontane’s mind, 
and also that he could be an advocate of republicanism only as long 
as he believed in the inner nobility of the common people. Did he 
still believe in it in November 1848? The last long letter to Lepel 
reiterates once more the history of the year, but the rights of the 
people play a smaller part than the wrongs committed, by the 
King.” 

By 1849, Fontane realized that he had labored under certain 
misconceptions. The people had not organized their demands nor 
their forces. They were not really “ em gates und gesittetes Volk.” 
•And if Prussia was weak and ruled by Willhur, it was still the 

p. 9. 

”J6id',p 11. 

“ Ibid., p.l3. 


p. 16 
^’Ibid, p. 17 

pp. 21-29. 
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strongest power available. Ware es denkbar, dass sich ans Lippe- 
Schaumburg oder ans Hohenzollern-Heeliingen ein grosses, eimges 
Deutschland bilden konne und wolle, so ward’ ich preussische 
Eegierung und prenssisches Volk veracliten;” he wrote to Wolf- 
sohn.^^ As it was not thinkable, he tried to improve the existing 
Prussia in the name of a vanished one. The state of Frederick II 
had by no means been ideal, but it had been a “ Eechtsstaat.” In 
advocating a militarisch organisierten Eechtssta*at in place of 
the Schreckensregiment polizeilicher Willkur he felt he was 
helping the cause of democracy. This may seem as extreme 
moderation and in contrast with previous statements, but one must 
not forget that Fontanels concept of Eighteenth-Century Prussia 
was different from ours. A letter from 1888 contains the rheto- 
rical question was kann preussischer sein, als Minna v. Barnhelm 
und Nathan? And certainly, his plea based on a glorious his- 
torical tradition appealed to more people than the arguments of 3 
Polen, 2 Juden und einem Zuchthausler.” 

The vicissitudes of his personal life during the fifties made for 
an occasional outburst against Prussia, but in ob]ective moments, 
Fontanels thinking showed consistency. In Brussels in 1852, he 
was reminded of the time when good citizens were able to run their 
own affairs , but since then, der Gotze der Bequemlichkeit hat den 
Gott der Freiheit in den Staub getreten.^^ And the same Fontane 
who in 1852 hoped to have the King as godfather for a seventh son 
auf gut preussisch expressed the wish in 1856 that his next 
child be born on November 4. Das ist der langerwartete Tag, wo 
in Nordamerika die Prasidentenwahl stattfindet.^^ The United 
States and medieval Holland and Belgium showed the kind of 
dignity which justifies revolutions. As a man in his seventies he 
referred again to the Betrachtung eines bestandis: fortschreitenden 

Theodor Fontanes Briefwechsel m%t Wilhelm Wolfsohn, hrsg. von 
Wilhelm Wolters, Berlin, 1910, p, 46 

Ihtd , pp 47-52 A German oflacer gave the same Eechtsstaat ” idea 
as the reason for the Stanffenberg Attentat on Hitler. 

Letter to Leo Berg, July 8, 1888, facsimile 1928. 

Petersen, op c%t , p 31. 

Theodor Fontane, Brief e an seine Familie, hrsg von K. E 0 Fritsch, 
Berlin, F. Fontane & Co., iv Aufl, ; 1905, p. 9 

Ihid , p 33. 
p. 77. 


2 
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Amerikanismus, eines eigentiimlich freiheitlichen Entwicklnngs- 
ganges, den zu verfolgen seit Jahr nnd Tag meine Passion ist/^ 

In 1857 he was on the side of the Sepoys: Mem Herz ]nbelt stets, 
wenn ein getretenes Volk, Christ oder Heide, seine Bedrncker 
niederwirft.” 

Between 1858 and 1860, Fontane had occasion to review the 
events of 1848, this time from the angle of the conservative forces. 
D%e GrafscJiaft iRuppiriy the first volume of the Wanderungen durch 
d%e Marie Brandenburg^ appeared in 1860 and contains the history 
of the Eegiment Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin which had a part in the 
qnelling of the rebellion. 

Es war eben nicht alles so, wie es sein sollte ; Fontane begins 
his sketch of the background.-® The promises of 1816 had not 
been kept, and that was why freedom was bom. Aber sie konnte 
ihren unmittelbaren Ursprung nicht verleugnen, und mit ]edem 
Tage wnrde es klarer, dass sie von der Gasse stammte.^^ ^7 
is speaking of Berlin, and in particular of the Zeughaussturm: 

Em lehr 1 ei dies Kapitel in der Geschichte der Eevolutionen, zugleich eiii 
treffliches Beispiel dafur, dass Unternehmungen von einer nicht wegzudispu- 
tierenden histoiischen Bedeutung oft nicht bloss durch die zweifel- 
haftesten, sender n auch geradezu kummerlichsten Mattel in Szene gesotzt 
werden Hundert Oder zweihundert verwegene Bursche, Bursehe, die was 
auch kommen nioge, nur zu gewmnen haben, rottieren sich zusammen, 
und in weniger als einer halben Stunde sind aus den zweihundert zwanzig- 
tausend geworden 

However, the number means little. Ever 3 ^body wants to watch, and 
nobody wants to take the initiative. Wer das im Auge hat, wird 
solcher Bewegungen in der Eegel leicht Herr werden/^ 29 

How different, how sympathetic is the description of the street 
fights in Dresden ^ And this is the reason : 

Es handelte sich alSo nicht um ‘ Gesindel/ das bekampft werden sollte, 
sondern, wie schon hervoigehoben, um eine Elite-Truppe, die nach Intellekt, 


Cf. A L. Davis, op, cti,, p 8. 

Theodor Fontane, JSTiefe Zwoxte SdfniTiluTiffj hrsg von 0 Fniower und 
P. Schlenther, third ed 1910, vol 1, p 183 

Theodor Fontane, Wanderungen durch die Mark Btandenlurg, Erster 
Tell, Wohlfeile Ausgabe, 14. und 15 Aufl., Stuttgart und Berlin, Cotta, 
1912, p 244 
^Wbid, p 245. 
p 246. 

^nud 
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Wiasen und buigerlicher Stellung erhebhcli hoher stand, als die uckermarki- 
scben Fusiliere, die bier unsererseits in den Kampf eintraten Je 
bestimmter ich auf Seiten dieser letzteren stebe, desto freier darf icb es 
aucb aussprecben, dass nicbts falscber und ungerecbter ist, als auf die 
Scbaren des Mai-Aufstandes veracbtlicb berabzublicken. Die Scbuld lag 
bei den Fubrern. Und aucb bier ist nocb zu sicbten Neben Ehrgeizigen 
und Boswilligen standen aufricbtig begeisterte Leute Eine Repiiblik 
berstellen wollen, ist mcbt notwendig eine Dummheit, am wenigsten erne 
Gemembeit.®° 

Everything Eontane said about revolutions after 1860 sounds like 
a summary of earlier statements. There is really no paradox be- 
tween the ideas expressed in Fester BefeJil^ the famous poem written 
around 1889 and the remarks in his autobiography and letters of 
four years later. Eor the same Eontane who distrusted unsuccess- 
ful revolutions wrote to Bernhard Caspar : Eevolutionen gehen 
zum grossen Teile *von Gesindel, Ya Sangrtie-Spielern oder Ver- 
ruckten aus^ und was waren wir ohne Eevolutionen. Das sage ich, 
der ich eigentlich ein Philister bin.^^ Not until the year of his 
death, 1898, does 1848 become langweilig to the old gentle- 
man.®^ 

Did Eontane change his mind on the Eevolution of 1848 ^ At one 
time, he had believed Prussia incapable of unifying Germany. He 
revised that opinion. His concept of freedom had always been 
difiEerent from that of those who wanted to change the face of the 
world. The artist in him may at all times have been aware of the 
fact that some forms of socialism actually lead as far away from 
freedom as autocracy. In the autobiographical notes of the painter 
Wilhelm Gentz he found this expressed very clearly. ^^Die per- 
sonliche Ereiheit ist mir in der Politik das Ideal. Daher bekenne 
ich mich nicht zur Sozialdemokratie, die ein Untergraben derselben 
bedeutet."^^ As a historian he wanted any change to be linked 
with a tradition and for that purpose idealized Old Prussia. As 
a Berliner, he shared many of the characteristics of all Berliners. 
A passage from Eicarda Huch^s Alte und neue Qotter may illustrate 
what is meant by this * 

p 247. 

Of Davis, op cit , where tbe poem is given as tbe conclusion 

^^Metne Kinderjahre^ 2, 1, 195. 

Tbeodor Fontane, Brief e Zuoeite Bammlung, brsg von 0 Pniower und 
P Scblentber, second ed. 1910, vol. 2, p 311. 

^^Ibid, p. 461. 

Wanderungreft^, op, cit , p. 179. 
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Die Geistesverfassung und Eigenart der Berliner gaben dieser Eevolution 
den wunderlichen, aus Sehrecken und Komik gemiscliten Chaiakter Bar- 
rikaden schossen auf, Kanonen brullten, Flammen schlugen gegen den 
mondliellen Himmel, Blut floss und Sterbende sturzten auf das aufgerissene 
Pflaster, aber die Gutgelauntheit und der unerschutterhche Witz des 
Volkes, die dickbaucliige Wicbtigtueiei der Honoratioren, die handfeste 
Gelassenheit der Arbeiter, der gesunde Mensehenverstand aller, liessen ein 
rechtes Pathos nicht aufkommen. Die Deputationen aus der Buigerscliaft, 
die zum Konig nmrschierten, der Austausch zutrauliclier und landesvater- 
licher Satze, zwischen denen nur hin und wieder ein boser Blick oder eiii 
beissendes Lacheln aufzuckte, die Versammlungen unter den Zelten und die 
Reden gi os&mauliger Demokraten, pfiffig glossiert von feiernden Arbeitern 
und seelenveignugten Bummlern, das alles hatte mehr von einem Schutzen- 
feste als von einer Revolution 

Mr. Davis in his conclusion stressed the fact that Fontane had 
been carried away by the wave of enthusiasm which swept all over 
Germany in 1848. Yet, while it was not in the poet^s nature to 
identify himself with the rabble, the letters to von Lepel show that 
his enthusiasm was not quite so fleeting as one might believe 
after reading Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig, And correct as it may be 
to say that Fontane realized the mistakes in method and deficien- 
cies in organization of the movement which attempted to establish 
prematurely a new political order,^^ this summary does justice to 
the historian and political realist only. As was illustrated, however, 
Fontane was also an artist and a Berliner. But above all he was — 
Lepel understood this, and the account of the struggle in Dresden 
proves it — a gentleman who knew that character can create as 
strange bedfellows as politics: 

Man kann beute nocb, innerhalb der politischen Welt, vielfach dasselbe 
beobacliten Konservative wie Liberale, die zufallig in ihrem zunachst 
gelegenen Kreise nur groblicb gearteten Elementen ibrer eigenen Partei 
begegnen, zieben es vor, in Leben und Gesellscbaft mit ihren Gegnern zu 
verkehren, sobald sie wabrnebmen, dass diese Gegner ihnen in Form und 
S 1 1 1 e naber verwandt sind. Die Verscbiedenartigkeit der Ansichten kann 
zwischen femeren Naturen unter Umstanden zu einem Bindemittel werden, 
aber g r o b und f e i n scbliessen einander aus.®® 

Speaking about his Betrachtungen eines UnpoUtiscJien^ Thomas 
Mann once said • Ich habe meine Ansichten geandert, aber nicht 

Ricarda Hucb, Alte und neue Goiter, Berlin and Zurich, 1930, p. 338. 

A. L. Davis, op, c^t,, p. 8 
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meme Gesinnung/^ It seems that Eichard Dehmel showed an 
almost uncanny intuition when he called the author of Komgliche 
Hoheib the heir of Theodore Eontane.'*^ 

Eoli' Linn 

Santa Barbara College 


EOUE UNPUBLISHED CHAUCBE MANUSCRIPTS 

Although the existence of the first three of the four texts pub- 
lished here has been known for some time^ no one has seen fit to 
print or study them. Even so, they have a fair amount of textual 
interest, and their inaccessibility has led at least one scholar astray.^ 
The fourth text, a copy of the last stanza and the envoy of the 
Purse in MS 176, Cams College, Cambridge, was overlooked by 
Professor MacCracken when he printed the other two stanzas from 
that manuscript in 1912.^ 

In transcribing these texts, ^ I have ignored all flourishes that 
seem plainly meaningless, and have expanded the abbreviations, 
indicating the expansion by italics. The abbreviations are all 
normal. To each of the texts I have prefixed a statement of its 
affiliation, but the statement is necessarily very short because of the 
complexity of the material. 

Private Conversation, January 1946. 

Ibid Quoted by Th Mann from a Lost Letter 

^ See below, fn 9. 

^MLNf XXVII (1912), 228-29 The first two stanzas appear on p 23 of 
the MS. Professor MacCracken was presumably unaware that the last 
stanza and the envoy occur earlier In 1940 Dr J. W Alexander and I, 
noting the statement [under p. 12] Last stanza and envoi of ballad on 
purse, p 23 ” in M R. James’s description of the MS {A DescripUve Cata- 
logue of the Manuscrtpts m the Library of OonmllB and Cams College, 
[Cambridge, 1907], I, 201), requested a photograph of p 12 but because 
of the war were unable to obtain it. The occurrence of the last stanza and 
the envoy in Cams College 176 has since been noted in the Brown-Robbms 
Index of Middle English Verse 

® The transcriptions are from photographs. I am grateful to the 
authorities of the British Museum and to the Librarians of Caius and 
Gonville College, Cambridge, Magdalene College, Cambridge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, for permission to print the transcriptions I am also 
indebted to Professor Robert Caldwell for transcribing for me, some years 
ago, the copy of Truth in the University of Chicago’s photostat of Pepys 
2006 (The transcription printed here, however, is my own ) 

* The statements are from unpublished studies of the texts of Truth, the 
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I. T 7 uth MS. Additional 36983, British Museum, f 262^.® 
Fifteenth Century ® Classification . Eepresents more closely than 
any other extant MS. the parent of the large group of authorities 
comprised of Corpus Chiisti College, Oxford, 203; Fairfax 16 (2 
copies), Bodleian, Harley 7333, British Museum, Hatton 73, 
Bodleian, Lambeth Palace Library 344; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, E. 3. 20 (2 copies) ; Arch. Selden B 24, Bodleian, and the 
prints of Caxtoii and Thynne.’' 


Fie ffrom the pi es and dwell w-itfe sotlieffastnesse 
Suffise vnto thy Goode though it be smalle 
ffor horde hathe hate and clymbyiig tykilnes 
Pres hathe envye and wele is blent ouer all 
[5] Sauoiire nomore thenne the behove schall 

Do wele thy selffe that other jffolke canst rede 
And trouthe the sehall deliuere it is no drede 
Peyne the nat all crokid to redresse * 

In trust of hir that turneth as a halle 
llOJ Grete rest stant in litle besynesse 

Beware also to spume a yenst an all 
Stryue nat as dothe the crok with the wall 
Daunt thy selffe pat dauntest others dede 
And trouthe the schall deliuere it is no drede 
[15] That the is sent resceyve in buxumnesse 

The wrastelyng of this worlde axeth a falle 
Here is none home here is butt wildirnes 
fforthe pilgrymme f orthe , fforthe best oute of thy stalle 
Loke vp on high and thank thy god of all 
[20] Wayse thy lust and lete thy gost the lede 

And trouthe the schall deliuere it is no drede 

Lenvoy 

l^otes 

4 blent] apparently written first as hrmt and corrected to llent 
reverse process, however, may have occurred. 

18. j] MS has an inverted semicolon. 


The 


Purse (now in press in the Papers of the BibUographical Society of the 
Xlm'oersity of Virginia, Volume l), and Lak of Stedfastnesse 
® This MS was formerly the Bedford MS. It is described by Furnivall, 
** The Chaucer and the ^ Cursor Mundi ’ MS. in the Bedford Library, Bed- 
ford,” Athenaeum, Nov 11, 1876, pp 623-24. 

® The date 1442 appear on f 21 6^. 

Professor Robinson’s statement {Chaucer, p 1037), “A« [Additional 
36983] lesembles P [the two copies in Fairfax],” implying near kinship, 
may be disregarded as too general A® and the two copies in F simply 
belong to the same group of MSS; thus, in the same fashion that it re- 
sembles F, A® resembles any of the authorities listed above. 
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20 Wayse] erroi for Weyve (Fairfax^^ quoted). This is the MS.’s only 
unique reading 

22. Lenvoy] MS lacks the envoy as well as the title The scribe has 
written Lenvoy at the end of several poems, perhaps mistaking the 
word to mean something like “ the end There is thus no reason to 
think that the parent contained the envoy. 

II. Truth. MS, Pepys 2006. Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
pp. 389-90.® Late Fifteenth Century. Classification* Stands textu- 
ally immediately above Lansdowne 699, Britisji Museum, de 
Worde’s and Pynson^s prints; and Arch. Selden B. 10, Bodleian, 
and immediately below Cambridge University Library Kk. 1. 5 in 
the group composed of those authorities ® 

Le bon counsell — de Chaucer 
Fie fro the pres and dwelle yfxih sothfastnesse 
Suffise vnto thi gode pough it be small 
ffor hoide hath hate and clymbynge tikilnesse 
Pres hath enuye and wele is blent ouer all 
[5] Sauoure no more than hi houe shall 
Rule thi self pat oper folk kanst rede 
And trouth the shall delyuer it is no drede 


®The MS has been described frequently, see, for example, Manly and 
Rickert, The Teoot of the Canterbury Tales, i, 406 

* Brusendorff’s remarks on the Pepys 2006 text of Truth should be cor- 
rected In discussing the Caxton booklet, The Temple of bras, he develops 
the following theory {The Chaucer Trad%t%on, pp 196-97) “All these 
items . . are paralleled in Pepys i-ii [Pepys n is Pepys 2006] in closely 

agreeing texts and accoidingly we may safely assume the existence of a 
set of MS booklets as the sources of Pepys-Caxton . This set must have 
comprised the following Chaucerian MSS ” Among these MSS he lists, 
as No 6, “ A final booklet, containing half a dozen short poems by Chaucer 
with French titles, found chiefly in Pepys (n), but also partly in Caxton 
. . and in Fairfax Among these items {d and c respectively) 

are Truth (“Le bon counsell — de Chaucer [Pii, C in (Caxton), F l-ii 
(the two copies in Fairfax)] ’’) and the Purse {‘‘La complemt de Chaucer 
a sa Bourse Yoide [P n, C ii {The complemt of Aneilda), F ii] ”) 

The Pepys 2006 text of Truth, however, cannot have had the same source 
as Caxton^s print . not only do the two texts belong to separate MS groups, 
but neither stands at the head of its group (Caxton’s print, indeed, is low) 
The texts of the Purse in Caxton and in Fairfax cannot have had an 
exclusive common ancestor (cf., for example, the classification by Holt in 
the Globe Chaucer of 1898 [p li] and the arrangement by Robinson 
iChaucer, p. 1039] ) 

In view of the above-stated objections, Brusendorfif’s theoiy of the origin 
of “ Pepys-Caxton can hardly be considered tenable When he comes to 
discuss the Truth texts in detail, he omits Pepys 2006 but writes tins 
surprising footnote* “Of the text in Pepys I have unfortunately no 
notes’' (p. 245, fn. 2). 
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Peyn the not ech croked to redresse 
In trust of here ]?at turneth as a hall 
[10] Grete reste stant in lytell besynesse 
Be ware also to spern ageyn a all 
Stryue not as doth a erokke vfxih a wall 
Daunte []?i self] )>at dauntest oJ?cr dede 
And trouthe the shall delyuer it is no drede 

[p. 390] 

[15] That the is sente reeeyue in boxomnesse 
The wrastelinge of this wolid axeth a fall 
Here nys non horn here nysbut wildernesse 
fforth pilgrym forth beste out of thi stall 
Loke vp an hy and thanke god of all 
[20] Weyue thin luste and lat thi goste the lede 
And trouth the shall delyuer it is no drede 

Notes 

5. than bi houe] MS omits the (Cambridge University Library KK 1. 
5 quoted), wiites than with a superscript a over n Perhaps the 
parent read than thu (as in Phillipps 8299). Since minuscule n and u 
are indistinguishable in Pepys 2006, the only difference between thsin 
and thu is the superscript a over the n 
13 'jpi self] written in the margin in what looks like the same hand, with 
the position in the line indicated by a caret. 

16. wolrd] so MS 

III. Lah of Stedfastnesse. MS. 432, Trinity College, Dublin, 
f. 59^.^° Middle Eifteenth Century. Classification: Uncertain. 
This copy omits the first stanza and reads the remainder in reverse 
order, beginning with the envoy. The text, which is generally bad, 
seems clearly to have been written from memory; the scribe may 
well have been familiar with more than one version of the poem. 
Although the classification of this text is uncertain, it appears to 
belong with the group Harley 7333, Hatton 73, Lambeth Palace 
Library 344, and Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3. 20, with possible 
contamination — ^presumably memorial — ^with Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, R. 14. 51. 

[Envoy] 

*»***es that desyre to be honorable 
**erisshe ye your folk hate exto^clou^^ 

Suffer no thing pat may be repreuable 
To your astate wher ye haue correctiou?^ 

[5] Shawe forthe your yerde of castigacion 

Drede god do lawe love trowthe & worpines 
& knyt to gydre your peple with stedfastnes 
[Stanza 3] 


The MS. is described by T K. Abbott, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin, 1900), p. 67. 
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TrouJ^e is rebuked & reson is bold but fable 
So vertu bathe now no dominatiou?! 

[10] Pety IS exciled no man is merciable 
Thorow couetise is blent discretiouwr 
pe world bathe made a permutacionw 
ffrom right to wrong from troupe to fikelnes 
pat all IS lost for lak of stedfastnes 
[Stanza 2] 

[15] What causep this world to be so variable* 

But lust pat folk haue in discencion 
ffor now on dayes a man is holde onable 
But he can com be sum ymaginaciouw 
To do his neyghbor wrong . or oppressiouw 

[20] What causep this but sotel dowblenes 
pat all is lost for lak of stedfastnes 

Notes 

1 *****es] illegible, perhaps MS read Princes 

2 *^erisshe] illegible, but undoubtedly Cherisshe 

IV. The Gom'plaint of Chaucer to His Purse (last stanza and 
envoy). MS. 176, Cains College, Cambridge, p 12^^ Late 
Fifteenth Centnry Classification* Immediately below Additional 
22139, British Museum, and immediately above Caxton^s print and 
Pepys 2006 in the group composed of those authorities 

[15] Now purse that be to me my lyvys Light 
And saueowr as in this worde downe here 
Of lich this toune helpe me throw 3 e jour myst 
Sith that ye wilnot be my tresot^r 
For I am shae as nyghe as any frere 

[20] But yet I pray vnto you curteously 
Be bevy agayne or els most I dye 
[In margin the word lenvoye] 

0 conquerour of Biutus Albion 
Which that by lyne & fre elecion 
Be verrey kynge this to you I sende 


See fn 2 above 

The copy on p 12 (CC^) is in a hand similar to that of the copy on 
p 23 (CC*) but not the same The two texts are also of different prove- 
nance In this connection one should note that Dr C F Buhler, in his 
classification of the Purse MSS {MLN, lh [1937], 7), considers CC^ a 
sister of Pepys 2006 and Additional 22139 on the basis of their common 
omission of yf in 1. 4. He omits Caxton^s print, when that text and all 
the variant readings are considered, his argument is not convincing. I 
place CC® more as in Robinson {Chaucer, p 1039). 
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[25] And you that may all my mys amend 
Haue mynde open my supplicacon 

Notes 

16 worde] eiror for woilde (Additional 22139 quoted). This erior as 
well as the error tresour (foi tresorere) in 1 18 is shared by the Stow 
edition of 1561 Since the Stow text is a copy of the undated (1545’) 
Thynne edition, which reads tresoure but coirectly worlde, the agree- 
ment with CC^ seems nonsignificant 

17 Of lieh] although apparently meaningless, clearly the leading of the 
MS 

19 Shae] eiror foi shaue (Add 22139 quoted) 

25 all my mys] the variants here are as follows* alle harmes (Caxton, 
Pepys 2006), alle meyn harme (Fairfax 16), all oure harmes (Harley 
7333, Cambiidge University Libraiy Ff 1 6) ; the remaining MSS 
lack the envoy CC^’s reading perhaps derives from a spelling all har 
mys, in the non-book hands ot the period, har and my do not look 
unlike 

With the printing of these texts, there remain unpublished only 
four manuscripts of Chaucer^s Short Poems. One of these is now 
the subject of study; the most significant readings of the second 
and third can be found in Eobmson^s notes ; but the fourth, a 
casualty of the war, seems lost for some time if not for ever Of 
the nature of its text nothing is known. 

Geoegb Blocker Pace 

Vmversity of Vt'fgima 


^®The Cambridge University Library Gg 4 27 (b) MS of Qentxlesse 
^*The Leyden University Libiary Vossius 9 MS of Truth and Fortune 
These two texts were transcribed by Professor Robinson, but the transcrip- 
tion has been lost (letter from Professor Robinson dated Sept. 26, 1940) 

I have long had a standing order for photostats of these texts 
^®The Philhpps 11409, Cheltenham, MS of Truth, The existence of 
this, copy of Truth is somewhat doubtful Brown {Register of Middle 
English Religious Verse, No 515) lists the MS, for Truth with a question 
mark The Browii-Robbins Indecs simply repeats the entry of the Register, 
Furnivall {Pa/rallel Text Edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, p, 407) writes 
thus . “ Besides the above [vai lous copies of Truth] , there are late paper 
copies in the Bedford Library MS. [the Additional 36983 printed here], 
and the Phillips (Cheltenham) 11409” There seems no paiticular reason 
to doubt this statement. Perhaps the circumstances that pi evented the 
publication of Additional 36983, whatevei they may have been, also pre- 
vented the publication of Phillipps 11409 

In response to a request made for me by Mr Francis Berkeley of the 
Alderman Library, Mrs. Alan Fenwick of Cheltenham states (Dec. 12, 
1946) that the library, now the property of her husband, was partly 
stowed away during the war, and that for the time being, at least, nothing 
can be told about MS. Phillipps 11409. 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT AND LOUIS LE POITTEVIN 

ManpassanPs violent opposition to the publication of anything 
relating to his personal afairs is well known. Perhaps the most 
effective expression of his sentiments on that score is contained in 
the letter written to an unidentified correspondent in which he 
stated : 

J'ajoute que je me suis toujours refus4 k fournir des renseignements sur 
moi pour etie publi4s. Tout ce que j’ecris appartient au public, aux 
critiques, k la discussion et k la curiosite, mais je d4sire que tout ce qui 
touche ma vie et ma personne ne donne lieu k aucune divulgation. . . ^ 

This policy, stubbornly adhered to by Maupassant particularly 
during the last few years of his life, was jealously continued for ten 
years following the writer^s death by his mother,^ Mme Laure de 
Maupassant, who destroyed many documents which might have 
helped us to understand somewhat better the complex personality of 
her famous son. Some of MaupassanPs friends, too, faithful to his 
intransigent views on the matter, refused to allow for publication 
letters they had received from the author of Boule de Smf. Dr. 
Henri Cazalis, his friend and physician, answered in part as 
follows Lumbroso’s request for material on Maupassant : 

Quant k ses lettres, il m^avait exprim6 toujours le d4sir qu’elles ne 
fussent jamais publi4es; celles que j’ai cues de lui, je les ai detruites en 
paitie pour me conformer k sa volont^.® 

The result is that nearly fifty years after the death of Maupassant 
much of his life and literary career still remains unknown or ob- 
scure. Existing biographies, for example, only casually mention the 
name of Louis Le Poittevin in connection with Maupassant.'^ Yet 
Le Poittevin was one of Guy^s closest friends, and while he did not 
exert on Maupassant the sort of influence exerted by his father, 

1 tIhromqueSf 4tudes, correspondance de Guy de Maupassant, Paris, 
Librairie Grund, 1938, p 372 

2 Until her own death in 1903. 

® Lumbroso, Albert, Souvenirs sur Maupassant, Rome, Bocca Pr^res, 1905, 
p 586 Forty-four letters by Maupassant to Ur Cazalis (the poet Jean 
Labor) were sold at the Suzannet sale m 1938 (lot 164). 

* Cf among others, Rend Dumesmrs outstanding work, Guy de Maupas- 
sant. Pans, Tallandier, 1947. 
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Alfred Le Poittevin, on Flaubert, their relationship deserves con- 
siderably more attention than it has hitherto received at the hands 
of Maupassant scholars. The two letters given below/ published 
for the first time, constitute the earliest evidence of a friendship 
which was to last for twenty-five years, until MaupassanPs death 
in 1893. 

Louis Le Poittevin was the son of Alfred and Louise Le Poit- 
tevin. Louise L^ Poittevin (nee de Maupassant) was a sister of 
Guy’s father, Gustave de Maupassant, who had married Alfred’s 
sister, Laure Le Poittevin, the same year that Alfred married Gus- 
tave’s sister, in 1846. Louis was born on May 22, 1847, at La 
Neuville-Champ-d’Oisel ( Seme-Inf erieure). His father’s death in 
1848 ended the closest possible friendship with Gustave Flaubert, 
whose affection for Alfred’s nephew, Guy, was considerably 
enhanced by the young man’s striking resemblance to his uncle/ 

In addition to the family ties indicated above, the fact that both 
Guy and Louis were intensely interested in letters and were them- 
selves writing poetry very naturally brought the two young men 
closer together, Louis eventually abandonned law altogether and 
devoted himself exclusively to painting, a field in which he at- 

® From the present writer’s collection, in a group of Maupassant letters 
originally in the collection of the famous bibliophile, Jules Le Petit. These 
letters constituted lot 2143 in the Le Petit sale of 1918, described as fol- 
lowed in the sale catalogue; 

“ Correspondance de Guy de Maupassant avec M. et Mme Louis Le Poit- 
tevin, reunion de trente-trois lettres et billets autographes sign4s de Guy de 
Maupassant ” 

“ Correspondance amicale renfermant de nomhreux renseignements intdres- 
sants sur Guy de Maupassant, sur son fr^re, la succession de son p^re et de 
SSL mfere, ses divers d4placements k Etretat, dans le midi de la France et en 
Itahe.” 

“ On y a joint une int4ressante lettre de Louis Le Poittevin k Maupas- 
sant.” 

These letters were later acquired by the well-known Paris dealer, Pierre 
Ber^s, from whom they were subsequently acquired by the present writer 

^La Grande Bnoyclop4d%e erroneously gives the date as May 21, 1852, 
Cf. Dumesnil, 2oc. cit., p. 70. 

’ About this resemblance Flaubert wrote to Guy’s mother, in the follow- 
ing terms • Ton fils me rappelle tant mon pauvre Alfred 1 J’en suis m^me 
parfois effray'4, surtout lorsqu’il baisse la t^te, en r-dcitant des vers! ” 
(Quoted by Maynial, E., La Yte et Voemre de Guy de Maupassant, Paris, 
Mercure de France, 1906, p. 30), 
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tamed prominence as a landscape artist. When, in 1884, he had an 
attractive house built on the rue Montchanin, near aristocratic 
Place Malesherbes, Maupassant moved mto the ground- floor apart- 
ment and remained there for nearly six years. 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT TO LOmS LE POITTEVIN 

Etretat,® ce dimanche [April, 1868] ® 

Cher Cousin, 

Je profite de mes quelques jours de vacances pour t^4crire, car il y a taut 
de temps que nous ne nous sommes pas vus, que tu ne dois pas savoir si je 
suis mort ou vivant, d’un autre c6t4 j’ai perdu heaucoiip de temps les anuses 
dernieres, de sorte que je n’ai pas une minute h moi k Yvetot, il faut 
travailler sans cesse si je veux reussir k mes examens, et je dois attendre 
les quelques moments de repos que me donnent les vacances pour ^crire k 
ceux qui me sont chers II y a vraiment une sorte de fatality qui nous em- 
p^che de nous voir »Quand j*ai dtd Rouen k la fin des grandes vacances 
dernieres, tu n’y dtais pas; et lorsque ma m^re et ma tante vous ont vus 
^ La Neuville j^dtais enferm4 dans mon cloitre d’ Yvetot, Je ne sais si tu 
connais cette baraque, convent triste oil r^gnent les curds, Thypocrisie, 
Fennui, etc , etc., et d’oh s’exhale une odeur de soutane qui se r^pand dans 
toute la ville d’Yvetot et qu’on garde malgre soi les premiers jouis de 
vacances ; pour m^en ddbarrasser je viens de lire un ouvrage de J. J. Rous- 
seau Je ne connaissais pas la Nouvelle Hdloise et ce livre m’a servi en 
m§me temps de disinfectant et de pieuse lecture pour la semame sainte 

Je ne sais si tu as appris que notre cousin Marcel Le Poittevin de 
Cherbourg arrive ici mardi, avec sa femme et ses enfants, pour passer quel- 
ques jours avec nous Je me promets bien de le mener bon gri mal grd 
dans les falaises pour lui faire connaitre les environs, car je suis seul et 
cela m’ennuie de faire des excursions sans compagnons Pourquoi done ne 
viens- tu pas nous voir, je te minerals dans des vallies et des bois mconnus 
aux profanes, aupris des sources qui jaillissent de nos grands rochers, et U, 
en presence de la belle nature, tu pourrais faire quelque jolie piice de vers. 

®On the Normandy coast, where the Maupassant^ owned a villa, “Les 
Verguies.” 

®In the most extensive published collection of Maupassant letters (cf 
note 1, above), there is but one letter written by Maupassant before 1870 
Disliking Yvetot, Guy managed to be absent as frequently as possible, 
sometimes pretending illness, and at least once contriving to get himself 
dismissed for infraction of school rules.. On March 16, 1866, his mother 
wrote Flaubert, “ . il ne se plaisait guire l&,-bas , Fausbiriti de cette vie 
de clottre allait mal k sa nature impressionnable et fine, et le pauvre enfant 
itouffait derriire ces hautes murailles qui ne laissaient arriver aucun bruit 
du dehors ” ( Op ett in note 1 above, p. 430 ) . 

Son of Eugine Le Poittevin? 
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Je sais que tu n’as pas besom de ccla pour faire de beaux vers, mais je 
t’assure que ces spectacles t’en inspireraient de plus beaux encore, et 
j’aurais du moms quelqu’un avec qui me promcner, 

Avant de finir ma lettre j’ai une demandc h t’adresser, et j’esp^re que 
tu ne refuseras pas. On vient de me donner un album oti 3 c mets les 
photographies de mes parents et de nies amis, et it ee double titre jc desire y 
mettre la tienne et celle d’Armand aussi Jc vous pne de bien vouloir me 
les envoyer, ma mere me charge de demander celle dc ma tante Louise 
Adieu, cher Louis,' ma mere et mon fr^re^* se joignent it moi pour t’em- 
brasser ainsi qu’Armand et ta m^re Nous serrons affectuciiscmeut la mam 
k mon oncle 

Guy de Maupassant 


LOUIS LE POITTEVIN TO GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Mon cher Guy, 


La Neuville, ce 16 avril, 1868 


Ta lettre ni’a rendu bien houreux; cette marque' d’amiti 6 que tu me 
t4moignes me fait assez voir que ton coeiir ne connatt point Tabsciice et que 
malgi 4 la distance qui nous s4pare il ne craint pas de venir quelquef 01 s faire 
comprendre aux habitants de La Neuville qu’il ne les oubhe pas. 

II y a, comme tu le dis, bien longtemps que nous ne nous sommes vus, ct 
cela m^est d’autant plus p4nible que nous sommes unis par le sang et par 
ramiti4, que nos goflts scmblent les monies ct que nos earact^res fiater- 
niseraient indubitablement Je ne puis pcnser sans une sorte de serrcmcnt 
de coBur que nous pourrions nous rencontrcr dans une rue ct, peut4tre, ne 
pas nous reconnaltre, car tu dois avoir bien grandi et par consequent avoir 
change depuis que nous nous sommes tiouven ensemble a Bouiambusc, Une 
sorte de fatalit4, dia-tu dans ta lettre, nous 4carte, nous s4pare Tun de 
Tautre Eh bien, tu sais quelle elle est, cette fatalit4. R4d4chia, tu la 
connattras comme moi D’un cdt4 tu trouveras le clottre et de Vautre la 
facult4 de droit.. 


^^Armand Cord'homme, step-brother of Louis. 

Mother of Louis. 

Herv4 de MaupasSant, six years younger than Guy. 

Charles Cord^homme, whom Louise Le Poittevm had married after the 
death of her first husband, Alfred Le Poittevin. Charles Cord'homme 
inspired the unforgettable Cornudet in Boule de 8uif. A copy of the 
Soiries de MM(m, where Maupassant’s famous story first appeared, was 
inscribed by Maupassant as follows : 

A mon aimable cousine, 

Lucie Le Poittevin et k mon cher cousin, 
beau-fils de Cornudet lui-mtoe 
Leur bien d4vou4 

Guy de Maupassant 

The above copy of Les Bovtdee de M^do/tu was sold at the Suzannet sale in 
1938 (No. 12 ).. Lucie was Louis’ wife. 
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Voilli les deux seuls obstacles k notre reunion; sans eux nous pourrions 
nous serrer plus souvent la mam, gravir les rochers escaipes d’Etietat ou 
marcher au fond des bois de La Neuville, causer, rire, chanter, faire des vers 
ensemble, passe-temps delicieux et remede sans pared centre Tennui et la 
fatigue que cause le droit k Tesprit 

Tu sentiras aussi, j’en suis stir, tout le positif de cette science, toute son 
aridite, quand, apr^s avoir termin4 tes 4tudes htteraires, tu te mettras k 
cultiver le code Ton esprit passionne pour les lettres ne se courbera pas 
en un jour k ce travail J’ai senti bien souvent pendant des mois entiers 
le mien pr^t k se r4volter et je ne sais v4ritablement pas comment j’ai 
continue une etude qui etait si en d4saccord avee mon caractere La poesie 
en effet cherche les illusions, et il n’y a rien de moms propre k en procurer 
que les recueils de jurispiudence 

Je te prie toutefois de ne pas prendre enti4renient la lettre tout ce que 
je te dis 4, ce sujet, il y a longtemps que mon cosur est loin d’affectionner 
cette 4tude et il a probablement 4t4 un peu loin dans son effusion 

Il est trop certain que nous ne pourrons nous voir encore cette ann4e; tu 
vas rentrer dans ton Cloitre, moi dans mon corpus juris civilis et le temps se 
passera sans nous voir r4unis 

Enfin, j’esp4re tee plus heureux Tan prochain; d’un c4t4 mon droit sera 
termin4, de I’autre tes examens de baccalaur4at seront pass4s, et ces deux 
obstacles disparaissant nous oeldbrerons par une pi4ce de vers le jour qui 
nous verra la main dans la main 

Tu me demandes ma photographic, cher cousin, je ne Fai pas, sans quoi 
tu n’aurais pas 4t4 oblig4 de me la demander, allant au devant de tes d4sirs 
je te Taurais envoyde depuis longtemps. Aussitdt que j’en possdderai de 
nouvelles, tu en recevras une; quant k mon fr4re, il en a je crois encore et 
il t’en fera parvenir une — ^ma m4re aussi ne vous oubliera pas. 

Tout k toi, 

Le Poittevm 

This moving exchange of letters, containing as it does the only 
personal glimpse we have of Maupassant between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty, also clarifies an important point in the author’s 
biography. The exact years of his stay at the cloitre d^Yvetot,” 
and his subsequent studies in Rouen have been heretofore in a maze 
of obscurity, the result of conflicting circumstantial evidence. 

Ironically enough, the confusion was probably started quite unin- 
tentionally by Maupassant himself when he wrote, in his Souvenirs 
sur Loms BouiTheiy J’avais seize ans . • . j’etais el^ve au college de 

Maupassant^s study of law was interrupted by the Franco-Prussian war. 
He continued it after the end of hostilities, but apparently did not complete 
his studies. His student identification-card for the year 1872-1873 at the 
“Facult4 de Droit de Pans" is in the present writer’s Maupassant 
collection. 
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Eouen en ce temps-la . . Since Maupassant was born on 

August 5, 1850, his statement was naturally interpreted to mean 
that he was studying m Eouen in 1866. And that inference was 
strengthened by the publication of a letter from Mme Laure de 
Maupassant to Gustave Flaubert, written on March 16, 1866, in 
which Guy^s mother told her old friend: 

Je viens d’etre pbhgee de le retirer de la maison religieuse d’Yvetot, ou 
Ton m’a lefus^ une dispense de maigre exig^e par les m^decins. . . . Je 
crois que je vais le mettle au lye^e du Havre pour dix-huit mois et que 
j'lrai ensuite m’etablir k Pans pour les anndes de rh4torique et de philo- 
sophie,^® 

Presumably on the basis of the foregoing evidence, the leading 
French historian of Maupassant states, "... 5, la rentree de 1867 
il est a Eouen en rhetorique, Fannee suivante en philosophie.^^ 

The letters exchanged between Maupassant and Louis Le Poit- 
tevin m 1868, published now for the first time, clarify at last 
this important detail of Guy^s school career. He was still at the 
" convent triste '' in the spring of 1868 ; he did not go to Eouen 
until the fall of 1868. He was therefore enrolled at Eouen for one 
year rather than two, as it has been believed heretofore. Maupas- 
sanPs statement that he was in Rouen at the age of sixteen ? 
Surely a lapse of memory (nearly twenty years after the event) 
or a slip of the pen. His mother^s declaration that she had re- 
moved him from the "cloitre d^Yvetot^' in 1866? Maupassant 
must indeed have been removed from that school in the spring of 
1866 ; but he must as certainly have been sent back somewhat later, 
according to official records available : there are two formal reports 
on Guy from the "Institution Ecclesiastique d'Yvetot'' for the 
year 1886’-1887 ^ the second of which eloquently describes the seven- 
teen-year old studelit as "toujours bon et agreable'M^® Since a 
first report from the same institution, covering the school-year 
1863-1864, is also available,^^ as well as the earliest known Maupas- 
sant letter, written on May %, 1864, near the end of his first year 
at Yvetot,22 the conclusion is inevitable that Maupassant spent, 
with an occasional prolonged absence, five years at that " convent 

QavXo%s, 4 d4cembre 1884 Op cU , m note 1 above, p 428 

Cf . op cit , an note 1 above, p 430 lUd , p 427. 

Op. in note 4 above, p. 89. a® Ih%d , pp. 196-96. 
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triste/^ between 1863 and 1868, and that he spent only the year 
1868-1869 at Konen.^^ 


Bard College 


AbTINB AUTINIAiT 


FIKST PUBLICATION OF MAUPASSANT^S 
PAPA DE SIMON 

The date of first publication of Le Papa de 8%mon^ one of 
ManpassanPs best stones, has hitherto eluded Maupassant his- 
torians, including the leading French authority of the author of 
Boule de Suif^ who edited, between 1934 and 1938, the scholarly 
and beautiful edition of Maupassant’s complete works. In the last 
volume of that edition (published by the Libraine Griind, rather 
than by the Librairie de France, which had issued the previous 
fourteen volumes), M. Een6 Dumesnil included an extremely use- 
ful table of Maupassant’s works, classes suivant I’ordre de leur 
composition et de leur publication.” ^ Le Pa'pa de Simon is listed 
in that table as first appearing in book form in 1881, in Maupas- 
sant’s first volume of stories. La Maison Tellier^ with a note to 
the effect that it had previously appeared in print. But nowhere 
in that list IS it indicated when or where that famous story had 
originally been published. 

Francis Steegmuller, author of Flaubert and Madame Bovary y now at 
work on a study of Maupassant, wrote to the lyc€e of Eouen in an attempt 
to get at official records, but received no reply A friend of Mr. Steeg- 
muller’s reported that the school had been occupied by the Germans and 
that its records were in disorder. The same friend discovered a hitherto un- 
known aiticle on Maupassant published by Georges Dubose in the August, 
1893, number of ‘^La Normandie,” which contains the^following inteiesting 
information 

‘‘ En octobre 1868, il entre au Lyoee de Rouen, y fait sa philosophie de 
1868 k 1869 En juillet 1869, il obtient son Baccalaur4at (avec la mention: 
passable) et obtient lors de la distribution des prix les recompenses 
suivantes . 

dissertation frangaise* 4e accesit 
dissertation latine do 

version latine do.^^ 

Unfortunately, M. Dubose did not state the source of the above informa- 
tion. We are very much obliged to Mr Steegmuller for communicating 
these details to us. 

Chroniques, etudes, correspondance de Guy de Maupassant, Paris, 
Librairie Grund, 1938, pp. 441-457. 


3 
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Ignorance of that important detail seems the more striking, 
since Maupassanfs published correspondence contains two refer- 
ences to Le Papa de Simon, In a letter to Robert Pinchon, written 
in February, 1877, Maupassant wrote to his close friend, Le Papa 
de Simon va paraitre au mois de juin dans une revue bete/^ ^ 
Nearly two years later (December, 1878), m a letter to another 
friend, Leon Fontaine, he writes, ^^La revue qui a pour titre 
La Beforme me doit cinquante francs pour mon Papa de Simon.” ® 
However, the Maupassant student searching in the files of La 
Beforme for 1878, or 1877, is doomed to disappointment, for Le 
Papa de Simon does not appear in either of those two, or previous, 
volumes of that publication. 

The following Maupassant letter in our collection, published 
now for the first time, led us to the solution of this bibliographic 
problem : 

Pans, le 15 1379 

MINISTfeRE 
DE LINSTRUCTION 
PUBLIQUE 

ET DBS BEAUX-ARTS 

SECR^sTARIAT 

Bureau 

Cher Monsieur, 

M. Lassez m’ayant dit de venir vers le milieu du mois de pour 
toucher le montant de ma nouvelle pubU4e dans la ItSforme, je me suits 
pr4sent4 hier a votre bureau, mais vous veniez de vous en aller. 

Comme je vais m’absenter pendant les fStes de Noel et du jour de I’An, 
j’ai I’intention d’aller vous demander, vendredi, vers cinq heures, de vouloir 
bien r4gler ce petit compte 

Merci pour le manuscrit que j’ai repris hier. 

Croyez, je vous prie, cher Monsieur, k mes sentiments affectueux et 
d4vou48 

Guy de Maupassant 

An examination of La Beforme fox the year 1879 revealed that 
Le Papa de Simon appeared in the December 1, 1879, number of 
that publication, pp, 166-173. 

Aetin-b Aetinian 

Bard College 


p. 226 . 


• Ihid,, p. 256 . 
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A HUGO PASTICHE 

In the process of gathering material for a study of the personal 
and literary relations of Victor Hugo and Auguste Vacquerie, I 
have come upon an article by one Arthur de Gravillon entitled 

Hugo et Vacquerie . Pardonnez-Nous ^ ^ which^so far as I have 
been able to determine, has escaped the attention of Hugolians. A 
foot-note to the article, obviously written by one of the editors of the 
Revue, tells us : Nous recevons et nous pubhons avec empressement 
le recit d^une charmante mystification f aite par deux de nos collabo- 
rateurs, M. Tabbe Dauphin et M. Arthur de Gravillon, aux depens 
de deux gloires de differ entes grandeurs, Mm. Hugo et Vacquerie. 
Quand on pastiche aussi compl^tement les grands ecrivains, c^est 
qu’on est de leur fa’mille.'’^ The article, written sous Finvocation 
de mon ami Alfred Busquet,^^ relates a trip taken by Gravillon and 
the abbe Dauphin to la vallee du Lys near Bagneres-de-Luchon 
in the Pyrenees. At the bottom of this valley are two cascades 
known as le Coeur ” and FEnfer.^^ In a nearby inn there was a 
register in which visitors wrote their impressions, serious or face- 
tious. The abbe Dauphin composed a sixteen-lme poem, in the 
style of Hugo, on the grandeur of the site; Gravillon copied the 
poem into the register and signed Hugo^s name. Then the abbe 
wrote in it the following quatrain, to which he signed the name of 
Auguste Vacquerie* 

Dans ce temple, 6 pofete, 5 sublime grand-pr^tre, 

Prfes de toi, moi ch^tif, k quel titre parattre’ 

Tu Pexiges’ — Eh bien, je reclame Phonneur 
D’agiter Pencensoir comme un enfant de chceur 

Twenty years later Gravillon re-visited this spot, in the company 
of his wife. He asked for the register at the inn, and looked in 
vain for the two poems. He was then told by the mn-keeper that 
the poems had brought him both money and honor and would have 
made a very wealthy man of him had they not been stolen by an 
Englishman who had offered twenty guineas for them and been 
refused. The mn-keeper, believing the poems to be authentic, had 
copied them from the register, and many other copies had been made 

^ Revue du Lyonnms, recuetl histortque et UttSrmre, troisi^me &4rie, XI 
(Lyon, 1871), 171-179. 
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before their disappearance. Worried lest Hugo and Vacquerie dis- 
cover the counterfeits, Gravillon asked Alfred Busquet, who had 
introduced him into the Hugo home in Pans while the poet was in 
exile, to intercede on his behalf. Recalling with pleasure the even- 
ing he had spent in the company of Charles Hugo and Auguste 
Vacquerie, he closes his article with the words: “Allons' saint 
Alfred, priez pour nous, et vous, divins Hugo et Vacquerie, par- 
donnez-nous ! ” " 

The Hugo “ pastiche,” written into the register of the inn in the 
“ vallde du Lys,” runs as follows : 

0 pics, clocliers du monde oil sonne la tempete, 

Cadrans d’oii Tavalanclie k toute heure mugit, 

Devant qui riiomme k peine ose lever la t^te 
Tant Dieu lui paratt grand, tant il se semble petit. 

0 rocs, ^pres sommeta, vieux autels de granit 
D*oii le nuage fume, encens de noire terre’ 

Vieille abside ou se chante en cliceur le giand myst^re, 

Abords d’un autre monde oii le notre finit’ 

Vieux torrents qui aifflez dans vos tuyaux de pier re, 

Vieux lichens qui des troncs comme un lustre pendez; 

Vieux 14zards des rochers qui, pensifs, entendez 
Les bruits d’eau, voix de Dieu, qui tombent de la cime, 

Vieux glaciers qui Ik-haut reluisez au soleil 
Comme sur les gradins luit le flambeau vermeil! 

Vous formez un grand temple oil mon esprit s*ab!me 
Et sent de Tinfini Textatique sommeil. 


The University of Texas 


Aaron Schaffer 


AN UNSIGNED AETICLB BY CHATEAUBRIAND 

The Indian mins or mounds on the Ohio River apparently in- 
terested Chateaubriand very much. He spoke of them in detail in 
the Gome du ChrisUanisme ^ and in the Voyage en Amerique,^ In 

^ See Part One, Book Four, Chapter Two of the G^%e du Chrishamsme 
and especially Note vni in the back of the book. In the first edition of the 
G4me, this is note F. 

® See the chapter entitled '' Journal sans date ** of the Voyage en 
Am^ique, There is also a reference to Indian mounds in the next chapter. 
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both Les Martyrs ^ and m Itineravre de Fails a Jerusalem ^ he com- 
pared the pyramids of Egypt to the Indian mounds of Ohio. 

It will be of interest to Chateaubriand scholars to know that 
the first appearance of this theme occurs in an unsigned article by 
Chateaubriand in the Meicure de France of October 8, 1801. 

A letter written by Chateaubriand to Fontanes and dated October 
2^ 1801 begins as follows* 

Vous voyez mon cher ami, mon empressement k vous servir. Je vous 
envoie mes mines de I’Ohio et je leur mets am titre qui les presente comme 
un simple extraxt de V oeuvre de M de Crevecoeur J’en ai ietiancli4 toaites 
les reflexions et n’ai laiss4 que la mati4re s4clie. Signez le tout d’une letire 
quelconque et tout ira bien ® 

The article which appeared six days later in Mercure de France 
bore the title : Discussion historique sur les mines trouvees au tord 
de VOhio dans VAnXerique septentnonaUj et dont il est parle dans 
le Voyage en Pensylvanie de M. de Orevecoeur.^ It was signed Un 
Canadien.'^ 

There can be no doubt that this article is by Chateaubriand 
especially since he repeated the material almost word for word in 
the Genie du Ohristianisme which was published only a few months 
later. 

The original version differs from the material in the Genie du 
Christianisme only in very minor details except for one place where 
there is a change of content. This change occurred when Chateau- 
briand was trying to explain the approximate date of the existence 
of the people 'who created the Indians mounds . 

Nous avons vu sur ces ruines un cMne d4cr4pit, qui avait pousse sur les 
debris d’un autre ch4ne tombe k ses pieds, et dont il ne restait plus que 
l’4coice, celui-ci k son tour s’4tait 41ev4 sur un troisieme L’emplacement 
du dernier se marquait encore par ^intersection de deux ceicles, d’un aubier 
rouge et p4trifi4, qu’on decouvrait k fleur-de-terre, en ecartant un epais 


® See note 29 of Chapter xi of Les Martyrs 

* See Book vi of lUneraire de Parts d Jerusalem In the critical edition 
by Emile Malakis, published by the Johns ^Hopkins Press in 1946, it is on 
pages 223 and 224 of Vol 2 

® Correspondanoe Ginerale de Chateaubriand par Louis Thomas, Cham- 
pion, Pans, 1912, i, 57 The italics in the quotation are in the original 
letter. 

® Toy age dans la haute Pensylvame et dans VBtat de New York by 
Michel Guillaume St. Jean de Crevecoeur published by Maradan, Pans, 1801, 
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humus compose de feuilles et de mousse. Accordez seiilement deux siecles 
de vie a ces trois chines successifs, et voila une epoque de six cents annees, 
que la nature a gravee sur ces mines 

The author must have felt that six hundred years was not long 
enough because he changed this passage in the Geme du Chnsh- 
amsnie to read as follows : 

Kous avons vu pur ces ruines un ch^ne ddcr4pit qui avait pousse sur les 
debris d’un autre ch^ne tomb4 k ses pieds, et dont il ne restait plus que 
Tecorce, celui-ci k son tour s’etait elevd sur un troisi^me et ce troisi^me sur 
un quatrieme L’em placement des deux derniers se maiquait encore par 
Tnitersection de deux cercles d’un aubier rouge et petrifie, qu*on d^couvrait 
a fleur de terre, en ecartant un dpais humus compose de feuilles et de 
mousses Accordez seulement trois siecles de vie k ces quatre chines sue- 
cessifs, et voil^ une epoque de douze cents ann4es que la nature a gravee 
sur ces ruines. 

A study of Crevecoeur^s book reveals the fact that Chateaubriand 
did not take all his material on Indian mounds from that book, but 
the Voyage en Pensylvame may be considered as a minor source of 
Chateaubriand material and the article in the Mercure de France 
the first appearance of material on Indian mounds. 

Hobart Ryla^tb 

Umverstty of Kentucky 


ALCESTE AND JOAS OF KENT 

In a recent article, Chaucer^s Hopeless Love,^^ ^ Miss Margaret 
Galway has attempted to bolster her previously-proposed identifi- 
cation of Alceste in The Legend of Good Women with Joan, 
Princess of Wales^ Richard IPs mother. In an earlier article, 
Chaucer’s Sovereign Lady,” ^ Miss Galway presented in consider- 
able detail arguments for identifying Alceste with Joan, primarily 
on the basis of an interpretation of Alceste’s speech to the God of 
Love (P 342-413) in the light of Richard^s strained relations with 
hi§ half-brother, John Holland, another of Joan’s sons, in the sum- 
mer of 1385. More recently, however. Miss Galway has abandoned 
this interpretation and has attempted to relate Alceste’s speech to 

MLK, 60 (1945), 431-39 
nn MLR, 33 (1938), 145-99. 
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accounts in contemporary chronicles of Joan’s intervention in 
affairs of state in 1385, pointing out correctly that proof of her 
assertion would do much to support her other Joan identifications. 
I propose in this article to present for closer examination the 
passages in the chronicles cited by Miss Galway upon which she 
has based her identification. 

In order to consider the validity of her assertion it is necessary 
to review briefly Alceste’s speech in the passage referred to. It can 
be divided, for analysis, into five paragi*aphs : 

(1) A god ought to be gracious and merciful and ought to beware of 
flatterers and false accusers of which his court is always full, men who 
out of envy will do others harm Such men are always in the house of 
Cesar (345-61) 

( 2 ) A good lord weighs each case , he is not “ lik tirauntz of Lumbardy ” ; 
but a natuial king, that is, one by right, is considerate of his lieges, who 
represent “gold in cofre” (373-83) 

(3) A god IS respectful of his lords’ positions and honors them as half- 
gods (384-7) 

(4) But he IS considerate as well of the poor of lower degrees and does 
not wreak harsh justice simply because he is strong, he weighs each case 
and rewards and punishes justly. (388-99) 

(5) A god ought to accept a man’s apology, considering not only the 
culprit’s crime but his position as well, remembering that the man has 
served him faithfully. (400-13) 

The temptation to read into these lines some contemporary signifi- 
cance, especially in the light of their applicability to Richard IPs 
tempestuous relations with the nobles of his realm, particularly 
with his royal uncles, is strong, but Miss Galway’s assertion that 
the passage is derived from a speech Joan delivered to Richard at a 
time when his relations with his uncles were approaching open 
civil war does not appear to be supported by the evidence. 

In tracing Alceste’s speech to the God of Loye to an incident in 
Joan’'s life recorded in certain of the chronicles. Miss Galway has 
stated very positively : Enough of her historic speech on that 
occasion is preserved in contemporary chronicles, and has now been 
found to show that it is Alceste’s speech on a king’s duties, to dis- 
countenance flatterers; to deal justly with his lieges; and to give 
due respect to the nobles nearest to him in status and kinship, and 
so on, every word speaking to the point to which Joan had spoken.” ® 
Miss Galway did not support her contention with quotations from 


Galway, ML7^, 60 (1945), 435. 
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these chronicles, but she cited Malverne’s supplement to the Poly- 
chronicon of Ralph Higden, (Rolls Senes), ix, 55-8, the Eistorm 
Anglicma, (Rolls Senes), ii, 113-36, and the Ohromcon Adae de 
Ush. A study of these rereals, however, that none of them comes 
near to preserving Joan’s speech; in the first two she is not quoted, 
and the third quotes one sentence, attribution of which to Joan is 
questionable. The pertinent passages are these • 

1 From the Polychronicon 

Mater quidem regis de his certiorata nimio dolore et stupore turbata 
celeriter festinavit ad regem suadens ei semper discordias suonim nobilium 
evitare praesertium dueis Lancastriae et fratrum suorum qm patrui ei 
existunt Igitur ad ejus suasum vito die Martii venit Westmonasterium 
cum magna militum comitura Mater regis confestim accessit ad ducem 
Lancastriae et ita cum inflexit quod eum ad regem adduxit, cujus etiam 
mediatione protimus sunt ad invicem concordat! Remisit etiam dux 
Lancastriae ad rogatum domini regis iracundiam suam quam erga quosdam 
dominos regi familiares gerebat Et fuerunt hi comes Saiuin, comes 
Oxomae, comes Notyngham, alliique fuerunt quo nondum piotueiunt ad 
eo protunc remissionis gratiam obtmere ^ 

(The king’s mother, however, better informed in these matters, troubled 
by excessive grief and amazement, hastened to persuade the king that he 
ought always to avoid the quarrels of his nobles, especially those of the 
duke of Lancaster and his brother, who were his paternal uncles There- 
fore, in order to persuade him, she came on the sixth day of March to 
Westminster accompanied by a large company of soldiers The king’s 
mother immediately approached the duke of Lancaster and so influenced 
him that he betook himself to the king, by whose mediation they were 
forthwith reconciled Further, the duke of Lancaster remitted, at the 
entreaty of his lord, the king, his anger against certain lords who were 
friendly to the king, and these were the earl of Salisbury, the earl of 
Oxford, the earl of Nottingham; and there were others who were not able 
to obtain from him the favor of amnesty.) 

2 From the ffistoria AngUoana 

Sed tantum discrin^en regni ferre non sustenens Domina Johanna, mater 
Eegxs, quamvis tera foret et delicata, et, prae corporis sui sagina, seme- 
tipsam vix portare valeret, negleeta tamen coiporis sui quietudine, 
laboriosum iter, nunc ad Eegem, nunc ad Ducem, gratis assumpsit, nihil 
parcens expensis, nihil humilibus precibus, donee, voti compos efifecta, inter 
eoasdem pacem et eoncordiam reformasset “ 


* Polychronicon JRanulphi Bigden, Monachi CastrensiSf J E. Lumby, ed , 
London, 1886, ix (Continuation of the Polychronicon by John Malverne), 
58-7, 

® Thomae Walsinghamj Historia Anglicandf H. E. Eiley, ed , London, 1864, 
II, 126. 
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(But Princess Joan, the mother of the king, unable to tolerate so gieat 
a division ot sovereignty, although she was obese and ill, and because of 
the fatness of her body was scarcely able to support her own weight, 
nevertheless, heedless of her own physical comfort, voluntarily took upon 
herself the laborious journey, now to the king, now to the duke, sparing 
neither expense nor humble entreaty, until, the expression of a pledge 
having been effected, she re-established peace and harmony between them.) 
3 From the Chromcon Adae de Usk 

Hearing this, our lady, the princess, the mother of the king, with heavy 
grief in her heart, and not sparing to toil on even by night, hastened from 
Wallingford to London, to allay the discord And on her knees she 
prayed the king her son, as he looked for her blessing, in no wise to bend to 
the wishes ot flatterers, and especially of those who were now urging him 
on, otheiwise he would bring down her curse upon him But the king with 
reverence raised her up and promised that he would willingly be guided by 
the counsel of the twelve. To whom his mother replied At thy corona- 
tion, my son, I rejoiced that it had fallen to my lot to be the mother of an 
anointed king, but miw I giieve for I foresee the fall which threatens thee, 
the work of accursed flatterers ** The king then passed with his mother to 
Westminster Hall, and there, seated on his throne of state, by her 
mediation, made his peace with the twelve guardians , yet did he it falsely 
and with deceit.® 

If this single sentence quoted above is the speech which Miss 
Galway sees as the source of Alceste’s lecture, and apparently it is 
this alone she referred to, her argument is weak indeed. And even 
weaker does it become when one recognizes that the passage in Usk^s 
chronicle is highly suspicions and untrustworthy. For example, 
he dated this event in 1387, and Joan had died m August, 1385. 
In his account TJsk confused several elements of incidents occurmg 
at various times. And no other chronicler has preserved any such 
remarks as those attributed here to Joan.^ 


New Haven, Conn 


Walteu E. Weese 


TWO CETJXES IN THE POETRY OF DONNE 

Of the many cruxes in the poetry of Donne, two of the most 
difficult and widely disputed are the famous specular stone and 
the puzzling ending of The Progresse of the Soule, In the case of 

® Chromcon Adae de Usk, A D 1377-1421, ed with translation and notes 
by Sir E M Thompson, K C B, 2nd ed, London, 1904, 143-4 (Latin 
text, p. 5 ) 

^ See Thompson’s note on this passage, ed. cited, p 144. 
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both of these difficidt spots in Donne’s poetry, the evidence presented 
by his sermons can be of considerable value in arriving at a correct 
understanding of his vordsd 

In regard to the “specular stone,” two relevant passages exist; 
the first, in The undertaking, is as follows’ 

It were but madnes now t’lmpart 
The skill of specular stone, 

When he which can have learn’d the art 
To cut it, can finde none ® 

The second is less detailed, as he tells the Countess of Bedford, in 
a verse letter, that . 

You teach (though wee learne not) a thing unknowne 
To our late tunes, the use of specular stone, 

Through which all things within without were shown 
Of such were Temples , so and of such you are ® 

Grierson, in a note on the passage m The undertakmg, states his 
belief that Donne is here referring to the practice of crystal gazing, 
basing his argument upon the old name for crystal gazers, specu- 
larii,” and comes to the conclusion that it may be a reference to 
Dr. Dee^s magic mirrors.^ Norton, on the other hand, views the 
passage as an allusion to ^Wanous sorts of translucent stone, 
such as alabaster and mica/^ ® That Norton, and not Grierson, is 
fundamentally correct was indicated in a recent article by Pro- 
fessor Don Cameron Allen,® and, as further proof, a passage from a 
sermon preached at Whitehall in 1627 reveals conclusively what 
Donne had m mind : 

The heathens served their Gods in Temples, suh die, without roofs or cover- 
ings, in a free opennesse, and, wheie they could, in Temples made of 
Specular stone, that was transparent as glasse, or crystall, so that they 
which walked without in the streets, might see all that was done within 

^ This article is part of a larger study, now in progress, of the poems and 
sermons of Donne 

® The Poems of John Donne, edited by Herbert J. C. Grierson, 2 vols , 
Oxford, 1912, i, 10, 11 5-8« 

I, 219, 11 28-31 
* lUd , II, 12-13. 

® The Poems of John Donne, Kevr York, 1895, i, 217-18 
® “ Donne's Specular Stone,” MLN, nxi ( 1946 ) , 63-64. 

^ Fifty Sermons, 1649, Ho. 27, p. 230. 
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This passage certainly explains the line, Through which all things 
wjthin without were shown, and the reference to the temples in 
the letter to the Countess of Bedford, and it also clarifies, to a 
considerable extent, the allusion in The undertaking. Keferences to 
the art of cutting the specular stone, as well as a more detailed ex- 
planation of its properties, are to be found in the Holland transla- 
tion of Pliny^ which may well have served Donne as the source of 
the passages in his poetry and prose already quoted. The passage, 
which follows, contains a marginal notation, Speculans lapis : 

As touching Talc (which also goeth in the name of a stone) it is by 
nature much more easie to be cloven into as thin flakes as a man will This 
kind of glasse stone, the hither part of Spaine onely in old time did afford 
us, and the same not all throughout, but within the compasse of a hundred 
miles, namely about the citie Sagobrica but in these we have it from 
Cypros, Cappadocia, and Sicilie, and of late also it hath been found m 
Barbarie. howbeit, the best glasse-stone commeth from Spaine and Cappa- 
docia, for it is the tendrest and carrieth largest pannels, although they 
do not altogether the clearest, but somewhat duskish There be also of 
them in Italy about Bononia, but the same bee short and small, full of 
spots also and joyned to peeces of flint, and yet it seemeth that in nature 
they bee much like unto those that in Spaine be digged out of pits which 
they sinke to a great depth In the daies of Nero late Emperour there 

was found in Cappadocia a stone as hard as marble, white and transparent 
and shining thiough, yea even on that side where it hath certaine reddish 
streakes or spots, in which regard, (for that it is so resplendent) it hath 
found a name to be called Phengites: Of this stone, the said Emperour 
caused the temple of Fortune to be built called Seia, (which kind Bervxus 
had first dedicated) comprised within the compasse of Neroes golden house 
and therefore when the dores stood open in the daie time, a man might 
see within, the day light, after the manner of glasse stones, yet so, as if 
all the light were within-forth onely, and not let in from the aire thorow 
the windowes.® 

It IS apparent that Donne has merely an imperfect recollection of 
this or some other similar passage. Thus he remembers certain salient 
details, such as the cutting of the stone, the fact that it was found in 
ancient times in certain places, and also that it was used in the 
building of temples, but he nowhere gives a clear and complete 
picture. Still, on the basis of his own words m the sermon already 
quoted, there can be no doubt as to what he meant by his specular 
stone.” 

® The Hxstorie of the Worlds commonly called the Naturall Historic of O. 
Phmus Secundus, London, 1601, n, xxxvi-22-592. 
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The disputed passage m The Progresse of the Soule occurs at the 
close of the poem, as Donne states that, 

Tliei’s nothing simply good, nor ill alone, 

Of eveiy quality comparison, 

The onely measure is, and judge, opinion ® 

This passage has usually been taken as an example of the extreme 
scepticism whicl^ attracted Donne so strongly during his youth; 
Bredvold especially makes much of it as an indication of Donne^s 
early scepticism But a clue to a different interpretation is to be 
found in the use of the word simply,^" in which Donne is 
obviously making the common distinction between simples and com- 
pounds, between that which is simple, complete, with no contrarie- 
ties in its nature, and compounds, which are made up of these con- 
trarieties. Hence it is obvious that in this sense only God, who 
alone implies perfection, is good; all else, the gOod and evil of this 
world, is only relatively good or evil, of a mixed nature, partaking 
to a degree of both qualities. This interpretation is supported by a 
significant passage from a sermon preached at Whitehall, March 
4, 1624/5: 

Now this leads us mto two rich and fragrant fields; this sets us upon two 
Hemispheares of the world , the Western Hemispheare, the land of Gold, and 
Treasure, and the Eastern Hemispheare, the land of Spices and Perfumes , 
for this puts us upon both these considerations, first, That nothing is 
Essentially good, but God and then upon this consideration too. That 
this Essentiall goodnesse of God is so diffusive, so spreading, as that there 
IS nothing in the world that doth not participate of that goodnesse 
So that now both these propositions are true, First, That there is nothing 
m this world good, and then this also. That there is nothing ill . . 

Thus Donne is in this sermon reinforcing the earlier passage in 
the poem with a direct statement of the realtivity of all good and 
evil in this world. And since man must thus be concerned with 
relative values, opinion is, he says, the proper faculty of judgment. 
For knowledge, according to Donne, concerns itself with certain- 
ties, with absolutes, while opinion, he says, '' is a middle station, 
betweene ignorance and knowledge ” therefore, that 

® Grierson, op. c%t , i, 316, 11 518-20 
Vid especially his aiticle, “The Naturalism of Donne in Relation 
Some Renaissance Traditions,” JEQP, sxn (1923), 471-502. 
i^LXXX Sermons, 1640, No. 17, p 167 
“ Lxxx Sermons, 1640, No. 36, p. 354 
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opinion IS the only measure and judge is not necessarily to give 
voice to an extreme scepticism, as has usually been thought , opinion, 
Donne believes, is a useful and necessary state of mind in a world 
which is by its very nature necessarily relative, and hence here, 
as so often elsewhere, he expands and clarifies in his sermons a 
central passage of his earlier poetry, 

John P. Wendell 

Warren, Pa '* 


NEW LIGHT ON THE NASHE-HAEVEY QUAREEL 

An interesting piece of evidence which has been overlooked m 
all^ accounts of the Nashe-Harvey quarrel, appears in Richard Har- 
vey^s Philadelphus (1593).^ This is a book written to defend the 
historical writings of Geoflfrey of Monmouth against the attacks of 
Buchanan and others, but inserted between two sections of the 
book IS an epistle “To his most loving brother, Master Gabrieli 
Harvey, Doctor of Lawes,’^ m which Eichard Harvey takes occasion 
to refer to the attacks being made against him and his brother : 

, I am not wedded to myselfe, nor tyed to any sect in the world, but 
heartily wish euery man to take euerie thing as it is, not as it is made of 
tins and that scribler or pratler, which can tell better, howe to play the 
mocking Ape, then the lust controller. Almightie God defend you dayly, 
and amend them one day You know my minde in all my matters, and 
that I would those petite Homes had better manners the schollers head 
without moderation is like the merchantes purse pennilesse without all 
credite I desire that euerie student may smell as the Lillies of Salomon, 
and that euerie wilde Lilly may be set in his Gardens. I saye, out Hem- 
locke, out Bramble, out Weedes, and let the bloud of furious Aiaa? himself e, 
saith Ouidj be turned into a pleasant herbe I write not this, to flatter 
any that should seeke after me, but to follow you, good Brother, in your 
last Letters, in whose example I euer yet dwelt, ?wid am like to dwell, 
euen till my Soule shall dwell in the Commonwealth of Heauen. I cannot 
bid you farewell in a better minde, and in this respect I set me (sic) 
rest here, I remember your counsell, and beginne my Essaye, 1592 the 14. 
of lune. 

Tour loving hr other R H.® 


* I am grateful to the trustees of the Folger Shakespeare Library for the 
grant of a research fellowship for 1947-8, which enabled me to work on this 
and other studies 

^ For a full bibliographical account of this work, see Thomas Xashe, 
Worhs, ed. R B McKerrow (London, 1910), V, 173. 

^Philadelphus, Sig CU-ClL 
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Philadelphus, In the course of an attack upon the Saxons who 
have attempted to supplant his beloved ^‘^Brutans/’ Harvey de- 
clares : 

An ape must not come among Churchmen, Serpentes must not dwell in 
chambers of Counsell, makebates are not in case to couerse m the dwell- 
ings of peaceable Lords, who can abide, to have a deformed mocker with 
hys distorted mouthes, a venimous hisser with his noysom breath, a rayling 
stage-player with his trifling actions for his companion?'^ 

This is probably, from the nature of its language, a reference to 
Hashe, though it may be a curiously belated attack on the anti- 
Marprelate writers as a group. If we accept McKerrow’s cogently 
reasoned argument that Nashe was with Archbishop Whitgift at 
Croydon during the late summer and autumn of 1592, and was 
then engaged in the composition of Summer^s Last Will and Testa- 
ment then the probability that this passage is directed at Nashe 
becomes a very strong one. 

SiuNEY Thomas 

New York City 


YOUNG FEANCIS BACON^S TUTOR 

Some years after the magnificent work of James Speddmg had 
been completed, John Nichol was still compelled to remark that 

The first twenty years of Bacon’s life are nearly a blank to us.” ^ 
The statement is still true, for almost nothing has been added since 
that time to relieve the blankness. It is of some interest, therefore, 
that we are now able to identify without question the man who was 
perhaps the first tutor of Anthony and Francis Bacon, or who, at 
any rate, served in that oflSce several years prior to 1573, when the 
two boys went up to Trinity College, Cambridge.^ It apparently 

'^Philadelphus, Sig 

® Nashe, V, 19-21. 

^ Francis Bacon, H%s Life and Philosophy, 2 vols. (Edinburgh and London, 
1888), I, 33 

® Recent attempts to penetrate the mystery of Bacon’s early education 
have been made by R. L. Eagle, who conjectures that Sir Anthony Cooke 
may have been Bacon’s tutor {TLB, Nov 23, 1946, p. 677), and by 
S G Thomas and Owen Williams, who argue that Lady Ann Bacon 
possessed both the serious interest and the competence to teach her sons 
{ibid,, Jan. 23, 1947, p. 51; Feb. 8, 1947, p. 79). But none of these con- 
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has not hitherto been noticed that in 1578 one John Walsall recorded 
the fact in his “ Epistle Dedicatorie ” prefixed to a little work whose 
title reads A Sermon Preached at Pavls Crosse by lohn Walsal, 
one of the Preachers of Christ his Church in Canteiburie. 5. Octo- 
ber. 1578. And published at the earnest request of certeine godlie 
Londoners and others. Neither is he that planteth, any thing, 
neither he that watereth, but God that giueth increase. I Cor. 3. 7. 
At London. Printed for G. Byshop.^’ [Colophon : Imprinted at 
London by Heniie Middleton for George Byshop.^^] ® The epistle 
is addressed to Francis Bacon'’s mother, the Lady Ann Bacon, to 
whom Walsall wished to ^^make some outwarde shewe of mine 
mwarde heartie thanksgiving for the benefits bestowed upon, and 
the trust reposed in me your humble and faithfull servant.” He 
then calls to her memory his early connection with the Bacon 
family . 

And when I considered, that by xny Lorde and your Ladyship I was 
first called from the universitie to teach your two aonnes (and those 
such children, as for the true feare of God, zealous affection to this woid, 
obedience to their parents, reverence to their superiours, humility to their 
mfenours, love to their instructour, I never knewe any excell them) and 
also that by the same meanes I was likewise first called from teaching of 
children, to enstruct men, verely I could not but dedicate the first fruites 
of these my so generall labours to some of that house, whence I was first 
sent out to be a poore labourer in the Lords great harvest.* 

Little IS known of John Walsall beyond the usual few facts re- 
garding his university career and the various livings he held. He 
was a student at Christ Church, Oxford, by 1563, received his E. A. 
degree June 25, 1566, his M. A, July 9, 1568, and his B. D. June 
22 and D. D. July 6, 1584. He was rector of Corton Dmham, 
Somerset, from 1567 to 1574; canon of Chichester, 1569-71; rector 
of Lutterworth, Leicestershire, 1569-71; rector of Eastlmg, Kent, 
1574-1617; and vicar of Appledore, Kent, 1590-1609.® It may be 
assumed that he died about 1617. 

tributors has offered proof that either Lady Ann or Sir Anthony actually 
tutored young Anthony and Francis. 

^ 8TC records copies only in the Lambeth Palace and the Bodleian 
libraries. I have used a photostat of the latter copy 

*In all quotations from this text abbreviations have been expanded 
and the letters u, v, and t ha\e been alteied to conform to modern usage. 

® Joseph Foster, Alumni Oaonienses, 
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Some indication of the esteem in which he was held at an early 
date m his career may be seen in the fact that he was chaplain to 
the Lord Keeper Bacon and \vas given dispensation to hold livings 
in plurality 20 Dec., 1569. Cnm Johanne Walsall M. A. Rectore 
Ecclhe de Gorton Denham Bath & Wells Diocese Capellano d’ni 
Custodis Magni Sigilli Anglie ad due beneficia.^^ ® His first h\]ng, 
which according to his account was bestowed upon^him by the Lord 
Keeper, was very probably that of Gorton Dinham, Somerset, upon 
which he entered m 1567. We may assume, therefore, that the 
period of his employment in the Bacon household must have begun 
shortly after his graduation from Ghrist Ghurch on June 25, 1566, 
when Francis Bacon was between five and six years of age. It is 
probable that he continued to give instruction to the boys after his 
appointment to Gorton Dinham, possibly until the end of 1569, 
since at that date he was still known as the Lord Keeper’s chaplain. 
At any rate, there can be little doubt that in John Walsall we have 
Francis Bacon’s first teacher, a man called from Oxford University 
to undertake the task. 

The sermon, which he calls his first fruites,” is the only work 
he published.'^ The long dedication prefixed to it was obviously 
designed to please his patroness, the Lady Ann, who was widely 
known for her extraordinary learning and strict piety, and the 
sermon itself expounds doctrinal and sectarian ideas which would 
have been welcome to her. 

Virgil B. Heltzel 

Northwestern University 


^ Notes d Queries for Somerset and Dorset^ xm (1913), 78 
^The STC IS in error m assigning to him The Life and Death of Jesus 
Christ (1607, 1615, 1622) The work is actually a sermon by his son, 
Samuel Walsall, who was born at Eastlmg, Kent, in 1575, received the 
usual four degrees from Cambridge, and was master of Corpus Christi 
from 1618 until his death on July 31, 1626 He had an elder brother, 
Thomas Walsall, also a Cambridge man and divine. See Venn and Venn, 
Alumni Cantahrigienses 


4 
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A SIDELIGHT ON THE HUME^EOUSSEAU QUARREL 

In his Concise Account of the quarrel with Rousseau, published 
m November 1766, Hume informed the reader that the original 
letters of the controversy were to be deposited in the British 
Museum and, in January 1767,^ he wrote from Edinburgh to Dr. 
Matthew Maty, 6ne of the librarians, to say that he was sending 
them by his friend Allan Ramsay Nearly three months later, on 
22 April, Dr. Maty replied that the trustees of the Museum had not 
thought proper to receive the documents.^ 

Greig does not actually say so, but he implies that Maty re- 
turned the documents with his letter. That this was not the case 
may be seen from the following note to an unknown correspondent, 
which reveals that Hume had not recovered them after a lapse of 
nine months and that he suspected that Maty had refused them 
on his own initiative • ® 

Sir, 

1 doubt not, but you remember, that when I had the pleasure of meeting 
you at Wickham about two months ago, I mentioned to you the affair of 
Mr. Bousseau’s Letters to me, the Originals of which I had sent to Mr 
Maty, to be preserved in the Musaeum As the curators did not think 
proper to give them place, I wishd to recover Possession of them, and 
Mr Maty promised to send them to me, But he has always neglected it 
I should he much oblig’d to you, if you woud put him in mind of it 
I am, Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Secretary of State’s Office David Hume 

Saint James’s 29 of Oct 1767 

P S. I shoud be glad to know whether Dr Maty ever propos’d the affair 
to the Curators 

It should be added that the documents were apparently returned 
to Hume at some later date, for they are now among his papers 
owned by the Royal Society of Edinburgh, _ 

W. T. Bakby 

Unwers%ty of Wisconstn 


^ Greig, Letters of David Eume, Oxford, 1932, ii. 117-18 
® Bui ton, Life and Con espondence of David Enme^ 1846, ii 359 
®This note was printed in A. H. Jolme’s Meditations of an Autograph 
Collector, New York, 1902, p 237, but is not included in Greig’s edition of 
Hume’s letters. 
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BUENS AND PEGGY CHALMEES 

The young Boston merchant Henry Lee, Jr. (1817-1896), Har- 
vard, 1836, was from April, 1842, to October, 1843, on a grand 
tour of Great Britain and the Continent. He crossed the Atlantic 
with Washington Irving and, after a month m England, journeyed 
north and spent June in Scotland, visiting the town of Ayr, where 
Burns lived and loved-,^^ Glasgow, and the Highlands ; the end of 
the month found him in Stirling as the guest of Mr. McMicking, 
president of the local branch of the Bank of Glasgow. Mrs. Mc- 
Micking’s father ( had known Burns, and she herself had been a 
fne^nd of one of his constant correspondents,^^ so young Lee pro- 
ceeded to bleed her for anecdotes of the poet. 

The results,^ perhaps, are of no great importance in themselves, 
but where so much is vague and controversial, any stroke, any touch 
of color, may be of value in assisting to complete and fill in the 
outline : 

It seems Mrs M*s father owned the farm at Ellisland that Burns rented, 
and once dined there on a haggis — and Mrs Louis Hay, who was one of his 
constant con espondents, was a friend of Mis M and she had told her 
much about him, of his love for Highland Mary, whom he had known as 
a servant in Lord Eglinton’s service, and a most excellent and interesting 
girl — that she felt sure Burns would have been utterly different, had she 
lived to cherish and support him, that he married Jean Armour because he 
had promised to, not because she was pretty or sensible or good, for she 
was neither to a respectable degree, nor was she his bonnie Jean This 
was Jean Lorrimer, the “ lassie wi’ the lint white locks who was ruined 
by his admiration and attentions — ^that she (Mrs M asked her this, she 
being very young & enthusiastic) herself could never have fallen in love, 
or even approached the feeling, for with all his appreciation of the beautiful 
& delicate, his appearance was dark and coarse, and Jus manners tinctured 
also, and how could it be otherwise, with his early associations and habits, 
but only needed to be in the company of those who respected themselves to 
be himself respectful, that once upon leaving her at her door after an 
evening of great excitement, and when he was inspired by the company in 
which he had been, he said Now let us part like an honest lad & lassie, 
permit me to salute you’ ” and she lent a deaf ear, and talked on, Burns 
recoiled, was mortified and checked at once, and ever after respectful & 
attentive. 


1 Henry Lee Shattuck Collection, Boston, Mass. Henry Lee, Stirling, 
June 30, 1842, to F L Lee, Boston. 
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A difSficiilty appears at the very beginniiig. Patrick Miller (1731- 
1815), banker and pro]ector, Burnses friend, patron, and landlord, 
numbered among his five children two daughters, but, so far as 
the DNB indicates, neither of them married a banker named Mc- 
Micking. Could Henry Lee have heaid father v/hen Mrs. Mc- 
Mieking said grandfather ” ^ Or was Mrs. McMicking^s father 
the John Morin of Laggan, who became proprietor of Ellisland 
at Martinmas, 1791 Presumably, in that case, his dining on a 
haggis took place before his quarrel with Burns over the condi- 
tion of the fields and fences.^’ ^ But whether or not Mrs. Mc- 
Micking, as daughter (or grand-daughter) of Burnses landlord, 
knew or had met the poet personally, her principal channel of in- 
formation was her friendship with the former Margaret Chalmers 
(1763 P-1843), who in December, 1788, became the wife of the 
Edinburgh banker Lewis Hay (dec. 1800), and^ whose relationship 
with Bums, once he had become convinced that his suit was hope- 
less, ripened into a genuine friendship.^’ ^ Burns wrote to her 
with unusual freedom but, as nearly all his letters to her are said to 
have been destroyed,^ any information from another source as, to 
their relations is of some importance. 

The statement that Highland Mary ” had been in the service of 
Lord Eglinton — the earl who at his countess’ instigation sub- 
scribed ten guineas to the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s poems ® — 
could easily have been confided to Margaret Chalmers in one of the 
missing letters. Any thin and faint ray of light into this obscure 
corner of Burns’s life, concermng which so much has been written 
and so little is known, must be of interest, but the comparison 
between Highland Mary” and Jean Armour was probably con- 
ventional. 

The statement concerning ^^Jean Lorrimer [sic]” is hardly 
borne out by the facets ; she seems to have been ruined,” if that is 
the proper word, by an unfortunate marriage to a scapegrace long 
before Burns in his later years addressed her in song as Chloris.” 

* Simpson, Richard, Ellisland,*’ Annual Bums chronicle and cluh 
directory, vii (Jan., 1898), 85-96, esp. 88 j Duncan, R, “An Ellisland relic,” 
Burns chronicle, xviii (Jan, 1909), 144-146. 

® Ferguson, J De Lancey, Pride and passion: Robert Burns, 1159-1196, 
N. Y., 1939, p. 161. 

^The Letters of Robert Burns, Ed. J. De D. Ferguson, Oxford, 1931, li, 
344 

® Ferguson, 197 
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Such, value as this account possesses probably lies chiefly in the 
portrayal of Burns's rustic courtship manners. Professor Perguson 
remarks . Apparently it [Burns's friendship with Margaret Chal- 
mers] began^ as usual, with love-making, but . . . Margaret gently 
put a stop to that — ^probably telling Burns that she was alread}-^ 
engaged to Lewis Hay." The anecdote suggests that Margaret was 
quite capable of dealing with Burns's tentative advances without 
reference to any fiance, that she was sufficiently seif -possessed coolly 
to Ignore his initial step — ^probably “ inspired " by influences addi- 
tional to and more potent than merely the company in which he 
had been " — and that this slightly chilly disregard sufficed to dis- 
courage further attempts. 

Henry Lee's passage on Bums comes to us, of course, over half 
a cientury after the event and at third hand — Margaret Chalmers to 
Mrs. McMicking, Mrs. M. to Henry Lee, Henry Lee to us — and 
even at fourth hand when Margaret Chalmers is passing along in- 
formation conveyed to her by Burns — ^but the personalities in- 
volved are unusually responsible and trustworthy. Margaret Chal- 
mers seems to have been the most intelligent and best balanced, 
perhaps the most understanding, of Burns's female friends, Mrs. 
McMicking, whom Henry Lee described as just like any sensible 
affectionate mother, full of kindness and interest, and great quiet- 
ness and real dignity of character," hardly seems to be one merely 
to repeat random and floating gossip , and Henry Lee, an alert, in- 
telligent, well-informed man, intensely interested in literature and 
literary men, set down what he had been told while it was still fresh 
in his memory, probably the very day he heard it. 

Kekneth Poktee 

Houston, Texas 


WHO SUGGESTED THE PLAN FOR BULWER'S 
PAUL CLIFFORDS 

Although the first conception was enlarged, Bulwer's Paul Chf~ 
ford began as a political satire, genial and gay, in which notable 
public figures, chiefly Tories, were to be represented as members of 
a band of highwaymen. The immediate suggestion for the story 
came, Bulwer wrote in his preface, from a friend : 
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For the original idea of Paul Clifford, I am indebted to a gentleman of 
considerable distinction in liteiature, and whose kindness to me is one 
of my most gratifying remembrances ^ 

The “ original idea is specifically described as the d clef feature, 
but the friend is not named. 

He was identified as William Godwin by Robert, first Earl Lytton, 
in his biography of his father.^ Later works have attributed to 
Godwin the suggestion for the novel, presumably upon Robert 
Lytton^s authority.*^ It is natural that his statement should have 
been accepted , and the continued attribution of so lively a ^est to 
a humorless writer has been made easier by the existence, in Bul- 
wer^s novels, of influences from Godwin^s works. 

Yet the same Dedicatory Epistle m which the obligation is stated 
contains a satirical complaint against the Scotch, which Buhver 
tempers with a few exceptions : 

It IS not an easy matter seriously to dislike . . the country that has 
produced Burns, Scott, and Campbell — a country, too, by the way, with 
which you [Alexander Cockburn] claim a connection, and of which the 
distinguished fiiend I have mentioned in this epistle is a native * 

The friend cannot be identified as William Godwin, who was born 
in Cambridgeshire. Who was he, then^ Besides the passages al- 
ready quoted, the Epistle offers only this, too polite to be very 
helpful . 

It were to be wished that my friend had found leisure himself, among 
labours more important, to embody his own ideas, or that, in giving me 
the canvass, he could have given me also his skill to colour and his talent 
to create.® 

The person who best satisfies all the conditions — as to birthplace, 
acquaintance with Bulwer, politically irreverent wit, and all else — 

Paul Ghfford (London, 1830), Dedicatory Epistle, xvi 

® The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton 
(London, 1883), II, 246-47 

3 T H. S Escott, Edward Bulwer, First Baron Lytton of Knehworth 
(London, 1910), 169-70; Michael Sadleir, Bulwer. a Panorama I Edward 
and Rosina, 1803-1SS6 (Boston, 1931), 204, Louis Cazamian, Le Roman 
social en Angleterre (Paiis, 1934), i, 82-83, F W Chandler, The Literature 
of Rogueiy (Boston, 1907), n, 370; Ford K. Brown, Life of William God- 
win (London, 1926), 363. 

*‘Paul Ghfford, xix-xx, 

^ Ihid., xvii. 
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IS Thomas Campbell. Still editor of Colburn’s New Monthly Maga~ 
zine at the time Paul Clifford appeared, he was succeeded by Bulwer 
m 1831. The latter’s compliment to labours more important” 
may allude to the editorship and likewise to the Lord Rectorship 
of the University of Glasgow. Campbell ended his unprecedented 
third term in that office late m 1829, after performing its usually 
nominal duties with surprising zeal. 

As for a personal connection between Bulwer and Campbell be- 
fore the writing of Paul Clifford, Henry Colburn was publisher to 
both and undoubtedly brought them together A considerable inti- 
macy shows itself in Campbell’s verses on the birth of Bulwer’s 
first child,® in June, 1828. The two men were highly congenial, 
as appears from a letter which Bulwer wrote in a later year 

I wisb I could repeat Campbell’s conversation, though I regret to say 
that the wittiest part of it was somewhat profane He suggested the idea 
of Le Bon Dieu coming to London to sell the copyright of the Bible and 
going the rounds of the publishers 

Another idea full of humour he started, which though not profane was a 
little obscene . The peculiaiity of his talk that night was riotous 
drollery and fun, yet such as only a man of a poet’s rich imagination could 
invent 

The letter as a whole convincingly presents Campbell’s humor, with 
which the scheme of describing members of government as high- 
waymen in Gentleman George’s public house is quite in harmony 
Everything combines to suggest that it was Campbell who, on some 
convivial evening with Bulwer, set Paul Clifford going. 

Keith Hollingsworth 

Wayne TJniversxty 


COLEEIDGE’S " METRICAL EXPERIMENTS ” 

Of the poems that have been printed from Coleridge’s manu- 
script notebook and entitled Metrical Experiments,” ^ 0. Ritter 
has mdentified one as actually by Thomas Parnell and another as 

« “ Lines to Edward Lytton Bulwer on the Birth of His Child,” H^ew 
Monthly Magazine, n s, xxm (September, 1828), 208. 

Sadleir, op. cit., 186-87, 

The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, cd LiUest 
Hartley Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), 1014-19. 
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by Sir John Beaumont.^ I was later able to point out that number 
12 of the so-called experiments is an early seventeenth-century lyric ; 
and I therefore suggested that Coleridge^s authorship of nearly all 
the experiments must be suspect,® 

It appears probable that number 10 of these poems was borrowed 
for the notebook from William Cartwright^s Sadness ” Cart- 
wrights initial stanza reads . 

Whiles I this standing lake, 

Swath’d up with ewe and cypress boughs, 

Do move by sighs and vows. 

Let sadness only wake; 

That whiles thick darkness blots the light. 

My thoughts may cast another night 
In which double shade, 

By heav’n, and me made, 

0 let me weep, 

And fall asleep. 

And forgotten fade 

Coleridge altered the last five lines in the following manner . 

There in some darksome shade 
Methinks I’d weep 
Myself asleep. 

And there forgotten fade 

The alterations, I believe, greatly improve the melody. 

The likelihood that Coleridge turned to Cartwright for these 
lines is increased by Coleridge^s known interest in Cartwright and 
by his practice of jotting in his notebooks passages from the plays 
and poems of the seventeenth-century author.^ 


TJmversity of Illinois 


Eael R. Wasseeman 


® " Coleridgiana,” Englische Studien, Lvni (1924), 377 
LV (1940), 432-3 

* The Complete Poetical Works, iv; 996 n. 
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A NOTE ON WOEDSWOETffS ^"THE SOLITAEY 
EEAPEE^^ 

Although the mam source for Wordsworth's ''The Solitary 
Eeaper " is well-known, the poet may possibly have had in the back 
of his mind the following passage in Eobert Heron's Olservahons 
of Scotland, a book that Wordsworth quoted from at length m a 
note to The Excursion: ^ 

As we entered the yard at the inn of Tayndrom, we heard the plaintive 
and simple notes of a Gaelic air sung to Gaelic words. . I was atti acted 
by the music For I have long since learned to admire the simple, native 
music of my country with all the fond enthusiasm of ignorance And as I 
have not the happiness to understand Gaelic, it was natural for me to be 
pleased with the words of a Gaelic song . It is a fact m the history of 
the manners of the dighlanders, that they are accustomed to sing at the 
performance of almost every piece of social labour Rowers in a boat sing 
as they ply the oars, reapers sing as they cut down handful after handful 
of corn, and here were washers singing as they rubbed and rinsed their 
clothes This accompaniment of music certainly renders the labour more 
cheerful. . 

Just how much this passage may have influenced Wordsworth 
cannot, of course, be positively determined. Perhaps he owes to 
it only the word plaintiff in the lines : 

Will no one tell me what she sings ^ — 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago 

The debt may be greater, however; and Wordsworth who, like 
Heron, did not understand Gaelic, may have been reminded of the 
singing reapers he had encountered during his pwn tour of Scotland 
by reading Heron's remark that he was pleased with the words of 
the Gaelic song even though he did not understand it. 


Umverstty of Idaho 


Charles Norton Coe 


1 Wordsworth^ s Poetical Works, ed Knight, v 395-396. 

® Robert Heron, Observations made in a Journey through the Western 
Counties of Scotland, in the Autumn of M, DCC, XCII . . 1793, i 286 
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REVIEWS 


Shakspere's Five- Act Structure, By T. W. Baldwin. Urbana 
the University of Illinois Press, 1947. Pp. xviii + S48. $20.00. 

The present volume in Piofessor Baldwin’s series of Shakspere 
studies IS a ma]or contribution toward the solution of one of the 
most difficult and controversial problems in Shaksperean exegesis 
that of act-division in the plays. The problem has two principal 
aspects composition and stage-presentation. The author is not 
here concerned to discuss the matter of act-division in the con- 
temporary productions of Shakspere’s plays but rather to answer 
the question . Did Shakspere compose the earliest plays he desired 
for the Elizabethan stage with a definite act-structure in mind? 
Professor Baldwin’s answer is a solid and emphatic yes. 

The author’s procedure is to examine first the doctrines con- 
cerning act-structure that were taught or talked about from earliest 
recorded times. He finds the theory of five-act structure first dis- 
cussed at length in the commentary of Donatus upon Terence. After 
a preliminary consideration of the discernible act-structure in the 
survivmg plays of Terence, he proceeds to describe and carefully 
analyze the theories of five-act structure set forth in the commen- 
taries upon ancient drama and taught in the schools of Europe 
from the time of Donatus and Servius to that of the schoolboy 
William Shakspere. No significant commentary upon this matter, 
one judges, has been overlooked. It must be a long time since 
anyone has taken extended notice of such worthies as Raphael 
Regius, Calphurnius, Benedietus Philologus, Guido Juvenalis, 
Omphalius, Latomus, and lodocus Willichius; but here they receive 
full justice — and a great many more besides — as we follow their 
efforts to explain the structure of Terence, chiefly, to their schoolboy 
classes. The investigation provides an impressive model of the 
method to be used }i we are ever to have a fully informed opinion 
concerning the theoretical processes brought to bear upon the pro- 
duction of literature in the Renaissance — as Professor Baldwin 
insists, the present study traces but a single strand in the skein of 
theory that lies behind the development of one literary genre ; at 
least, this particular thread — or perhaps one should say ^ cable ’ — 
will not have to be disentangled again. 

The outcome of Professor Baldwin’s preliminary investigation 
may be thus summarized* The formula of five-act structure that 
came to be generally accepted as derived from ancient authority and 
universally taught m the schools of Europe from the mid-sixteenth 
century onwards requires the first two acts of the play to set forth 
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the situation, the dramatic struggle (the protasis) , the third act 
brings the struggle to a crisis (epitasis) which is continued to its 
height in the fourth act (called by J. C. Scaliger the catastasis) ; 
the fifth act contains the solution (catastrophe). 

Professor Baldwin then demonstrates that this formula was 
known in England during the sixteenth century and commonly 
taught in the grammar schools as part of the prescribed study of 
Terence. Thus William Shakspere probably gained an early 
familiarity with it as a ^ learned grammarian ^ at ^tratford, and in 
any event could hardly have avoided some acquaintance with its 
employment in English plays that use this structure, like Bolster 
Dovster^ Gammer Gurton's Needle, various performances at the Inns 
of Court and the universities, and especially the plays of John Lyly, 
who was, Professor Baldwin holds, among Shakspere’s contempo- 
raries his first model in the art of writing comedy. 

The last third of the volume contains the most interesting and 
controversial part of Professor Baldwin^s study. Professor Baldwin 
uses the evidence of act-structure, supplemented by whatever other 
evidences are available, in an attempt to establish exactly the 
chronology of Shakspere^s earliest plays. He concludes that 
Shakspere began his career as a dramatist with Love's Labour's 
Lost, which was constructed in 1588-9, and was augmented as its 
title page claims for the revival of 1598^^ (p. 664), that The 
Comedy of Errors followed in 1589 (p. 690), with a version of All's 
Well probably intermediate between them (p. 734) , that Two 
Gentlemen preceded Romeo and Juliet, which latter, in its earliest 
form, should be assigned to the summer of 1591 (p. 775) , and that 

it IS finally clear that Shakspeare began upon comedy, not tragedy , 
and that he first wrote independent plays, only later revised some 
that others had written (p. 805). These conclusions, based as 
they are upon an exhaustive analysis of the available evidence, are 
the foundation for a study of the chronological development of 
Shakspere^s art to be continued in subsequent volumes. 

Professor Baldwin establishes beyond reasonable doubt that 
Shakspere knew and used a five-act structure in writing these early 
plays. That the available evidence warrants his dating these plays 
so precisely in order of composition is more debatable. He makes 
a strong case for the primacy of Love's Labour's Lost m 1588-9 
from a variety of contemporary allusions which support his argu- 
ment that the structure of the play is imitated from the versions of 
Lyly^s Endimion and Gallathea acted m 1587-8 (pp. 628-9) ; but 
Romeo and Juliet is assigned to 1591 chiefly on the basis of the 
resemblance between ^ Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds/ Towards 
Phoebus^ lodging ^ and the prayer of Marlowe^s Edward II : ^ Gallop 
a pace bright Phoebus through the skie/ Shakspere’s lines are held 
to derive from Brooke and Ovid; Marlowe, however, derived from 
Shakspere, and Marlowe^s further conjectured borrowing from the 
printed Troublesome Reign of King John (1591) is taken to square 
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with the Nurse^s ^ ^Tis since the earthquake now eleven years ’ to 
establish indubitably the summer of 1591 for the first version of 
Romeo and Juliet, One wonders whether this evidence is stiong 
enough to bear the weight of Professor BaldwiiPs insistence. Never- 
theless, it is e:^tremely important to establish as definitely as we can 
the chronology of the plays. Professor Baldwin doubtless feels that 
guarded and qualified surmises, though safer, are of no real help in 
this difficult matter. His very insistence will stimulate closer study 
of the plays, and his conclusions will not be easily set aside. 

It is further argued that Shakspere’s earliest plays employ the 
expository purpose of Terentian comedy, where the interest is more 
in the dramatic working out of an idea than in the narrative, and 
that Shakspere^s development, like that of his fellow dramatists, 
illustrates the growth of the narrative interest in English drama at 
the expense of the expository. Despite Professor Baldwin^s ingeni- 
ous argument for the importance of the idea that “we conquer. our 
affections not by study but by grace m Love's Labour's Lost (p. 
616), it IS not clear to this reviewer how the e:^pository and narra- 
tive purposes can be profitably separated even in this play , and it is 
not easy to see how the distinction may be maintained in discussing 
later plays like Lear and Antony and Cleopatra^ where the two 
purposes seem to be inextricably joined. Shakspere^s skill in plot- 
ting and characterization unquestionably improved as he went on, 
but this IS not to say that his interest in working out ideas in his 
plays correspondingly diminished, or even that the interest m ideas 
is uppermost in his earliest plays. 

* One hopes that Professor Baldwin will consider the matter of 
stage presentation in his following studies of the structure of 
Shakspere’s plays. It seems most probable that some, at least, of the 
plays performed in the public theatres of Shakspere^s time did not 
observe four act-pauses in production. If some of Shakspere^s plays 
were performed with fewer than four act-pauses, it would be sur- 
prising to find that this circumstance did not lead Shakspere to 
modify the five-act formula in the composition of his plays, since no 
dramatist of the period shows greater attention to the effects to be 
produced m the theatre. 

^ H. S. Wilson 

TJmversity of Toronto 


Elizabethan Poetry in the Eighteenth Century, By Eakl K. 
Wasseeman. Urbana, Illinois : University of Illinois Press, 
194'?. Pp. 391. $3.50. (Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature Vol, xxxii, nos. 3-3.) 

Les Poeies Anglais du XVIIP Siecle. By Leon Lemonnier. Pans : 
Boivin & U®, 1947. Pp. 345. (Le Livre de PEtudiant, no, 30.) 

The eighteenth century^s awareness of Elizabethan poetry 
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will bear careful exploration, and Dr, Wasserman lias given a pains- 
taking and worthwhile account of the sub 3 ect, revealing much that 
IS not apparent on the surface. In his second chapter, for example, 
he demonstrates by means of collation and illustration with what 
surprising thoroughness the earlier poets were corrected in 
eighteenth-century editions. Indeed, he makes it evident that 
editorial accuracy, during at least the first three quarters of the 
century, included “ improvement as essential business : regulation 
of meter, modernizing and dignifying of language;^ smoothing and 
correction of syntax and grammar. 

In a chapter on Shakespeare and Spenser, attention is briefly 
given to the slight influence of Shakespeare’s style on the non- 
dramatic poetry — the Drama is omitted by design— but sixty pages 
are 3 ustifiably given over to tracing the impact of Spenser his 
fancy, his moral, his metric, and his diction. Although the tale is 
hardly new, there is probably nowhere a more useful summary than 
this of a fascinating episode in the annals of changing literary 
taste, and Wasserman has increased its value by appending a quite 
extensive chronological list of poems influenced by Spenser. In 
view of the pervasive indijfference of our own eclectic age (apart 
from the small band of the devoted), it is very remarkable how the 
eighteenth century ran the gamut of all responses save indifference 
to that unique voice: they laughed, they shuddered, they were 
vexed, they were edified, they admired, they loved, they were trans- 
ported ; they travestied, they imitated affectionately or reverently, 
they borrowed elements of his art at will, but they could never 
leave him alone. They were bewitched with his company , but the 
medicines he gave them in time set them free. 

The Elizabethan Lyric is a less manageable sub 3 *ect, and the chap- 
ter devoted to it is subject to objection and correction. Although 
reference is made to many song-books and to musical performance, 
little justice IS done to this sister art, nor does Wasserman always 
heed the implications of his own statements. For example ' he fails 
to take proper account of new musical settings as agents of sur- 
vival or revival of earlier l 3 ^rics, but prefers the dubious course of 
positing an increasing enthusiasm for Elizabethan music” (p. 
169) which ''led to an interest in the lyrics themselves,”^ which 
thereupon gave an impulse to new settings. Now, quantities of 
new settings would seem patently to deny enthusiasm for the old. 
and in any case such enthusiasm would be hard to document at that 
date. It is true that Hawkins paid attention to the earlier English 
music 111 his History (1776), but mainly as to a curiosity; and 
Dr. Burney, writing in the same decade, notices the Elizabethans 
for the most part only to decry them Minute scholars, besides, 
will note a good many inaccuracies and doubtful assertions in this 
part of the work.* 

* The unsupported statement seems churlish, but details are space-con- 
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The tenor of this chapter on the Lyric is hostile — or at the very 
least patronizing — to the eighteenth century. Although commenc- 
ing with salutary caution by acknowledging the persistence of a 
taste for older lyric, Wasserinan seems not to have absorbed the 
significance of his evidence. He writes as if from the point of 
view of a nineteenth-century critic with a stereotyped, unfavorable 
idea of the eighteenth centuiy, who then, being frequently con- 
fronted with evidence contradictoiy to the steicot 3 ^pe, remains 
unable or unwilling to make a radical revision of judgment com- 
mensurate with the facts. The attitude is epitomized in the fol- 
lowing sentence 

Incongruous though the picture may be, it is not at all unlikely that Pope 
occasionally sat through performances of Hey wood's “ You pietty birds that 
sit and sing ” or Bieton's “ In the merry month of May " and that perhaps 
Horace Walpole, taking a turn thiough Vauxhall, stopped to hear Mr 
Lowe sing Wither’s “ Shall I wasting in despair,” set to music by^ Dr. 
Aine” (p 159) 

The incongruity, of course, resides not in the historical facts, but 
in their failure to correspond with a too narrow and constricted 
idea of the age, m the mind of the observer. And, here, the critic 
seems inflexibly to proceed with the contradiction unresolved and 
persistent. Wasserman rightly points out that most of the earlier 
lyrics in the Rehques had been popular in the first half of Percy^s 
century, but when he discusses the neoclassical attitude toward 
Lyric, his account is unleavened by this knowledge. Quoting as 

characteristic of his age Ambrose Philipses prescription for song, 
Wasserman says * We need only try to fit to this formula a poem 
of so massive a theme as Shirley^s ^ The glories of our birth [sicl 
and state ^ to discover how greatly the concept of the lyric had 
changed (p. 171). Yes* but niaugre the formula the century 
admired Shirle^^’s fine moral stanzas,^^ as Percy called them when 
he came to reprint them; and such facts tend to be obliterated by 
the negative drift of Wasserman’s discussion : 

But . , their theory of the genre was at variance with Elizabethan 
practice. A desire for regularity, moderated wittiness, conventionalized 
feelings, and brilliant ^polish had replaced the emotionalism, subjectivity, 
and lyrical variety of the Elizabethan songs . To accuse these men of a 
literary blindness, however, would be beside the point. [Ariel's song, 

‘‘ Full fathoms five,”] lacks an elegant and iinaftected turn of wit ” and 
‘‘utmost nicety,” and therefore the neoclassicists could not perceive any 


suming. An instance or two must stand for all. It appeals to be con- 
sistently assumed that Byrd, Wilbye, Robeit Jones, Ravenscroft, Orlando 
Gibbons, and the rest, wrote the lyrics they set (cf pp 154, 157, 158, 159, 
169, and Index, s. v. Byrd, Gibbon [sic] ) Is there any good authority for 
attributing “Walsingham” to Raleigh’ or the familiar setting of “Dunk 
to me only” to Thomas Linley’ When Marlowe's “Come live with me” 
was taken into Bickerstaffe's Love %n a Village (1762, not 1777) — but I do 
not find it there — ^the caption, “ A favourite Scotch Air ” presumably 
refers to the tune, not to the words (p 167 ) 
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virtue in it. It ib not sm prising that one of the most popular songs in the 
eighteenth century was William Whitehead’s ‘"Je Ne Scai Ouoi” fPn 
171 - 73 ] ^ ^ 

When they altered and reworked, the neoclassicists, says the critic, 
fitted characteristic neoclassic cliches to the highly lyrical pat- 
tern"' (p. 183) or put out, as original, a ''3ugglmg"" of earlier 
beauties, in which “ only the versification and the general sense 
are preserved, but [in which] much of the charm, vigor, and 
delicacy of the original 'persists m shining through* [italics mine]. 
The most vicious instance of this eighteenth-centnry form of 
literary deception " &e. “ The Angnstans generally borrowed from 
the Elizabethans their themes, a witty thought, an ingenious figure 
of speech, but rarely their artistry"" (p. 184). Donne's pieces, for 
example, were reduced to “ a greatly simplified, almost mechanical 
versification, which the Augustans characterized as ^ smooth." " 
The Ensuing pages ring the changes on these denigrations “ neo- 
elassic poeticisms,"' enervated,"" only the intellectual playfulness 
that the neoclassicifSts delighted in,"" ^^eveled out," little taste 
for the daintiness of the fairy lore"" (although, he has just re- 
marked, ^^the Augustan put the lyric into the same category as 
the exquisite ohjets d'ari which was one of his supreme contribu- 
tions"), genteel evenness," complete artificiality.'" There is 
little apparent effort to admit the existence of values other than 
what are taken, without argument or definition, to be the Eliza- 
bethan absolute, or to descry any characteristic excellences in 
Georgian lyric. Yet surely Wasserman, when put to the question, 
IS ready to allow that it does not follow that the early Georgians, 
because “ their theory of the genre was at variance with Elizabethan 
practice,"" were therefore lacking all sense of a style they chose not 
to practise ; any more than that our own age may fairly be accused 
of insensitivity to Elizabethan Lyric because our poets do not try 
the same tune. Moreover, is there in fact no singing quality in the 
witty lyric, m the age of the ballad opera, or of the hymns of Addi- 
son, Watts, Charles Wesley, Cowper^ 

The book, in fact, has an air of critical confusion, and its major 
terms are abused by the looseness with which tthey are employed. 
Augustan and neoclassical are used interchangeably, and cover the 
whole century and more, while Elizabethan with equal freedom 
covers any poet from Cornish and Skelton to Herrick. Finer dis- 
criminations of style within these categories are for the most part 
lacking. Can it properly be cited as evidence of Elizabethan re- 
vival'" that Herrick (pb. 1 647-48 ) appears with settings by the 
Laweses in Playford's songbooks of dates 1652 to 1673? And if 
the neoclassical "" treatment of earlier texts is already manifest in 
Edward Phillips"s Drummond, 1656, are we not to take account of 
an aesthetic and intellectual thrust of more moment than a taste- 
less aberration of the next century? 
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In truth, neoclassicisin,^^ if defined at all, is defined here largely 
by negatives. The first chapter, on Neoclassic Criticism, helps 
less than one would hope, although it reaches the striking and 
valuable truth that The revolt against some of the narrower re- 
strictioiis of ncoclassicism begins with neoclassicism itself.^^ The 
final chapter, on The Elizabethan ^ Revival,^ ” is a useful synopsis 
of that trend of scholarly and critical interest and taste, particu- 
larly as it affected the editors and historians. It would, moreover, 
be ungrateful not to acknowledge and praise the faithful and close 
study that has gone into the work as a whole, whilst yet maintain- 
ing that the picture falls short of consistency in attitude, and is 
critically incommensurate with its subject. 

Par from the atmosphere of a dissertation is Leon Lemonnier^s 
little book, one of those introductory sketches of which the French 
possess the special secret. M. Lemonnier, in a dozen short chap- 
ters, has outlined the life and achievement of an equal number of 
poets of the eighteenth century, from Pope to Blake. This is no 
book for the specialist, nor does it appear thatnthe author has kept 
abreast of the literature of his subject. He does not take advan- 
tage of recent studies of Burns and Blake, and his brief bibliography 
is by no means up to date. But, if there is little here that is new 
all IS freshly and sensitively perceived, and expressed with a limpid 
ease and grace, a delicate precision, a transparent clarity, a perfect 
accord of matter and manner, which scholarship on this side the 
Atlantic can only admire and envy. 

Berteand H. Bronson 

University of California, Berkeley 


Quest for Mysteries, The Masonic Background for Literature in 
Eighteenth-Century Germany, By Heinrich Schneider: 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. ix -fl78. 

Before reading the book, I, too, was inclined to brand all secret 
societies of mystical character not fitting into the Enlightenment 
pattern — and such were met with often — as aberrations, perversions, 
or downright impostures, and to dispose of them as unworthy of 
serious consideration^^ (Bf.). Having read Schneider^s book, I 
have become aware of the fact that my ideas were to a large extent 
based on oversimplifications; by the mass of evidence presented 
Schneider proves conclusively that masonry can not be explained as 
a mere offshoot of rationalism. If the reader wonders why his ideas 
on masonry were so completely mistaken, he finds the answer to that 
question in chapter ix (Some Results of Research) where Schneider, 
discussing previous research on the subject, comes to the conclusion 
that many leading authorities in the field of German Literature, 
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scholars such as Hettner, Eichard Meyer, E. J. Schneider, held 
inadequate, if not erroneous ideas on the secret societies of the 
eighteenth century. 

Schneider^'s book bears the subtitle: The Masonic BacTcground 
for Literature in the Eighteenth Century, This subtitle is some-what 
misleading since Schneider does not discuss the literary significance 
of masonry at all ; his real aim is to detect in the cultural life of the 
eighteenth century the intellectual and religious needs that the 
secret societies tried to meet. The most important cause of their 
rise Schneider finds in that failure of Protestantism to create a 
genuine new religious communion (35). Viewed in this light, 
masonry appears as a movement paralleling pietism, and indeed, 
the kinship of the two movements is strongly emphasized by the 
author (47-4:9). He admits, to be sure, that the ideological aim of 
masonry as it made its first appearance in Germany is closely 
related to that of rationalism, and he describes masonry as ‘^^the 
practical realization of the idea of humanity whose truth and value 
enlightened thought accepted as apodictic^^ (56), but even if the 
fundamental idea was rationally established, the mason . . . never 
ceased to be aware that the consummation of his quest, being a 
state of mind and an attitude, was and must remain an ineffable 
mystery (56 f.). According to Schneider the cult of the secret 
societies was to a considerable degree motivated by what he calls a 

mystical reaction . , . against the claims of reason” (67). 

The reader is informed in the preface that only a sketch of the 
basic principles of the secret societies was attempted, not a complete 
history (viii). There is no doubt that this book is considerably 
more than a mere sketch ; but it is true that many questions which 
might interest the literary historian in particular are left unan- 
swered. The relationship of masonic ideas to the leading systems of 
Enlightenment philosophy — ^to Thomasius, Eudiger, Wolff, Crusius, 
Mendelssohn — is touched on rather than discussed ; the problem of 
possible connections between the eighteenth century cult of mys- 
teries and that of ancient Greece is not included although they are 
bound to exist as Morhof’s Polyhistory Wieland^s Agathon and 
other works indicate. All scholars of eighteenth century literature 
would be deeply grateful to Schneider if he» were to follow up his 
book by a more complete work on the secret societies 

The translation of the book which was originally written in 
German is occasionally too literal. 

Hans M. Wolfe 

Umverstty of Cahfomia, Berkeley 


5 
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Ld Gesfe du Prince Igor" Epopee nisse du douzieme siecle, Texto 
etabli, traduit et commente sous la direction Henki 
Gkegotke, de Roman Jakocson et de Marc Szeftel, assistes 
de J A. JoFFE. Annuaire de Vlnsiitut de philologie et dhis- 
toiie oiientales et slaves Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes a 
New York. Universite Libre de Bruxelles. Tome viii (1945- 
1947). New York, 1948. Pp. 383. 

T 

This edition of the most important medieval Russian epic is the 
collective work of a group of Slavic scholars accomplished in New 
York during the recent war. The mam burden of the work fell on 
Roman Jakobson^s shoulders. He has made a critical edition of 
the poem, supplied an elaborate apparatus, attempted a complete 
reconstruction of the text in the Russian of the twelfth century (as 
the manuscript dates only from the sixteenth century), made a new 
accurate translation into modern Russian and finally has written a 
long treatise (pp. 235-360) defending the authenticity of the Lay 
of Igor, Jakobson demonstrates beyond the possibility of doubt 
that Andre Mazon^s bold attempt {Le Slovo d’ Igor, Pans, 1940), 
to prove the poem a forgery of the late eighteenth century is totallv 
mistaken. One after another of Mazon^s arguments is taken up and 
shown to be invalid: all the supposed obscurities are cleared 
up, the orientalisms are proved ancient and genuine. There are no 
polonisms, gallicisms, nor, of course, epithets in the style of 
American Indians as M. Mazon had argued. There is no similarity 
between the case of Igor and the famous forgeries of old Czech 
manuscripts by Hanka and his associates There is nothing to 
Mazon^s view that the text contains modernisms, morphological and 
syntactical mistakes, pseudo-classical conventions and even Ossianic 
evocations and landscapes. The Lay is shown to have definite links 
with Byzantine chronicles and eschatological prophecies. Jakobson 
demonstrates its influence on Russian literature of the later 
Middle Ages. The poem Zadonshchina, which undoubtedly dates 
fiom the fifteenth century, cannot have been the model for the 
forger, as M. Mazon ai^ed, but clearly was dependent on the Lay 
of Igor. Pinally the author of the Lay had such a remarkable 
knowledge of folklore, magic formulas and pagan mythology that it 
is quite inconceivable that anybody in the eighteenth century could 
have had access to these facts. The arguments are marshalled so 
convincingly that the sensational thesis of the French scholar can 
be dismissed quite safely. Jakobson’s conclusions are further sup- 
ported by an essay of George Vernadsky^s which shows how well 
the historical allusions of the Lay accord with our present-day 
knowledge; and obviously there is none more competent to judge 
than the author of Ancient Russia, Marc Szeftel, besides, has pro- 
vided a detailed historical commentary to every name in the 
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poem and with great learning has cleared up many obscurities and 
disengaged many implications 

The edition contains, besides, a spirited French translation by 
Henri Gregoire, the Belgian byzantologist, a Polish translation by 
the poet Julian Tuwim and finally a fluent and accurate English 
translation by the late Samuel H. Cross of Harvard University 
It seems a pity that Mr. Cross’s translation still has some traces of 
Ossianic diction and rhythms which seem to contradict the argu- 
ments of the editor, though they must be explained by common 
Biblical antecedents. 

A new volume of studies which will examine the poetic art of 
the poem in detail and contain further studies of its relation to 
the Russian poetic tradition as well as of its Oriental, Scandinavian 
and Classical elements is promised for the near future. In com- 
parison with all the many Russian editions, Jakobson’s constitutes 
Sf new definite advance in the elucidation of problems of the text 
and of interpretation. It also illuminates the most impoitant poem 
of ancient Rus&ia in its historical relations and definitely, even 
crushingly, refutes the doubts about its authenticity raised by 31 
Mazon. 

Rene Welltk 

Yale TJmversity 


Boccahni in Spain. A Study of E%s Influences on Prose Fiction of 
the Seventeenth Century. By Robbet H. Williams Menasha, 
Wisconsin: 1947. Pp. vin + 139. 

La mfluencia de Boccalini en Espana se habia estudiado sola- 
mente en relacion con algun gran escritor — Q-racian, par e^emplo — , 
pero careciamos de una exposicion de conjunto como las existentes 
acerca de la misma infiuencia en otras literaturas europeas. Este 
es el hueco que viene a llenar ahora el cuidadoso trabajo del Prof. 
Williams. 

Despu^s de exponer brevemente la vida y las obras de Boccalini 
(I), el autor examina con deteiicidn las tradftcciones espanolas (II), 
asi las impresas como las manuscritas, sin omitir las que tienen^ un 
caraeter f ragmen tario. La traduecion de los RagguagK de Perez 
de Sousa esta descrita minuciosamente. En el apendice del libro 
hay una tabla de correspondencias entre las divisiones del texto 
italiano, siguiendo la edicion de G. Rua, y la traduccidn de P erez de 
Sousa en sus diferentes ediciones, que permite establecer exacta- 
niente las alteraciones y supresiones realizadas. Parece extrano que 
habiendo utilizado varies manuscritos del British Museum, el autor 
no se refiera para nada al que cita Gayangos en su caUlogo (vol. i, 
p. 133) con el curioso titulo de El sistema de la paz perpetua y las 
mnas de Tolosa, aunque se irate probablemente de alguna adap- 
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tacion libre. A las imitaciones y adaptaciones dedica el Prof. Wil- 
liams el tercero y mas exlenso capitulo de su obra (p. 28-29). El 
circunstanciado examen de la produccion de mas de vemte escritores, 
grandes e mfimos, desde Cervantes hasta Francisco Santos, atestigna 
la popnlaridad de Boccalmi en Espana y la persisteneia de su inflii^o 
a lo largo del s]glo XVII. Pero el autor no se ha limitado a este 
periodo, y ahade, aunque de manera menos sistematica, varias mnes- 
tras de la mfluencia boccalmiana en el siglo siguiente. En capitulo 
aparte (IV) recoge alusiones y referencias diversas al escritor 
italiano, desde Suarez de Figueroa y Lope de Vega hasta don Ramon 
de la Cruz. En una sumaria recapitulacion final (V), el Prof. 
Williams trata de expliear la singular aceptacion entre los espanoles 
de un escntor hostil a Espana, como Boccalmi, por el ambiente de 
desilusion propicio al cultivo de la satira. Hubiera valido la pcna 
detenerse algo mas en la cuestidn. El autor senala luego las partes 
de la obra boccalmiana mas frecuentemente imitadas, pero refinen- 
dose mas bien a las alegorias o procedimientos satiricos que a las 
ideas que alii se contienen. Si el ingenio de Boccalmi pudo ser el 
principal motivo de atraccidn para sus lectores espanoles, en 41 habia 
asimismo un pensamzento politico que no debio ser mdiferente para 
los observadores desenganados de su propio pais. 

El autor cree ver algo m4s que simple comcidencia entre la silva 
de Quevedo ^^Al inventor de la pieza de artilleria^^ — donde, exal- 
tando al fuego como instrumento divmo y elemento natural de vida, 
se combate principalmente la soberbia humana — ^y el ragguagho 46 
de la pnmera centuna del libro de Boccalini — expresidn de su ideal 
pacifista, contra la ambicion guerrera de los prlncipes — ; pero en la 
concepci6n y desarrollo del tema el espanol y el italiano siguen 
caminos tan diversos que apenas queda otra semejanza que la execra- 
cion del mortifero mvento, verdadero lugar comiin en la literatura 
de la epoca. 

V. Llorens 

The Johns Hophins Universxty 


The Palmerin Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, By Mary 
Patohell. New York, Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xin 4- 157, $2.50. (Columbia University Studies in English 
and Comparative Literature, No, 166.) 

That familiar bit of arrogant ignorance, peculiar to Anglo- 
American scholarship,” which inclines to dismiss Spanish litera- 
ture as of no consequence will not be cured by Professor PatchelFs 
book. But it will be rebuked. The Palmerin Romances in Eliza- 
bethan Prose Fiction is, in fact, a long overdue and highly com- 
mendable specimen of the type of comparative study needed to 
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supplement the excellent but inexhaustive survey made half a 
century ago by J. G. Underhill in his Spanish Literature in the 
England of the Tudors. If Professor PatchelFs book acts as a 
precipitant to further works of the sort, as is to be hoped, it will 
have served a very useful purpose. 

The author has not been misled into a false estimate of the 
literary value of her materials. As she puts it in the Introduction 
(p. xii), '"the intrinsic merit of these works is so slight that they 
deserve the oblivion into which they have fallen, yet io the historian 
of literature they are an interesting and significant reflection of the 
literary taste of a large group of readers of the sixteenth century 
and the source of a flood of chivalric mutations which made a char- 
acteristic contribution to the stream of English fiction.^^ It is, 
then, really as a contribution to the history of taste that the five 
chapters of her study undertake "to describe these romances in 
their. English dress, to analyze their themes and motifs, to note 
wherein they have followed and wherein they have departed from 
inherited literary trq»dition, and to point out what they have taken 
from contemporary Renaissance modes and what they have con- 
tributed to English fiction (p. xiii). 

Naturally, in treating comparatively material unfamiliar, if not 
inaccessible, to her readers the author has been forced to present a 
great deal of analytical detail not immediately relevant to her mam 
concern — ^the influence of the Palmenn romances in England. Most 
readers will therefore probably feel that the principal contribution 
of the book is made in the more generalized discussions of the first 
and the last chapters. Nevertheless, the three central chapters — 
"Narrative Motif s,^^ "The Treatment of Love,^^ and "Literary 
Technique — taken together with Appendix i, " Summaries of the 
Palmenn Romances,^^ provide for the non-specialist reader an ade- 
quate notion of a typical group of Spanish libros de caballeria and 
help him, thus, to read his translated Don Quixote a little more 
intelligently. It is perhaps proper to observe here that, since the 
" Elizabethan of the title is accorded the customary extension, the 
Palmerin connections of the Shelton-Cervantes Don Quixote might 
justifiably have been given more than incidental attention. 

Throughout the book there is scattered a conSfderable amount of 
criticism of Anthony Munday, chief English translator of the senes. 
One of the most interesting points in this connection is that (p. 
91) which calls attention to his euphuistic additions to the English 
translations. An appendix (Appendix ix, pp. 134-135) also re- 
prints three lyrics interpolated by Munday in his translation of 
Primaleon, In the final chapter, " The Influence of the Spanish 
Romances on Elizabethan Prose Eiction,^^ Professor Patchell makes 
out a fairly convincing case for the influence of the Palmerin senes, 
as well as the Amadis, upon Sidney^s Arcadia. But the reader would 
have more confidence in the substantial "mfiuence^^ of the Palmenn 
romances upon general Elizabethan fiction if the author had been 
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able to base her conclusions upon more than the dozen or more 
of the late English romances (p 96) read, and if she had adduced 
— as it was assuredly possible to do — a greater number of oon- 
toinporary allusions to the series, 

John Leon Lietsay 

TJnnersity of Tenncsisee 


The Percy Letters, David Nichol Smith & Cleantii Bkoons, 
General Editors. The Correspondence of Thomas Percy & 
Richard Farmer, Edited by Cleanth Brooks. Baton Eoiige 
Louisiana State TJniversity Press, 1946. Pp. xviii 218. 
$3.60, 

Steevens is [a] young Man of very good estate, who has the 
greatest Zeal for the advancement of Literature that I ever knew ; 
and spares no pains or cost to assist every laudable Persuit.^^ 

This characterization of the young Shakespearean scholar, George 
Steevens, is an illustration not only of Thomas Percy’s wide fami- 
liarity with the literary world of his day but also his appreciation 
for true scholarship. It is a fair sample of the many delightful 
glimpses which these letters give of men and books in the mid- 
eighteenth century. There is Johnson, of course : I have for some 
time past had Mr. Johnson and his friend Mis. Williams at my 
house ‘ they have not yet left me, tho they hegm to talk of (The 
italics are Percy’s, the visit lasted nearly two months). Then 
there are the Shakespeareans — Parmer and Capel and Steevens and 
Garrick; the Chaucerian, Tyrwhitt; and the romantics of various 
types — Gray, Walpole, the Wartons, Bishop Hurd, and William 
Shenstone. 

Primarily, however, this series of letters is concerned with Percy’s 
efforts in collecting and editing materials for the Rehques, He 
turned to his friend Parmer constantly for advice and aid. The 
correspondence reveals a surprising depth of scholarship and respect 
for thorough research at that date. This is emphasized by Professor 
Brooks in his Introduction as well as in his most careful and 
thorough notes. Fot all questions are solved, and only one minor 
misinterpretation seems to have crept in: Gray, the poet, and Mr. 
Gray” (p. 145, n. 8) were two different persons, the latter was 
attached in some way to the Northumberland household. But to 
one who has almost lived with Percy materials for twenty-five years, 
the extent and aceurarcy of information supplied by the editor is a 
source of constant enjoyment. 

There are fifty-five letters in the volume, covering the period of 
1762-1778. The Introduction treats informatively the Perc}^- 
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Parmer relationship^ and the Appendix is a careful study of about 
all that IS known of Percy^s ill-fated edition of Surrey. 

This volume is the second in the series of eight or ten projected 
for the Percy Letters under the editorship of David Nichol Smith 
and Cleanth Brooks. The Percy-Malone Correspondence was pub- 
lished earlier. The next volume will give the Percy-Warton letters. 
That such an extensive series of documents is now to be available 
in print is good fortune for students of the eighteenth century. 

Vincent H. Ogbuun 

Eastern New Mexico G allege 


The Poetical WorTcs of William Wordsworth Evening Voluntaries 
. . . Ode Intimations of Immortality Edited from the 
manuscripts with textual and critical notes by E. De Selin- 
COUET and Helen Daebishire. Oxford Clarendon Press 
[Hew York. Oxford University Press], 1947. Pp. xvi + 490. 
$7.50. 

Although neither title or half-title mention the fact, this is the 
fourth volume of the new edition of Wordsworth which is distin- 
guished by giving readings from hitherto unused manuscripts. The 
contributions of these manuscripts to the present volume are prin- 
cipally (1) making a separate line of But He in the Immortality 
Ode and thus providing a rime for line 66 ; printing for the first 
time (2) the translation of most of the first three books and some 
fifty other lines of The Aeneid together with (3) the modernization 
of Chaucer^s Manciple's Tale. These and the new short pieces, as 
well as those previously published, but not by their author, are 
productions that the world would willingly let die. Several of 
them, it should be noticed, are satires. The pedestrian translation 
of Yirgil IS interesting chiefly because its couplets are varied with 
the triplets and alexandrines used by Dr^den. Why from all 
Chaucer^s riches Wordsworth chose The Manciple's Tale it is hard 
to see, but his reason for not printing his modernizing of it was 
that his friends thought it indelicate. He did not — ^his sister had 
read The Miller's Tale to him. 

'' To my knowledge,"" writes Karl Shapiro,^ I have never seen 
a discarded poem that excelled the final form."" This is not to say 
that discarded words or phrases may not be better than those finally 
chosen, but in Wordsworth"s case revisions are usually improve- 
ments. The many changes made in the Ode to Duty "" illustrate 
this fact strikingly. The rejected readings, although at times 

^ Poets at Work) New York, 1948, 121. 
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illuminating, are wordy and unduly detailed, and thus dissipate the 
terse, direct vigor which is essential to so stern an ode. Even the 
stanza which is here restored “ as a valuable link in the thought 
weakens the poem. The editors point out the ode’s significantly 
heavy debt to Milton. 

The bulk of the notes are those Wordsworth published and those 
he dictated to Miss Fenwick. The latter, often trivial and seldom 
dealing with esthetic problems, represent in the mam a lost oppor- 
tunity; Wordsworth might have given us something like the prefaces 
of Henry James. No mention is made of the publication by B. 
Ifor Evans m the TL8 for June 13, 1936,^ of the re 3 ected stanzas, 
here given, of Fidelity ” and the Ode to Duty ” , nor are we told 
that the ^^Mr. Alstone” of Wordsworth’s note (p. 397) is the 
American painter Washington Allston, Coleridge^s friend and 
Wordsworth’s acquaintance, and that his exquisite picture of 
^ Jacob’s Dream ’ ” is said to be at Petworth. 

Raymond D. Havens 


English Literary Criticism The Renascence. By J W. H. 
Atkins. London: Methuen, 1948. Pp xi -f* 371. IGs. In his 
previous volumes Atkins has surveyed the literary theories of 
ancient and mediaeval times ; in this one he narrows his study to 
English criticism between 1500 and the death of Milton. His 
general procedure is chronological and he summarizes each critical 
work as it comes up in time. The result, of course, is not highly 
successful for one would rather read the critical treatises o^ Ascham, 
Sidney, or Puttenham than Atkins’ fairly lengthy resumes; how- 
ever, one must notice that these digests are sometimes made illumi- 
nating by observations drawn from Atkins’ earlier volumes. It 
seems to me that the author is at his best when he is forced to 
gather a critic’s opinions from a variety of places rather than from 
a smgle work; his pages on Jonson are consequently better than 
those on Webbe. It is unfortunate that Atkins did not follow this 
method throughout, because it might have resulted in a better and 
shorter book. One is also surprised by Atkins’ faithful avoidance 
of the many works of scholarship on Renaissance theories of rhetoric 
and criticism that have appeared during the last fifteen years, but 
one can assume that the journals and special studies that Ameri- 
cans read are simply not to be had in Wales. 

D. c. A. 


®Tlie reference to this article in another connection (p 465) gives the 
date as 1938. 
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THE ALLEGED FIEST EOEEIGN ESTIMATE OF 
SHAKESPEAEE 

According to the late Ambassador Jnsserand, Nicolas Clement 
was the first Frenchman to express an opinion abont Shakespeare. 
He made this statement because a librarian at the Bibliotheqne 
Nationale had reported to him that a slip forming part of a cata- 
logue made by Clement between 1675 and 1684 read as follows: 

Will Shakespeare 
Foeta anghcus 

Opel a poetica, contineiitia tragcedias, comoedies et historiolas Angle, 
Lond Th Cotes, 1032, f® 

Eaedem Tragoedise et comoediae anglicje Lond W Leake, 1641, 4°. 

Ce poete anglois a r 3 niagination asses belle, 3 I pense naturellement, 3 I 
s’exprime avec finesse, mais ces belles qualitez sont obscurcies par les 
ordures qu’il m^le dans ses Comedies. 

Jnsserand published his find in the Revue cntique d^histoire et 
de htterature for Nov. 14, 1887, adding that he owed k Fobligeance 
de M. Barringer d^avoir pn prendre connaissance de la page relative 
a Shakespeare.^^ This does not mean that he actually saw the slip. 
Barringer may have copied it for him. But in Shakespeare %n 
France under the Ancien Regime ^ he referred J:o the original slip 
which I discovered some years ago,^^ implying that he had seen 
it himself. 

Other scholars have accepted his belief that the comment ex- 
pressed Clement’s personal opinion of Shakespeare Ascoli quoted 
his statement in his Qrande Bretagne devant Vopinion publique 
frangaise au XVIF siecle.^ M. Bonno followed Ascoli in his recent 

^London, Unwin, 1899, p 170. 

2 Pans, Gamber, 1930, ii, 150 Ascoli changed “ dans ses Comedies to 
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work, Let culture et la civilisation bntanmques devant V opinion 
frcm^aise de la paix d'ULrecht aux Letties pliilo^ophiques, 11 IS- 
llSlf,'^ M. Van Tjcgliem reproduced the Jusserand statement iii Ins 
Pteronianiisnie, la Decouverle de SliaLespeai e siu le continent,'^ 
though he expressed surprise that an opinion ol this soit should 
have been written at so eaily a date. Neither he nor tlie others 
asked whether Jusseiand had actually seen the slip, whether the 
comment is in th'b same hand as the earlier portion of the entry. 

Last summer I asked Dr. L. 0. Forkey to examine the slip. 
After he had done so, he informed me that the first part of the 
entry is written m a formal hand, almost as il the letteis had been 
engraved, but that the comment is in a flowing hand and written 
with darker ink. His impression was confirmed by that of the 
librarian whom he consulted. It is consequently obvious that 
Clement did not write the comment and that it inay have been added 
to the slip at a much later date. 

That it was so added is shown by the fact that it is found in the 
Mercure de France for June, 1121:^ 

Cot Auteur, dit M Collier en sa Critique du Th'^atre Anglois, a riinagi- 
nation assez belle, il pense naturellement, il s’expiime avec fincshe, mais 
ces belles qualitez sont obscurcies par les oidures quhl in61e dans ses 
Comedies. 

As no two men could compose independently identical comments 
of this length, one must be a copy of the other. Apparently one 
of Nicolas Clements successors copied on the shp, in 1727 or 
subsequently, the comment he had read in the popular magazine. 
This IS certainly a far more reasonable conclusion that to suppose 
that a writer for the Mercure thought of examining a slip at the 
Biblioth^ue du Eoi, or that, if the comment were already there, he 
should be allowed to have access to it. J usserand^s discovery is con- 
sequently of no importance in dating knowledge of Shakespeare on 
the continent, for before 1727 there had been other observations 
that show greajter familiarity with the dramatist.® 

h, ses tragedies^’ J G. Robertson {MLR, 1 (1905), 312) accepted as 
genuine Jusserand’s discovery, as did C M Haines, Shalespeare %n France, 
London, 1925, p 5. 

® Published in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol XXXVIII, Part I He quotes from Ascoh on p 53. 

^Paris, Sfelt, 1947, pp 4, 5 

®P. 1449. 

«Cf Van Tieghem, op. cit , pp. 5-6, and Bonno, op. cit., pp 53-8. 
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Now IS it true that the comment comes from Collier^ When I 
read the article^ I expected to find the original of the comment 
either in Collier^s Slioit Vieio of the Immorality and Frofaneness 
of the English Stage, or in the French translation of 1715 ^ But 
such IS not the case. Collier and his translator make several dis- 
paraging references to Shakespeare^ but their texts resemble that 
of the Mercure only in a reference to the poeFs obscenity : ® 

Ce qu’il merite du cote de Tespirt, il le perd du cote de la conduite; & 
suivant la fortune de Plaute, par tout ou il est plus obscene, il ebt oidinaiie- 
ment moms sens(5 

Moreover, Professor Bonno has shown ® that the article in the 
Mercure is largely a textual reproduction of pages from a Disserta- 
twn^sur la Poesie Angloise that appeared at The Hague in 1717, 
forming part of the Journal litteraireJ^ The comment in question, 
though absent from, this production as well as from Collier, could 
easily have been composed, if the writer combined the latter^s em- 
phasis upon indecency with an estimate like the following 

Get Auteui avoit k coup seur du g4nie infiniment, comnie il 4crivoit, pom 
ainsi dire, k tout hazard, il atti apoit de terns en terns des traits inimitables, 
mais souvent ils sont accompagnes de clioses si peu nobles, qu’on pent 
douter, si dans ses ecrits la bassesse releve le sublime, ou si e’est le sublime 
qui fait sentir plus fortemeiit la bassesse tiiant tout de sa propie 
imagination, . . . 

It would seem, then, that a journalist, who may never have read 
a line of Shakespeare, composed an article for the Mercure largely 
by lifting material from the Journal htteraire; that he knew the 
translation of Collier^s Short View, borrowed from it the reference 
to obscenity, and mentioned Collier probably to give himself a 
reputation for honesty that he did not deserve , that a sentence in 
which he made a rough summary of what had been said in his 
sources was picked up by someone on the staS of the Bibhotheque 

La Critique du Theatre Anglois, compare au theatre d’Athenes, de Rome 
et de France, et V opinion des Auteurs tant profanes que sacrez touchant les 
Spectacles De TAnglois de M Collier Pans, Nicolas Simart, 1715. I 
am obliged to my colleague, Dr. Malakis, for the loan of his copy of this 
book 

sp 83 

® Op cit.f p. 58. 

lois, 157-216 

Diss&t taiion, p 203 
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du Eoi and was copied on the slip originally made out by Nicolas 
Clement. It follows that, apart from translators of English writ- 
ings, the first foreigner to devote more than a few "words to Shake- 
speare was the author of this Dissertation of 1717. 

H. Cahhington Lancastek 


JOHNSON’S SHziKESPBAEEAN LABOES IN 1765 

Little IS known about Johnson’s progress on his Shakespeare 
between 1756 and 1765, nor is the question whether there actually 
was progress during most of these years settled by Boswell. John- 
son’s Proposals were published in June, 1756, and it is reasonable 
to infer that in that year he was working on the first volume of his 
edition. In November, 1757, a month before the promised date of 
publication, Percy wrote that Johnson was still on the second 
volume,^ and, in January, 1758, that he had not completed the 
third.^ After 1758 references to Johnson’s progress disappear from 
the record. 

Although it is impossible to trace that progress volume by volume 
or year by year, it is possible to follow it quite closely in 1765. 
Hazen has shown that Johnson advertised publication for August 
1 of that year, that on July 31 he postponed publication ^^for a 
few weeks,” that in August and September he re-wrote certain of 
the notes too bitter in their criticism of Warburton, and that he 
finally published October 10, 1765.^ The following items fill in the 
more important gaps in our chronology. 

1. Johnson’s note to Othello ii. in. 81 (^^King Stephen was a 
worthy peer,” etc.) shows that he was still engaged on Othello, the 
last play in the eighth volume, some time after February 14, 1765, 
the date on which vhe Rehques were published : ^ These stanzas 
are taken from an old song, which the reader will find recovered and 
preserved in a curious work lately printed, intituled. Relics of 

^ Letter dated Nov. 24, 1757 Hans Hecht, Thomas Percy und Wilham 
Shenstone (Quellen und Forschungen, 103) Strassburg, 1009, p 4. Johnson 
had promised publication by Christmas, 1757. Proposals, 1756, p 2, 

® Hecht, p. 9 

® Allen T. Hazen, Johnson’s Shakespeare: A Study in Cancellation/’ 
Times Literary Supplement, Dec 24, 1938, p 820 

F. Powell, '‘Percy’s Rehques,” The Library, 4th Ser , ix (1928), 123. 
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Ancient Poetry, consisting of old heroic Ballads, Songs, &c 3 vols. 

2. Heath^s A Revisal of Shalcespea/s Text was published in 
February, 1765, and reviewed in the Gentleman' s Magazine for 
February and March. The reviewer, commenting on Heath’s dis- 
satisfaction with the common reading of gnat ” for quat ” at 
Othello, V. 1 . 11 (^‘^Fve rubbed this young quat almost to the 
sense”), correctly defined ‘^^quat” as "a pimple, which is very 
likely to be made angry by rubhingP ® Johnson, m a note on this 
passage, similarly defines it."^ If he was indebted to the Gentleman's 
Magazine reviewer for his understanding of the term — ^none of the 
editors or critics before him had understood it — ^we may infer that 
he was working on the final act of Othello in or after March, 1765.® 

3. Probably he had completed the plays by May 18, 1765, for on 
that date he wrote Garrick to secure his favour. That this preju- 
dice may really be honest,” he said, I wish you would name such 
plays as you would see, and they shall be sent you.” ® There is no 
qualification to this offer : let Garrick name any play and it will be 
sent him. 

4. Johnson^s copy of Heath’s Revisal, now at the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, carries on its fly-leaf m Johnson’s hand the follow- 
ing words : every man sees what escaped better eyes than his own 
In explaining this we try to restore when we should explain had 
authour published it, we should sit quietly down to find his mean- 
ing.” In Johnson’s Preface appears this sentence: ^^Had the 
authour published his own works, we should have sat quietly down 
to disentangle his intricacies, and clear his obscurities; but now 
we tear what we cannot loose, and e^ect what we happen not to 
understand.” This sentence, in conjunction with scores of the 
notes and the tone of much of the Preface, elucidates the MS nota- 
tion on the fly-leaf of the Revisal : Such critics of Shakespeare as 

® Johnson, ed , The Plays of William Shakespeare, London, 1765, viii 373, 
n. 4. 

^Gent Mag xxxv (March, 1765), 111. 
vni. 449, n. 9. 

®Lounshury has suggested, however, that Johnson was indebted to an 
earlier definition which appeared in the British Maga&ine (1748), p, 425 
(Thomas R Lounsbury, The Text of Shakespeare, N Y, 1906, p 518, n 1) 

® G B Hill, ed., Letters of Samuel Johnson, Oxford, 1892, i 116-117. 

Johnson’s Shakespeare, I sig [C7v3. 
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Theobald and Gray perceiro matters that eluded Pope and War- 
bin ton. Tins phenomenon is only to be explained by the fact that 
wo editors have attempted to resloie, that is, to emend the text 
instead ol to explain it. Had Shakespeare published his own works, 
the doubt to which we all succumb — that obscurities in the text are 
the result of corruption — ^would be dissolved , and instead of chang- 
ing the text to make it meaningful^ we should find meaning in it as 
it stands.^^ Quite clearly, I think, we have m the Eevisal a rough 
draft of the sentence that appeared m the Preface, which proves 
that Johnson wrote the Preface after February, 1765. 

5. After Johnson completed editing the plays for volume viii, 
and after the compositors had set them up, he compiled the 
Appendix to his edition. That he completed compiling it after the 
presses had run oS Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello is evi- 
dent from the fact that the notes on these plays in the Appendix 
refer by page number to the passages under consideration. And that 
Johnson compiled, not simply the last portion but all of the Ap- 
pendix after completing the plays is evident from the fact that 
references to Heath occur in all portions. 

6. Whether Johnson undertook the Appendix before the Preface 
or V'lce versa is not certain, but the Preface speaks not at all of 
Heath while the Appendix cites his opinions many times. We may 
infer, I think, that Johnson did not study the Revisal caiefully until 
he had completed the Preface. Otherwise it is difficult to sec why 
he should have omitted discussion of Heath in that portion the 
Preface wherein he treats his predecessors. 

On the basis of such evidence, we can tentatively chart Johnson^s 
progress in 1765. At the beginning of the year he may still have 
been working on Hamlet, Sometime after the middle of February 
he was working on Othello, which he completed between March and 
the middle of May ; sometime thereafter he wrote his Preface, and, 
after that, the Appendix. Then, at the end of July he decided to 
revise certain notes ; he re-wrote these in August and September ; 
and, on Octob^iO, he published his Shakespeare. It is unlikely 
that he worked steadily on his edition from 1756 to 1765, but 
the evidence is slight. Although Boswell met Johnson in Mav, 
1763, and did not leave London until August, ho apparentlv 
learned nothing of Johnson^s editorial undertaking or he surely 
would have informed us. He did learn, however, that Johnson 

generally went abroad at four in the afternoon, and seldom came 
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home till two in the morning/^ hours which, it would seem, when 
added to those for sleeping and lifers necessaries, left no great 
amount of working time. 

The suggestion negatively provided by such information, or lack 
of it, that Johnson simply ceased working on Shakespeare for a 
period of some duration is supported by evidence from the edition 
itself. For fourteen of Shakespeare’s plays Johnson listed the 
sources from which he had drawn variant readings. For Mid- 
summer Night's Dream^ for example, he has the following note : 

The various Eeadings of this Play. 

I A Quarto pimted for James Rdbe^its^ 1600 
II The Folio of 1623 

III The Folio of 1632 

IV The Folio of 1664.^^ 


In the first six volumes Johnson enumerated the sources of his 
variants with Eoman numerals, as in the example just given. After 
the sixth volume, he listed them in Arabic numerals. Coincidental 
with this change in practice are two other changes, both similarly 
occurring between the sixth and seventh volumes In the first six 
volumes of Johnson’s edition, there are many unnumbered notes. 
There are, for example, thirty-five such notes for Lear^ the first play 
in volume vi, and twenty for Coriolanus, the last, but for Julius 
Caesar, the first play in volume vii, there are no unnumbered notes, 
and for Troilus, the last play, only three. Again, through the first 
SIX volumes, Johnson reprinted notes from Theobald’s first and 
second editions, retaining the archaic capitalization, spelling, and 
punctuation of the originals. After the sixth volume, however, he 
normalized all of Theobald’s notes. 

It IS entirely possible that Johnson might gradually or abruptly 
have arrived at any or all of these changes of practice or policy in 
the uninterrupted course of his editing. But it is not likely that he 
would have arrived at all three changes simultaneously if there had 
not been an interruption of some length in his wprk. There may 
have been several lengthy interruptions; almost certainly there was 
at least one. 

Akthue M. Eastman* 

Umve'isity of MicJiigarb 


G B Hill and L F Powell, eds , Boswell’s Life of J ohnson, Oxford, 
1934, I 398 

Johnson’s Shakespeare, i. 88 
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DE. JOHNSON IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM? 

In 1764 when the Eev. Hugh Blair was about to lease the apart- 
ment owned by David Hume at James’s Court in Edinburgh^ he 
wrote his good friend and future landlord * I am very happy in 
the thoughts of being 3 ^our Tennant. ... I intend to design my 
Self, Einscopus in pariibiis Infidelium • and my Country Brethren 
must all necessarily dunk the health of the Lord of the Manor when 
they visit me.” ^ Basking in the adulation of Pans, Hume nostal- 
gically wished, twice or thrice a day, for my easy chair and my 
retreat in James’s Court.” ^ Upon his return from Prance in 1766, 
his tenant vacated the apartment; and he and his sister took posses- 
sion again. Early the next year, however, Hume left Edinburgh 
once more to reside in London as TJnder-Secretary of State for the 
Noitliern Department. returned to Edinburgh in 1769,” he 
comments in My Own Life, ‘^Wery opulent (for I possessed a 
Ecvenue of 1000 pounds a Year) healthy, and though somewhat 
stricken in Years, with the Prospect of enjoying long my Ease and 
of seeing the Encrease of my Keputation.” ^ In October of that 
year he informed a friend : I live still, and must for a twelve- 
month, in my old House in James’s Court, which is very cheaiful, 
and even elegant, but too small to display my great Talent for 
Cookery, the Science to which I intend to addict the remaining 
Years of my Life. , . . ” ^ A year later he wrote, I am engagd 
m the building a house”, and by 27 October 1771, Benjamin 
Franklin could write from Edinburgh : Thro’ Storms and Floods 
I arrived here . • . and was lodg’d miserably at an Inn : But that 
excellent Christian David Hume, agreable to the Precepts of the 
Gospel, has received the Stranger, and I now live with him at his 
House in the new Town most happily.” ® Yet it was not until 24 
February 1772, that Hume seems to have begun dating letters 

1 Blair, MS letter, 6 April 1764, in Hume MSS, Eoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh, III, 52. 

^In Letters of Damd Hume (ed J. Y. T Greig, Oxford, 1932), I, 412 

« Ibid,, I, 6. 

* Ibid , 11, 208 

^ Ibid , n, 232, and Franklin, Works (ed. A H Smyth, New York, 1907), 
V, 344. 
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from St, Andrews Square.® At J ames’s Court his new tenant was 
James Boswell. 

Boswell was certainly residing in Hume^s house (as the apart- 
ment was called in the local parlance) by Whitsunday, 1772.'^ On 
14 August of the following year, Boswell received Dr. Johnson as 
his guest: Mr. Johnson and I walked arm-m-arm up the High 
Street to my house in Jameses Gourt.^^ ® Four days later the two 
set out on the tour of the Hebrides, returning ID November for 
another ten days at Jameses Court before Johnson finally left for 
London. During neither visit with Boswell did Johnson see Scot- 
land's greatest man of letters ; but it was hardly to be expected that 
he would tolerate the presence of David Hume. How unlike another 
great English man of letters, Gibbon, who in that very summer of 
1773 chided a friend visiting Edinburgh* You tell me of a long 
list of dukes, lordg, and chieftains of renown to whom you are 
introduced; were I with you, I should prefer one David to them 
all ® It was at James’s Court, indeed, that Johnson named Hume 
a blockhead and a rogue — a piece of mvective that Boswell saw fit 
to suppress in the published Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D, as ‘^something much too roughP^^ 

As the guest of Boswell, then, was Johnson unwittingly living 
in partihus Infidelium^ The picture of the Great Moralist inno- 
cently drinking to the Lord of the Manor and thereby in reality 
toasting the Great Infidel has intrigued or disturbed the commen- 
tators; and the pro's and con's of the situation have been explored 
but without general agreement. The facts hitherto available have 
not been easy to interpret. There is, on the one hand, Hume’s own 
assurance that his apartment was ^^the third story of James’s 

® Unpublished letter of 24 February 1772, which will be included in the 
volume of Hume letters supplementary to Greig’s ^edition on which Pio- 
fessors Raymond Klibansky of Oriel College, Oxford, and W G. Maclagan 
of Glasgow University are collaborating with the present writer 

“^Boswell, Private Papers from Malahide Castle (ed G Scott and F. A 
Pottle, piivately printed. New York, 1928-34), under 17 May 1773. 

Though residing at St Andrews Square, Hume apparently was not com- 
pletely removed from James’s Couit before May 1773 See Hume, Letters, 
ir, 261 

® BosweWs Journal of a Tour to the Eehrides with Samuel Johnson^ LL D, 
(ed F A Pottle and C H Bennett, New York, 1936), p 11 
® Gibbon, Miscellaneous WorJcs (ed Loid Sheffield, London, 1814), n, 110 
BoswelVs Journal or a Tour, p 17 and n. 10. 
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Couit/^^^ that IS, piesumably the third story facing south and 
the sixth facing north since the apartment house was built on the 
side of the steep ridge of the Castle IIilL And, on the other hand, 
there is Johnson^s assurance in a letter wiitten from James’s Court 
that, Boswell has very handsome and spacious rooms , level with 
the ground on one side of the house, and on the other four stories 
high/^ 

The contradictions between these two descriptions may be ex- 
plained away if one wants to, and there is sufficient reason for want- 
ing to, in addition to the making possible a good anecdote, in the 
fact that Bos'well records in his diaries on 28 October 1774, and 
again on 6 March 1775, that he paid Hume six months^ rent for the 
apartment in James’s Court In other words, at least as late as 
March 1775, Boswell was still Hume’s tenant. The two descriptions 
of the location of the apartment may perhaps be reconciled by 
assuming, first, that Hume meant the third "story facing north 
(which would be the ground floor facing south) and, second, that 
his third story ” really meant the fourth floor according to the 
modern American and somewhat more logical usage These 
assumptions are not completely convincing, however, and smack 
somewhat of special-pleading. Yet they do have the merit of recog- 
nizing that at the time of Dr. Johnson’s visit Boswell was the 
tenant of Hume. 

Certain other facts must be taken into considei ation. Among 
the Hume manuscripts at the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh is a docu- 
ment in Hume’s hand entitled Memorial for Mr Hume,” which 
refers to a lawsuit brought against Hume for failure to pay a bill 
for repairs to the J ames’s Court apartment. The memorial opens 

At Whitsunday last, Mr. Boswal, Advocate, left Mr Hume’s house 
in James’s Court, and Lady Wallace, Dowager, came to it.” This 
manuscript has not^passed unnoticed, but is of little value to the 
point at issue because the year is nowhere mentioned. The lawsuit 

^’•Hume, Le tters, i, 367, and n. 2. For a full discussion, see Biikbeck 
HilFs edition of Lettets of David Hume to William Strahan (Oxfoid, 1SS8), 
pp 110-19 

Johnson, Letters (ed G Birkbeck Hill, New York, 1892), i, 220. 

Boswell, Private Papers y x, 42, 109 

^^John Murray, “James Boswell in Edinburgh” (unpublished disseita- 
tion at Yale Univeisity, 1939), I, 236-43, Appendix in, on “ BoswelFs Flat 
in James’s Court ” See especially, pp 242-43 

^®MS IX, 19. 
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referred to, however, was tried before the Baillie Court, and the 
legal documents concerned are to be found in the Edinburgh City 
Chambers* among ‘‘ Unextracted Bailie Court Processes.” 

Chief of these documents is a letter of mandate from Hume to a 
certain John Watson, evidently a writer or solicitor,^^ directing 
Watson to appear for him before the Baillies. Dated, St An- 
drews Square, 19 of Feby 1774,” the letter opens 

I desire you to appear for me before tlie Baillies in consequence of the en- 
clos’d Summons The Story is this I have a House in James’s Court, 
which I let in lease to Mr Boswal, Advocate He left it last Whitsunday 
before the Expiration of his Lease, and let it to Lady Wallace. As there was 
some Plaister broke down in the Kitchin, Mrs Boswal, that she might leave 
things in good Kepair, sent for this Gillies, who summons me, in order to 
throw a little Plaister on the walls. 

The letter proceeds with a tale of minor eighteenth-century labor 
racketeering * Adam Gilles or Gillies, mason, having been engaged 
to do one job, proceeded on his own initiative to make other and 
unneeded repairs ; Hume, refusing to pay the inflated bill, was sum- 
moned before the court. The story is amusing but hardly pertinent. 
Suffice it to say, the Baillies, who were generally on the side of 
tradespeople, ruled against Hume; and all his protests proved 
fruitless. 

BoswelPs situation at Jameses Court may now be reconstructed 
and the question contained in the title to this note answered. The 
true explanation requires no finespun argument. On Whitsunday, 
1773, Boswell removed from Hume^s apartment to the larger 
ground-floor apartment on the same stair. And, as he was leaving 
after but one yearns residence and before the expiration of his lease 
(evidently for three years) he sub-let Hume’s apartment to Lady 
Wallace. So, although Boswell was Hume’s tenant in the summer 
and autumn of 1773, Dr Johnson — ^happily or unhappily — ^was not 
m partibvs Infidehum, It would surely be stretching those infidel 
regions too far to include all of James’s Court! 

Ernest CAMPt^i^'T\iossNER 

The XJmversity of Texas 


City Chambers, Edinburgh, Bundle No 396 (50). Quotations are made 
by permission, the unpublished Hume letter will be included in the forth- 
coming volume mentioned above 

Beyond the fact that Watson was neither a Solicitor before the 
Supreme Court nor a Writer to the Signet, nothing is known about him. 
He was appaiently restricted to practice before the minor courts. 
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Der ewige Augenblick hat seme besondre Stnnde, die der Dam- 
merung, unmittelbar vor dem Zunachten. Das ist die chnstliche 
Todeskontemplation, aus der das klare korperhafte Lieht der 
Grieehen verschwunden ist. Denn fur die Griechen war es die 
Stunde des Pan, wenn die heisse regungslose Soinmerluft, kurz 
naeh Mittag, das elementare Leben aus dem Waldschatten hervor- 
treten liess. Dammerung und Tod smd an deren Stelle getroten, 
wodurch sich das Erlebnis als christlich-modern ,ausweist. Dieses 
Abendliche des christlichen Empfindens, in dem der ewige Augen- 
blick aus dem mittaglichen Licht in die Dammerung ruckt und 
man statt Pan dem Tode begegnet, ist schon bei Augustin aus- 
gesprochen, wenn er sagt: 

Scientia creaturae in comparatione scientiae Creatoris quodammodo 
vesperascit.^ 

Es ist dieser Uebfergang von Licht und Korperlichkeit zu Dam- 
merung und Auflosung, womit Hermann Broch, als wichtiges 
Thema in seinem Vergilroman, die Zeitenwende verdeutlicht hat.® 

Mit silbergrauem Duft des dunklen Tales 
Verschwammen meme dammernden Gedanken, 

Und still versank icli in dem webenden, 

Durcksiclitgen Meeie und verliess das Leben 

Dem Dichter entgleitet langsam das Bewusstsein, seine Gedanken 
werden undeutlich, assoziativ, wesentlich, bildhaft, und er versinkt 
im Meere des Beziehungsreichen, stirbt. Stirbt aber nicht be- 
wusstlos, sondern uberbewusst, er erlebt semen eignen Tod, so wie, 
im vierten Teil seines Buchs Der Tod des Vergil Hermann Broch 
den Dichter semen Tod erleben lasst. Einige Zeilen weiter unten 
heisst es im Gedicht . 

Und dieses wusst ick, ^ 

Obgleich ichs nicht begreife, doch ich wusst es 
Das 1 st der Tod. 

Im Tode weiss er, dass er tot ist. So muss die^OfrrStliche Seele 
nach der Auflosung des Leibes empfinden. Aber das Gedicht, 
obwohl erst m der christlichen IJeberlieferung moglich, will nicht 
ein christliches, sondern ein dichtensches Erlebnis besehreiben 

^Augustinus, De Civitdte Det, libr. xi, cap. 7. 

® Hermann Broch, Der Tod des Vergxl (New York: Pantheon, 1945). 
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Aber seltsam* 

Ein naineiiloscs Heimweli ^\cmte lautlos 
In ineinci Seole luicb deni Lebcn, weinte, 

^Vic cirici woint, wenn ei auf giotssem Seescbiff 
Mit gclboii Riesentacgeln gegen Abend 
A lit dunkelblaueni Wa&sei an del 8tadt, 

Del Vateistadt, \oiubeifahrt 

Wieder ist es wie ein Echo aus Der Tor uiid der Tod in der Ster- 
bestunde stellt sich das Heimweh nach dem Lebeii und die Er- 
kenntnis dieses Lebens em. Anch dem Brochschen Vergil sclieint 
sein Tod wie die Meerfahrt auf einem grossen Schiff^ das langsam 
■versehwindet^ so wie auch der Pnnz von flomburg m seiner ver- 
meintlichen Sterbestunde es sich vorstellt: 

Und wie cm Scliift, vom Hancli des Winds entfuliit. 

Die muntie Hafenstadt versinken siebt, 

So geht mil dammeind alles Lcben untef 

Leben aber, als Einssein mit der Welt, nocli ohne ^^des Gedankens 
Blasse,’^ erscheint bei Hofmannsthal als die Ivmdheit : 

Da sieht er 

Die Gassen, hort die Biunnen rausclien, riecht 
Den Duft der Fliederbusche, sicht sich selbcr, 

Em Kind, am Ufer stehn, nut Kindesaugen, 

Die angstlich sind und weinen wollen 

Er sieht sich selbst, mit seinem leibliclien, gestoibenen Auge, so 
wie er einmal war. Die leibliche Begegnung mit der eignen Person 
ist im Volksmythos und m der romantischen Dichtung fast immer 
mit dem Tode verknupft, unter anderm als das Doppelgangermotiv, 
(Auch die Symbolik des Spiegels spielt hier herein.) Hier freilich 
ist die Abf olge umgekehrt : nicht weil er sich selber sieht, muss er 
sterben, sondern er sieht sich, weil er gestorben ist. Die Ablosung 
der lebendigen Seele vom in der Dammerung liegenden Leib findet 
ein geheimnisvolles Symbol : 

” sieht 

Durchs offne Penster Licht in seinem Zimmer 

Das Ich, das andre und wabre Ich, das dem Leben angehort, offen- 
bart sich durch das Licht im eignen Zimmer. Das Licht zeigt, 
dass das Zimmer bewohnt ist; er hat es selber angezundet und 
konnte, stande er vorm Penster, sich selber handeln und leben 
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sehen Die eigne Lampe dort drmnen ist das dentlichste Symbol 
dafiir, dass er wirklich gestorben ist. 

Das giobse Seeschiff abei tragt ihn weiter 
Auf dunkelblauem Wassei lautlos gleitend 
Mit gelbcn fiemdgeformten Riesenscgeln 

Dainit schliesst das Gedicht. Er fahrt am Leben, das seine Kindheit 
war, voruber. 

Mit dieser Erklarnng des Hofmannsthalschen Gediclits ist gleicb- 
zeitig und beinahe Zeile fur Zeile auch ernes der Droste miterklart, 
Im Moose ® 

Als jungst die Naelit dem sonnenmuden Land 
Der Dammiung leise Boten hat gesandt, 

Da lag ich einsam noch in Waldes Moose 
Die dunklen Zweige nickten so \ertraiit, 

An meiner Wange fluster te das Kraut, 

Unsichtbar duftete die Heiderose 

Wicder ist es die Erfahrnng des Alleinseins in der Natur, in der 
Dammerstnnde, unmittelbar vorm Nachtdunkel, wobei der ver- 
starkte Dammerduft der Natur die Smne emwiegt, kurz vox dem 
Erlebnis. 

Und flimmern sah ich durch der Linde Raum 
Em mattes Licht, das im Gezweig der Baum 
Gleich einem maclit’gen Gluhwurm schien zu tragen, 

Es sah so dammernd wie ein Traumgesicht, 

Doch wusste ich, es war der Heimat Licht, 

In meiner eignen Kammer angeschlagen 

Das Licht im eignen Zimmer, halb noch wirklich, halb wie im 
Tranm gesehen, ist auch hier das Zeichen des abgelosten Ich, des 
entschwundenen Lebens. Denn Heimat hat hier deutlich einen 
vollen Doppelsinn: das nahe eigne Haus wurde die Dichterm 
nicht “Heimat^’ nennen, wenn es ihr nicht auch zum Smnbild 
alien verflossnen Jugendlebens geworden ware? Auch hier kommt 
das Licht aus dem eignen Kammerfenster der Jugendzeit. 

Ringsum so still, dass ich vernahm im Laub 
Der Raupe Nagen, und wie gruner Stanb 
Mich leise wirbelnd Blatterflockchen tiafen. 

Ich lag und dachte, ach, so Manchem nach, 

Ich horte meines eignen Herzens Schlag, 

East war es mir, als sei ich schon entschlafen. 


® Annette von Dioste-Hulshoff, SamtUohe Werhe (Munchen. Georg Muller, 
1925) I, 74. 
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Da tritt das Erlebms ein- sie stirbt. Mit demselben elegisch- 
atmendem Ton, als Akzent am Eude der Zeile, wie das Hof- 
mannstbalsclie “und verliess das Leben” wird hier das Sterben 
ausgedruckt. 

Gcdanken taiicliten atis Gcdankcn auf, 

Das Kinderspiel, der frisclien Jaliie Lauf, 

Gesichter, die mir lange fiemd geworden, 

Vergessne Tone summten um mein Ohr. 

Annette verfngt noeh nicht nber die reiche Traum- und Seelen- 
sprache des osterreichischen Dichters, aber der Vorgang Gedanken 
tauchen aus Gedanken auf ist derselbe wie der des Verschwmimens 
und Webens dammernder Gedanken, die ins Wesentliche, in den 
verlorenen Besitz des Lebens, die Kinderzeit, herabsteigen 

Und endlich trat die Gegenwart liervor, 

Da stand die Welle, wie an Ufers Randen 

Nach jenein einst genossnen Leben hort die ursprunglielie Bc- 
wegung auf : die Welle steht, das Leben selber ist zu Ende. Dies 
ist der Punkt des Brlebnisses, an dem Hofmannsthals Gediclit 
abbncht. In den folgenden Tier Strophen fugt auch Annette dem 
Erlebms keinen neuen Inhalt hinzu, sie fuhrt es nur mit emer 
grausamen Genauigkeit zu Ende . 

Dann, gleich dem Bronnen, del verrinnt im Sclilund 
Und diuben wieder sprudelt aus dem Giund, 

So stand ich plotzlich in der Zukunft Lande, 

Ich sah mich selber, gar gebuckt und klein, 

Gescbwacliten Auges, am ererbten Scbrein 
Sorgfaltig oidnen staub’ge Liebespfande. 

Die Bilder meiner Lieben sab icb klar. 

In einer Tracbt, die jetzt veialtet war, 

Micb sor^sam losen aus verbhcbnen Hullen . . . 

Wenn die verronnene Welle wieder zum Vorschem kommt, sieht 
sich. die Uiditerm selbst, so wie Hofmannsthal sich auch selbst 
gesehen hatte m der Stunde semes Todes. Nur zeichnet sich 
Annette hier mit einem erbarmungslosen desengano als karge alte 
Jtmgfer, die sie bald sem wird, nur noch yon vergangnem Leben 
zehiend. Die Lebensreise wird bier mcbt als SeefaErt auf grossem 
Scbiffe gesehen, aber auch bier ist es das Wasser, der hingleitende 
Fluss, mit dem sieb der Lebensablauf und die Todesfabrt bezeichnet. 
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Und — ^horch, die Wachtel scMug* Kuhl strich der Haueli — 

Und noch zuletzt sah ich, gleich einem Raucli, 

Midi leise in der Eide Poren ziehen 
Icli fuhr cmpor und sdiuttelte mieli dann, 

Wie einei, der dem Sdieintod erst entrann, 

Und taumelte entlang die dunklen Hage, 

Noch immei zweifelnd, ob der Stern am Ram 
Sei wirklich meiner Schlummcrlampe Schem 
Oder das ew’ge Licht am Sarkophage 

Der wiikliche Wachtelschlag, noch im Traume gehort, weckfc sie 
auf^ so wie Enstan in Gnllparzers Der Traum ein Lehen dnrch den 
wirklichen Schlag der TJhr, der beiden Spharen angehoit;, von 
einem Lehen ms andre gerufen wird. Was oben nnr sinnbildhch 
angedeutet wiirde, dass das Licht im eignen Kammerfenster anch 
zngleich das Licht des Todes ist, des nicht mehr gelehten Lebens, 
wird nnn, am Schlnss^ ansgesprochen. 

Bs gibt wohl wenige Ealle, in denen zwei Gedichte dasselbe 
Erlebnis mit so ahnlichen Mitteln nnd Symboleii behandeln Es ist 
sehr wohl moglich, dass Annettes Gedichte zu Hofmannsthals 
ansserer oder geistiger Bibliothek gchort haben, nnd dass seine 
Verse ein, sicherlich nnbewnsstes, dentliches Echo der fruheren 
Sind. Das hiesse noch keineswegs, dass der Titel Erlehms nnzn- 
treffend nnd das Gedicht selber nnr Eolge eines Bildnngserlebnisses 
zweiter Hand ware. Denn grade dann, wenn em Dichter em ihm 
ganz gehorendes Grnnderlebnis woanders vorgebildet findet, wird 
er anfhorchen, angestossen werden, das Gedicht selber vielleicht 
vergessen nnd spater im eignen Gedicht sein eignes Erlebnis mit 
den Mitteln jenes Halbvergessnen beschreiben. 

Vielleicht aber gehort dieses Erlebnis gar nicht nnr diesen beiden 
an, vielleicht ist es ein dichterisches Grnnderlebnis uberhanpt. 
Anch steht 3 a Annette, wie Hofmannsthal, besonders dentlich in 
der katholischen Ueberliefernng. Vielleicht 1st sogar das Licht im 
eignen Kammerfenster ein archetypisches, gewissermaassen natnr- 
liches^^ Symbol, das ^eder, der Symbole lesen kapn, ^’■■?«der findet. 
Ernes ^edenfalls 1st klar: das Hofmannsthalsche Grnnderlebnis, 
wie es sich in Der Tor und der Tod nnd m diesem Gedichte ans- 
drnekt, 1st nicht, wie so lange geglanbt wnrde, das ernes todes- 
snchtigen, lebensnnfahigen Aestheten, Zeiehen fur ein zn Ende 
gehendes J ahrhnndert reicher Erben, denn Annette, die von keiner 
dieser Bezeichnnngen getroifen werden kann, hat dasselbe erlebt. 

University of Wisconsin WesNEE VoEDTEIEDE 


2 
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A SOURCE OF IIOFFMANN^S DER KA2LPF DEJl SANGER 

Hoffmaim^s story of the WartbuTg minsticls Der Kampf dcr 
Sanger was wiitten in the autumn of 1817 and appealed late m 
1818 in Brockhaub^s Urania, T ascii enhiich auf das Jahr 1S19 , at 
the same time it was included in the second volume of the Sera- 
pionshuder There it was assigned to Cyprian, who himself ack- 
nowledges his indebtedness to WagenseiFs famous Cliromh von 
Nurnheig for material 

In his edition of Hotfmann^s wwks, Volume vi , Call Georg von 
Maassen examines the extensive literature on the Wartbiiig story 
but with very meagre results as fai as Tloffmann^s tale in con- 
cerned. He lists many books and articles which eithei certainly or 
m all probability Hoffmann never saw, and as a result narro^vs 
TToffmann^s sources almost exclusively to the one \voTk that ITofl- 
maiin (Cyprian) mentions. For some minor details, such as a few 
names that are not found in Wagenscil, Maassen plausibly con- 
jectures that Hoffmann consulted a work on Thuringian or speci- 
fically Wartburg history. He assumes that Hollmann probably 
knew that the legend of the minstrels’ contest goes back to the 
mediaeval poem or is at least closely connected with it. N large part 
of Hoffmann’s story is, of course, entirely his own invention. 

Maassen, however, has failed to find the probable first source of 
Hoffmann’s interest in the Wartburg contest, one that probably 
supplied him with a hint for the major element of his plot. In 
the issues of Der Freimuthige, edited at that time by Kotzebue and 
6. Merkel, for April 27, 28, 1804 (nos. 84, 85, pp. 333-35, 338- 
339), C. Schreiber published an article entitled Uber die Mmne- 
sanger und ihren Krieg auf der WartburgN That Hoffmann saw 
and read this article would seem practically certain. In September 
of the previous year (September 9, 1803) this periodical published 
his Sendschreihen eines Klostergeisilichenp Hoffmann’s first work 
to see the light in printed form. In the same month he had sent his 
drama Der Preis to Der Freimuthige m competition for a prize that 
Kotzebue was offering for a comedy, and he had been eagerly scan- 
ning the pages of the periodical for the announcement of the 
award, which appeared m the issue of February 11, 1804. 
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In addition to Wagenseil, Maassen thinks that Hoffmann prob- 
ably made use of a recent work on the Wartbnrg, J. C. S. Thongs 
Schloss Wartburg, Em Beitrag zur Kunde der Vorzeit^'^ finding 
there all he needed to supplement his ma^or source. It is significant 
that Schreiber in Der Freimuthige article refers the reader to this 
one book for further information^ which fortifies the supposition 
that Hoffmann used Thongs book. 

Hoffmann nowhere mentions the Landgrafin So'Jihia, Hermann’s 
wife, and Maassen quite correctly conjectures that he has for the 
purposes of his plot transformed her into the Grafin Mathilde von 
Falkenstein, taking the name Mathilde from Hovalis’s Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, Maassen quotes from Friedrich Eassmann’s 
LiterariscJies Handworterbuch der verstorbenen deutschen Dichter 
(Leipzig, 1826) which in reference to the Wartburg contest 
records: ^^Der Eijitritt der schonen Landgrafin Sophia brachte 
Ofterdingen aus der Fassung und entriss ihm den fast schon ent- 
schiedenen Sieg,” but he has been unable to find any source for this 
suggestion of a relation between Ofterdingen and the Landgrafin, 
though it seems significant for Hoffmann’s tale. But the episode 
was already related in Schreiber’s narrative, — and with a much 
more direct suggestion of the element upon which Hoffmann built 
his Of terdingen-Mathilde story : Da trat die schone Sophie, die 
Landgrafin von Thuringen, in den Versammlungssaal, und der 
entflammte Dichter blickte zu lang in ihr grosses feuriges Auge. 

. . . Er wurde besturzt und verworren, seme Gegner benutzten den 
Augenblick, und Ofterdingen ward zum erstenmale besiegt. Die 
erzurnten Meister waren konsequent genug, das TJrtheil an ihm zu 
vollziehen und ihn den Handen des Henkers zu ubergeben — aber er 
floh in den Schutz der ihn liebenden Furstin, barg sich unter ihrem 
Mantel, und sie, die wider ihren Willen schuld an seinem Hnfall 
war, ward nun auch seine gutige Retterm.” ft seems obvious that 
Hoffmann derived the main motif in his story from this passage in 
Schreiber’s article. 

Hakvey W. Hbwett-Thayee 

Princeton University 


^ Maassen refers to tke “ vermelirte und verbesserte Auflage,” Eisenach, 
1815; first edition, Gotha, 1795 
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BIN UNBEKANNTER HOCIIDEETSCIIEE REINICKE 
FUCHS VON 15T7 

EineiTL Brief von Taylor Starck eiitnclime ich dankbar den fol- 
gendon Hmweis: ‘^Incidental to the discovery in private hand in 
Cambiidge of the fourth printing of the High German version of 
the Low German ReinJce de vos (Lnheck 1498) which appealed in 
Frankfurt in 1562, I have learned that Collitz had a printing not 
listed in the bibliographies! The Collitz copy was printed m 
Frankfurt 1577 and therefore comes between N°® 9 and 10 of the 
list given by Friedrich Prien in his edition of Eeinhe de vos 
(Halle: Niemeyer, 1887), p. xliii/ 

In dieser Angabe ist alles Wesentlicho enthalten, sie laht sich 
noch erganzen durch eine Bleistift-Notiz, von Collitz selbst auf die 
Euckseite des Vorsatzblatts geschrieben. ^Diese xVusgabe wird 
weder von Grimm, Reinhait Fuchs S. cnxxviii noch von Goodeke 
II, 322 erwahnt. Sie fallt zwischen die dort veizeichneten Auflagen 
von 1574 und 1579/ Da der Druck von 1574 nut dem neuiiteii ni 
Priens Liste identisch ist, kommt also dem Exemplar der Collitz 
Collection nunmehr die Nummer 9a zu. Doch gibt der Druck AnlaS 
zu einigen Beinerkungen. 

Nicolaus Basse tritt als Drucker eines Rewiclce Fuchs schon 
1569 auf^ dort ist aber Simon Hntter der Verleger (vgl. Prien 
cl. a. 0.). Die nachsten beiden Frankfurter Drucke stamnien nicht 
von ihm, der also erst 1579 wieder in Erscheinung tritt. Das Im- 
pressum auf dem Schlufiblatt nennt nur den Drucker, Nicolaum 
Bassaeumy der also wohl zugleich Verleger ist und es auch in alien 
folgenden Drucken des 16. Jahrhunderts bleibt. 

Nun ist aber dieeer Druck von 1579 nach Wortlaut, Reeht- 
schreibung, Zeilenbruch und Zeichensetzung der Titelseite, sowie 
nach Bla ttzahl vollig identisch mit dem Exemplar Collitz/ bis auf 
den DrucSTGlmei’k, der namlich als Drucker einen Franciscum 
Basseum angibt verlegung Nicolai/ Bassei, Qelr./ Darunter: 

ruckersignet / M. D. lxxvii. Der bei Prien der Ausgabe von 
1579 zugeschriebene neue Holzschnitt zu III, 11 kommt schon 
unserm Exemplar zu, das uberhaupt in jedem Betracht als Ongmal- 

us^ e anzusehen ist, der 1579 nur ein neuer Druckvermerk 
angehangt ist. 
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Was der Anlafi dazu war, dafi die gemeinsame Firma der Binder 
Basse in den Allembesitz yon Nicolaus nbergmg, weifi ich nicht. 
Aber daJ im Jahre 1577 fur kurze Zeit neben Nicolaus sein Bruder 
Franz in der Oflfizin tatig war, beweist ein in meinem Besitz befind- 
licber Albertus Magnus des gleichen Jahres 1577/ dessen Impressum 
so lautet . Gedruclct zu Franckfurt / am Mayn, durch Franciscum / 
Bassaeum, in verlegung Ni^/colai Bassaei^ Gelru, / Im Jar. Dar- 
unter Druekersignet / M. D. lxxvii. Franz mufi 1579 ausge- 
schieden sein, die Firma legt die Bezeichnung’Gebruder'ab, der 
Best der Ausgabe erhalt ein neues Schlufiblatt, auf dem Nicolaus 
als Alleininhaber erscbeint. 

Somit ist der neue, als 9a rangierende Druck der einzige, an dem 
Franz Basse Anteil hat. 

D’er Yollstandigkeit halber sei noch erwahnt, dass die Johns 
Hopkins IJniversitatsbibliothek ausser dem Hnikum der Colhtz 
Collection den schdnen Foliodruck yon 1545 besitzt, der bei Prien 
a. a. 0. XL f. als zweiter hochdeutscher beschrieben ist. Prien kennt 
davon 14 Exemplare. 

Aeno Schieokauer 


BLACKWELHS [MEDIEVAL] GEEMAN TEXTS 

Es yerdient jede Art yon Zusprueh und Ermutigung, wenn heute 
ein englischer Verleger die Unternehmungslust fur eine Eeihe yon 
mittelhochdeutschen Textausgaben aufbringt, fur die doch auf einen 
breiten Markt kaum zu rechnen ist. Die sprachlichen Barrikaden 
Sind hoch genug, das genuhsuchende Publikum abzuhalten, das 
langst an modernisierende Uberarbeitungen gewohnt ist, und selbst 
Studenten der Germanistik wenden sich der neueren Literatur zu, 
bei der die linguistischen Schwierigkeiten geringer sind. So erblicke 
ich meme yornehmste Aufgabe darin, dem Wagnis der schnell 
wachsenden Sene, die der Oxforder Verleger Blackwell unter dem 
Titel BlachwelVs German Texts seit 1947 veroff^lhcM7*Erfolg zu 
wunschen und dem Unternehmen Forderliches zu sagen. Da ist 
zunachst einnial die Auswahl, die besser nicht zu treffen ware. Mit 
Hartmann, Walther, Gottfried sind die drei Sterne erster Grosse 
des klassisehen Siebengestirns prasentiert; die spathofische Zeit ist 
durch Meier Helmbrecht^ der Meistergesang im Zeitalter der Glau- 
bensspaltung durch Hans Sachs musterhaft yertreten. Abgesehen 
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von Ntielungenhed tind Parzival, den Lynkern Reinmar und 
Morungen, sollten Neidhart, Strieker und Freidank fur die 
Rundung des Bildes herangezogen werden; fur das 14. Jahrhundert 
ware ein Abdruck des Aclermmn aus Bohmen, fur das 15. einer 
des Narrenschiff am Platze. Womit das Gedicgenste aus dem 
Vorrat alterer deutseher Dichtung in die Seheuern eingebracht 
ware. 

Lobenswert i&t weiterhin Anordnung und buchtechniscbe Aus- 
stattung der Sene. Wahrend die deutschen Textausgaben oft 
buclidruckerische Greuel darstellten, smd BlackweRs Bucher hand- 
hch, typologisch klar und sauber. Die Texte selbst smd umrahmt 
von Bibliographien, Einleitungen, Konimentaren und Vokabular, 
so daJl der kritische Leser zum Wortlaut der Dichtung den Apparat 
erhalt, auf dem Textherstellung und Textdeutung beruht. Bs ist 
nun gerade der etwas anspruehsvolle Reichtum an diesen Zutaten, 
der es nbtig macht, an die Sene den kntischsteh Mafistab zu legen. 

Da drangt sich dem Betracliter als recht seltsam ein gewisser 
Konservativismus der Editionsteehnik auf, eine Unempflndlichkeit 
fiir die neueren Grundsatze der Textherstellung, ein Unwille, den 
Richtungen zu folgen, die von der Eorsehung in den letzten Jahr- 
zelmten eingeschlagen sind. Ich weiss nicht, wie die Horausgeber 
ein so retardierendes Verfahren reehtfertigeu wie, dafi im Palle 
der Auswahl aus Walther imnier noch die 9. Ausgabe Lachmanns 
zugrunde gelegt ist statt der seit 1936 allcin gultigen 10.; dah Gloss 
im Trisian noch immer Beehstein folgt, dcssen Text nun schon 
dreimal — dureh Golther, dann durch Marold, endlich durch Ranke 
— ausser Kurs gesetzt ist. Naturhch tut die auch im Apparat 
bemerkbare Tendenz zur Gestrigkeit der Verwendbarkeit der Aus- 
gaben im Semmarbetrieb ernsten Abbruch, DaS die meisten der 
Bande in zweiter Auflage vorliegen, entsehuldigt hier niehts, da 
sie schon beim ersten Erscheinen (1943) nicht up to date gewesen 
smd; und ich erwahne es hier nur, well es mich der Miihe inten- 
siverer Betrachtung enthebt, welche die Bande schon damals ge- 
funden halSSh. Se? bleibt mir nicht viel mehr als nur nachzutragen. 

In der Neuausgabe von Bostocks Armen Ileinnch (Oxford, 
1947), pp. xl, 97, ist alles uberarbeitet ausser dem Text, der 
weiterhin Gierach folgt. Bs steht aber seit Leitzmanns Aufsatz 
ZsfdPh. 53 (1938), 109 ff. fest, dal die Diskrimimerung der Hs. B 
in dem fruher ublichen Umfang unberechtigt ist, zu welcher 
Erkenntnis sich ja auch Gierach immer mehr durchgerungen hatte. 
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Eankes Text^ zu dem, wie es sich gehort, Gierach und Leitzmana 
Pate gestanden haben, ist sicherlich dem Bostocks uberlegen.^ Im 
Einzelnen ein paar Bemerkiingen • 

V 19 ar[e)'beit ist nicht immer sa viel wie trouble Vgl. G-. Schwarz, 

arebeit bet mhd Dtchtern (Wurzburg, 1938), nut emem Anhang 
Dichtung als arebeit — Ferner B Boesch, Die Kunstanschauung- m der 
mhd Dichtung (Bern, 1936), 22 f Anna 59 nut weiterer Literatur 
V. 48 kann man mit A oder B lesen, nur so wie der Vers jetzt aus beiden 
Hss zusammengestoppelt ist, steht der Artikel sinnwidrig, ich zoge 
vor es hies der herre Heinrich 

V 252 bedarf keiner Anmerkung, sine armen friunt ist dock ace plur 

V. 325 Die in der Anmerkung versuchte Eiklaiung wird durch v 463 
hinfallig 

V 327 Die Anmerkung ist uberflussig : biwonen kann den Genitiv nelimen 
V. 562* Hier, an der entscheidenden Stelle des Gediehts ist muot grade 

• nicht ‘purpose/ sondern ‘Kraft des DenJcens und des Wollens/ vgl 
Lexei I, 2241 f 

V 852 Druckf ehletf , lies es statt ex 

V. 1170 scheint mir eher zu bedeuten Denn ich bin aus geringem Stotf 
(Staub) gemacht 

V 1379 enbieten bedeutet ‘ Botschaft senden/ nicht 'entbieten* 

V. 1412 Die im Vokabular gegebene Entwicklungsreihe von ahd seltsdni 
> mhd selt scene > seltsen > nhd seltsam ist in dieser Poim unnchtig 
Seltsam ist in der alten Sprache seltllchef die spezifische Bedeutung 
von selt'Sdni {unsdni = deformis) = kaum gesund muia erst verhlassen, 
bevor Kontamination mit dem Sufiix -sam moglicb wird In unserm 
Gedicht 1 st die Gi undbedeutung ‘ beinahe irre, kaum gesund ’ an beiden 
Textstellen noch unverkennbar Demnach ist zu ubersetzen almost 
insane. 

Die Auswahl aiis Walther von der Yogelweide^ fur die Margaret 
F. Eichey zeicbnet (Oxford, 1948), pp. xxvi, 102, kann es niit der 
fast gleichzeitigen des Sehweizers Max Wehrli anfnehmen, Kur dai 
letzterer natnrlieh anf der von CvKrans betrenten 10. Lachmann- 
Ansgabe fnsst nnd Lesarten in generoser Eulle bietet. In M. Eicbeys 
gediegener Einfnhrnng storen ansser ein pa’ar Drnckfehlern Eest- 
bestande einer etwas blnmig-biedermeierlichen Betiachtnng des 
Dichterlebens , in ihrer Bibliographie ist Minnesangs Fruhhng dock 
tatsacblicli in Vogts Ansgabe von 1920 verzeichnet, obwohl die 
iinnmehr allein gultige Nenfassnng von Kraus zur Zeit der Znsam- 
menstellung des hier besprochenen Bandes schon acht Jalire alt 

=^Die Ausgabe, Basel 1943 erschienen, fehlt in B s Bibliographic, die 
sonst Titel aus den Jahren 1944 und 1946 enthalt.. 
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war! Pur die Bcvorzugung clcr Kleinen Ileidelherger Liederhand- 
sclinfi (A) gibt es gesunde Gruncle, im Einzelnen folgt ihr iiatur- 
hcli aiich Frl. Eieliev, lievovzugt aber zuweilen reelit eigeiuvillige 
Lcsiiiigen, fui die man die Grniide gerne ivTibstc. 

0 7 (== Lacimiann ,j() 20) isi eiitscliieden versdiliminliosseit 
4 (= Lachma]ni4S 38) illuhiiiei t den Gegensatz von irJp uiid iiouwc, ohiie 
daA mch im Vokabulai die eiwartetcn Bedeutuiigsliilfcn fandcn 
43 1 {= Lac]imanii28 31) ibt gelesen nach Hs C {die ‘.tatt dm), aber dann 
ware auch Z G nlit C mnicn, Z 8 arn notig, ^\()zu sicli R nicht \eistolit 
Zum til huizen wis der glciclien Nummer gibt das Vokabulai ninollstandige 
Auskimft Das Woit dndet sicli audi im jTttuJcl Zui Bedeutiing vgl 
jetzt Truhners Deutsches Wth, I, 482 = m plumper, giobcr WeibC 
Auf S 102 muA Nr 9 = Lachmann 05 23 koriigieit weideii m 05 33 

An ahnlichen Kleinigkeiten ist keiii Mangel. Liober drncke ich 
meine Zustimmnng dazu aus, dafi 40 Seiten Text von 23 Seiten 
snbtilster Anmerknngen gefolgt werdeii, die erne Menge rliythmisch- 
metrisclieX;, biographischei nnd philologibcber Details veravbeiten, 
danxnter melits, was der Berichtigamg bedaif. 

Wenig befreunden kann icli mich mit der Beliandlung, die Gloss 
Gottirieds TnUaiv (Oxford, 194'<’), pp. lx, 205, hat angcdeihen 
lassen. Die Binleitung nnd manche Anmerkniig sahen sicherlich 
anders ans, liatte Gloss so wichtige Arbeiten berucksichtigt wie I)e 
Boors, ^ Grand anffassnng von Gottfrieds Tristan’ l)t. y%e)ieljahrs- 
schr. xviii (1940), 262-306 odcr Sohwioternigs Beilinor Akadomie- 
abhandlung Der Tristan Golifneds und die Benihardische Mystik 
(Berlin, 1943). Und v/er Stoltes motivgeschiehiliehe IJntorsu- 
chnngen von 1940/41 kennt, hatte doch wolil die Gandin — Episode 
nicht vollig fortgelassen. Die gemntvollen Wendungen, in denen 
sich Gloss gern ergeht, smd Geschmacksache, znrnckznweisen ist 
aber, dafi Eilhart die Tnstansage ^introduced to the Gerinan 
piibhc^ (S, Xxxe), was gleich zweimal falsch ist: dafi wir von 
Eilbarts Werk nicht e^Ine komplette Hs. haben, beweist wohl die 
Fragwurdigkeit dcs Wortes 'public^ (anch wenn die Tristanfort- 
setzer anf Edhart zurnckgehen) , nnd dann ist M8F 58. 35 Beweis 
genng dafui^* dafi die Tnstansage schon zu Veldekes Zeiten deni 
'Pnblikum’ bekannt war. Der Satz ^Like Heinrich von Veldeke, 
he was a Low German, but he wrote in the dialect of the West 
Ehineland’ enthalt gleichfalls gleich zwei Ungenamgkeiten : Die 
Mnndart des Brannsehweigers Eilhart ist nieder- 5 ac/i 5 ^ 5 cA, die 
Veldekes meieT:-franlcisch; ferner. bedient sich der Brannschweiger 
kernes westrheinischen Schnftdialekts, sondern des mittelfrank- 
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ischen (den ich so wemg ost- wie westrhemiscli nennen wnrde).^ — 
Anch in emer answahlenden Bibliographie dnrfen nicht Titel 
fehlen wie z. B. die folgenden : 

Eottiger, W Der heutige Stand der Tristanforschung 1897. 

vKraus, C Wort und Vers in Gottfries Tristan ZsfdA 51 (1909), 301-378 

Jansen, B Tristan und Parmval Utrecht, 1923 

Halhach, K Gottfried von Stra&hurg und Konrad von Wurzburg Stutt- 
gart, 1930. 

Dafnr dnrfte Will Vespers diimmliclie Nacherzahliing von 1911 
rnliig fehlen. Ein Dntzend fataler Druckfeliler verbessere ich still- 
schweigend. (Die GroSbnehstaben des Alphabets, die Bogenlagen 
bezeicliend, sind irntierend, vgl. SS. 37, 133, 181.) 

Ich befinde mich in vollem Einverstandnis mit Gough, was die 
Textgestaltnng des Meier Eelmbrecht betrifft (Oxford, 1947), 
pp. xxxvi, 112. Unter starker Bevorzngnng der Ambraser Hs, 
fnhrt er doch einig’e Male nber das A^on Panzer in Pauls Alt- 
deutscJier — nieht ^ Altlioclideutsche,^ wie S. xxxiii verdrnckt — 
TextbibUotheh Geleistete hmans. Die pemlichste Inkonseqnenz in 
der Normalisiernng der Schreibung betrifiEt het^ dessen Lange bei 
einem Baiern feststeht, v. 1848 obendrein dnrch den Eeim bewiesen 
ist. v. 1675 scheint mir mit Hs. B vich ( * gich) besser als die 
frisierte Schreibung in A. Der Eeim hm : m 1709 ist fur die 
Datiernng des Gedichts zu Avichtig, als daS der Herausgeber still- 
schweigend hatte darnber hmweggehn dnrfen. Die geistesge- 
schichtliche Einordnung des Gedichts hangt von der Bedeutung 
ab, die man v. Ill dem Wort hovescheit gibt; weder Glossar noch 
Kommentar gehen nut einem Wort daranf ein. In der Frage von 
Heimat nnd Bernf des Verfassers neige ich mehr als zu Gough zn 
Kordmeyers intelligenter Kritik in MLQ viii (1947), 510. 

Znm SchluJs noch ein Wort vorbehaltloser Empfehlnng fiir W. M. 
Calders femfnhlige Selections from Hans Sachs (Oxford, 1948), 
pp. vii, 45 ; die den ^ plain text ’ genan nach Kinzels Ansgabe von 
1927 gibt; die sehr veremzelten Anderungen sind begriindet. Anf 
45 Seiten ist jeder Genre Sachs’scher Dichtung beste^s reprasentiert. 
Mit einem Ladenpreis von etwa 60 cents ein ideales Bhchlem fiir 
unsern Dniversitatsbetrieb. 

AnXO ScHinOKAUER 


^Gegenuber alteien Versuchen, Eilharts Sprache als rheinlandisch zu 
erweisen, vor allem jetzt Cordes, Zur Sprache JSilhards (Hamburg, 1939) 
sowie die Besprechung des Buehes im Amexgcr 69 (1940), 63 
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JOHN MAXWELL^S SU21 IlEASOWNES AND PR0WEBBE8 

One of the most striking ineideiital contributions of the late 
Morns Ih Tilley^s Elizabethan Proveih Lore ^ was lus ideiitificaiion 
of the provenience of the bulk of the sayings in the inanusciipt of 
John Maxwell,^ the younger, of Southbar.- The writer in the 
Paisley Magazine had called Maxwell’s sayings peihaps the first 
collection in Scottish that we have (p. 386), but Tilley demon- 
strated that The first one hundied and sixty-niiie are fiom Petite 
Pallace, while the last fiftj^-two, from number one hundred and 
eighty-one to the end of the Manuscupt^ are fiom the first forty 
pages of Euphues’’^ Tilley was unable to identify the sayings 
numbered 170-180, and remarked that The eleven proverbs m 
question, if identified, would tell us what pamphlet, or, possibly, 
what longer work. Maxwell Younger considered suBiciently im- 
portant to associate with Petite Pallace and EnphuesP ^ Later on, 
Tilley wrote that It is difficult to account for these eleven proverbs 
that come after the one hundred and sixty-nine quotations from 
Pehte Pallace and before the fifty-two fiom Etiphnes, Maxwell 
Younger may have found them either in the final pages of his 

BUzabethan Proverb Lmc in Lyly's Buphne^ mul in P( ttic'^s Pctiie 
Pallace, Univeisity of Michigan Publications, Language and Liteiatiiic, ii, 
New York, 1920 

® Maxwell’s manuscript is described, with repiefecntative quotations, in 
the Paisley Magazine, i (1828), 379-38G, with lefeionces to the section 
containing the proveibs on pp. 381 and 386, The Reasownes and prowerbes 
were printed in the next issue of the Magazine (pp 437-446), and again 
m William Motherwell’s Introductory Essay to Andiew Heiideibon’b Bcot- 
tish Proveibs (Edinburgh, 1832), pp. xxxiv-xliv. Since Motlieiwell had 
been editoi of the Paisley Magazine during the one year of its existence, 
the connection between the two printings is obvious, and it may well have 
been Motherwell in whose hands {Magazine, p. 381) the manusciipt was in 
1828. Th^quotat;ions from the mamiscnpt, whose piesent wheieabouts is 
unknown to the immediate writer, suggest that it was a common-place book 
which would seem to deserve more attention than this note professes to 
give 

^Elizabethan Proverb Lore, p 6, and see pp. 357-382 

^P. 6, n. 18. Tilley’s consistent use of “Maxwell Younger” as the 
name of the compiler of the manuscript is apparently due to Hendeisoii, 
p. xxxiii. 
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copy of Petite P allace or m the initial pages of his copy of Euphues, 
The sense of the eleven quotations suggests a lost Apology by Pettie, 
printed at the end of his work. We have, however, no evidence that 
any matter at the end of Petite Pallace or at the beginning of 
Euphues has been omitted from the editions of the two books that 
we know of. They may, of course, be taken from some short work 
not connected with either Petite Pallace or EuphuesP ® 

As a matter of fact, ten (nos. 171-180) of the ekven unidentified 
sayings were taken from the first fifth of John Holland’s Seum 
Seages.^ The Seum Seages was apparently first printed in 1578 
and again in 1592 or 1595,^ and since Maxwell’s manuscript was 
compiled between 1584 and 1589,® it is clear that Maxwell used a 
copy of the first edition. 

Tlie following correspondences give first the saying as it was 
printed in the Magazine (p. 445) and second the source in the 
Seum Seages. 

171. Qulien twa arguies on force thaii talk man be contrair 

Qulien twa arguis, in ane or tliay conclude 

On force tliair talk mon be contraiious. (P 4, 11 98>99). 

172 Neide oft niakis wertew. 

And riclit weill knawin, that neid oft makis vertew. (P 7,1 159). 

173 Ane meik answer slokinnis melancholie 

Ane meik answer slokins Melaneolie (P 15, 1. 213) 

174 Na man suld wirk at thair pleso^ w^out cownsell. 

We may peisaue na Empreour 

ISTor King suld wirk at thair plesour 

Without ane glide counsall. (P. 22, 11. 460*462). 

175 Nyce is the Nychtingale. 

Nyce IS the Nychtingale (P. 31, 1 752). 

176 It is better to half ane berde m hand, nor twa in the woode fleande. 

I hard sic a lessoun, better to haue in hand 

A bird in possessioun, nor twa in wod fleand. ( P 60, 11 1691-1692). 

177. Currage prowokis hardenes 

Cvrage prouokis hai dynes (P. 76, 1 2212) 


® P. 377. 

®Ed, Geo F Black, Scottish Text Society, Edinbuigh, 1932. 
“^Pp xvi-xvii. 

® Paisley Magazine, p. 381. 
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178 AdAventoui glide and Imif ay gudc 

Aiientme gude and haue ay gude, {P 70, 1. 2210) 

170 Set all on adwentoui, 

, . set all on auentui'c (P 70, 1 2222) 

180. Dcbait makib Dostaiiie 

foi debait makis destanie (P 70, 1. 2210) 

A clear source of the 170th sayiug is still lacking. All erdlie 
plesure finisseth" wo represents a sufficiently common senti- 
ment, ° and the example nearest in phrasing which 1 have found 
IS Gavin Douglases ^^Sen erdlie plesour endis oft with sorrow, we 
se.^^ 

Because the quotations from Petite Pallace are taken from the 
entile work, while those from EupJiues come only from the first 
forty pages, Tilley felt that the manuscript might well be in- 
complete at the end,^^ a suggestion which, obviously on other 
grounds, had been expressed by the original editor.^- Maxwell, 
however, either stopped reading, or ceased to take notes from,^*^ the 
Seuin S cages after 1 2219. Why, then, if he closed the Seuin 
Seages far from finished, should we go out of our way to deny him 
the right to do the same to Euphues after forty pages ? If it be 
objected that Maxwell went resolutely through Petite Pallace, the 
rejoinder is evident he read that first and a Scot, even in the six- 
teenth century, learns by experience 

B. J. Wiutinct 

Harvard XJmversiiy 


®It is certainly suggested in tlie first few lines of tlie Semn Seages 
“For waildlie myrth wald haue sum temperance” (p 1, 1 9) and “Sum 
gettis plesure, vthers gettis tiay and tene Ze ken the Court can nocht ay 
stabill stand ” (p 1, 11 ''17-18) 

lo^Pyoioug of the Fyft Buik” of Hneados, PocUcal Works of Gavin 
Douglas, ed, John Small (4 vols, Edinburgh, 1874), ii, 222, 1 12. See 
also Sir Dwid Lindsay's Testament of the Papyngo, Works, ed Douglas 
Hamer (Scottish Text Society, 4 vols, Edinburgh, 1931-1934), i, 60, 11. 
145-147, and G. L. Aiiperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phiases 
(London, 1929), p. 502 
P. 6, n 19 

^-Paisley Magazine, pp. 437-438. 

Since the poem is rich in proverbs throughout, the first alternative is 
the more plausible. 
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A NOTE ON SAMSON AGONISTE8, LL. 90-94 

In the course of his complaint about his blindness, Samson asks 
why the sight was confined to the eyes. Why is it not, like the soul, 
whole in every part of the body or, like the feeling, diffused through 
all parts ^ 

Since light so necessary is to life. 

And almost life itself, if it be true 
That light is in the Soul, 

She all in every part, why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as th’eye confin’d’ ^ 

Sp far as I have noted, no' one has called attention to the psy- 
chological commonplace alluded to m these lines. One of the 
questions dealt with in all treatments of the soul is its location, 
whether in one special organ, as the heart or the liver, or in the 
whole body, and if in the whole body whether one part of the soul 
informed the head, another the heart, and so on. Aristotle had 
hinted that, if the soul had parts, then each part of the body was 
informed by a part of the soul.^ 

This hint was not satisfactory, and there grew up early in the 
development of Christian psychology a formula which preserved the 
indivisibility of the soul, it is whole in the whole body and whole 
in every part of the body — she all in every part.'' ® 

Aknold Williams 

Michigan State College 


^ Samson Agonistes ( Columbia ed. ) , 11 90-94 

^De Amma, li, i (412b-413a). 

® One could probably collect a hundred repetitions of this formula in the 
fathers, in the scholastics, and in Renaissance authors who treat, either 
in Latin or in the vernacular, the soul. The following are bjut a few of 
possible citations 

Nam ideo simplicior [anima] est corpore, quia non mole diffunditur per 
spatium loci, sed in unoquoque corpore, et in toto tota est, et in qualibet 
ejus parte tota est. [Augustine, Be Tmmtate, vi, 6 {Migne Patrologia 
LaUna, XXXIII, 722) ] Per eadem autem ostendi potest animam totam m 
toto corpore esse et totam in singulis partibus [Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Contra Gentiles, n, Ixxii (Vives ed. xn, 193) ; also Summa Theologioa, I, 
Ixxvi, 8 (Viv^s ed., I, 473)], Anima est tota in toto, et in qualibet parte 
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MILTON’S AID TO DAAM5NANT 

Anthony Wood says that when Davenant was captixied by Parlia- 
ment ships in 1650 and imprisoned to be tried tor lus life/’ he 
was saved chiefly by Miltond Recent Davenant biographers, know- 
ing that Davenant had other aid and seeing no way for Milton to 
lielp^ question the reliability of Wood’s statement.^ The evidence 
ought to be reconsidered, however. 

Wood’s information came from the anonymous biography of 
Milton, which does not give a date or say that Milton saved 
Davenant’s life. It says only that Milton befriended many, among 
them William Davenant when taken Prisoner, for . . . whom 
he piocur'd relief/^ ^ William Davenant Jr., whom Milton tutored 
perhaps as early as 1666, told old Jacob Tonson a strikingly similar 
story • That when, his father was m the tower he was very much 
assisted by Mr. Milton m his gaining Ins Liberty, . . The 
question then is not whether Milton saved Davenant’s life, but how 
he might have helped him. 

There was no trial for his life, but Davenant’s imprisonment 
dragged on through many false hopes and just grievances. On 
March 20, 1653/4, he sent a petition to Cromwell, reviewing Ins 

tota. Quod unde sumptum [hoc dictum] sit ignore. Nam in Anstotcle 
nusquam extat [Phillip Melancthon, Inher dc Anima in Opera, ed. C G. 
Bretschneider (Halle, 1846), xin, 18-19.] So doth the piercing Soul, the 
Body fill Being all in all, and all in part diffused . . . [Sir John Davies, 
'Nosce Tetpsum (stanza 230), m A. H. Bullen, Some Longer JShzahethan 
Poems (Westminster, 1903), p. 74] ... and as God is wholly in every 
part of the world, so is the soul of man wholly in every part of the 
body. *Anima est tota in toto, et tota in qualibet parte,’ the soul is 
wholly in the whole ho<iy, and wholly in every part theicof, according to 
Aristotle . . . [Sir Walter Ralegh, History of tlie World, i, ix, 1 in Works 
(Edinburgh, 1826), i, 49 Ralegh had been misled by a marginal citation 
in his souiTte, Perernis, into crediting this opinion to Aristotle ] 

^Athenae Ocoonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (1813), m, 805. 

® Alfred Haibage, Sir William Davenant (University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935), p 115. See also Arthui H. Netheicot, Sir William D^avenant 
(University of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 281 ff. 

^The Early Lives of Milton, ed. Helen Darbishire (London: Constable 
& Co., 1932), p. 30. Italics mine. 

*Ihid,, p. 338. Italics mine. 
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wrongs and begging freedom from writs, protection during the 
dependence of my case, and liberty to live obediently in my 
native country. . . . ® The Protector referred the case to the 
Council. On April 18th the Council reviewed the case and turned 
the whole matter over to a committee composed of Colonels Syden- 
ham, Mackworth, and Montague, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, and 
Mr Strickland ® Here were men whom Milton could approach, 
for he often sat with them in the Council chambers. Furthermore, 
Sydenham, Montague, and Strickland were signalled out for special 
praise in the Defensio Secunda, which appeared in May."^ On June 
27th the committee ordered that Davenant be set at liberty and a 
pardon prepared, and on August 4th a warrant was issued for his 
official release from the Tower.® 

If, as we have good reason to believe, Milton did exert himself for 
his fellow poet, he, probably acted through this committee. Cer- 
tainly it was in this way that he could best have procured relief ’’ 
for him, or veiy much assisted him in gaining his liberty 

W. Arthur Tuiqter 

Oherhn College 


THE AHNOTATIOHS IlST MILTON’S FAMILY BIBLE 

In 1938, the annotations in Milton’s family Bible (MS. Add. 
32,310) were twice listed and discussed: in an article^ and in 
volume XVIII of the Columbia Milton.^ Neither of these accounts, 
however, is exhaustive ; and one is not completely accurate. As a 
contribution, then, to a fuller description of these annotations, I 
offer the following additions to the Columbia text and notes : ® 

« GSPD, 1654, p 106 
0 md , pp 107-8 
Columbia Works, Viii, 235 
^eSPD, 1654, pp 224, 439 
^PMLA, nil (1938), 363-66 

® The Works of John Milton, New York, xvin (1938), 274-75, 559-61 
® Further study of Milton’s Bible will probably reveal additional annota- 
tions that I, like my predecessors, have overlooked* the volume is thick, 
the ink sometimes faint, and the marks often small and not easily noticed. 
Text, p 274* 3a. In Proverbs iv, 5, youth” deleted and mouth.” 
written immediately after the deletion. 
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Koteb pp 039-01 

I Verses Underhned 2 Chronules 11 1; Esther 1 8, Psalms 108 

13 

IL of Sitrvtion in Margins 

1 “XB"’ IN Margin ” 2 Chrorut‘lcs 11 1 , the C«)lmnl)i«L citation 

of 2 Chronicles 19 2(>, 27 is an enoi, as the chaplei contains 

onl} 11 \eisos, lereimali 29 11 

2, “ KJ IN Margin Ezra 3* 13, Estlici 2 20, Job 7 20, 

Psalms 108 13, Jcrcmiali 20 13 

3, “ -j- ” *IN Margin 1 Chioiiicles 10 13, PsaBiis 103, 3, 4, 6, 

Lamentations 3 12 

4 j^tiRCRLLVNEors MARKS 1 Cliioniclos 10 14, Job 27. 8, 9, 

Psalms 00 11, 70 9, 83 18, the Columbia citation of Psalms 

90 12, 13 Is incoiiect, as the \erses show no maiks, Jciemiali 

33 3 , Ecclesiasticus 7 20. , 

5 Passages Bracketed 2 Chioniclcs 25. 10, 20, the Cohirahia 
citation of Psalms 04 12, 13 is not ae<»iirate, foi the marks do 
not constitute a bracket but latbci a sciies of dots and tbiee 
letters “ J^K (?) ” and could bettci be classified under 4, Mis- 
cellaneous Maiks, Jeieinmh 29 11 

IV Moles Hui'iicd through Pages Genesis 23; Piovoibs 1 , tbc Columbia 
citation of Matthew 3 is not accuiate, for the hole is repaiietl, as 
the Columbia citation of Matthew 3 5 7, under VI, indicates, 

VI. Moles Patched and Restored with Handwriting leaf E [p 35], 
John 19. 4-5. 

Mauiucb Kklley 

Princeton TJmvcrsity 


SHAKESPEAEE PAYS SOME COMPLIMENTS ” 

Listed in iv, v, 13-15 of Richard III are the names of nobles who 
fought well against the tyrant; only five of the six are found in 
Holmshed., The exception is the Earl of Pembroke. A Sir James 
Blunt IS also mentioned in this scene. In v^ iii, however, this 
doughty Captain within the space of fourteen lines (30-43) is cited 
no less than three times Turning to Holmshed, we find that the 
title has been furnished him by Shakespeare, In the source he 
is simply" lames Blunt, capteine of the . . . fortresse ... of 
Calais/^ ^ Now the Blunts were one of the wealthy land-owning 
families of Stratford who were related by marriage to the Combes, 
the family with whom the poet was intimate. In the will of John 
Combe, wherein a bequest was left the poet, we find a Sir Edward 


Everyman Ed., pp. 166-67. 
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Blunt named as one of the executors.^ Interestingly enough the 
Blunts were knighted in 1588 In the light of these facts is it not 
warranted to assume that the Young Shakespeare was paying 
pretty compliments to the descendents of families known person- 
ally to him ? 

Sidney Shankeb 

University of North Carohnd 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET NO. 8 

The first thirteen lines elaborate a comparison between the friend 
and music. Himself the embodiment of music, he does not want 
to heg-r it although he really loves it. Music, a true concord of 
well-tuned sounds ”, chides him because he destroys by being single 
(1. unmarried; 2 . a-single note) the harmony he should make (To 
sing or play one part in an ensemble is to bear a part) . Music is 
harmony ; the strings struck simultaneously produce a single note, 
the union of many sounds. In this they resemble a family, which 
IS a unity made up of sire, child, and mother. The sonnet con- 
cludes : 

Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one. 

Sings this to the . ‘ Thou single wilt prove none ’ 

There are two interpretations of the last sentence Tyler’s, 

Thou canst give forth no harmony, and must eventually cease al- 
together ” ; and Bowden’s, Perhaps an allusion to the proverbial 
expression that one is no number. Compare Sonnet cxxxvi ^ Among 
a number one is reckon’d none’” .Bowden seems to have been 
followed by all the remaining editors However, both readings are 
unsatisfactory. To assume, as does Bowden, a shift in the last 
line to a mathematical metaphor is to destroy th^ unity of the poem, 
a unity like that of other sonnets built on a smgle image. Such 
sonnets are exceptional, but they exist and are aesthetically satisfy- 
ing, whereas a sonnet built on two images m tie proportion of 
thirteen to one would be unique as well as an aesthetic monstrosity. 

The last line is the culmination of the musical image, an idea 
that Tyler seems only partially to have grasped. A chord, being in 

^William Shakespeare: Facts d ProUems, E. K. Chambers (Oxford, 
1930 ), 11 , 137 . 
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reality many soundp, although it pcems only one, warns the friend 
that if he remains iinmaniod, a single etiiiig sounded alone, he will 
prove to be no tiue music. 

TiiKODOiiR H Banks 

^ycslcyan Vniiu^iiy 


AN ENGLISH SOULCE FOE ONE OF MOEE^S 
LATIN EPIGEAMS 

A contemporary English version;, appaiently unnoted, of a 
Latin epigiam of Sir Thomas More entitled ^‘^In amicam foedi- 
fiagani locosvm, versum e cantione angliea,” appears in a Tudor 
inaniisciipt songbook, the Fairfax Manuscript (J3r. Mns Add. 
Ms o6o4) : ^ 

Bcnedicite what dreinyd I this ny^t 
me thought the woildc was tuinyd vp ho downo 
the sou the moone had lost ther foice and ly^t 
the see also diowiiyd both towie and townc 
yott inoie mervell how that I haid the sownde 
of onys voice sayyng here In thy mynd 
thi lady hath foigoten to he kynd. 

More’s Latin rendering is as follows • 

D13 melius, uenere mihi hac quae somnia nocte? 

Tota semel mundi machina uersa ruit 
Nee sua lux Phoebo constabat, nec sua Phoebe 
lamque tumens omnem strauerat aequor humum 
Maius adhue mnum, uox en mihi diceie uiba est, 

Heus iam pactam fregit arnica fidem. 


Brown Wmversity*' 


Andkew J. Sauol 


^Cf. Bernhard Fehr, ed, “Die Lieder des Fairfax MS/^ A^chiv fur das 
Btud/vum der neueren Bpraohen, v. 100, 1901, p 55. The English version, 
as well as the musical setting for three voices, is anonymous 
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A BOETHIAN PAEALLEL TO F. Q. I, ii, 1, 2-4 

Though Todd has pointed out that the " northerne wagoner of 
F, ly 11 , 1, 1, IS Bootes, no editor has indicated that the following 
reference to 

"... the stedfast starre. 

That was in Ocean Wanes yet neuer wet, ^ 

But firme fixt, ...” 

perpetuates a poetic conception of the pole star and its associated 
constellation which was memorably stated m Boethius^ De Consolor 
hone Philosoph'iaey Book iv, Metrnm vi. Si vis Celsi ium. In 
Chaucer’s translation the passage reads ; 

Ne the sterre yclepid the Bere, that enclyneth his ravysschynge coursis 
abowte the sovereyn ,heighte of the world — ^ne the same sterre Ursa nis 
nevere mo wasschen in the depe westrene see, ne coveyteth nat to deeyen 
his flaumbes in the see of the occian, although it see othere sterres 
iplowngid in the see.^ 

Meeeitt Y Hushes 

Umversity of W%scons%n 


OONTEMPOEAEY DEFENSE OE WOEDSWOETH’S 
"PEDLAE” 

Of the critical questions arising out of consideration of Words- 
worth’s Excursion, one that interested contemporary reviewers was 
the propriety of casting one of the interlocutors as a pedlar. This 
question received the differing attentions of no less persons than 
Charles Lamb and Francis Jeffrey, and was a substantial factor in 
determining the reception of the poem. , 

Charles Lamb m the Quarterly Review first spoke directly on 
this subject: “ One objection it is impossible not to foresee. It will 
be asked, why put such eloquent discourse in, the mouth of a 
pedlar?’”- Lamb answered in terms of Wordsworth’s philosophy 
and the setting of the poem, and suggested that any who were 
offended by the word pedlar could “ substitute silently the word 

‘ The Complete Works of Q-eoffrey Chaucer, edited by P. K. Eobinson. 
Boston, 1933 P. 433. 

^Quarterly RevieWj xn (1814), 111. 
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Palmer^ or Pilgrim, or any less offensive dcMgnation/^ - il that 
were necessary to enable them to en^ov the poem. 

That Lamb foresaw clearly, the Edinburgh Rciinr demonstrated 
the ne^t month. Francis Jcffiey began, This will ]ic\er do/^ and 
inoiintod to a climax of cxaspciation lu his remailcs on the occupa- 
tion of the pedlar. 

Why should Mr Woidswoith ha-ve made liis hcio a superaiiimatcd TedUi’ 
What hut the mostr wretched and pi evoking peiveisity of taste and judg- 
ment, could induce any one to place ins chosen rdvocate of w'lsdom and 
virtue m so absuid and fantastic a condition? ® 

Among sarcasms about higgling over brass buttons and selling 
flannel, Jeffrey exclaimed: 

. . . is it not plain that, independent of the ridicule and disgust which 
such a peisonification must give to many of his readers, its adoption ex- 
poses his work throughout to the charge of revolting incongruity, and uttci 
disregaid of probability or natuie?* 

The Eclectic Review, an organ of dissenters, spoke from a back- 
ground different from that of the aristocratic Scottish gentleman, 
and to different effect: It was one of the most daring experiments 
m modem poetry, to make a quondam Pedlar the hero of ‘ a literary 
work, that might livc;^ and we will venture to say il has been one 
of the most successful.^^ Moral and intellectual dignity/’ the 
Eclectic maintained, ^^the God of Nature . . . bestows on select 
individuals . . . scattered through every walk of life.” ® 'I’lus re- 
viewer did not find the philosophical pedlar literally plausible. 

But if this paragon have no prototype in individual man, it has 
perfect ideal existence, and therefore poetical reality. It resembles 
Nature as the Belvidere Apollo, and the Venus de Medici resemble 
her. The Brit'ish Critic, a high church journal, also voiced 

a democratic reaction to the pedlar, though a less vehement one than 
the dissenting Eclectic, Said the British Critic . 

We could almost wish, not for our own pleasure, but to avoid scandal- 
izing such feel by ^.ule, that our author had given a being thus educated 


2 Bid 

^ Edinburgh Review, xxiv (1814), 29-30. 
* Ibid , p. 30. 

® EcleotiG Review, n. s in (1815), 26. 

« IMd, 

Ihid,, p. 29. 
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some higher employment. . .. . And certainly, they who feel no delight m 
the sublimities of this man’s song . . . merely because he is called a pedlar, 
must needs be the slaves of names to an extraordinary degree, and that is 
a kind of service not very manly nor very philosophical ® 

Take that^ Mr. Jeffrey. There is more to come. 

The British Review md London Critical Journal, a few years 
later publicized by Lord Byron as my Grandmother’s Review/’ re- 
plied to Jeffrey’s Edinburgh review in the most personal terms. 
Talk of flannels and'^buttons is easy ridicule, said the British Re- 
view, but those who know our mountaineers would show more 
respect. Also, even if the pedlar were improbable, the poet would 
have a perfect right to suppose such a character.” ® In short. 

It is an arrogant ignorance .x)f the nature of the human mind that 
veiitures thus to prescribe to the poet the probabilities of character. . 
The whole process of mind in this intelligent mountaineer is, in fact, 
traced by Mr Wordsworth with beautiful consistency and truth 

Altrei) C. Ames 

llUnois Institute of Technology 


HAWTHORNE’S USE OF A PATTERN FROM 
TEE RAMBLER 

Five sketches in Hawthorne’s Mosses — A Select Party,” The 
Hall of Fantasy,” ‘^^The Christmas Banquet,” ^^The Intelligence 
Office,” and A Virtuoso’s Collection” — show similarity of design 
but differ radically in this aspect of their artistry from their com- 
panion pieces. Each has a brief introduction and conclusion sepa- 
rated by a somewhat extended section enumerating objects in 
catalog fashion or presentmg a pageant of individual figures who 
pass in somewhat rapid succession. Newton Arvin disposes of the 
sketches in a lump, except for The Chrisimas Banquet,” as the 

veriest bagatelles,” which give '^the impression of high, un- 
common energy being dissipated m the service of cheap and silly 
ends.”^ 

^ British CrtUOf XLV (1815), 457-458. 

® British Review and London Critical Journal, VI (1815) , 57-58. 
lUd , p 58 

'^Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), pp 125-126 Cf. G. E. Woodberry, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Boston and New York, 1902), p 121, who speaks of ^‘A 
Virtuoso’s Collection” as having “a peculiar character, bemg no more 
than a play of fancy, a curiosity of literary invention.” 
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Mrs. Alice L, Cooke has deinoiihtiaterl that for two of the pieces, 
Select Party and The Hall of Fantasy,^' Hawthorne was 
much indebted to SwiftA For general stiuetme, however, all 
probably proceed from his acquaintance with a few issues of Dr 
JohnsoiFs llamhler of similar design. Several of JohnsoiFs essays 
display such pattern,*^ and there is lea^on to Itelieve that tlie author 
of Mosses was familiar with Numbers 82 anchlOo of the Ramhler^^ 
m particular, aiijd drew upon them for A Virtuoso^s Collections^ 
and ^"^The Intelligence Office.^^ ^ 

Though Uawthorne confesses never caring much about any of 
the stalwart Doctor’s grandiloquent productions except his two 
stern and masculine poems ^ London ’ and ^ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes/” ^ there is evidence that h^had handled The Lives of the 
Poets ® and RasselasJ Moreover, we have his own statement con- 
cerning his early acquaintance with Boswell’s Life ® and liis tributes 
to Johnson m Biographical Stories^ and in Otir Old Ilomef^^ as 
well as copious expression in The English Notehoohs^'^^ to testify 
to his fondness for Johnson the man. 

Whether or not he ever road extensively in the Doctor’s journal- 
istic writings, his attention must have been attracted in Boswell 
to the expression concerning the Ramhler, No. 82, a Virtuoso wdio 
has collected curiosities,” and his interest challenged to know the 
content. Not many pages beyond this paper he would have come 
upon one about the Universal Register. Little need be said of the 

® “ Some Evidences of Hawtliorne^s Indebtedness to Swift/’ Studies m 
English, the University of Texas Bulletin, No. 18 (1938), pp^ 140-162. 

® The Works of Samuel Johnson with an Essay on Sis Life and Genius 
by Arthur Murray, Esq. (New York, 1837), l, 131, 165, 317, 320. 

^md,,J, 131, 165 

^ The Complete Works of Nathaniel Eawthorne, Wayside ed. (Boston and 
New York, 1902), vn, 150. 

^ The Essex Institute fSistorical Collections, LXVlii (January, 1932), 67. 
’^Arlin Turner, Sawthome as Editor (Louisiana State Univeisity Press, 
1941), p. 199. 

® The Cowbplete Wg^rks 3 vii, 149. 

^Ihid, XII, 166-17 L 
^UUd, VII, 160-168. 

The English Notel}Oohs l>y Nathaniel Sawthoime, ed Handall Stewart 
(New York and London, 1941), pp 101, 148, 149, 152, 153, 223, 252, 281, 
293, 327, 369, 515, 642, 555, 698. 

James Boswell, The L%fe of Samuel J ohnson, LL.D., Everyman cd. 
(London and New York, 1910), i, 128. 
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relationship of Hawthorne^s A Virtnoso^s Collection to the first 
of these, as it is quite obvious.^® Though point of view, appioach, 
and theme are different, each has a central section consisting of a 
catalog of a strange assortment of objects, and each reveals a 
virtuoso devoid of human sympathy.^^ Rambler^ No. 105, takes the 
form of a vision, in which the observer, subsequent to a period of 
meditation, is brought in dream to a palace in which Justice and 
Truth, respectively, investigate and record in a Universal Eegister 
the desires of men. ^he allegorical figure Curiosity identifies the 
place for the dreamer, indicates the functions of the two operators, 
and then, in company with the dreamer, observes and listens as a 
number of men present singly their complaints and wishes. The 
sleeper is at length awakened^ as a question is put to him. Haw- 
thorne^s The Intelligence Office,^^ though not a dream vision, fol- 
lows the tripartite pattern and presents a number of men who 
appear in turn— here, before the single intelligence officer — to 
relate their wishes, desiies, complaints. Johnson makes Truth the 
recorder, Hawthorne has Truth sought by the last of the petitioners. 
What Curiosity points out as the activities of Justice and Truth 
applies as well to the operator of the Intelligence Office . 

. . to registei the demands and pretentions of mankind, that the world 

may at last he reduced to order, and that none may complain hereafter of 
being doomed to tasks for which they are unqualified, of possessing faculties 
for which they cannot find employment, of virtues that languish unobserved 
for want of opportunities to exert them, of being encumbered with super* 
fluities which they would willingly resign, or of wasting away m desires 
which ought to be satisfied^® 

Hawthorne preserves his own philosophic point of view. Whereas 
Johnson^s applicants are all impostors, conniving to prey upon the 
public, some of Hawthorne’s have had their bitter experience and 
are remorseful. Hawthorne stresses the mdefiniteness and trans- 
iency of men’s desires and their mistaken sense of values; Johnson 
emphasizes the knavery. 

One paper of The Taller, No 216 deals with a virtuoso and some of 
his collection, but it is not so evidently a source for A Virtuoso’s Collec- 
tion ” as is The Bamller. 

Hawthorne’s interest m Johnson’s fear of death (cf. The Complete 
Works, vn, 150) may have prompted the scene in A Virtuoso’s Collection ” 
in which the author declines the offer of earthly immortality. 

^® The Works of Samuel Johnson, i, 166. 
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In the five sketches mentioned at the beginning of this note Haw- 
thorne employs the pattern on which the two sketches from the 
Rambler are built; for “The Virtuoso’s Collection” and “The 
Intelligence Office ” he seems to have borrowed also pertinent sug- 
gestions for content. 

Erank Davidson 

Indiana University 


“ DOOM IS DARK AND DEEPER THAN ANY 
SEA-DINGLE ” 

W. H. Auden and Sawles Warde 

That W. H. Auden has been much influenced by medieval, especi- 
ally English, literature must be obvious to any reader of his work.^ 
His great reliance on alliteration, his diction and his imagery, all 
bear out his own statement, “ The three greatest influences on my 
own work have been, I think, Dante, Langland [and Pope] ^ In 
the hope of providing an exact example of that influence and of 
elucidating one of the poet’s most popular and difficult poems, 
“ Doom is Dark and Deeper than any Sea-Dingle,” I wish to call 
attention to the Middle English source of this striking opening line.® 
This short poem appeared in Auden’s first published collection of 
his work entitled Poems in 1930, when the influence of his Oxford 
days must still have been strong upon him. He had graduated from 
that University in 1928 after having read in English literature and 
the social sciences. Shortly thereafter, m the same year, he left 
for Berlin. The English school at Oxford would certainly have 
weighted its reading requirements heavily in favor of the early 
period. Auden has described his University days as follows : 

^See, e.g, Henry W, Wells, 'New Poets from Old, Hew Yoik, (1940), 
48 ff , 66 ff,, 196 etc Mr. Auden’s Isitest work, A.ffe of A^nxiety, Hew York 
(1947), IS written entirely in the alliterative style 
I wish 4:0 render^ here my thanks to Mr. Ephim G. Fogel for various 
suggestions which I have used in this paper, 

^ " Criticism in a Mass Society,” The Intent of the Critic by Edmund 
Wilson, Horman Eoerster, John Crowe Eansom and W. H. Auden, ed. with 
an Introduction by Donald A Stauffer (1941), 132 
®Iu the recent collected edition of Auden’s poems, Hew York, 1945 (pp. 
34-35) “Doom is Dark” is called “Something is Bound to Happen,” Pre- 
viously it bore no definite title. 
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All youth's intolerant certainty %\as mine as 
I faced life in a double-breasted suit, 

I bought and praised but did not read Aquinas, 

At the C'itteiion's verdict I was mute. 

Though Arnold’s I was ready to refute. 

And through the quads dogmatic woids rang clear, 

* Good poetry is classic and austere/ * 

The source of Auden^s opening line in Doom is Dark is to be 
found in the alliterative prose West Midland homily, Sawles Warde, 
one of the so-called Catherine group of texts concerned with re- 
ligious subjects, dated early thirteenth century by its latest editor.® 
It IS a loose and much expanded version of chapters xiii-xv of the 
fourth book of Hugh of St. Victor^s De Amma, a work which em- 
ploys allegory and figurative '•language in a manner characteristic 
of *the author. 

The Middle English homily, taking the suggestion from its 
source, is based on the common medieval symbolic figure of man 
as a castle. Here the father or master of the house is Wit (reason 
or intelligouce),® and his wife is an unruly female called WilP 
Their seivants are the five senses. Wit has as supporters four 
daughters of the Lord, the four caidinal virtues, Prudence, 
(Spiritual) Strength, Moderation and Eighteousness. These five 
attempt to keep Madame Will in check but, since the servants tend 
to side witli the mistress, things are rather difficult. When Wit 
leaves the house, the servants cannot be relied upon to guard it. 

But it behoveth not that this house be robbed, for there is therein 
the treasure that God gave himself for, that is, man^s soul. Tor to 
break this house for this treasure that God redeemed with his 
death, ... 

^ See W H. Auden and Louis MacNeice, Letters from Iceland, London 
(1937), 209 

® R M. Wilson, Sawles Warde, An Early Midt^le English Homily Edited 
from the Bodley, Royal and Cotton MSS (Leeds Scliool of English 
Language Texts and Monographs iii [1938]), pp xxxviii-xxxix 

® Translates the Latin animus 

’Will IS not found in De Amma and is probably the creation of the 
English homilist, who is however following tradition m setting Wit 
against Will. 

®A modified version of Richard Morris’ translation of Sawles Warde in 
Old English Homilies, First Senes, EETS , 34 (1868), 246. The second 
sentence here which I leave incomplete is badly constructed in the original 
and would hardly qualify as a complete sentence in modern English. The 
remainder not printed here is, however, of no importance to my argument. 
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Then two visitors arrive, one after the other^ at the house : Fear 
of Death who regales the household with a description of hell much 
expanded from the original, and Love of Life who tells its inmates 
of the joys of heaven. In the course of this latter description, Love 
of Life speaks of the delights enjoyed by those who dwell in God^s 
sight. They are so wise that they know all God^s counsels, his 
mysteries, and his dooms [judgments] which.are secret and deeper 
than any sea di:g.gle.” (Ha beoS se wise ]>a^t ha witen alle godes 
reades. his runes ant his domes }>e derne bSoS ant deopre ]?en eni 
sea dingle).® The f5ur daughters, after this, suggest to Fear of 
Death that he depart as long as Love of Life is present. After he 
leaves, protesting, Dame Will and the servants are at last quiet and 
submit themselves to their natural jnaster, Wit. The sermon con- 
cludes with a brief signification emphasizing that man should obey 
Wit, his master, and keep Will in her place with the help of the 
four sisters. 

Professor Wilson in his edition of the homily points out that 
sea-dingle translates or stands for Hugo^s term abyssus and that 
the word does not appear again in English literature until Drayton 
uses it. The word dingle is of doubtful etymology and is found 
in a few place names in the west of England.^® 

There can be no doubt that Auden is echoing this striking Middle 
English sentence in his poem. The phrasing, the rhythm and the 
extreme rarity of the word dingle make that clear. He has, ]iow- 
ever, changed the obsolete derne (secret) to dark and has 
put domes into the singular number. Doom also has a different 
connotation and force in Modern English than in Middle English. 
The differences in meaning are, however, slight, and he has pre- 
served the effective d alliteration and has improved the assonance, 
giving us two back vowels in the two mam words in the first half of 
the line to balance the three front ones in deeper, sea and dingle. 

Will a knowledge of Auden’s source here help to elucidate the 
meaning of his poem? That such knowledge makes clear that the 
doom in tt© first line comes from God cannot be questioned. What 

®I have used Morns’ translation, p, 262 (see preceding note) and his 
text (p. 263) here. The three MSS. as may he seen in Wilson’s edition, 
pp. 34-35 (lines 318-320) present variations at this point, but they are of 
no significance to our purpose. MS. Royal 17. A 27, however, drops the 
word “ domes.” 

See Wilson, op cit, pp 74-75. 
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about the rest of the poem ^ There are a number of obvious parallels. 
In both poem and sermon^ a house, its master, a feminine house- 
hold and the fact of the master’s leaving the house are all referred 
to. The general circumstances under which Doom is Dark ” was 
wTitten, particularly the date of its composition, would make it at 
least possible that Auden, who had probably read the Sawles Warde 
for his Oxford tutor,, could have used with conscious purpose this 
Middle English work^ ^ 

On the other hand, % the differences between the two works are 
striking. The emphasis in each is different.® In the homily, the 
pieacher is interested primarily in the house and its inmates and 
rarely does he leave this subject. In the poem, however, the em- 
phasis is rather on the 30urney qt the man, and the hope is expressed 
thah he may return safely from his dangers. (Still Mr. Auden 
prays that the house too may be protected). The details of the 
poem, moreover, the day-wishing flowers,” the undried sea,” the 
unquiet bed,” the kissing of wife under single sheet,” the sud- 
den tiger’s spring at corner ” need to be carefully examined for 
their own meanings, for it is certain that Sawles Warde provides no 
help in interpreting these phrases. 

The poem, moreover, suggests, in general, a Greek, not a 
Christian, conception of fate. Auden once used the title Chorus ” 
for it which further strengthens that feeling. Hence we must 
hesitate before attempting to read into Doom is Dark ” an allegory 
of reason deserting man or some such interpretation. It does seem, 
however, that house, master, women and the departure from a house 
were part of the apperceptive mass which clung to Auden’s memory 
of his opening line. It has been said of Auden that his magpie 
brain [is] a horde of curious and suggestive phrases.” In that 
horde clustered around the homilist’s phrase these associated ideas 
could very well have lingered, and when the mysterious forces that 
engender creation set to work, these ideas may^have arisen to be used 
as the author saw fit. Out of the alembic came a poem far from the 
spirit of Sawles Warde, but still bearing upon jt signs of Auden’s 
earlier reading and studying. The poet’s interest in Middle English 
literature which comes out in full force in his recent Age of Anxiety 

" No cloud-soft hand can hold him, restraint by women ” 

Christopher Isherwood speaking of Auden under the thin disguise of 
Hugh Weston in Lxons and Shadows, An Education in the Twenties, London 
( 1938 ), 191 . 
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IS no new phenomenon, and remembering that Auden nosed among 
Saxon skulls, roots of our genealogies will aid us in the fuller 
comprehension of the body of his poetry and of his methods of 
composing, just as it surely provides us with the source of the line 
Doom is dark and deeper than any sea-dingle/^ 

Moutok W. Bloomfield 

The Ohio State University 
0 


A NOTE ON JOYCE AND YEATS 

Many of James Joyce^s references in Ulysses to specific persons, 
places, and events have been listed, and readers have been shocked 
or delighted by Joyce^s sardonic comments on Irish literary men, 
especially in the scene in the library , but one satirical allusion to 
Yeats has not been noted. In the opening of Ulysses^ Buck Mulli- 
gan at breakfast in the tower gives Haines, the Englishman, a 
sample of peasant talk and adds, 

— That’s folk , . . for your hook, Haines Five lines of text and ten pages 
of notes about the folk and fishgods of Dundrum. Printed by the weird 
sisters in the year of the big wind ^ 

Mr. Richard M. Kain recently quoted this passage as an example 
of Mulligan^s genial ridicule of Haines^s interest in f olklore.^^ ^ 
Actually, the passage refers directly and sharply to Yeats’s volume, 
In the Seven WoodSj published in 1903, eleven months before the 
supposed time of the events of Ulysses, June, 1904. The colophon 
of Yeats’s book reads : 

Here ends In the Seven Woods, written by William Butler Yeats, printed, 
upon paper made in Ireland, and published by Elizabeth Corbet Yeats 
at the Dun Emer Press, in the house of Evelyn Gleeson at Dundrum in the 
county of Dublin, Ireland, finished the sixteenth day of July, in the year 
of the big wind, 1903. 


See Letter to W. H. Auden,” 0. Day Lewis, Collected Poems 1929- 
193$, New York (1935), 101. 

James Joyce, Ulysses (New York, 1934), p 14. 

® Richard M. Kain, Fabulous Voyager (Chicago, 1947), pp. 103-4. 
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The fact that Yeats had annotated elaborately several volumes of 
his early verse makes Mnlligan^s Five lines of text and ten pages 
of notes applicable to Yeats, and the place Dundrnm, the press 
run by Yeatses sister and another woman (Mulligan’s weird 
sisters”), and the date the year of the big wind” make clear 
that Joyce was aiming, or cansing Mnlhgan to aim, not only at 
what he thought the a|3snrdities of the Irish folklorists in general 
but at Yeats in particular. 

Two of Yeats’s comi^^nts on Ulysses^ which he read in 1922 with 
profound admiration, perhaps best describe Jsyce’s hard personal 
thrusts , for Yeats found in the book, he said, our Irish cruelty, 
also our kind of strength’^; and he felt, too, in the Martello tower 
scenes, Joyce^s cruel playful mind like a great soft tiger cat.” ® 

Marion’ Witt 

Hunter College 


REVIEWS 


Novalis' Ilymnen an d%e NacM, zur Deutung und Daherung. Voii 
H. Kamla, Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1945. iv, 200 pp. 

Novalis et la pensee mystique. Par Maurice Besset, Pans, Aubier, 
1947. 197 pp. 

Der Mytlius der Musilc in Novalis" Heinnch von Ofterdingen, Von 
A. J. M. Bus, Alkmaar, Herms. Coster & Zoon, 1947. (Diss., 
Amsterdam) . 165 pp. 

In 1921 Paul Kluckhohn and Eichard Samuel published their 
edition of Novalis’ Scfinften in four volumes (Leipzig: Biblio- 
graphisches Institut). This edition was the fruit of over sixty 
years of Novalis scholarship and, in turn, ptovided the starting 
point for further research. The writings of Novalis, perhaps more 
than the writings of any other author, pose extremely difficult ques- 
tions of textual criticism and exegesis. It was therefore particularly 
regrettable when the projected textual and explanatory notes had to 
be omitted from the Kluckhohn-Samuel edition. 

The date and genesis of the Eymnen an die Nacht is among the 
editorial cruces. They were first published in 1800 in the Athe- 
naeum A”) ; by and large, scholars inclined to see in them the 

® Quoted by Joseph Hone, W, B Yeats {New York, 1943), p. 371. 
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more or less immediate expression of the poet’s reaction to the 
death, in March, 1797, of Sophie, his fiancee. Then an earlier 
manuscript yersion (^^h”) became known and was published by 
Heilborn in his edition of 1901. Since then, 1799 has often been 
suggested as a more likely date for the Eymnen; there was, for ex- 
ample, a possible infinence of Schleiermacher’s Reden which did 
not appear until 1799; or again E. Unger suggested a possible in- 
fluence of Herder’s Paramythien which Novalis read in 1799. 1799 
seemed finally established as the year of composition when Klnck- 
hohn in his edition, on graphological evidence, proved this year to 
be the date of the manuscript version (h) which was considered the 
poet’s actual first draft. 

In 1930 H. Eitter ^ re-examined the manuscript (h) in order to 
find a definitive textual basis for his interpretation of the hymns. 
He was not primarily concerned with the question of date. His 
minute analysis of the manuscript Ted him to new conclusions : the 
first part of the manuscript, containing hymns 1-4, was not a first 
draft but rather had to be considered a copy of an earlier lost 
version (^^x”).^ He suggested 1797 as the date of x, which was 
copied in 1799 when the remaining parts were composed (h) ; the 
whole was then revised for publication in the Athenaeum (A). 
This, of course, opened the question of how far the hymns were 
conceived and executed as a unified poem (or cycle of poems). 

H. Kamla starts, so to speak, where Eitter had left off. With 
some modification his is an attempt to substantiate Eitter’s dating 
and to supply the proof. The great value of Kamla’s study is his 
scholarly, careful, critical review of all available evidence and his 
re-examination of theories, deductions, hypotheses of earlier schol- 
ars. He comes to the conclusion that x (1797) must have con- 
tained hymns 1-3 and what m h is the second (verse) part of 
hymn 4, He seeks to support the later composition of hymns 5, 6, 
and the first (prose) part of h 3 rmn 4 by two major, new considera- 
tions. First, he sees in these later parts a conscious and inten- 
tional rejection of the this-worldly classicism of Weimar; and, 
mainly by analyzing Novalis’ critique of Goethe’s Meister, Eamla 
attempts to show that the opposition to the spirit (not to the art) 
of Weimar did not crystallize in Novalis until 1799. Secondly, 
Kamla maintains that the central ideas of the fifth hymn were 
possible only after the correspondence with F. Sclilegel between 
November, 1798, and March, 1799; for, on December 2, 1798, 
Schlegel £ad expounded his Gedanken von Eeligion und Bibel ” 
and had referred to Lessing, and Novalis had answered that most 

^ H Ritter, 'Nomlis" Eymnen an die Nachty ihre Deutung nach dem Inhalt 
und Aufhau auf textlcritisoher Qrundlage Heidelberg, 1930 (Beitr. z 
neueren Litg , N F. 13 ) 

® The probability of the existence of x was further enhanced by a state- 
ment of Novalis’ brother, Karl, which R. Samuel quoted in his review nf 
Ritter, DLZ Li (1930), 1372 sqq. 
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of it had remained to him kimmensch dnnkel , if Kamla’s in- 
teipietation of SchlegeFs ideas is correct, Novalis must have gained 
an understanding oi what ivas first dnnkel to him before he 
conld have finished hymn 5, and Kamla tries to trace the germi- 
nation of Schlegehs ideas in JSTovalis^ consequent letters. 

For Kamla the question of date is closely related to the question 
of interpretation , he sees the cycle as a unified whole which shows 
the inner growth and development from Sophie (using this 
name to denote a complex of motives) to Christ and, eventually, 
God. The poem, theh, would reflect Novalis^ own development 
between 1797, when cofijectured x was written, and 1799, when h 
was finished. The point of inception is the hdjped-for reunion with 
the deceased betrothed, but in Novalis, and consequently in the 
hymns, this gives way to a general yearning for the infinite , there 
IS a shift from the apotheosis of love to a hope for spiritual deliver- 
ance, from the erotical to the rdligious, from Sophie to Christ and 
God,— a shift foreshadowed, to be sure, in the diary of 1797 when 
Novalis wrote: Christus und Sophie.^^ Already Ritter had 

pointed out that the end of the first hymn in the manuscript version 
(h) speaks of night primarily in terms of ^^Liebesvereinigung^^ : 

Wir sinken auf der Nacht Altar 
Aiifs weiche Lagei — 

Die Hulle fallt 

Und angezundet von dem warmen Diuck 
Entgliilit des sussen Opfeis 
Reine Glut. 

It IS only in the revision of this passage (A) and in the later 
hymns that night becomes the symbol of death and the metaphysical 
world. This shift, then, both explains the genesis of the hymns and 
at the same time constitutes the unifying theme of the hymns. 

Within a much larger framework Maurice Besset comes to a some- 
what related interpretation of the hymns. His topic is the place 
of Hovalis within the tradition of European mysticism (more 
particularly his spiritual kmship to Jacob Boehme). His is a 
sound book, offering interpretations which, if not incontestable, 
illuminate the writings of Novahs.® A short, and necessarily sum- 
mary, first section outlines the tradition oftmysticism. Novalis 
represents a synthesis of the two main streams of mysticism, i. e. 
of pantheistic nature mysticism and of the mystical absorption in 
God. It is not new, but it is worth re-statmg^ that Nqyalis did 
not advocate a contemptus mundi but rather the acceptance of night, 
death, God, and the world of the spirit as something that can be 
recognized on this earth. In passing, Besset offers some valuable 
contributions to a study of the Bildungsidee in ISTovalis, i. e. of 

®By contiast we might mention so occult and esoteric an approach as 
that of Powell Spring, 'Noval%s, Pioneer of the Spirit, Winter Park, Pla , 
The Oiange Press, 1946 
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Novalis^ yery conscious effort at self -formation and self -discipline 
towards the vita mysiica. 

The inner history of Noyalis^ tnm to mysticism, his calling or 
awakening to mysticism (Fappel), is the subject of Besset^s second 
section. Novalis^ diary of 1797, started two months after the death 
of Sophie, IS regarded by Besset as the faithful record of this 
awakening. Against this it might be argued that the divimsatio^ 
the apotheosis, of Sophie must have previously been present in 
order that her death could become such an overwhelmingly strong 
spiritual experience. A third section of the hook then deals with 
Novalis^ inner preparation for his main po6tic works (Battente) ; 
Besset shows how, in Fns fragments, notes, and aphorisms (the bulk 
of which antedates the poetic works), Novalis poetizes and 
mysticizes thoughts that came to him from Eichte, Schelling, 
Hemsterhuis. 

The last part of Besset’s study is*' devoted to the poetic writings 
of Novalis (Baccomplissement). In Die Christenheit oder Eufo'pa 
Besset sees the theoretical exposition and definition of a new 
church, a third realm, a new poetico-religio-mystrcal world wherein 
are united the finite and the infinite, the real world and the 
metaphysical world, or — ^to quote from the song of Astralis at the 
beginning of the second part of Heinrich von Ofterdingen — ^the 
present and the future, reality and dream, life and death. Of 
this world the Hymnen are the immediate mystical vision, whereas 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen describes the stations on the way to this 
new world. If Die Christenheit is the theology of the new religion, 
Ofterdingen is its quasi-biblical story, and the Hymnen are the 
direct visionary experience of it. As Eitter had already emphasized, 
the Hymnen are not the report or account of a vision but rather 
the vision itself. Such an interpretation would, of course, gain 
support if the third hymn could be dated close to the Enthusi- 
asmusmoment recorded in the diary of May 13, 1797. 

The present reviewer must confess that he is baffied by Dr. Bus^ 
dissertation and is not quite sure whether he grasped the author^s 
main points. But Dr. Bus makes one observation that is relevant to 
the preceding discussion, namely that the rhythmic swing between 
antithetic moods and eioiotions in Heinnch von Ofterdingen is but 
a musical rhythm that is resolved in harmony and concord Ein- 
klang^^) ; thus we may perhaps say that it is yet another expression 
of Novalis^ anticipation of a new world of harmony, love, and 
sympathy; it is, so to speak, the rhythm of his own personality.' The 
somewhat puzzling Mythus der Musik is perhaps explained by 
the following defintion: . mit Musik [ist] nicht das uberlaute 

Klingen Tiecks gemeint . . . , sondern vielmehr jener fast lautlose, 
mythisch erscheinende Gesang der inneren Natur^' (p. 40). In 
a first section. Dr. Bus discusses Novalis" ideas, thoughts, visions 

Gehalt""), in the second part form, style, composition Ge- 
stalt "") in the terms of music so defined. 
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A review of these three latest monographs does not exactly 
present a full Forschungsbericht/^ hut at least it clearly shows 
the international character of the present interest in Novalis ^ 

Ludwig W. Kahn 

College of the City of New York 


Pnmitvvism and RelaM Ideas in Sturm und Drang Literaiwie, 
By Edith Amelie Eungb (Hesperia, Studies in Germanic 
Philology, Kr. 21 ). Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1946. Pp. xii + 305. $3.50. 

5 

Die vorliegende Arbeit gehort zu einer Reihe dankenswerter 
Untersuchungen, die im Anschluss an den Primitivismns-Begriff 
Love;)oy^s versuchen, den kulturkritischen Stromungen frnherer 
Jahrhunderte nachzugehen. Wir sind im Angesicht ]ungster 6 e- 
schichte 3 a wesentlich hellhoriger geworden fur die ersten An- 
zeichen, in denen sich der Zweifel der europaischen Menschheit an 
Sinn und Wert ihier eigenen Entwicklung ausgedruckt hat. Korff 
hat in seiner tiefdnngenden Durchleuchtung der Goethezeit Rous- 
seau als den ersten konsequenten Verneiner der modernen Entwick- 
lung gesehen und die Aufeinanderfolge der drei grossen Wunsch- 
bilder dargestellt, welche die an sich irre werdende Kultur des 
spaten 18. Jahrhunderts vor sich aufrichtete. Natur, Griechentum 
und Mittelalter. 

Dieses Unbehagen, mit dem sich der zivilisierte Mensch von 
seiner eigenen Zivilisation abwendet, nennt Lovejoy Pnmitivismus, 
Kicht mehr imstande oder willens, sich in den komplizierten 
Verhaltnissen emer allzu differenziert und unubersichtlich wer den- 
den Kultur zurechtzufinden, ertraumt und erstrebt der Mensch 
einfachere und emheitlichere Zustande, die er nicht selten in 
fruhere, bessere Zeiten zuruckverlegt und, als ideales Mass benutzt, 
an dem die Gegenwart gemessen und verworfen wird. Das Gegen- 
bild gegen die eigene Zeit, das der revoltierenle Sturm und Drang 
aufstellte, hiess bekanntlich Natur.” Leider steht eine eingehende 
Geschichte dieses vieldeutigen Begriffes noch immer aus, fur das 
klassische Altertum allem haben Boas und Lovnjoy nicht weniger 
als sechsundsechzig verschiedene Bedeutungen zusammengestellt, 
Mit Notwendigkeit steht der Katurbegriff auch im Mittelpunkt 

^ As further proof of this international interest we should at least men- 
tion Novahs, Petits Ecrits {Kleine Schriften), traduit et pi^sente par 
Gencvifeve Bianquis; Pans, Aubier, 1947. Mme Bianquis’ scholarly intro- 
duction to this bilingual edition offers valuable interpretations. Her 
earlier similar edition of the hymns was not available at the present 
writing. 

4 
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Naturmensch entgegengestellt wird, im OoU von Berlichingen 
namlich, wird doch die Vergeblichkeit imd historische TJeberholtheit 
solcher Existenz tragisch unter Beweis gestellt. 

Bernhard Blume 

Ohio State University 


Die WiederJcunft des ^Dionysos; der naturmystische Irrcutionalismus 
m Deutschland \^on J. H. W. Eosteutschek (Bern: A. 
Trancke A. G. Verlag, 1947). 266 pp.' 

The present volume investigates a certain trend in Western 
literature extending from the late eighteenth century to the present 
time — a trend which is peculiarly noticeable in German literature 
and is aptly designated in Nietzschean terminology as Dionysian/^ 
The existence of this trend is firmly demonstrated by the author, 
who, however, regards it from the grotesquely inadequate stand- 
point of the rationalistic Enlightenment. Eor his demonstration, 
albeit by the anthological method, the reader will be grateful ; for 
a point of view which gravely treats some of the greatest works of 
Gearman lyricism as products of mental aberration, there is no 
response possible except unrestrained hilarity. 

The ancient error of identifying anti-rationalism with irrational- 
ism IS repeated in the first forty-seven pages of the book — as though 
no logical system other than that of the progressivistic post-Wolf- 
fians were at all possible. This irrationalism is then examined 
by the questionable psychiatrics of Muller-Eichbaum, and relations 
between it and the psychology of mobs are tenuously drawn by 
dint of quotations from Le Bon and Freud. A sketchy treatment of 

Geistesgeschichtliche Hintergrunde des naturmystischen Irra- 
tionalismus lays, as usual, a good deal of the blame on Eousseau, 
ignoring the whole bibliography on primitivism. Hamann and 
Herder receive scant mention, but Goethe is quoted freely and 
located among the irrationalists and l^aturmystiker.^^ (By 
the way, there is no such thing as Naturmiystik.^^ One might as 
well refer to Allmystik.^^) In view of the first chapter we are 
to conclude, presumably, that both Goethe and Sigmund Freud are 
alike in their need for a psychiatric consultatmn at MuUer-Eich- 
baum^s clinic, along with Schopenhauer and Hoiderlin. 

The second part of the work now deals with the Jiinger des 
Dionysos : Hoiderlin, Novalis, Schopenhauer, Wagner, Bachofen, 
Nietzsche, Freud, Hauptmann, George, Eilke, Klages, and Thomas 
Mann. In this connection it is noteworthy that Nietzsche is 
examined according to his own conception of the Dionysian,” and 
Freud, who serves as an authority in the first part, becomes the 
subject of investigation in the second. This is confusmg, but the 
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confusion is twice confounded through the absence of any distinction 
between lyrical language and scientific language. Thus, the author 
finds it possible to examine a poem of Holdexlin or Rilke and a 
treatise of Bachofen or Freud with exactly the same critical tools. 
Generations of critics and epistemologists seem to haTe lived in 
vain; Herder might just as well have never written his funda- 
mental works on criticism, in which the distinction between Poe- 
tische Sprache and Philosophische Spracbe was made clear 
enough even for such solid defenders of tradil^onal logic as Fried- 
rich Nicolai, Moses Mendelssohn, and the great Lessing. 

The chapter on Schopenhauer stands out as^ an excellently written 
piece of work. The same can be said of the chapter on Freud In 
both cases Rosteutseher^s digests of an immense amount of seldom- 
read material can be used with great profit. The chapter on Klages 
IS interesting, but too short to do justice to an important Dionysian 
of the twentieth century. The chapter on Rilke misses the point 
entirely, and that on Thomas Mann ignores the works for which 
Mann is famous and quotes merely from an obscure essay. One 
gathers that the author of Die Wiederhunft des JOionysos is at his 
best when he examines something to which rationalistic procedure 
IS applicable, namely, to systematic philosophy, which is intended 
to be informative and not dynamic. Certainly, the possible literary 
relations — e. g. between Holderlin and Rilke, Holderlin and Nietz- 
sche, Nietzsche and Rilke, Schopenhauer and Eilke^ Nietzsche and 
Thomas Mann — are completely ignored, although there is a con- 
siderable bibliography on some of these points. 

The book is clearly written, in pure style, marred only by repe- 
titions of the phrase from Goethe^s Sehge Sehnsucht^ Stirb und 
werde ! This the author seems to consider specifically Dionysian, 
although many doubts as to its applicability at once arise. The 
simple fact is that the method used in this book is inadequate for 
the explanation or criticism of l 3 rric poetry. 

Robert T. Clark, Je. 

The UmversUy of Tewas 


The Language of Tragedy. By Moody Pmou. New York: 

Colunjbia TJniv^ Press, 1947. Pp. viii + 411, $5.00. 

This book exhibits in rare combination analytical power and 
imagination. Although cast in the pattern of historical survey, it 
IS primarily a critical study of representative verse tragedies, 
English and American, from Qorloduc to the present. Animated 
by the hope that it may again some day be possible to write great 
tragedy in verse, Mr. Prior has set himself the task of establishing 
the relationship between the language of verse plays and the drama- 
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tic nature of the form. His central thesis is that in successful verse 
tragedy the poetry cannot be isolated . it is integrally related to the 
pattern of action and characterization which shapes the whole. 

Artistic success in the use of verse in tragedy ... is contingent 
on an essential formal relationship between a diction poetically con- 
ceived and ordered and the dramatic character of the work.^^ 

Mr. Prior is at his best in applying this principle to the Eliza- 
bethans. Here he establishes historical relationships and critical 
judgments with impressive originality. Analysis of the relationship 
between the verse of Tamburlaine and The Spci,%ish Tragedy and 
the larger patterns of i)he two plays enables Mr. Prior to view afresh 
onr somewhat ^aded conception of their value as pioneering en- 
deavors. With them Enghsh tragedy had been clearly started in 
the direction of its artistic destiny — ^toward that final integration 
of proper means to proper ei^ds without which no art can realize 
its j)ossibilities.^^ The betrayal by Beaumont and Fletcher of the 
more exacting elements in the Elizabethan tradition is clarified by 
his careful analysis of The Maid's Tragedy. Poetry is here an 
adjunct of the biulliant moment.’^ Mr Prior’s critical approach 
is somewhat akin to that of Carolme Spurgeon and &. Wilson 
Knight, but he is quite distinct from them in his insistence upon 
studying imagery as an integral part of the total dramatic effect. 
Thus he is enabled to view with original insight the two Shakespear- 
ean plays he analyzes, Romeo and Juliet and King Lear^ and to 
celebrate them for achieving an intimate relationship between the 
principal lines of development in the diction and imagery and the 
organizational scheme of the whole play.” Post Elizabethan plays 
he surveys in the same fashion but naturally with less admiration. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Prior disclaims any attempt to 
answer all the questions his subject raises, it is perhaps captious to 
observe that his emphasis on one type of approach tends to minimize 
other aspects of the problem. Granting the validity and original 
force of his contention that the artistically successful play exhibits 
a style inseparable from its context of thought and action, the fact 
remains that this principle is only a partial criterion. In terms 
merely of the harmony of its constituent elements Galsworthy^s 
Silver Box, for example, is at least as goo(i a play as Romeo and 
Juliet Any complete judgment demands that we ask further on 
what imaginative level this harmony is to be effected. And this is a 
problem to which Mr. Prior’s approach provides no an§wer. Kor 
does his approach more than partially explain the inferiority of 
verse tragedy since the days of the Elizabethans. This decline 
would seem to be due to a variety of factors, chief among which 
IS one that plainly disturbs Mr. Prior himself in his concluding 
pages : the tendency of prose with its more literal reading of life 
to take over the functions of poetry. Mr. Prior is obviously aware 
of these matters, but one mentions them here because his merely 
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incidental recognition of them creates the effect of a slightly blurred 
focus on the problem as a whole. 

The Language of Tragedy is reasoned with an ingenuity and 
deftness that evoke admiration. Mr. Prior writes incisively. Of 
Browning^s obscurity, for example, he observes, Prospecting is 
worth the pains for gold and diamonds, but hardly for a common 
brick or two.^^ Occasionally, however, the weight of his argument 
seduces him into an overweighted style. Now^and then an excess of 
phrases like manipulation of the linguistic' environment makes 
for somewhat heavy reading. 

Mr. Prior concludes on a note of muted hope. Eegarding recent 
writers of verse drama he says, In their plays they have given some 
evidence that perhaps we have been overhasty in concluding that a 
poetic drama can never again make its appearance — in a form which 
we cannot forsee, but which will be suitable to its theatre and to its 
time.’^ To the realization of that hope, his own book, so vigorously 
insistent on the integrity of the drama, makes a very sub^stahtial 
contribution. 

Fred S. Tupper 

The George Wash%ngton University 


First Follow Nature- Primitivism in English Poetry, 1125-1750, 
By Margaret M. Eitzgeealb. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1947. Pp. x + 270. $3.50. 

Miss Fitzgerald offers her study as one of the ^ special mono- 
graphs on particular episodes ’ in the history of primitivistic ideas ” 
for which Professors Boas and Love joy called in 1935. She intends 
to examine the wider implications ” of primitivism in terms of a 
great mass of poetry produced from 1725 to 1750 and to describe 
^‘^the climate of opinion in which the poets great and small com- 
posed their verses.” Her intentions are thus clearly and precisely 
defined. But the realization of them is disappointingly blurred and 
inadequate. 

In the first part oT her study Miss Fitzgerald breaks down her 
poems into their ideological components and arranges the bits of 
verse thus derived into primitivistic groups and sub-groups: 
ChronolcJgical Primitivism (Eden, the patriarchal age, the classical 
past, the English past, the present condemned in terms of a golden 
past) ; and Cultural Primitivism (the noble savage, tropical v. 
arctic simplicity, the pastoral life, etc.). Then she notes— but it 
would seem not carefully enough— Professor Lovejoy’s statement 
that the history of primitivism is in part a phase of a larger his- 
toric tendency . . . — ^the use of the term ^ nature ’ to express the 
standard of human values, the identification of the good with that 
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which IS ^ natural ^ or ^ according to nature/ And she proceeds to 
the second part of her study, which she calls Vivere Secundum 
Naturam/^ in which she searches out poetic versions of the 

natural ” in philosophy, esthetics, and ethics. Here the focus of 
the study gets hazy. For we move, in effect, from the primitive to 
the natural when we know (vide Professor Love]oy, above) that 
logically we should move in the other direction ; the effect of Miss 
Fitzgerald^s exposition is to obscure the fact that the natural sub- 
sumes the primitive.’ At the end, the study is brought back into 
only partial focus iJith a hasty survey of prinaitivistic ideas in 
the poetry of Pope, Thomson, Gray, Young, Akenside, and the 
Wartons. 

If the exposition of First Follow Nature tends to be thus im- 
precise, the meaning of the study tends to be more so both for the 
history of primitivism and, here more important, for the history 
of eighteenth-century literatufe. In the first place, the study be- 
conles only by title and sub-title, not by content, a contribution to 
the history of primitivism. For the natural is not necessarily the 
primitive, is often necessarily the anti-primitive ; following 
nature might well lead the Augustan from his primitive to his 
civilized self. Moreover, Miss Fitzgerald often does not clearly 
define such positive relationships between the natural and the 
primitive as her researches have made evident; so obvious a case 
as Pope’s poor Indian ” verses she treats under Cultural Primi- 
tivism and fails to mention in her discussion of Pope and natural 
ethics.” This is to say in general that in the Vivere Secundum 
Naturam” section Miss Fitzgerald takes us into areas for the 
study of which her initial concern with explicitly primitivistic ideas 
has not prepared us. 

In the second place. Miss Fitzgerald’s practice of chopping up 
poems to make them yield their primitivistic content tends to make 
her book ineffective as literary history. We are seldom given a 
whole poem — or a whole context. Hence, since a poem has mean- 
ing in its milieu and is part of literary history as it is a whole poem, 
we learn little of primitivistic ideas as the poet “used” and so 
evaluated them, little of specifically literary developments. Further, 
one IS surprised that Miss Fitzgerald neitljer mentions nor gives 
evidence of having made use of the work oi several of her prede- 
cessors — Havens, Bissell, and Lesher, for example , she does not even 
make full use of the work of McKillop, which she does mention. 

But most serious of all is Miss Fitzgerald’s tailure to* give us a 
sense of the cultural texture, of the complex reality, which makes 
for a climate of opinion. She has been little concerned with the 
vital problem of movement of ideas, even of literary ideas, m a 
given cultural situation. When occasionally she does sketch in a 
socio-economic background against which to set her documents, it 
is only to discover that poetic yearnmgs for a simpler life somehow 
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belie the conditions of actual hves actually lived from 1735 to 1750. 
The precise interaction between primitivistic yearnings and socio- 
economic actuality goes unexamined. Yet that is ]ust what a 
description of a climate of opinion would seem to call for. Here, 
it IS as though Miss Fitzgerald had simply told us that the climate 
of opinion was balmy and civilized, with a few shifting primitivistic 
breezes. And, as she herself says, we had already known this. We 
should like to know much more; Miss Fitzgerald promises much 
more. 

Taken all in aE, First Follow Nature maj be valued mainly as 
prehmmary notes towards a history of r primitivistic ideas in 
Augustan Poetry. 

Eot Harvey Pearce 

TJmversxty of Gahforma 


Mr. Review. Darnel Defoe as Author of The Review/^ By 
William Lytton Payne. New York: Kmg^s Crown Press, 
1947. Pp. IV + 147. $3.25. 

With eommendahle enthusiasm Dr. William L. Payne has classi- 
fied the matter of the three million words of Def oe^s Review in an 
index listing 30,000 items. The need for an index was felt when the 
1938 edition of the Review was being prepared. This one will be 
printed by the Columbia TJniversity Press, presumably in the 
format of the twenty two books of the 1938 text. A by-product of 
the index is the present volume, Mr. Review^ a summary of what 
the Review says of its author. Much interesting information is 
presented under the five chapter headings : Self-Portrait, Author, 
Journalist, Economist, and Counsellor and Guide. In the last 
chapter. Dr. Payne, amplifying suggestions in my Introduction to 
the Review, points out anticipations of mcidents and characters in 
Defoe’s novels. 

All this may be helpful to future students. And that is the justi- 
fication for the book. Dr. Payne doubtless feels that the information 
he has on tap from the index should be published while it is fresh 
in his mind. He has thereby been saved the time necessary to a 
survey oi previous Defoe scholarship and to research in the com- 
plicated problems presented below. The result is a study fuller 
than my Introduction but not so full as to thwart an adequate 
analysis. 

Dr. Payne intends to lay the fear that there are in the Review 
"undiscovered nuggets of autobiography.” He seems unaware, 
however, that the biographical information yet to be squeezed from 
the Review will come less from specific statements of Defoe about 
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himself than from the solution of nnmeroiis problems which Dx. 
Payne ignores. 

Mr, T. F. M. Newton, Professor Sutherland, and I have discussed 
the implications of the issues of 28 April and 5 May, 1713, for 
Defoe^s release fiom prison. Dr. Payne refers to Defoe^s imprison- 
ment , but the only passage he cites relating to it, that from the 
Review of 7 May, 1713, is to show Defoe^s solicitude for his family. 
Farther down on the same page Dr. Payne might have found 
another piohlem whifeh, I believe, Defoe biographers and bibliogra- 
phers have not considered. Defoe there denies a malicious report in 
the press that the trouble I have been lately in was for writing 
an insolent libel called The Am'bassad'i esses Speech, What lies back 
of that remark ? Similar problems which the Review may help solve 
are Def oe^s relations with Mrs. Anderson, his Edinburgh agent and 
printer, with John Matthews, John Baker, John Morphew, and 
other London printers and boc&sellers , with fellow j ournalists, like 
Le^ie, Tutchin, and Eidpath; and with the Sacheverell trial, the 
union of England and Scotland, and the treaty of Utrecht. 

Dr. Payne analyzes the economic theories of the Review with- 
out leference to Professor J. E. Moore^s book on the subject, and the 
impact of A Tale of a Tub upon Defoe without awareness of 
Professor John E. Bosses previous (though not overlapping) con- 
sideration of it in his Swift and Defoe, The titles of A Tale of a 
Tub (p. 5) and The Shortest Way with the Dissenters (pp. 10, 13) 
are given incorrectly. It is misleading to call Defoe the editor of 
Mercator, as Dr. Payne does (p. 72). And he has misread Defoe’s 
discussion of bad husbands (p. 108, note 102), Eoxana’s first was 
not the extravagant husband but the fool. 


University of Illinois 


Aethur W. Secord 


Smollett's Reputation as a Novelist, By Feed W. Boege. Prince- 
ton Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 175. $3.00. 

(Princeton Studies in English, No. 27*^. 

Mr. Boege’s book traces the course of Smollett’s reputation 
from the publication of Rodenclc Random to the year 1940 Pub-' 
lished materials in great variety — magazines, diaries, letters, 
memoirs — have been ransacked to produce a survey full of illumi- 
nating facts. Being practically a cento of quotations, the book is 
hardly designed for consecutive reading, but it makes a useful con- 
tribution to the history of literary taste and sensibility. Mr. Boege 
finds that Smollett’s reputation rose steadily in the last three 
decades of the eighteenth century, with the result that he seems to 
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have become a formidable rival of Fielding. Blanchard^s assertion 
that Eichardson was the more formidable rival of Fielding toward 
the end of the century is shown to be highly questionable. The 
climax of Smolletf s prestige came in the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century, when he appears to have been greatly admired 
by all the chief Eomantic writers, except Shelley. 

But at the same time the germs of decay were there. The popu- 
larity of Scott, followed by the deluge of Dickens, overwhelmed the 
works of Smollett, despite the high piaise these later writers gave 
the man who helped them learn their craft. Soon, Victorian sensi- 
bility put Smollett on the highest shelf of the bookcase,^^ beyond 
the reach of wives and offspring. As a novelist,^^ wrote one critic 
about the middle of the century, Smollett^s reputation, once very 
high, IS growing less every year with the best portion of the reading 
world, and must continue to do so as a love of moral purity shall 
continue to increase.^^ The twentieth century has revived the sinner 
to some extent, but, except for one brief and suspicious spurt in 
the notorious twenties,^^ this revival has been largely the work of 
academics. And even among these, according to Mr. Boege, one 
finishes with the strong impression that this is not a respected or 
beloved author”, there is no good biography, and no definitive 
edition of his works. 

Yet Mr. Boegeh conclusion seems unnecessarily bleak. Mr. 
Knapp has long been engaged in the preparation of a full, scholarly 
life of Smollett, which is now, I believe, in its final manuscript form. 
There seems to be a warm appreciation of Smollett on many college 
campuses, and the years since 1940 have seen a considerable output 
of books and articles dealing with many aspects of Smollett's life 
and works. One wonders why Mr. Boege stands on his line of 1940 
and speculates on what another decade ” may produce. 

A few omissions should be noted. In discussing the edition of 
Smollett's works with an Introduction by Henley (1899-1901), Mr. 
Boege neglects the fact, that the last two volumes of this edition* 
the Travels and M'lscellaiiieSy were carefully edited, with important 
comments, by Thomas Seccombe— the first scholarly treatment of 
Smollett's works. One should also notice Seccombe's important 
essay on the Travels in the Cornhill Magazine (n. s. xi, 1901). But 
such omissions are inevitable in a work of this kind. One is grate- 
ful to Mr. Boege for giving us this succinct and informative 
compilation. 


Yale TJmversity 


Louis L Mautz 
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Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and Its Influence on Morals 
and Happiness. By William Golwhst. Edited by F. E. L. 
Pkiestley. Toronto : University of Toronto Press^ 1946, 3 
Vols • Ivi 4- 463, IX + 554, 346. $12.50. (U. of Toronto, 
Dept, of English, Studies and Texts, No. 2 ) 

It IS refreshing to read a work about Godwin in which he appears 
in his true light as «an eclectic philosopher, not as a gifted and 
original intellectual '^reak. Commonly Political Justice is viewed 
as merely a plinth or fundamental block, upholding a delicate and 
incense-enveloped tem;^e of Shelleyan ideas,, Mr. Priestley corrects 
this fallacious view by revealing Political Justice as a finished 
structure in itself, a noble edifice solidly constiucted out of nearly 
every building material found in eighteenth-century philosophy. 
He gives an account not only of the conceptual patterns which God- 
win followed, but of others which he discarded as unfitted for his 
philosophical structure. The first two volumes of this handsome 
edition comprise |:he text in photographic facsimile, and the third 
volume contains a critical introduction, notes and variant readings. 
The commentary includes sections on metaphysics, and on moral, 
political, and economic thought. Throughout the entire commen- 
tary, Godwin IS considered as primarily a moralist, and the specific 
section on ethical thought leaves the reader with the feeling that 
everything essential has been said. Other sections leave some ques- 
tions unanswered, however, and more material on the background of 
the social contract theory and the relations of Godwin to Mandeville 
and Hume would be welcome. 

A large number of those who do not view Godwin merely as a 
mentor of Shelley customarily regard him as an economist. For 
these persons, Priestley points out that Godwin’s approach is not 
the economic one, but that of moral philosophy. In aim Godwin 
resembles modern socialists, but extremists of either right or left 
would get scant comfort from the peculiar quality of his socialism. 
Eelying fully on the possibility of the moral reform of man’s 
Ignorance and selfishness, Godwin is opposed to reform by positive 
institution. Yet his prescriptions would hardly fit modern advo- 
cates of free ” or protected enterprise, for tie is willing to remove 
laws and institutions which aggravate or perpetuate inequality. 
Godwin’s ideal political state is anarchism, a condition of freedom^ 
from governmental institutions in which reason is law, **the happy^ 
status of Swift’s Houyhnhnms. Priestley sees contemporary signi- 
ficance in Godwin’s antitotalitarianism, a view of society as a 
general association preserving to the full the rights of dissenting 
minorities. 

The highly-publicized sections of Godwin’s treatise, such as his 
appendix on cooperation and marriage, have in the past been so 
greatly overemphasized that his primary doctrine has been mis- 
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understood, Priestley points out that this appendix in particular is 
only an appendage of hints and conjectures and has no bearing on 
the soundness or unsoundness of his main arguments. The pene- 
trating discussions of Godwin’s revisions correct a similar false im- 
pression that the later editions were a tonmg down or adulterating 
of radical passages and that consequently the first edition has the 
purest text. Priestley shows that the third edition best represents 
the essential spirit of Godwinism, and it is this text which is re- 
printed. The variant readings of the first and second editions are 
given for comparison. The last section of**the commentary is a 
study of the infiuence of Political Justice, runfortunately brief, but 
valuable in exposing 'such fallacies as ascribing to Godwin a strong 
influence on Wordsworth. 

A reprint of Political Justice has long been needed. The present 
edition not only fully meets the need, but produces in addition a 
sound and perceptive commentary on Godwin’s intellectual milieu. 

A. 0. Aldeidge 

University of Maryland 


J ohti Bull’s Letter to Lord Byron. Edited by Alan Lang Steout. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Pp, xiii -j- 
170. $3.00. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago the present reviewer com- 
mended A Letter to the Bight. Hon. Lord Byron. By John Bull 
(1831) as “by far the most interesting of all contemporary bits of 
Byroniana,” and “ the only one which, I beheve, is worth reprint- 
ing.” After summarizing the contents of this pamphlet I con- 
cluded with the remark that “ John Bull,” alone among the critics 
of Byron during the poet’s life-time, seems to fulfil Oliver Elton’s 
requirement of an “ alert and mischievous sympathy, crossed with 
protest” which Byron’s satires demand.’- In a footnote I called 
attention to Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s copy of the Letter, now in 
the British Museum, which has pasted in it a letter, with the 
signature clipped ofE,v3peculating upon the authorship. The argu- 
ments therein given— the knowledge of Edinburgh and of Scottish 
literature; the knowledge of German, and the good command of 
the elassjcs — ^led to the suggestion that John Black, of the staff of 
The Morning Chronicle, may have been the author. I thought that 
Coleridge’s correspondent may have been Eichard Garnett, who had 
contributed a note on the Letter to The Athenaeum (1903 p 304) 
arriving at the same conclusion from the same, and similar, evi- 
dence. I was not myself convinced and in my bibliography I en- 

» S. 0. CJhew, Byron in England (London, Murray, 1924), pp. 3941 . 
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tered the item under Black’s name with a qnestion-mark. Professor 
Stront does not understand this footnote and seems to think that 
the arguments for Black’s authorship were minC;, whereas I wavS 
merely summarizing the contents of the letter addressed to E. H. 
Coleridge. The matter is of small importance but had best be 
cleared up for the sake of the record. 

It IS of small importance because Professor S trout has discovered 
evidence establishing bgyond any doubt that the author of the pam- 
phlet was John Gibso]^ Lockhart. This is proved by seven letters 
which passed between Lockhart and John Wilson Cx^oker (six in the 
W. L. Clements Library ^^of the University of Michigan , one in the 
National Library of Scotland) with an additional confirmatory letter 
from Croker to John Murray (m the Clements Library). All this 
correspondence is now published for the first time. 

Professor Strout reprints the ‘i John Bull ” Letter with great care 
and annotates it fully. He has, moreover, supplied an elaWate ap- 
paratus of introduction and appendices. Parts of the introduction 
go over well-trodden ground, as when he narrates the early history 
of the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and Blackwood's. In a valuable 
appendix all the contemporary allusions to Byron in Blackwood's 
are gathered together and summarized. Another appendix dis- 
cusses Byron’s possible indebtedness to Faublas, which John Bull 
hints at A third appendix contains a letter from Southey to Hogg 
which has nothing to do with Byron, and a letter from Lockhart to 
AVilliam Maginn reproving him for planning to run down ” Byron 
and suggesting that an entire instalment of the Noctes Ambro- 
sianae ” be devoted to the poet’s memory. This letter is undated but 
belongs to the late spring or early summer of 1824. It is of some 
interest not only as a hitherto unprinted bit of Byroniana but as 
showing how the authors of the Noctes” were wont to consult 
together. 

This volume, charming in format and typography and interest- 
ingly illustrated, is a credit to the University of Oklahoma Press. 

Samuel C. Chew 

Bryn Mawr College 


The Nascent Mind of Shelley. By A. M. D. Hughes. Oxford : 

At the Clarendon Press, 1947. Pp. vii 272. $5.0Q, 

The authoPs purpose in The Nascent Mind of Shelley is ^^to 
demonstrate the high degree of continuity in Shelley’s main ideas 
and the relevance to his poetry of their worth and weight.” His 
method is to devote 182 pages to a narration of Shelley’s life up to 
April 5, 1813, and 81 pages to an analysis of Shelley’s thought. The 
biographical narrative does not pretend to completeness or to origi- 
nality, claiming only a re-examination of the source materials and a 
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liberal use of more extensive biographical works by Ingpen, Peck, 
and Newman White, and a fuller emphasis upon the origin of 
Shelley^s ideas and upon his compositions through Queen Mab^ in 
which virtually all his early thoughts are garnered. 

Mr. Hugheses performance is not strictly m accordance with his 
announced plan. Though he does give more space proportionally to 
Shelley^s early writings than do most of the biographers, he is 
inevitably preoccupied mainly with biography instead of thought, 
and he is forced to attempt to establish some- new or generally un- 
accepted biograj^hical views, the most labored and unsatisfactory 
being his notion of ^ the great importance of Shelley’s love for 
Harriet Grove. His earnestness in this matter leads him to throw 
caution to the winds and to state positively (p. 62 n) that Harriet 
Grove is clearly meant ... in line 271 of EpipsycMdion^ ^And 
One was true — oh ^ why not true te me ^ Though many of his 
inferences and reconstructions are questionable, his narrative is on 
the whole fresh and stimulating, and not infrequently produces 
instantaneous assent. The place of Miss Hitchener in Shelley’s 
life, and the gradual realization of Hairiet Wes{^brook’s deficiencies 
are expounded with admirable insight. The halfway stage is marked 
by this striking sentence (p. 145) : ^^He was trying to run two 
loves at once, no mind in the one and no body in the other, and to 
fend from his consciousness the inference that if both were wanted 
neither would suffice.” It should also be said that there is new in- 
formation about Eton in Shelley^s day and an excellent account of 
the various reports of Shelley’s radical activities received by the 
government in 1812. 

In the last six brief chapters Mr. Hughes attempts a resume 
of Shelley’s thought under the headings: Minor Poems and 
Queen Mah” Shelley and Godwin/’ The Eights of Women and 
the Law of Marriage,” ""Shelley and the Age,” ""God and Nature 
and Man,” "" The Sequel.” Here there is no effort to restrict the 
treatment to Shelley’s ""nascent mind”; the full range of his ideas 
from youth to death is attempted. Though the result is stimulating, 
it is often confusing, both because of the difficulty in understanding 
Mr. Hughes’s explanations, and because the bnef account of Shel- 
ley’s opinions on som«^ topics does not take into account either the 
inconsistencies in Shelley’s philosophy or the changes he made in it 
from time to time. Mr. Hughes constantly warns us that these 
■ inconsistencies an(i changes exist; but these warnings are of little 
help in particular instances. The analyses of the influence of God- 
win, Mary WoUstonecraft, and Lawrence’s The Emmre of the 
Nmrs are especially good, but it is to be regretted that so little is 
made of Locke s theory of ideas, which Shelley never discarded but 
combined with Platonism, and of the powerful influence of Words- 
worth m 1815-16. 

A few trivial errors may be pointed out, without any intention of 
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indicating extensive incorrectness or carelessness. In note 2, p. 39^ 
Grove is misprinted Groves” In note 1, p. Ill, '^pp. 348, 
349 ” slionld be pp. 341-43.” On p 46 Mary Shelley^s death 
should be given as 1851, not 1852. It is extremely doubtful that 
Alastor gives an account of the first coming” of love to Shelley: 
^^How its first coming and departing shone and loomed in his 
mcnioiy we know from Alastor ...” (p. 61). In the following 
foi wrote ” read printed ” * They spent a lew days quietly 
[m Dublin], while Sl^lley wrote his Address (p. 134'). The text 
of Queen Mah does not justify the statement (p.'^186) that ^‘^the 
spirit of lanthe . . . !£? rapt from the body as it lies sleeping m 
her lover's gaze [italics mine].” The lover Henry saw lanthe 
awake, but he was not necessarily present during the whole period 
of her slumber. 

The frequent neglect of scholarly books, and especially articles, 
although a defect, is paradoxically one of the causes of the prin- 
cipal excellency of the book. The reader feels confident on every 
])age that the author is not repeating what others have written, but 
that ho has examiiied the sub 3 ect afresh and is admitting only that 
which he thinks is or may well be true. The book neither exposes 
the nascent ” nor the mature mind of Shelley, but it does afford 
many brilliant flashes of light. 

Fredehick L. Joites 

TJmrcrsxty of Pennsylvania 


Shelley and the Thought of Time: A Study in the History 
of Ideas By Joseph BAEUELn. Hew Haven. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. viii -j- 210. $3.00. (Yale Studies 
in English, 106.) 

Dr. Harrell has here studied Shelley’s relation to two phases of 
thought m the early nineteenth century the Trench survival and 
the Greek revival. As far as the radical enthusiast Shelley was 
concerned, the first of these centered in the Weltanschauung of 
necessitarian materialists like Baron d’Holbfch, whose Systeme in- 
fluenced the thought of Godwin and had consequent repercussions 
in the writing and thinking of Godwin’s youthful worshipper. 
Queen Mab shows clearly the powerful eSect of “ Godwihism ” in 
Shelley’s early thought, and the author analyses that odd galli- 
maufry-poem with particular attention to its ideological content. 
He then carefully relates Shelleyan Platonism” to the general 
revival of interest in Hellenic matters, and brings his attention to 
focus in detailed considerations of the 1816 hymns, Prometheus 
Unbound^ Epipsychid%on, Adonais^ and Hellas. Introductory mate- 
rial and concluding summary aside, the core of the book consists of 
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four cliapters: the two analytical chapters on the poetiy and two 
others which seek to present in a systematic fashion the eighteenth- 
century background so far as it bears on and helps to illuminate 
Queen Mai, and the Hellenic revivals of the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment in their relations to that early nineteenth-century 
revival in which Shelley was a prominent participant. 

Dr. BarrelPs chief contribution to the understanding of Shelley 
IS the chapter called '' Shelley and the Thought of the Greeks.'^ 
While the pages devoted to the history of ideas offer succinct re- 
views of mtelledual tendencies in the Enlightenment, they are 
admittedly derivative. The consideration "of Queen Mai and its 
ideological background adds little except historical perspective to 
what has long been known and often said of that poem — particularly 
since the author has not chosen the explore its native literaiy 
ancestry. Indeed, though his treatment of the history of ideas 
everywhere proves the keen mtelligence, the breadth of philosophic 
information, and the expressive skill of the author, the reader is 
often troubled by the discursiveness and the polyhedral nature of 
the argument as laid down and resumed among‘'the multiple sub- 
divisions of the book. But Dr. BarrelFs reading of ometheus 
Unlound, Epipsyclndion^ Adonais, and Hellas as philosophic poems 
IS in many ways the most careful and precise examination of 
Shelley^s entry into and withdrawal from the Platonic world-view 
which has yet appeared. One therefore wishes that the author had 
chosen to expand this section of the book from within and to take 
much of the remaining material out of range. He might then have 
been able to demonstrate the internal logical progression which 
took place in Shelley^s thought between 1813-1819, he could have 
taken into account Shelley^s reading in Greek literature outside 
Plato; the pervasive Dantean influence in the poems of 1821- 
1822 could have been observed and recorded, so that the exclusively 
Platonic emphasis could have been corrected. This is the kind of 
approach to Shelley that the facts of his development warrant and 
invite. Dr. Barrel! has taken a useful and careful step in the right 
direction. 

Caelos Bakee 

Princeton University 


Mary Shelley’s J ournal. Edited by Fredebick L. Jones, Norman : 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Pp. xxi 357. $4.00 

Shelley scholars have long wished that Mary Shelley’s diary were 
more accessible. It could be found complete only in the twelve 
printed copies and the Library of Congress rotogravure of the pri- 
vately issued Shelley and Mary. Now, with Professor Jones’s edition 
of the journal, every Shelley student may have on his desk this im- 
portant biographical document, with the added advantage of in- 
formative notes, useful appendices, and a full index. 
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The reader of Mary’s journal must uot expect too much. Most of 
its resources have already been tapped by biographers and critics. 
Mr. J ones has added a fact or two and made one or two corrections 
of previous statements — none, however, of great importance. There 
are no startling revelations. With few exceptions the entries are 
laconic and factual. Mary was not only a cautious but also a reserved 
diarist : almost never until after Shelley^s death did she comment 
on — sometimes she did not even record — ^the events which most 
moved her. But if th^ journal offers nothing sensational and little 
that is new, an edition of it is welcome not orily> to scholars but 
also to anyone interested in discovermg at first hand what the 
Shelleys did from day to day, whom they met; what they read. 

Mr. Jones was probably wise not to delay publication until the 
present owner of the manuscript journal was willing to release it 
for his use. Yet he must sur^y regret that he did not have the 
satisfaction of going to the source. It may well be true that the 
Shelley and Mary text is virtually complete and that omissions are 
unimportant. Whether it is also accurate enough to satisfy us all is 
another question. ’Dowden and Miss Grylls, whose testimony Mr. 
Jones accepts for the reliability of the text since they had access to 
the Shelley manuscripts, have both perpetuated some of the mis- 
taken Shelley and Mary readings in letters which can now be 
examined in the Bodleian Library. 

Most of the obvious errors in the journal entries Mr. Jones has 
corrected. 

It IS surprising, therefore, that he has not changed the spelling of 
Trelawny’s name or emended the obviously impossible Greek m an 
entry by Shelley (Jan. 29, 1815). His understanding of Trench 
should have shown him that Carnot’s Memorial” (Oct. 31, 1814) 
is not an error for Carnot’s Memoire,” but a translation. 

The notes identify most of the books Shelley and Mary read and 
the persons Mary mentioned. An occasional tentative identification, 
like that of KTovello (Sept. 3, 1824), seems questionable. Several 
quotations, one a fragment by Shelley, are unassigned. Some 
cryptic initials still tantalize the student. Mr. Jones does not ex- 
plain S. T. goes on ill ” (ITov. 4, 1820). Is Mary not speaking of 
the misfortunes of Swellfoot the Tyrant in minted form? Is 
A.” (Dec. 3, 1821) an error, as Mr. Jones says, for C. W. {Calel 
Williams) or for an abbreviation of Oastruccio, the novel which 
Mary had just completed ? 

These failures to go far enough in emendatioh or identification, 
however, are minor flaws in an otherwise well edited, handsomely 
printed book, a good desk companion to the two volumes of Mary’s 
letters previously edited by the same scholar. 

Elizabeth Nitchie 

Oouoher College 


5 
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Wordsworthian Onticism, a Guide and Bibliography. By James 
Venable Logan. Columbus. The Ohio State Univexsity, 
1947. Pp, xii + 304. (Graduate School Monographs, English 
series, 4.) 

The second part of this useful volume consists of a biblography of 
editions, biographies, and criticisms of Wordsworth through 1944 — 
SIX hundred and sixty-one items with descriptions of each and, for 
prominent or recent books," a list of reviews. The hundred and 
fifty pages whicli precede the bibliography are devoted to an his- 
torical survey of these Wordsworthian studied, examining important 
works in detail and pointing out developments and general tenden- 
cies. It IS to be hoped that someone will follow the path here 
marked out to show how the tastes, interests, and sense of values 
of successive periods are revealed in n^hat each emphasized, ignored, 
and praised in the poetry of Wordsworth. 

^^The Appearance of Specialized Research" is dated from the 
founding of the Wordsworth Society in 1880, although no evidence 
of the Society^s influence is presented. The author is on firmer 
ground when he emphasizes the significance of Legouis’ Jeunesse 
de W. W, (1896), for it is the discovery of The Prelude and the 
resultant importance attached to its author’s thought that dis- 
tinguishes twentieth-century Wordsworth studies. Mr. Logan is 
conservative and cautious ; he seldom ventures an adverse comment 
or Ignores a negligible book. He might well have devoted more 
space to Bradley and Garrod, less to Brooke and Beatty, although 
including Beatty^s curious selection, Representative Poems (1937), 
It would have been helpful if he had pointed out the different 
deficiencies of Grosart’s and Knighfs editions of the prose and had 
mentioned that all of the prefaces but one are printed with the im- 
portant later additions and omissions in the second volume of De 
Selincourt’s edition of The Poetical Worlcs. Although a recent 
bookseller’s catalogue lists three items that are not included : S. E, 
Gingerieh’s Wordsworth^ a study in memory and mysticism (1908) 
A. B. McMahan’s With F. in England (1907), and C. T. Win- 
chester’s F. F., how to hnow him (1916) ; yet these titles,* along 
with those of numerous articles, may well have been passed over 
intentionally. The most serious omission is probably of books, like 
^D. G. James’ Scepticism and Poetry (1937), not specifically devoted 
to Wordsworth, Ifiis here that we most need help, for such works 
are not listed under the poet’s name in most indexes, catalogues or 
bibliographies. Yet Mr Logan has given us a book which specialists 
as well as novices in the field will be glad to use and which his full 
indices have made doubly useful. 

Raymond D. Havens 
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Longfellow and Scandinavia. A Study of the Poefs Relationship 
with the Northern Languages and Literature. By Aistdeew 
Hilen. New Haven: Yale University Press, London: 
Geoffrey Cnmberlegej Oxford University Press, 194:7. Pp. 
viii, 193. Yale Studies in English, 107. 

This study seems to clear up in a meritorious fashion the poePs 
relationship with tho Scandinavian countries as well as with their 
languages and litera^tures. 

After showing in an introductory chapter -fiiat Longfellow^s 
interest in Scandinavia was first roused by ScotPs works and then 
fanned into a flame by a Swedish poet whom Longfellow met in 
Italy, the author describes Longfellow’s unhappy stay in Sweden 
and Denmark in the summer of 1835. This brief stay, in spite of 
its disillusionment for the seeder of Northern Romance, gave the 
professor and poet that reading knowledge of Swedish and Danish 
which was to suffice for the rest of his life. 

In the third cljapter the author discusses ^^the extent of Long- 
fellow’s concern for Swedish culture,” finding it rather shallow and 
onesidedly turned towards the romantic aspects of it. The fourth 
chapter discusses Longfellow and Tegn4r, whom Longfellow con- 
sidered the only great Swedish poet. Longfellow introduced Tegn4r 
to America in a notable review of Frith] of s Saga with specimens of 
the poetry which Tegner considered the best translations in exis- 
tence at that time. 

In this review Longfellow questioned the wisdom of composing 
the ballads m different metres ” but Mr. Hilen points out that he 
followed the same plan in his Saga of King Olaf. Says Mr Hilen: 

This tradition began in Scandinavian poetry with Oehlenschlaeger’s 
Eelge” but he does not mention that it was inspired by the Ice- 
landic rimur, which for centuries had perpetuated the custom. 

In two more chapters the author discusses Longfellow’s relations 
with Danish and Icelandic literatures, noting that his knowledge 
of the Icelandic was slight, though he probably read Olafs saga 
Tryggvasonar in the original before he wrote his ballads on the 
story. 

After a brief conclusion, the author prin-W Longfellow’s Swedish 
;journal, pertinent letters, and a list of his Scandinavian library. 
The rest is a list of sources in MSS and print as well as an index. 


StefIist Einaessox 
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Apologia pro Vita 8ua, The Idea of a University, and A Grammar 
of Assent, being the first three volumes of The Worlcs of J ohn 
Henry Newman. Edited by C. F. Harrold. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1947. 


Both the range of Newman^s work, and its remarkable combina- 
tion of historical and contemporary value, make an available edition, 
complete or substantially so, almost a necessity. It was therefore 
essential, when the unsold copies of The OollecUd Works of Cardinal 
Newman were destroyed in the London bombings of 1940-41, that a 
new edition should be undertaken at the cearliest possible date. 
Messrs. Longmans, Gr^en and Company are to be congratulated for 
their prompt and on the whole adequate fulfillment of this need. 
Starting with the three major volumes before us, they plan to 
issue three or four more each yeaijii until a set of about twenty 
volumes is completed, which would include, I assume, a large part 
of the total work. They have used good print on good paper, and 
supplied each volume with a full index. More important, they have 
obtained the editorial services of perhaps the out^anding Newman 
scholar of our day, Professor C. F. Harrold. His brief introductions 
manage to isolate the essential character of each book, and to place it 
skilfully m relation to Newman^s work as a whole. As he demon- 
strated in his fine study of 1945, John Henry Newman — An Ex- 
pository and Critical Study of His Mind, Thought and Art, Pro- 
fessor Harrold has the rare ability to assimilate large masses of 
learning, sift out major from minor issues, balance conflicting 
arguments, and then set down the results with great lucidity of form 
and style. 


With so much to be thankful for, it is natural, if ungenerous, to 
wish for more — ^that this were to be the definitive edition which 
scholars must someday have. But the volumes are without notes, 
which is a senous defect because modern readers have lost touch with 
many of the religious controversies and theological terms that New- 
man does not stop to explain. Furthermore, the edition is not only 
not going to be complete, but even the individual works are subject 

acknowledged principles of selection are. 
Works which bid fair4o stand the test of time,^^ and those which 
though prmarily of historical interest, ^^must be read and consuHed 
if the reader wishes to understand the many-faceted mind of ‘the 
author. Pf the volumes before us, the Grammar of Assent is com- 
plete; the Apologui prints the text of the second edition (1865) 
with appendices containmg the significant portions of the first edi- 
tion (Parts I and II) that were not reprinted. In The Idea of a 
however, one is dismayed and puzzled by the omission 
of Newman^s essay on University Preaching (the other 
Elementary Studies 1854-56,^4^^^ not^e^qtsW^^ 
justification is lack of relevancy for our time.^^ But even granting 
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that to be true, which is debatable, there is no doubt that this essay 
IS of real importance for understanding Newman’s many-faceted 
mind , for one facet, and an important one, was the preacher, and 
in particular the preacher of university sermons. His work of this 
kind holds not only a high place in the whole literature of the 
pulpit, but was perhaps the medium of his greatest influence upon 
Victorian life and thought. Indeed, Newman said himself that 
“ it was at Oxford, and by my Parochial Sermons, that I had in- 
fluence.” Of these Sermons his essay on “ University Preaching ” 
IS a critical commentary of great value. Since Professor Hariold 
IS well aware of this, ane can only suspect that a third and unack- 
nowledged principle of selection, in this cl,se exclusion, has been 
adopted — namely, the arbitrary limitation, fixed by the publishers, 
of each volume to about 400 pages. Because The Idea of a University 
had already reached 413 pages, an essay even of demonstrable sig- 
nificance had to be omitted. Is the same thing to occur again, and 
perhaps again, in the coming volumes? The present damage, at 
any rate, could be rectified by printing “University Preachmg ” as 
an appendix to the volume or volumes that wiH contain the uni- 
versity sermons. 

Walter B. Houghton 

Wellesley College 


The E Ingram in the English Renaissance. By Hoyt Hopewell 
Hudson. Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 
x + 178. $2.50. 

This book is a mine of information for students of the more 
obscure poets of the sixteenth century. In it they may trace the 
English translations of More’s Latin epigrams, William Lily’s 
literary quarrels, the metaphysical ingenuities of Eichard Willes, a 
manuscript of poems by the diplomat Daniel Eogers, and ten pages 
on a long forgotten poet named John Parkhurst. Other writers 
included are John Leland, Walter Haddon, Thomas Chaloner, 
George Buchanan, Thomas Newton, and two Preneh epigram- 
matists — Nicholas Bourbon and Theodore^e Beze. The footnotes 
are Ml of useful references, all to studies published before 1932. 
The editors inform us that the four chapters of this book were part 
of the doctoral dissertation which the late Hoyt Hudson submitted 
in 3 923 and considerably revised in 1934-1935. TJntortunately 
mucli valuable work on his subject has appeared in the intervening 
twelve years, and the usefulness of the present volume is necessarily 
limited by this fact. 

Prom the critical point of view the treatment of More and 
Buchanan, the two major authors involved, is disappointing. The 
method is rambling and episodic, with the result that no clear 
picture of the peculiar genius of each man is brought out. One 
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wonders whether Hudson, who was a man of excellent Judgment, 
had not become aware of this weakness and therefore withheld his 
work pending further reworking. The editois, nevertheless, were 
right in deciding to publish this fragment. It contains a wealth of 
detailed research which will be welcomed by all workers in the 
English Renaissance. 

Leicester Bradnee 

Brown University 


The Satire of Jonathan Swift, By Herbert Davis. New York. 

The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 109. $2.00. 

Originally delivered as lectures at Smith College, the essays which 
are brought together here are devoted to the three nia]or phases 
of SwifPs satiric art. The first essay — ^"'Literary Satire'^ — is a 
discussion of A Tale of a Tub and the attitude of its youthful 
author. The second is concerned with the political satiiist of The 
Examiner and the Drapiers Letters. The third and concluding 
essav IS on Oullwer’s Travels, Mr. Davises tone and approach are 
throughout that of the lecturer who knows his business — and the 
limitations imposed by a general audience. It is only in matters of 
emphasis, shading, and the thrust of critical statement that one is 
occasionally prompted to take mild issue. Thus, the common-sense 
view, which assumes that the career, the personality, and the 
achievement of a great writer are more or less of a unity — a view 
which in the end may very well be the soundest one — does never- 
theless sometimes prevent us from achieving direct insight into his 
art as a distinctive thing, as a mode whereby his imaginative ap- 
prehension comes to be concentrated and formed in dramatic terms. 
Mr. Davises treatment of A Tale of a Tub is a case in point, for 
though he is clearly aware of the peculiarly Swiftian qualities of 
this great satire, he is committed to a manner of approach which 
makes it difficult to get to the heart of the matter. Nevertheless, 
the best thing about these essays — aside from the skillful marshal- 
ling of material, the critical acumen, and the pleasing style — ^is their 
insistence upon Swift ^as a writer. The chapter on Gulliver's 
Travels — ^Hhe final anU completest satire on human life of this 
Christian moralist ''—is a splendid recapitulation. Though there 
laay be mqre in the Travels m the way of unifying design than Mr. 
Davis IS ready to acknowledge, he does well to emphasize it as a 
parody of eighteenth-century Utopias, thus reducing to a subordi- 
nate role the element of political allegory, which has recently and I 
think erroneously been singled out as the dominant and controlling 
theme. 

Eicardo Quintana 


University of Wisconsin 
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Karl Laclimanih als Germanist, von H Sparistaat. Bern: A. 
Francke AG Veiiag, 1948. Pp. 142. S Pr 11.50. Em willkom- 
menes Biieli axis dejn Heroenzeitalter der Germanistik. In der 
Gestalt Lachmanns i^t der Angenbliek erfasst, da ans emem schon- 
geistigen Getandel mit den Kdstliehkeiten des Sentschen Mittel- 
alters eiii saiirer Bernf wnrde mit Systematik, Statistik nnd 
philologischer Akribie. In nnd dnreh Lacbmann geschieht der 
Ubertritt der dentsclien Altertnmskxxnde aus Eaunen^ Schwarmen, 
Pfusclierei zu einer strikten Wissenscbaft. Das Pnblikum freilich 
hat dabei kanni gewonnen, fiSilt sich ans dem Tempel gejagt, so 
dasg seit Lachmann die Zahl der Kenner mittelhocbdeutscher 
Diehtor gerniger ist als die ihrer Werke. Kein Zweifel, dass mit 
Lachmann eine gewjsse Verprenssung eingesetzt hat in emem Feld, 
das davon besonders viel zn verlieren hatte, andererseits war ans 
dcm vagen Orakeln der Gorres, Tieek, v, d. Hagen weder fnr Text- 
kritik noeli i’ur Textverstandms etwas zn gewmnen. — Bleibt in 
jedoin Falle die verelirnngswnidige Grosse ernes Mamies, dem es 
nicht gogcbcn war, zugleich noeh glncklich zu sein. Wenn er bei 
eincm Kollegen ans emem Feliler, den dieser macbt, anf einen, den 
er hat, schliesst, eino Lncke im Wissen als ^nnsittlich^ bezeichnet, 
eiii Versehen also emem Verbreclien gleichsetzt, so weist diese 
Vorw(‘(‘hs]nng des Intellektnellen mit dcm Moralischen anf em 
gestortes Gleichgewicht des Charakters: Pfarr- und Kadettenhaus 
Sind hier keine gluckliehe Verbindnng eingegangen. Schlimmer als 
Lachmanns oft brutale Schroffheit, hoclinasige Eigenwilligkeit, ja 
Eigenmachtigkoit (die er emem andern sicher nicht verziehen 
hatte), ist sem Banausentnm, das sich z B. im TJrteil nber den 
^ Tristan^ nngeheuerhch verrat;^ woranf dann anch mal wieder 
mit femstem Ohr lyriscli-mnsikalische Details erfasst werden, die 
sich nur der liochsten Sensibilitat im Asthetischen erschliessen. 
Es ist ja nicht selten, dass der prenssischen Gradheit in Sittlichen 
Zartheit im Musisclien gesellt ist. 

Das Bnch Sparnaays spiicht warm nlid verstandnisvoll von 
soinem herben Holden, dokumcntiert ansgiebig die Fakten nnd 
rafft dabea em bedentendes Material zusammen. Es wi^d immej* 
wunscdibarcr, dass emmal Lachmanns hier und da verstreute Noti- 
zen nnd Anmerknngen gesammelt werden, Denn noch semen 
Irrtumern hegen Ansichten zngrnnde, die uns nberall fbrdern 
konnen. 

^ Anderes als Xlppiglccit oder Gk)tteslasterung hoten die Hauptteile seiner 
weichhchen unsittliclien Erzahlung nicht dar.’* (Vonede zur Auswahl ms 
den Iloclidcutschen Dtohtem des 13, Jahrhunderts, Konigsberg, 1820). 
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An wirklichen Fehlern babe ich in Sparnaays schonem Bucb nnr 
einen gef unden, wo er den Titel ‘ Mmnesangs Fruhlmg ’ Lachmann 
zusclireibt (S. 127); niemand, der Lachmann kennt, ward das 
glauben. Der Taufpate ist naturlich Uhland. 

A. s. 


Studies in the Literary Backgrounds of ^English Radicalism: 
"With special reference to the French Revoluti&n, By M. Eay Adams. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Franklin and Marshall College. 1947. Pp. 
VI + 330. This is a useful and readable booic. With the aid of some 
manuscripts and of many books or pamphlets which are now in- 
accessible except by travel from one large library to another, Mr. 
Adams has collected the necessary materials for an account of eight 
writers who once played an important part m English radicalism 
during the period of the French Eevolution. Though their names 
are familiar to students of literature and history, their writings and 
their personalities are little known and require the kind of inter- 
pretation which Mr. Adams has given. Most of "them were figures 
of some public importance, and are now worth knowing because of 
their personal relationships with the earlier group of romantic 
poets and because of their intrinsic value as courageous represen- 
tatives of a cause which seemed lost during the period of reaction. 
Mr. Adams is sympathetic towards the subjects of his biography, 
and the reader soon learns that these writers have been undervalued 
because of the successful partisan criticism of their contemporary 
opponents. 

The group of political romanticists or enthusiasts is represented 
by Mary Hays, the disciple of Godwin; Mrs. Mary Eobinson, ^^the 
exquisite Perdita,” actress, mistress of the Prince of Wales, and 
ultimately poet and humanitarian novelist; Lovell and Burdett, 
minor disciples of Pantisocracy; and Joel Barlow, American pam- 
phleteer and poet. The major controversialists are represented by 
James Mackintosh, who wrote one of the chief answers to Burke, but 
afterwards modified his radical sympathies. The Dissenters with 
republican ideas are represented by Joseph Fawcett, whom Words- 
worth treated unfairly Ay using him as a model for the figure of the 
Solitary in The Excursion, The Whig liberals are represented by the 
hndly George Dyer, the friend of Lamb, and by the learned Dr. 
Samuel Parr, th^ Whig Johnson.^^ These are all figures whose 
minds were worth knowing, and the student of the period can learn 
to know them through Mr. Adams" book. 


University of "NehrasJca 


THOMAS M. RAYSOE 
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